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PRE^FACE. 



Thb publication of The Family Magazine was first commenced on Saturday, April 
20thy 1833. From that period, ttirough the first volume and up to No. 12 of the second 
volume, it was published in weekly sheets. The second volume was commenced on the 19th 
of April 1834, and was issued under the auspices of the former conductor until September 1834, 
when the editorial department fell into the charge of the present Editor. 

The precise period at which the Family Magazine was first originated, seemed to be a 
new era in periodical literature. It was marked by the adoption of a plan for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, adapted to the present state of Society, and coequal and coextensive, if pos- 
sible, with the newly acquired facilities and extraordinary improvements in the mechanick 
arts. The first operations under the new plan, had their origin in the British *' Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," of which Lord Brougham is chairman. They consisted 
in the publication of useful works, in a comprehensive form, and at such a cheap rate, as to 
render them attainable by the poor, while at the same time they were worthy of the rich and 
the wise. Among others of their first publications was the Penny Magazine, a work that soon 
gained an unprecedented circulation. Induced by the example of this excellent society, others 
of a similar character and for similar objects were formed in various parts of the kingdom. 
Among other works originating with them, were the Saturday Magazine and the Dublin 
Penny Journal. Multitudes of similar papers afterwards teemed from the British press in every 
part of the kingdonL The impulse was felt in France, and it immediately gave birth to nu- 
merous similar periodicals there, among the most prominent of which are the " Magazin Pit- 
toresque," and '^ La France Pittoresque," both of which enjoy an enormous patronage. Our 
own country too, began to feel the necessity of the new facilities. The Family Magazine was 
originated, and it progressed notwithstanding it was deemed the most extraordinary and pre- 
sumptuous literary undertaking ever devised in the country. Two small but popular Maga- 
zines were also conunenced in Boston, and the New York and Philadelphia press were soon 
teeming with numerous cheap publications under the names of " Libraries," " Galleries,'* and 
many other equally comprehensive titles. The poor man was thus furnished with books 
at a price proportioned to the cost of the farthing light by wliich he read them. In the zeal 
of competition, however, many stale and useless works were imprudently admitted into some 
of the publications, and the smallness of the type and bad quality of the paper, rendered many 
of them unsatisfactory and almost worthless. Many of the cheap Magazines, also, became satis- 
fied with making up their pages with the fragments of ephemeral news, rather than with substan- 
tial Knowledge, alleviating their dulness by introducing here and (herd a worthless tale, and 
only taking care to impose the trash upon the world with the catchpenny glare of engravings. 
The remark however is not general, nor is it made invidiously But in tlie belief that more 
valuable and important information would at least be mo;^ beneficial if indeed not more 
acceptable to the publick taste, and that it could be more ctisily diffused through a periodical 
of a style similarly attractive and popular, but under a^ arrangement differing from those 
before mentioned, the Family Magazine was cont^iued, with that specifick purpase of 
remedying some of the existing defects, and supplying same of the existing wants. But it 
reconunended itself chiefly on the score of the useful knowledge it contained, the adoption of 
Method and System, and its unparalleled cheapness. The plan, we are warranted to 
say by the issue, has been fiivourably received, and ^ur periodical has thus progressed to the 
conclusion of the second volume, which is now presented to the publick. It will, it is trusted, 
be fi>und to contain much information that will always be valuable, by reason of the intrinsick 
importance of the subjects treated of, the convenient arrangement under which they are pre- 
sented, and being accompanied with manj' engravings which will be useful in &cilitating tba 
mind in comprehending them and in filming complete ideas. 

* New York, April, 1836. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE FRONTISPIECE. 



Ah, little thought the strong and braye^ 

Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth 
Or As young wi/is, that weeping gave 

Her Jirat'bcm to the earthy 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 

Among their bones should guide the plough. 

The beautifal original picture tliat graces this volume as a Frontispiece, was designed and diawn 
by Weir, and engraved by Mr. Linton Thorn. The suggestion was furnished by the above lines from 
Bryant's Poem, on "An Indian at the Burpng-place of his fiithers." The design is no less beautiful 
than the execution is alike excellent and honourable to the artists. 

In order to appreciate fully the lasting interest and beaaty of the picture, it is necessary that the mind 
should recur to those primitive da]^ when, upon the very ground where we have built our homes, the 
•• red ruler of the ahade^' 

" Walk'd forth, amid hi$ reign^ to dare 
The wolf and grapple with the bear." 

iThe simple Indian is the ** forest hero^' of this western world, and the white man has but junt set hit 
foot upon its unsubdued shores. At an opening in the border of the forest, for 

" they laid their dead 

By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves," 

an Indian and his young and tender wife are observed weeping over the grave of their first-born that 

they have just yielded to the earth. 

" A low green hillock, two small gray stones, 
Rise over the place that holds its bones." 

The swarthy Indian has sat himself down beside a rude rock, and leans upon it, hiding his jGwe in 
sorrow. Long raven hair veils the face of the young wife, as she droops in the fulness of grief upon 
her protector's knee. In the rudeness and simplicity of nature, they wear but the wampum blanket to 
shield their bodies, and the ornamented leathern moccasin to protect their feet. The only guaranty of a 
liveVhood for the morrow, the sorrowing Indian grasps in his right hand, his bow. At their side lies 
the swidiiag board, that but recently bore the young innocent, whose lifeless body the ' green hillock* 
has too prematurely covered. Close at hand sits their faithful companion, the dog, not altogether lacking 
sympathy, gating listlessly into the trees. As if to soothe the loneliness of grieC nature has arrested her 
elements, and a •* y«st solemn" stillness seems to reign around. While, on one side, the huge trunk of 
a mighty oak aacends spreading its branches high over the scene, the aspiring saplings upon the other 
seem striving to reach with theVr topmost boughs the nethermost limbs of that Father of the forest. 
The affections of the wife hav« intertwined themselves with those of her hardy companion and protector, 
upon whom she reclines with confidence ; fit emblem of the tender relation of that gender portion of the 
Indian pair, a vine has entwined iUelf around the oak, and acquiring assurance in the enduring strength 
of its supporter has extended itself ino the branches. 

A little beyond the group, a ploughed field cxtwids itself; whence the white man. 



" heirod ihe dark old woods away, 

And gave the virgin fields to the day." 

Osrrying the view still further in the dittance, and over various cultivated fields, undulating, and studded 
here and there with clumps of trees, the eyt meets a beautiful river, which, afler threading its way among 
rocky hills and beetling clifli, and along ovetshadowing forests, debouches peacefully into the sea. Its 
quiet bosom, however, bears a busy squadron otthe white man's ships, that have come to burden them- 
selves with the riches of this new treasure land. Full of new zeal, the white man has set his encroech- 
mg foot upon the Indian's shore, and elated with his glories and successes, he has reared up acity tfam» 
a monument of his bold enterprise, and easily acquired wealth. The kndscape lessens among th« hills, 
and the distance is lost among the &r-retiring mountains on one side, and the ocean which confuses its 
bounds with the horizon on the other. 
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SECTION I. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

In commencing the second volume of THE FA MI* 
LY MAGAZINE, a few general remarks bv way of 
introduction may not be misplaced, and may be neces- 
sary. 

First, then, we would impress on the minds of all 
concerned, the idea of the ohiect of the Magazine, that 
they may understand what the work is for which they 
subscribe, and thus be satisfied with it afterwards. . 

The principal object of the Family Magazine is, 
to collect, condense, and systematize the great mass 
of general knowledge contained in myriads of vol- 
umes, and hring altogether beyond the reach of the 
great body or the community ; and thus collected, con- 
densed, and systematized, to place it, by its cheapness 
and comprehensiveness, withm the reach of all, there- 
by difiusmg general information universally, and anni- 
hilating the monopoly of knowledge by the favoured 
few who have leisure to devote their days to letters. 
This bein^ our primary object, it will not be expected 
of us to ml our paper with original matter. We shall 
fill it principally with what is already known to the 
literary — in or Jer to make others literary also. We 
expect no one, therefore, who understands our object 
in this respect, to tell us he has seen certain articles 
before. Nevertheless, we hope to furnish every reader 
with nomething new, as we shall not entirely overlook 
originality, and shall likewise endeavour to keep pace 
with the age in improvement. In a word, it will 
be our aim, to a certain extent, to bring forth from the 
treasury of knowledge things both new and old. And 
we would have it kept constantly in mind, that new 
subjects will be introduced a3 fast as old ones can be 
completed. 

Undertaking, as we do, to furnish a system of gene- 
ral knowledge, we can on no account consent to dis- 
pense with any leading branch of it^ how little relish 
soever some may have for particular subjects. Such 
individuals should recollect the plan on which our pa- 
per is established. They should recollect that the par- 
ticular branches under consideration are indispensable 
to the system ; that they are useful in their place ; and 
that there are others who will duly appreciate them, 
and who have a right to expect their insertion in a work 
like ours. They should recollect that our object is 
utility, and not the s^tification of a vitiated taste, 
which prefers the fugitive amusement of a tale, to sound 
classic knowledge. 

The great advantages of a systematic course, in a 
work devoted to general knowleage, cannot fail to be 
realized by every reader, and to be duly appreciated by 
a discriminating community. In perusing a desultory 
work, how excellei&t soever its various articles may be, 
a thirst for knowledge is excited, without being grati- 
fied. The reader, by the scattering fra^ents served 
up to him, is made 4o realize that there is a plenitude 
in store, which he nevertheless feels at a loss to know 
how to attain. He perceives that there is a fund of 
knowledge somewhere ; but he has no conception of 
its amount, and he feels that he is not in the way to 
obtain it. Now, the object of this work is to remedy 
this defect. It is to furnish the reader with a train of 
knowledge ; to give those articles in their place which 
are generally scattered at hmdom : and to superadd as 
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much more of the kind as may be necessary to render 
them complete. It is this principle of systematizing 
which is a leading characteristic of this work, and 
which we conceive to be % decided improvement on 
the various periodicals of the kind. 

One consideration more, and we will close. 

Every country has its peculiarities and localities; 
and it is therefore impossible in the nature of things, 
that a periodical adapted to one country can be adaptea 
to anotner. There are passing localities which a for- 
eign journal cannot notice in season ; and there are 
localities which ought not to be noticed in such a journal 
at all, but which, notwithstanding;, should receive at- 
tention in a domestic one. Good, therefore, as a pe- 
riodical may be at home, it cannot be what is desirable 
abroad. Indeed, the better adapted it is to one country, 
the i0or«6 is it ntted to another. No matter how excel- 
lent a work may be in itself; it cannot be suited to con- 
trary conditions. An American periodical, detailing our 
local concerns, and re-publishing from European works 
what is already common in Kurope, would not be 
remarkably edifying to Europeans: so^ on the other 
hand, a European periodical, imbued with the monar- 
chical spirit, aescribing its dilapidated old castles and 
" forgeous palaces," and extolling its aristocratic and 
Cnurch and State institutions, however it may suit the 
taste of those for whom it is designed, can never be very 
edifying to American Republicans ; especially when ft 
is considered, that longoefore its general circulation 
among us, whatever it contains that is excellent has 
perchance been extracted, and given to the American 
community in their own periodicals. To be plain, we 
must say tnat the re-publication of foreign periodicals in 
this country, auffurs ill for our intelligence and enterprise. 
It is a virtual acknowled^ent, that there are not among 
us the means of furnishing ourselves with common in- 
formation ! Are we then semi-barbarians, thus to need 
illumination from the scattering rays of intellectual 
light dispensed from foreign climes ? We speak not 
thus from interested motives. Our own puolicstion 
is now established on a permanent foundation. It 
is circulating rapidly and extensively, and can be 
increased in circulation to any de^rabie extent. Let 
us have fifty more domestic Magazines, if necessary: 
so far as we are concerned, we care not hmo many. 
But never let it be said, to our everlasting disgrace, 
that to supply ourselves with information on common 
subjects, we are under the necessity of importing old 
stereotype plates from 'beyond the Atlantic, and of re- 
publishing inatter which had been circulated among the 
peasantry of Europe years before ! For the honour of 
the Republic, we do most fervently hope, that there 
will be American periodicals started in sufficient num 
her to supply our own market. The appearance of 
every good work of this description, we shall hail with 
sincere pleasure, as an honour to the literary enterpnse 
of our country. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from pofe 411 of Vol I.) 

We have now completed our survey of animals of 
the cat kind. In all of them^ from the lion down to 
the domestic puss, we find a similarity of temperament 
and conformation, with the exception of the chetah. 
which occupies a middle station between the cat and 
the dog kinds. The animals of this class, as we have 
«8een. are the lion, the puma or couffar, the tiger, 
the Jaguar, the leopard, the panther, the chetah, the 
lyi^ Uie caracal or siya-^sh, the ounce, the ocelot, 
tne serval, the tiger-cat, the margay, the wild-cat^ and 
the domestic cat. 

The whole feline race ite the natural enemies of 
man; and they are the only quadrupeds that make 
good their ground against him, keeping some portions 
of the earth in their entire possession. Witness the 
extensive territories in Africa where the wild beasts 
are so numerous that the natives are deterred from 
taking up their residence among them ; yielding to the 
dominant lion and leopard large tracts of country that 
seem adapted to iiuman convenience. 

The animals of this class are distingpiished by sharp 
and formidable claws, which they can extend and close 
at pleasure. They lead a solitary, ravenous life, 
uniting^ neither for mutual defence nor support. Ex- 
cept at certain seasons, they are enemies to each other. 
They subsist entirely on nesh, and would starve on 
other food. In their natural state, they are rapacious 
and cruel, and unfit even for the society of one another, 
much less for human society, like some domestic 
animals. It is probable, however, that the fiercest of 
them could be domesticated. « Even the lion himself 
has been yoked to the conqueror's car^ and the tiger 
taugl^t to guard those herds which in his wild state he 
destroys. But so great is the trouble of domesticating 
and subsisting them, that notwithstanding they might 
be rendered tnus serviceable, their service would be 
obtained at too dear a rate, and consequently they are 

Sermitted to roam at large in their native wilds and 
eserts. 
^ While other kinds of animals are classed with no 
little difficulty, having but few points of resemblance, 
and different appetites and dispositions, those of the 
cat kind, though difiering in size and colour, have not- 
withstanding a near resemblance in the leading traits 
of their character. All are fierce, rapacious, and artful ; 
all are unchanging in their forms, bearing, even in 
their domesticated state, the marks of their original 
wildness. The dog and the cow vary according to 
circumstance and clime ; but the lion, the tiger^ the 
leopard, and the panther, are every where essentially 
the same. 

We have now done with this ferocious tribe. As a 
class, it stands pre-eminently conspicuous in the ani- 
mal kingdom. At its head is the monarch of the forest, 
the noble and majestic lion. For this reason, we have 
given this class the first place, contrary to the usual 
coarse pursued in natural history. In our next, we 
shall introduce to the notice of our readers that huge 
mass of animated matter, the elephant. 

LITERATURE. 

(CoQtloued from page 363 of VoL I.) 



LANGUAGE. 

Having copied extensively from the writings of 
others on the interesting and important subject of 
language, we will now try our own hand at it, that 
our readers may at least have something Editorial 
in this department — whether very literary or otherwise^ 
remains to be seen. 

it is supposed by some that man has an innate Ian- 
gua<^u, as natural to him as are the various sounds 
produced by the brute and feathered tribes to them. 
But if this were the fact, it would evidently predo- 



minate over artificial language, and the whole earth 
would have the same dialect. No education, no locali- , 
ties, no circumstances whatever, could eradicate such 
a language, and substitute another in its place. Aa 
soon woula the lion's roar or the timer's yell be changed 
to the melodious notes of the nightingale. 

As a further proof of this position, we have only to 
consider the cs^se of children. These have no lan- 
guage till they learn it of others ; and then it is of that 
kind which they chance to learn. Were they to learn 
none at all, they would have none at all ; as is proved 
in the case of individuals who have from their infancy 
been secluded from human society. Peter the Wild 
Boy, whose biography we gave cm page 15 of our Ist. 
Vol is a case in point. We have another case in the 
experiment made by Psamiticus,* king of Egypt, and 
Melabdin Echbar.f in the Indies, who, being desirous 
of ascertaining the innate or natural language, had 
some infants brought up without bein^ taught to speak, 
or permitted to hear any human voice. The result 
was, that they proved to be little more than mere 
mutes. The sound which after two years experiment 
these infants were found to utten viz. free, somewhat 
resembling the Phrygian word for bread, and which 
Psamiticus therefore supposed to be of Phrygian 
origin, was a mere sound, void of any signification 
whatever ; such as the dumb, and indeed Uie veriest 
infants, sometimes happen to utter. 

Man, then, has no inherent language. But he has 
the capacity of acquiring language from another ? The 
inquiry therefore next arises. How came language in 
the world ? How came the first man by language ? 
The conclusion is obvious : It must have been com- 
municated to him by his Creator. Theie was there- 
fore an original but not an innate language \ and this 
lanfipage had a Divine origin. 

The next proper inquiry seems to be. What was the 
nature of this original language ? Undoubtedly it was 
very simple and limited. The longer a language is in 
use, the more complicated and copious it becomes^ 
Consequently, at its outset it is less so. It has been 
supposed that language at first had but one part of 
speech. Without endorsing this opinion, we will give 
the reasons of its advocates a hearing. 

" All that the first men," says Shuckford, '^ could have 
occasion to express to one another," must be a few of 
the names and qualities and actions of the creatures or 
things about them ; and they might probably endeav- 
our to express these by one and the same word. The 
Hebrew language has but few adjectives ; so that it is 
easy to see how the invention of a few names of things 
may express things and their qualities. The name man, 
joined with the name of some fierce beast, as /ton-man, 
might be the first way of expressing a fierce man. Many 
instances of the same sort might be named ; and it is 
remarkable that this particular is extremely agreeable 
to the Hebrew idiom. In the same manner the actions 
of men or creatures might be described ; the adding to 
a person's name the name of a creature remarkable for 
some action, might be the first way of expressing a per- 
son's doing such an action ; our English language will 
afibrd one instance, if no more, of this matter* The 
observing and following of a person wherever he goes 
is called dogging^ from some sort of does performing 
that action with great exactness ; and therefore Cain 
Dog Abel may give the reader some idea of the ori^i" 
nal method of expressing Cain's seeking an opportumty 
to kill his brother, when the names of persons and 
things were used to express the actions which were 
done, without observing any variation of mood and 
tense or number or person for verbs, or of case for 
nouns. For all these were improvements of art and 
study, and not the first essay and original production. 
Time and observation taught men to distinguish lan- 
guage into nouns and verbs ; and afterwards made 
adjectives and other parts of speech. Time and eon- 
• Herod, lib. il t Purchas. b. L o. 8 
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UiTaace gm to nomiB their Avmbexs i and in some lan- 
gua^its a variety of cases, which varied verbs by Kiood, 
tense, number, person, and voice : in a word, which 
founa out proper variation for the words in use, and 
made men thereby able to express more things by them, 
and in a better manner, and added to words in use new 
and different ones, to express new things, as a further 
acquaintance with the things of the world gave occa- 



sion. 



This theory is indeed plausible and curious ; but we 
incline, to the opinion th^t when God gave to man a 
language, he save him a perfect one, containing all the 
parts of speech and modifications necessary to the clear 
communication of his ideas. This seems to us more in 
consonance with the idea of a revealed language ; 
whereas the theory just considered is more in agree- 
ment with the idea of a natural or innate language. 

We shall pursue Ithis subject in ouj: next, and in 
many of the succeeding numbers, as we intend to treat 
it thoroughir ere we leave it 



HISTORY. 

(OanUnaAi from page 410 of VoL t) 



The journeying of the descendants of Noah from 
the East, which has already been noticed^ consisted, 
DO doubt, of various migrations, made at different pe- 
riods, their object being, to find a country that would 
•suit them. Not a few years, therefore, must have 
elapsed, from the commencement of their peregrina- 
tions to the time of their arrival on the plains of Shi- 
nar ; especially, if, as we have supposed, thev made (i 
circuitous route from Armenia, journeying tnence by 
gradual stages to the regions east of Shinar, ere they 
bent their steps towards that place. This idea of a 
circuitous route we find confirmed by a striking pas- 
sage in Berosus already quoted. After having repre- 
sented Noah and several others as disappearing, he 
says: '' The remainder offered sacrifices to the gods. 
and, taking a crrcut/, joutneyed towards Babylonia.'' 
According to the computation of some, they reached 
that land about eighty years after the Flood, viz. in 
the year of the world, 1736. Authors differ, however, 
with regard to this period. Some make it four hundred 
years mer the Delu^^e. This we conceive to be a 
great mistake. For the earth was divided in the days 
of Pelcj?; and he died but three hundred and: forty 
years aner the Flood. Most chronolosers concur in 
. the opinion, that it was a hundred and fifty years after 
that event that the foundation of Babel was laid. This 
is probably near the truth. 

About one hundred and fifty years, then, after the 
Deluge, it seems the main bony of the descendants of 
Noah, after various migrations from place to place 
in quest of a country to their liking, chanced, while 
wending their course westerly, to find a plain in the 
land of Shinar, where they settled. Their leader ap- 
pears to have been Nimroa, the ^ndson of Ham, and 
the son of Gush. Of him it is said : — " He began to be 
a migh^ one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord : wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod, 
the miffhty hunter before the Lord. And the begin- 
ning of his kingdom was Babel^ and Erech, and Ac- 
cad, and Caineh, in the land of Shinar.^^ During the 
the roomings of mankind through the various regions 
of the East prior to their settlement in Shinar, they 
must have been almost continually in the wilderness, 
the earth being at that period unsettled. Con- 
sequently, they must frequently have encountered wild 
beasts. This afforded a fine opportunity to enterprise 
and ambition to display their skill and prowess in their 
destruction. Nimrod. it seems, distinguished himself 
above all others in tnis respect ; and as a reward for 
his services, he appears to nave been selected as the 
Chief of that portion of mankind. It does not appear 



whether Shem, Ham^and Japheth continued with Noah, 
or accompanied their posterity to Shinar. Egypt is 
indeed denominated the land of Ham, and Palestine 
the- land of Canaan. But those countries might be 
named thus, even if neither Ham nor his son ever saw 
them. It is hardly supposable, that so distinguished 
men as the three sons of Noah would remain unnoti- 
ced, if they had accompanied the emigrants to Shinar. 
It is true Shem's age, as well as that of Noah, is given ; 
but they do not appear to have figured at all, or to have 
been otnerwise noticed. We conclude, therefore, that 
they remained with Noah, while the younger and more 
vigorous portion of manxind journeyed m search of 
fresh adventures. We see but one objection to this 
supposition, viz. that the ijgeof one of these individuals 
is given ; from which we should be led to infer that 
they were not separated from the main body, but con- 
tinued where their ages could be known ana recorded. 
Yet it should be kept in mind that they lived till after 
the Dispersion, and consequently that the same diffi- 
culty would exist in relation to ascertaining their ages, 
as if they had not come to Shinar at all. In all pro- 
bability, a communication was kept open between the 
separated portions of mankind, by which means this 
and other particulars were made known to one another. 

We come, then, to the following conclusion : that 
neither Noan nor his three sons went to Shinar, and 
that Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, was the Leader of 
the party that did go thither. 

Having now reduced the subject to something defi- 
nite, and found a starting point, we will proceed with 
our history. 

After the party above mentioned had taken up their 
abode in the plain of Shinar, they took it into their 
heads to build a tower of vast height, to serve as a bond 
of union to keep them together in one community'. . So 
they commenced their operations by making brick, the 
plain which they inhabited furnishing them with clay 
m abundance for the purpose, and being at the same 
time destitute of stone. Several years are supposed to 
have been spent in preparing materials for build yig. 
These being ready, they oegan to construct their tower, 
usins; slime for the want of mortar. 

The time occupied in building this tower, and the 
height to which it was reared, have been variously esti- 
mated. Some have supposed the time twenty years, 
and others even longer. « According to the opinion of 
some, the height attained was a league ; and some have 
supposed it was two leagues. The fact undoubtedly 
is, tnat years were employed in its construction, and 
that it was raised to a great height, though far less than 
either of the foregoing suppositions would lead us to 
conclude. This stupendous structure consisted of tower 
heaped on tower^ diminishing in size at every stage of 
their altimde, with a staircase winding rouno the exte- 
rior, for the conveyance of the building materials up- 
ward to the workmen at the top, who were still engaged 
in raising it higher. While thus engaged in their ambi- 
tious project, fancying that they were rendering their 
names immortal, behold ! their language became most 
strangely confused, insomuch that they could not under- 
stand one another. For God had come down and confoi^n- 
ded their speech, giving them diverse tongues, whereby 
the utmost confusion was introduced ; and thus were 
they induced to abandon their undertaking, and were 
at length scattered abroad over the face or the earth. 
Hence the abandoned tower obtained the name of Ba- 
bel, that is, Confusion. 

The cut on the next page represents the principal 
mound of Babylon at the present time. It is reputed to 
be, and no doubt is, the Tower of Babel-^tRe identical 
Babel built more than 4000 years ago. It is situated 
near the Euphrates, fifteen or twenty miles from Bag- 
dad. Its appearance is that of the fallen and decayed 
pyramid, with the remains of a tower on the summit 50 
reet in height, the rubbish whereon it stands being 200 
feet high. It seems to have risen in distinct stages or 
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apparent lower whicli 
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THE TOWER OP BABEL. 



The following deacription of the building of Babel 
and the confusion of loninies is from Josephus. 

" Now the sons of Noah were three, Shem, and 
Janheu and Ham, bom ooe hundred years before the 
deluge. These fiist of all descended from the mounuins 
into the plains, and Sxed iheir habiutioa there ; and 
persuaded others who were greatly afraid of the lower 
grounds on accoanl of the flood, and so were very loath 
to come d')wn from their higher plaices, to venture to 
^ follow their i-.\ample. Now the plain in which they 
first dwell wns called S/tinar. Gcod also commaDded 
iheni 10 send colonies abroad, for the thorough peo- 
pling of the earth, that they might not raise scdilionK 
amotu; themselves, but mi^ht cultivate a i^at pari of 
the earth, and enjov its fruits afYer a. plentiful manner. 
But they were so ill-insttucteJ that loey did not obey 
God ; for which reason they fell into calamities, and 
were made sensible by ejperienee of what sjn they 
had been guilty. For whea they flourished with a 
Dumerous youth, Ood admonisbed them again lo send 



but supposing that their own power was the proper 
cause of the plentiful condition they were in, did nol 
obey him. Nay, they added to this their disobedience 
to ide Divine will, the suspicion that th.'y were there- 
fore ordered in send out separate colonies, that being 
divided asunder, they might the more easily be op- 
pressed. 

" .\ow it was Nimrod who ewiled them to such an 
iSronl and contempt of God. H^ was tlie grandson of 
Ham, the son of Noah, a bold man, and of ^at strength 
of hand. He persuaded them not xn ascribe it to God. 



as if it was through his means they were bappy, but (o 
believe that it was their own courage which procured 
their happiness. He also gradually changed the gov- 
ernmenl into tyranny, sceii^ no other way of Inming 
men from the fear of God, but to bring them into a con- 
stant dependence on his . own power. He also said, 
" He would be revenged on God, if he should have a 
mind to drown the wra-ld again ; for that he would 
build a tower loo high for the waters to be able to reach ; 
and that he would avenge himself on God for destroy- 
ing their forefathers." 

' Now the multitude were very ready lo follow the 
del ermi nation of Nimrod, and to esteem it ■ p'ece o. . 
cowardice to submit to God ; and they built a lower, 
neither sparine any pains, nor being in any degree neg- 
ligent about tne work. And, by reason of the multi- 
tude of hands employed in it. it grew very high sooner 
than any one could expect ; but the thickness of it wus 
so great, and il was so strongly built, thai thereby 
its great height seemed, upon the view, to be less than 
it really was. It was built of burned brick, cemented 
together with mortar made of bitumen, that it might 
not be liable to admit water. When God saw ihal 
they acted so madly, he did not resolve to destroy ihem 
utterly, since they were nol grown wiser by the Je- 
Struction of the former sinners, but he caused a tumult 
among them, by producing in them diverse languages, 
and causing, that through the multitude of those lan- 
guages, thev should not be able to understand one an- 
other. The place wherein tbey built the tower is now 
called Babylon, because of the confusion of that lan- 

S.age which they readily understood before; for Uia 
Khrews maan by ihe word Babel. conAttien." 



TRB FASOLT BUGAZINS. 



The fb1I(nnii| ancient ftsgmeni Is ftom the Chal- 
dean historian BeroBus. 

"They tay that the Bret inhabitanti of the earth, 
sloryiog in their own Btrength and size, and despising 
Uie gods, undertook to raise a tower whoxe top ahonla 
i«aeh the sky, where Babylon now standa : but when 
it approached the heareo, the winds Dssisted the gods, 
and overtaiDcd the work upon its ' 



niina are said to be at BabyloD : aad the god* introdu- 
ced a divereity of tongues among men, who till thai time 
had all spckan the aaine language : anil a war arose 
between Cronus and Titan : bat the place in which 
tbey built the tower is now called Babylon, on account 
of the confusion of the tongues ; for confuaion is by 
the Hebrews called Babel." — Etueb. Prop. Evan. hi. 
S. — Synctl. Chntn. *i.—Etu^ Oro*. IS. 



MYTHOLOOY. 

(CMttlimnl fn(n pifa lUgf TU. L) 



In our last, we brought the tragedy of Nil 
oown •• the death of herebildien. n « will 
chid* ihe ttOTT- 



STATDE OP HIOBE. 
.f Niobe as far | When Niobe and her husband '^ere ajjprlsed^of^ 



1- 1 havM"niad'e"among their children by the arrows rf 
I A[«jUo and Diana, they hisuned to their r«cue. Hut 
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KD trroir train t)w unwring bow or Apollo quiekl; 
winged iu flight lo the hefttt of Aaii\.kiii. Toe cup 
ufgTief of the widoved, oliildleM NioVw nasDowdUed 
to overflowing. DIssuaied with life, she went forth 
into the wilderness, there in solitude lo pour fortJi her 
lean. Her melancholy and deplorable fste excited the 
compucioo of (he Koas themselres, and determined 
them to put a period to her woes. On a tudden, the 
once beauteous but now disconsolate Niobe fouod 
herself dejmTed of the power of motion, and graduallf 
Blilfeniug into stone. And there on Mouot Sipytus 
the iiands, a statue of solid marble ; still, however, 
shedding tears, as if conscious of her former griel. 
Pausaoias, a Glreek writer of the second century, who 
was not a little foud of the marvellous, tells ns that, on 
this mount he saw the wondrous statue. " When you 
•re near it," says he, '' it is nothing but h steep rock, 
bearing no resemblance ai all to a woman, much less 
to one weeping; but when you are at sMne dis- 
tance, you miglu imagine it to be the flguie of a female 
in distress." 

The story of Niobe has been a favourite subject for 
sculptors ; and it is probable there were once several 
groups representing the mother and her cliildren. One 
of these groups forms the Frontispiece to our first vol- 
ume. Plin^ speaks of one in a temple of Apollo at 
Rome in his tune. 

There is now extant a very large number of short 
Greek pjnea in verse, commonly called epigrams, 
though not in our sense of the word. Several of these 

igtams refer to some figure or figures represenliiig 

obe, or Niobe and her children. One of them, in 
mo lines, runs thus : — 

" The Qods turned me while living into stone, but 
out of stone Praxiteles has restored me to life." 

This was undoubtedly intended to express the wri- 
ter's admiration of some statue of Praxiteles. 

There is a longer inscription than the foregoing. . It 
is couched in the ToUowing terms. 

" Daughter of Tantalus, Niobe, hear ray words 
which are the messengers of wo; listen to the piteous 
tale of our sorrows. Loose the bindings of thy hair, 
mother of a race of youths who have fallen beneath 
the deadly arrows of Phtebus. Thy sons no longer 
Lve. But what is this 1 1 see something more. The 
blood of thy daughters too is streaming around. One 
lies at her mother's knees ; another in her lap ; a third 
on the earth ; and one clings to the breast : one gazes 
stupified at the coming blow, and one crouches down 
to avoid the arrow, while another still lives. But the 
mother, whose tongue once knew no teatraist, atauda 
tike a statoe, hardened into stone." 



epigram 

Nio1>e, . 



Out way up the side of Lebanon was steep, and in 
many parts difficult ; but we were repaid by the delight- 
ful freshness of the air as we mounted, and the grand- 
enrof th« Tiews on every side. 



It was about nooa when we Mufced a ttnatl ttretm 
flowing down from the mountain, on the banks o( 
whjch we halted to refresh ourselves, and soon after 
reached the village of Slbbeehel above it. We saw 
here some ancient sepulchres in the rocks, and a new 
ohurch just finished, the inhabitants being all Christians 
of the Greek communion. There was an appearance 
of fresher health and vigour is the men than is seen in 
the plains, and the women were fairer than their low- 
land neighbours. The former were dressed in the 
usual costume of the peasantry of the cotulry; but the 
latter wore a bom of metal, luffering in shape and po- 
sition from anv that I had yet seen. It was placed on 
the crown of tAe head pointing rather backward, like a 
small diadem ; and being flat at the top, and larger 
there than at &e bottom, it looked exactly like one ot 
the small boiling kettles of the country reversed. There 
is a fine spring, in ao arched well, just over Sibbeehel, 
over wikicn is a cross, and at which we drank. The 
population of the place might amount to 200 persons ; 
and the state of their grounds spoke favourably of their 
industry. 

In about an hour from hence we passed under anoth- 
er Christian village on the summit of a high hill on our 
left. This was called Aytou, and though small, had 
several large and well-built dwellings in it. The road 
became here so fatiguing to our horses, as to require 
occasional halts. It was in many places dangerous 
too^ as it [vesenled only a bed of smooth stones, on 
which the foot could take no hold. The layers of 
rock having exactly the same form as the suiiace ot 
the soil and shape of the mountain, presented in mass- 
es a steep smooth side, over which it was necessary 
to lead our animnls, and to use great caution ourselves. 
This same cause renders many parts of the road along 
the coast disagreeable. 

It was fully another hour before we reached the 
siunmit of the mountain, this part of which is called 
Jebel Anoeto. The whole body of this is white lime- 
stone rock of different qualities, and here the stone has 
streaks, or layers of red, as if coloured by the oiide of 
iron, or some other metal. There was, at this moment, 
snow still remaining here, though the heat of the sun 
was nearly equal to that of an English summer. Flocks 
of large white long-haired goats were browsiog on the 
rocks, nnder the care of boys and their faithful dogs ; 
and pines and young cedars of a smaller size were 
abundant. The view from hence, on looking west- 
ward, commands an unbounded horizon at sea, with the 
whole of the coast from Ras-el-Shukkah to the extreme 
northern point of land seen from Taiabolus. The port 
and island of that town bore from us about N. by W. t 
W. perhaps fif^en miles ; but the town itself was not 
visible, from the intervention of the hill which over- 
hangs it. The whole of the plain below, with the 
deep valleys which interseclit, looked beautiful from 
hence, presenting com lauds of the freshest green, 
bare patches of ploughed land, showing a deep rea 
•oil, and olive trees, and streams of water in abundance. 
The bluff point of Ras-el-Shukkab, which had been 
called, according to Strabo, the Face of God, from an 
idea of its being the end of Lebanon, looked from hence 
quite insignificant, fnDm beine so much lower than our 
own level; and the white hills and valleys, over which 
we had crossed widi much fatigue, now looked like 
the little eminences raised by ants, and resembled very 
much the white hills on the banks of the Jordan, as 
seen in that valley from the Mount of Olives near 
Jerusalem. We descended over the eastern side of 
this Jebel Armelo, and opened a narrow but exceed- 
ingly deep valley, called Wadi Khezheyap. The 
descent dovm the perpendicular cliffs of the eastern 
part of this hill was by winding steps, cut originally 
m the rock in some places, and formed by stones and 
earth in others, over which it was necessary to lead our 
horses with great caution. The valley was watered 
by a flne stream, running through it, and presented on 
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ell sides nuiln of the inefct'actiW iaijutrj.—Bvcking- 
ham't TraveU among the Jrofr TVibe*. 



THE NORTH CAt>B, 

Thia Cape forms the mosl nortberly paint of the 
cODiinent of Europe, and may be re^rded as one of 
the sublimest wonder* of Aacuie. It is situated within 
the arctic circle, in seventy-one degrees ten minutes 
north latitude. . It has been accurately described by a 
late voyager, from whose account the following par- 
ticulars are extracted. 

In approaching the Cape, a Hitle before midnight, 
its rocks at first appeared to be nearly of an equal 
height, until they terminated in a perpendicular peak ; 
but, on a nearer view, those within were found to be 
much higher than those of the extreme peak or point. 
Their generml appearance was highly picturesque. 
The sea, breaking against this immavable rampart, 
ifhicb had withstood its fury from the remotest ages, 
Dellowed, and formed a thick border of while froth. 
This spectacle, equally beautiful and teirific, was illu- 
minated fay the MiPKKiHT scH ; and the shade which 
covered the western side of the rocks rendered (heir 
aspect still more tremendous. The height of these 
rocks could not be ascertained ; but here every thing 
was on so grand a scale, tliat a point of comparison 
could not be aSbrded by any ordinary known objects. 

On landing, the parly discovered a grotto, formed of 
rocks, the surface of which had been washed smooth 
by the waves, and having within a spring of fresh 
water. The only accessible spot in the vicinity was a 
hill, some hundred paces in circumference, surrounded 
by enormous crags.— Prom the summit of this hill, 
turning towards the sea, they perceived to the right a 
prodigious mountain, attached to the Cape^ and rearing 
Its sterU mass to the akies. To the left, a neck ^ 
land, covered with less elevated rocks, aEainst which 
the surge dashed with violence, closed the bay, and 
admitted but a limited view of the ocean. To see as 
far as possible into the interior, our navigators climbed 
almost to the summit of (he mountain, where a most 
tbngolar landscape presented itself to the view. A 
take in the foreground had an elevation of at least 
ninety feet above the level of the sea; and on the top 
of an adjacent^ but less lofty mountain, was another 
lake. The view was terminated by peaked rocks, che- 
quered by patches of snow. 

At midnight the sun still remained several degrees 
above the horizon, and continued to ascend higher and 
higher till noon, when having again descended, ii 
^ssed the north, without dipping below the horizoni 
This phenomenon, which is as extraordinary to the 
inhabitants of the torrid and temperate zones, as snow 
is to (he inhabitants of (he torrid zone, could no 
viewed without a particular interest. Two months of 
continued day-light, during which space the sun n< 
sets, seem to'place the traveller in a new stale of ._ 
Htence } while the efleet on the inhahitanta of these 



.^ _ singular. During- thfl time the sun is 

petpetually above the horiion, they rise at ten in the 
morning, dine at five or six in the evening, and go to bed 
at one. Btit, during the winter season, when, from 
' ' ' ' of December until the end of January, 



le Bun never rises, they sleep above half of the t^ 
..''four hours, and employ ib« other half in sittuig q- 
tKe file, all businesi being at an end, and i 
ttaikness prevailing. 

The cause of this, phenomenon, as it affects the ~ 
northern and southern regions of tne earth, may be 
readily understood. The sun always illumines half 
the earth at once, and shines on every aide ninety 
degrees from the place where he is vertical. When 
he is vertical over the equator, or equidistant from 
both poles, he shines as far as each pole; and this 
happens in spring and automn. But, as he declines to 
the north in summer, he shines beyond the north pole, 
and all the countries near that pole turn round in pei- 
petuai sunshine : he, at the same time, leaves the south 
pole an equal number of d^rees, and those parts turn 
round in aarkness. The eltect is contrary at each pole, 
in our winter the sun declining south of the equator. 

About three miles from the Norih Cape lies Maao, 
the northemmosl part of Norwegian Lapland. It is 
formed of a very fine bay, in which ships may winter 
with the greatest eeeatiiy.— Monthly RepoaUory. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

(CoaUniuU CrDin ftft 383 of VoL I) 



" The venerable BratEDicr Joheph Labrg, who died in 
the odour of sanctity, on the I6Ih of April 1783." 
If such a creature as the TtnerabU B. J. Labie can 
be called a man, he was one of the dirtiest that ever 
" died in the odour of sanctity |" and yet, for (he edifi- 
cation of the English, his life is translated from the 
French "by the Rev. M.James Barnard, ex-president 
of the English college at Lisbon, and Vicar General 
of the London district." 

From this volume it appeara that Labre was bom et 
Boulogne on the 86th of March, 1748. When a chUd. 
he would not play as other children did, but made 
little (watories, and "chastised his body." Having thus 
early put forth " buds of self-denial, and self-contempt," 
he was taught Latin, educated superior to his station, 
did penance, made his first general confession, and 
found his chief delight at the feet of altars. At six- 
teen years old, instead of eating his food, he g«ve it 
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awajT out of the window. r*?ad pious lxM>ks as he walk<- 
ed, turned the house of liis uncle, a priest, into a kind 
of monastery, observed religious poverty, monkish 
silence, and austere penance, and, by way of humility, 
performed abject omces for the people of the parish, 
fetched provender for their animals, took care of their 
cattle, and cleaned the stalls. The aversion which he 
had agaiast the world induced him to enter into a con- 
vent of Carthusians ; where he discovered that he dis- 
liked profound retirement, and imagined he should not 
be able to save his soul unless he embraced an order 
more austere. Upon this he returned home, added ex- 
traordinary mortifications to his fasts and prayers, in- 
stead of sleeping on his bed lay on thie floor, and told 
his mother he wished to go and live upon roots as the 
anchorets did. All this he might have done in the 
Carthusian convent, but his brain seems to have been 
a little cracked, for he resolved to go into another Car- 
thusian convent, the prior of which would not admit 
him till he had studied philosophy for a year, and 
learned the Gregorian chant. Church music was very 
agreeable to him — ^but it was not so with regard to 
logic, " Notwithstanding all his efforts, he was never 
able to conquer his repugnance to this branch of study ;" 
yet he somehow or other scrambled through an exam- 
ination ; got admitted into the convent ; ^^ thou r t its 
rules far too mild for such a jpinner as he looked upon 
himself to be ;" and after a six weeks trial, left in 
search of admission into the order of La Trappe, as 
the most riffid of any that he knew. The Trappists 
would not have him. This refusal he looked upon as 
a heavenly favour, because the monastery of Sept- 
Fonts surpassed La Trappe in severe austerities and 
discipline ; and there he oecame a " novice'' till this 
life he fancied did not agree with him. " Having a 
long time before quitted his father's house, he could 
not think of returning to it again *," and at two and 
twenty years of age ne knew not what to do. His 
biographer says, that '^ little fit for the cloister, and still 
less fit for the world, he was destitute of the means of 
getting a livelihood ; and being now persuaded of what 
were the designs of God concerning him, he resolved 
to follow the conduct, the light, and inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit, and to submit Umself to all the sufferings 
and afflictions which might await him." His first step 
to this was writing a farewell letter to his parents, on 
the 31st of August, 1779, "and from that time they 
never received any account of him till after his death." 

(Tq be concluded in our next) 



THE DEVIL'S BLOOD. 



The Rev, Mr. Hecwelder relates the following fact 
of the influence of rdm upon an Indian. 

An Indian who had been born and brought up at 
Minnisink, near the Delaware Water Gap, told me, 
near fifty years ago, that he had once, under the in- 
fluence of strong liquoi^ killed the best Indian friend 
he had, fancying him to be his worst avowed enemy. 

He said that the deception was complete, and that 
while intoxicated, the face of his friend presented to 
his eyes all the features of the man with whom he was 
in a state of hostility. 

It is impossible to express the horror with which he 
was struck when ke awoke from that delusion ; he was 
so shocked, that he from that moment resolved never 
more to taste of the maddening poison, of which he 
was convinced the Devil was the inventor; for it could 
only be the Evil Spirit who made him see his enemy 
when his friend was before him, and produced so strong 
a delusion on his bewildered senses. •. 

From that time until his death, which happened 
thirty years afterwards, he never drank a drop uf^&rdent 
spirits, which he always called " the devil's blood," 
and was firmly persuaded that the Devil^ or some of 
the infernal spirits, had a hand in preparing it. — Pio- 



POETRY. 

THE HERMIT.— Bt B^tob. 

At theclosd of the.dsy, when the hamlet ii stiU, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfuloess prove i 
When naught but the torrent is aeard on toe hill, 

And naught but the Nightingale's sons in the grove i 
'Twss thus by the cave of a mountain afar, 

While his hsr^ ninf symphonious, a hermit bcigan i 
No more with himseuor with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, though he £bU as a man. 

"Ah ! why all abandon'd to darkness snd wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing ftil 'I 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom intbral. 
But if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay : 

Mourn, sweetest complainer^ man calls thee to nkoanib 
O sooth dim whose pleasures like thine paes away, 

Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 

Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky^ 

The moon half extinguished her cresci^nt displays : 
But lately I mark'd when m^esiick on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in the blaas. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path thatconducts thee to splendour again ; 
But man's fsded glory what change shall renew 1 

Ah fool ! to exmt in a glory so vain. 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn; but ye woodlands, I mourn not for yoai 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore^ 

Perfiim'd with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom wilt save : 
But when shall sprint visit the mouldering urn t 

O when ihall aay diawn on the night of the grave I 

'Twas thus by theglare of false science betrav'd. 

That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blina ; 
My thoughts wont to roam from shade onward to shades 

Destruction before me and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cried. 

Thy creature who fain would not wanaer from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinauish mv pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away i 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the trsveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmjr effulgence of morn. 
See, truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom f 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending^ 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 

OUR FIRST VOLUME. 

It will be perceived that various subjects are contin- 
ued from our first volume. Such is the character of 
this publication, and the nature of those subjects, that 
this measure is unavoidable. We cannot, for example, 
treat fully on Universal History in a small weekly 
periodical, in less time than several years. And there 
are various other subjects which require more than a 
year for this purpose. It will therefore be readily per- 
ceived, that it is necessary for those who would have 
the whole of certain subjects, to take tlic work from its 
commencement. It should be recollected that it is not 
like purchasing a lot of old newspapers, to buy the Ist. 
Vol of this paper. We treat rnncipally on standard 
subjects of knowledge $ and, to such as have not already 
perused that volume, it would be as new and as valua- 
ble as the current one. As we stereotype our work, 
we can furnish it to new subscribers to any extent. 
The price imboimd is the same as the present, viz. 
$1,50 ; well-bound and lettered, Q2^ 

APE. 

The highest order of the class Simia^ or of four- 
handed animals, having a separate thumb on each, ca- 
pable of being opposed to the other fingers. Their 
hands, &c. nearly resemble those of men; they are des- 
titute of tails, walk upright, are mild and gentle, imi- 
tate human actions more closely, and are susceptible of 
greater attainment!, than any others of the same tribe. 
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HISTORY. 



The followiof additional heathen testimony to the 
fact of the building of Babel and the Dispersion, is 
given by Josephus. 

. " The Sibyl also makes mention of this tower, and of 
the confusion of the language when she says thus: 
' When all men were of one language, some of tlicm 
built a high tower, as if they would Uiereby ascend up 
to heaven, but the gods sent storms of wind and over- 
threw the tower, and gave every one his peculiar lan- 
guage ; and for this reason it was that the city was 
called BabvlonJ But as to the plain of Shinar, m the 
country of Babylonia, Hestiieus mentions it, when he 
says thus : ' Such of the priests as were saved took the 
sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, and came to Shinar 
of Babylonia.' " 

The same events are evidently alluded to by Homer, 
Virffil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucian, under the allegory 
of the attempt of the Giants to scale heaven. Abyde- 
nus and Eupolemus likewise mention the same. That 
it was constructed of burnt bricks and bitumen, is attest- 
ed by Justin, Quintus Gurtius, Vitruvius, and otiier 
heathen writers, and by modern travellers who have 
visited the ruins. And the numerous languages in the 
world, unaccountable on anv natural principle, are so 
many existing evidences of the confusion of tongues in 
the miraculous manner already described. 

How strikingly do all the foregoing accounts, tradi- 
tions, and circumstances, coincide in proof of the finreat 
historical truth, that mankind, not long after the Del- 
uge, erected a stupendous tower to gratify their pride 
and ambition, i^nd were forced to abandon the work be- 
fore its completion, in consequence of the miraculous 
confusion of their language. To those who object to 
the reality of the occurrence of these events, we have 
only to say: — What furtlier proof could there be than 
has been adduced ? What ancient historical fact can 
be proved, if these evidences are insuHicient to prove 
the one under consideration? And how can these 
various coincidences be accounted for, excepting by the 
admission of the fact ? We say in this instance as we 
did in that of the E^lugc: that it requires far greater 
credulity to believe, under all the circumstances of the 
case, that such events did not take place, than to 
believe that they actually did occur. 

We have already remarked, that after the Gonfusion 
of Tongues, mankmd were scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth. The Jewish historian Moses speak- 
ing of this event says : — ^ So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; and 
they left off to build the city. Unto Eber were born 
two sons ; the name of the one was Peleg, for in his 
days was the earth divided *, and his brother'k name 
was Joktan." Josephus another JeMrish historian, 
having described the confusion of Tonsues, says : — 
"After this they were dispersed abroad, on account 
of their languages, and went out by colonies every 
where ; and each colony took possession of that land 
which they lighted upon, and unto which God led 
them, so that the whole continent was filled with 
them, both the inland and maritiihe countries. There 
were some also who passed over the sea in ships, and 
inhabited the islands ; and some of those nations do 
atill retain the denominations which were given them 
Vol. IL— 2 



by their first founders ; but some have lost them also, 
and some have only admitted certain changes ki them, 
that they might be the more intelligible to the inhabit* 
ants. And they were the Greeks who became the 
authors of such mutations ; for when in after ages they 
grew potent, they claimed to themselves the glory of 
anti<r]uity ; givins names to the nations that sounded 
well, [in Greek,] that they mij^ht be better understood 
among themselves ; and settmg agreeable forms 6f 
government over them, as if they were a people de- 
rived from themselves." 

Our history is now brought down to the termination 
of the second ^reat period in the annals of mankind. 
Before proceedmg further, theiefore^ we will insert oiur 
biograpnical notices belonging to this period. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTRRS WHO UVSD DUR- 
ING THIS PERIOD. 

Noah, as we have already stated, was both an Ante- 
diluvian and a Postdiluvian character. But his bio- 
graphy properly belongs to the latter period, as his ca- 
reer did not terminate till long after the Deluge. This 
renowned individual was the second great Parent of the 
human race. . He was the ninth in descent from Adam, 
being the son of Lamech, the son of Methuselah, the 
son of Elnoch, the son of Jared, the son of Mahalaleely 
the son of Cainan, the son of Enos, tlie son of Seth, 
the son of Adam. He was therefore one of the pa- 
triarchal line from Adam. He was distinguished for 
his piety amid the universal morel corruption abound- 
ing in his time ; ^vas " a preacher of righteousness" to 
a perverse generation ; and was the honoured instru- 
ment selected by God for the preservatioii of mankind 
from utter destruction. He was the connecting link 
between the Antediluvian and Postdiluvian worlds. 
Being warned by God of the destruction impending 
o'er the heads of the Antediluvians, he prepared an 
ark, which he seems to have been a hundred years 
in constructing, and took into it his family and some 
of the various kinds of beasts, and fowls, and creep- 
ing things. This being done, the Deluge came, de- 
stroying all without the ark, and bearing aloft that 
vessel and its inmates in safety. Noah was six hun- 
dred years old when this event transpired. For more 
than a year he continued in the ark ; but the Flood 
having at length subsided, he went out of it, and, as 
an expression of his gratitude, built an altar and oflered 
a sacrifice of beasts and fowb to his merciful Preserver ; 
whereupon God made a covenant with him that there 
should not be another such Deluge, and made the 
rainbow the sign of that covenant. Of Noah it was 
said by Lamech his father, in the spirit of prophecy. 
'* This same shall comfort us concerning our work, ana 
toil of our hands, because of the ^und which the 
Lord hath cursed.'' Some, taking it for granted that 
animal food was not permitted till a(\er the Flood, have 
supposed that the comforting here mentioned consisted 
in the grant made to Noah to use animal food. But 
on examining the subject, we iind a flu- more probable 
solution of the passage in the promise of God to Noah 
after the offering of his sacrifice, as follows : — "The' 
Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the Lord said in his 
heart, I will not again cur§e the ground any more for 

man's sake ; neither will I again smite any more 

every living thing as I hava done. While the earth 
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remaiDPth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 

and summer and wintec, und day and night, shaU nol 
cease."— After this, Noah planted a vineyard, on the 
fniil of which he became inebriated. Ham, hb 
youngest son, observing him in this condition, exposed 
him to his brethren, who, taking a garmeni, went 
backwards, and covered their father. When Noah 
awoke from his wine, and learned what his sons had 
done 10 him, he denounced a curse against the poEterity 
of Ciinaan, the sou of Haju, aud pronounced a Iilessing 
on Shem and Japheth. Alt that we can positively 
learn of Noah aiYer this is, that be lived tilt he was 
950 yeais of age. The procability is, as we have here- 
tofore staled, thai he GnBily settled in some pait of Chi- 
na, and founded that empue. 

Japheth was the eldest son of Noah. He was horn 
dbout a hundred years he£>re the Flood. His 
were Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshecli, 
and Tiru. The blessing piouuunced upon him for 
his act of filial respect above noticed, was as follows : — 
" God a^all enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tenti a£ Sheni, and Canaan shall be his servant." Ja- 
pheth's age aud place of residence are uot given. 
There is ceasoa, however, to suppose, (hat he contin- 
ued wtik his father. 

Shem was the second son of Noah. He was born 
aliom ninety-eight years before the Flood. In him was 
the patriarchal line continued. The blessing pro- 
nounced upoil him ran thus : — " Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant." The 
children of Shem were Elam, Asshur, Arphaitad, Lud, 
and Araffl. He probably continued with his father. 
He ntlained the age of 600 years, and was the only son 
of Noah whose age is given. 

Ham was the third son of Noah, bom probably 
about ninety-sin years before the Flood. His sons 
were Ihese : Cush, Misniim, Phut, and Canaan. He 
wBs cursed by his father for his exposure of him when 
inebriated, and doomed to be a servant of servants. 
How long he lived, and ivhere he lived, we are not in- 
formed. He probably remained in ihe neighbourhood 
of his father. 

Nimrod, the grandson of Kara, and the son of Gush, 
was the most conspicuous 'character, Noah excepted, 
that fis^red daring this period. He appears to nave 
excelled all others in hunting. He was also the 
founder of the Chaldean empire. He is the first mo- 
narch raeniiooed in all hfstory. " And the beginning 
of his kingdom was Bahel^ and Erech, and Accad, and 
Cnlneh, in the land of Shinar." On what authority he 
is said 10 have waged war on hb species, we have yet 
to leant. 




VIEW OP THE SXIPP08ED SITE OF BABYLON. 

Now that we are on the subject of Nimrod's govern- 
ment, it might not he nnlimely to give a description of 
the situation and appearance of that spot to celebrated 
in the annals of the world where he be§an his teign. 
The cut above, with the following descnption, is from 
the MoDtbly Re^ttory. 



" Babylon is descnbed by Herodotus as enclosing 
within ils walls, a space of Bfleen square miles. The 
walls he slates were eighty-seven feet thick, and three 
hundred and fifty feet high. Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
lo whom we are indebted Tor the annexed view of the 
supposed site of this famous city, and of the rivei. 
Euphrates, thinks that Babylon was so far from being 
exactly divided by the river, itiat its greatest extent lay 
to the west. He says, from the situation of Birs Nun- 
rood, on the western plain, and the chain of building- 
remains intersected by patcnes of verdure, which con- 
nect the bank of the river from Iwyond Anana with 
that extraordinary pile, the sketch ot the city thai way 
seems fully enual to the prescribed bounds; and wher- 
ever the old Tower of Babel coutd be traced, there we 
ihouM doubtless look for the most ancient portion of 
the city r that which bad comprised the capital until 
Nebuchadnezzar, despising the palace of his ancestors, 
and ' the boundaries of their habitations,' erected a 
vaster and more magnificent sirucinre on the opposite 
bank of the river, and spread the walls of Ihe city yet 
further towards the rising sun. The eastern Itank, cer- 
tainly, has preserved more remains than the west^ but 
if the Kasr, or palace, &c. are really the rains of the 
new palace and its citadel, then we have the natural 
solution ; wherever the court was, there would the pop- 
ulation draw, till the opposite side were comparatively 
deserted. The aggrandi7ement of the temple of Belus 
in that quarter, by the same monarch, who had given 
a rival to its ancient palace, would in some measure 
act as a counterpoise. But when Gyms, for hi^ own 
immediate object, so eSectmlly stopped the course of 
(he river, the consequences of the hute with which it 
was done are said to have broken down certain defen- 
sive dykes to Ihe west of the city, and hence itune 
5 arts ever af^erwardE became a marsh. No person can 
ouht, that all who could, would withdraw from such 
unwholesome quarters; and when the temple was sacked 
by Xerxes, then we may suppose that tne iohabitauis 
tvould emigrate to the other snore." 



LITERATURE. 
LlbTGUAGE. 

Our next subject of inquiry will be. Which was the 
original language 1 To this we readily reply ; No one 
ns It DOW is. Too many changes have occurred in 
every language to permit us to expect to find any one 
now like that one, And yet it ii but rational to con- 
clude, that the original language was not destroyed at 
Babel, but that a portion otmankind retained it as one 
of the many kinds spoken after the Confusion. The 
portion of mankind which did retain this language 
were undonbtedjy those who remained in Chaldea 
This is a more natural supposition, than that those 
whose language was chaneed remained there. We 
come therefore to the concksion, that the primitive 
Chaldean language was the original one. 

Now it will he recollected that Abraham was a na 
live of Ur of the Cl»ldeei. From him descended tht 
Jews or Hebrews. Thus we perceive at once thai the 
ancient Hebrew and Chaldean languages were from 
the same source. And if Noah was not present at the 
Dispersion, as has been supposed, hut was at that time 
dwelling in China with a portion of his posterity, then 
of course his party also retained the origiuet language- 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that the ancient 
Chinese, Chaldean, and Hebrew languages were all 
substantially the same, and may all be considered as 
the primitive language. This aeduction, drawn from 
the circumstances tu the case, is confirmed hy those 
languages themselves. 

" I am inclined to think," says Shuckford, " that ir 
any one would take the [nins to examine strictly the 
Chaldean and Hebrew languages, and take from eaeb 
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whftt mif te&sanablf be auppoaed to have been im- 

goTimenis made since ibeir original ; he will find (he 
haldean aad Hebrew tongue to have been at Grst the 
very same. There are evidently, even sull, in the 
Chaldean Tongue, great ujmbera of words ifie same 
with the Hebrew; perhaps as ntviy b& mankind had 
for their use before the confusion of Babel ; and there 
»re many words in these two tongues which aie rery 
jiffetent, but their import oi sigoilicaiion is very often 
■ueli as may occasion us lo conjecture that they were 
ioTented at or since that confueioD. The lirst words 
of mHukind were, doubtless, as 1 have before eaid, [he 
names of the common ihings and creatures, and of their 
roost obrious qualities and actions, which men could 
not live without observing, nor converse without speak- 
ing of. As they grew more acquainted with the world, 
more knowledge was acquired, and more words became 
necessary. It would be to little purpose to consider a 
large Ihe dispute for ttie priority of the Hebrew o: 
Cluudean toneue. We may take either, and eoJeavou. 
to strip it of all its improvements, and see whethw it 
its infant state it has any real marks of an original 
language. I shall choose the Hebrew, and leave the 
leamea reader to consider how far what I offer may be" 
equally true of the Chaldean tongue. 

" And if we consider the Hebrew tcngue in ill 
Tiew, we must not take it as Moses wrote it, much le 
with the improvements or additions it may have sin 
received; but we must strip it of every thing which 
looks like an addition of art, and reduce it, as far 3~ 
may be, to a true original simjilieity. And 1, all it 
vowels and puncruations, which could never be imu 
gined until it came to be written, and which are u 
no wise necessary tu writing i(, are too modern to be 
mentioned. 2. All the prefixed tnd afQied letters 
were added in time, to express persons in a better man- 
ner than could be done without (hem. 3. The various 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs, 
were not original, but invented as men found occasion, 
for a greater clearness and copiousness of expression. 
4. In the same manner the few adjectives they have, 
and the numbers and regimen of nouns, were not from 
the beginning. By these means we may reduce the 
whole language to the single theme of the verbs, « 
to the nouns or names of things and men ; and of these 
I would observe, 1, Thai the Hebrew nouns are cor 
roonly derived from the verbs ; and this is agreeable 
the account which Moses gives of the first inventing of 
the names of things. When Cain was to be named, 
his mother observed, that she bad got a man from the 
LoBD, and therefore called him Cain, from the verb 
which lignifies to get. So when Seib was to be 
named, she considered that Grod had appointed her 
another, and called his name Sech, from the verb whi'~h 
signifies to appoint. When Noah was to be named, 
his father foresaw (hat he would comfort them, and . 
named bim Noah, from the verb which signifies 
comfort. And probably this was the manner in which 
Adam named the creatures: he observed and consid- 
ered some particular action in each of them, fixed a 
name for that action, and from that named the creature : 
according to it. 2. All the verbs of the Hebrew : 
tongue, at least all that originally belonged lo it, coi 

tuifonnly of three letters, and were perhaps at 

pronounced as monosyllables ; for it may be ilie vowels 

were afterwards invented, which dissolved some of the 

words into more svllablea than one. I am the n 

inclined to think this possible, because in many ins 

CCS the same letter dissolves a word, or keeps it a mi 

syllable, according as the vowel differs, which is pi 

it. Avca is of two syllables ; Aour and Aouih are i 

words of one: and many Hebrew words now pronoun- | med ; and as this tower is unqaeslionably of a date 

ced with two vowels, might originally have had but [ much potterior to the days of the Israelites Eoiouming 

one : Barak, to blett, might at first be read Brak, with ' in these parts, and of Greek or Roman work in the 

many other words of the same sort. There are indeed | decline of these empires, the marks are mcsi probablv 

•eventl words in this laiwuage which are not ao easily those of the Arabs. The inqtiiry sufgeated would still 

redadble to monosyllableB ; but that* wem lo have ' be uiefnl, howeT«r, inasmuch h ir Ae chaiactett no 



n 

tlie Written Mounttin wen found g«Denlly Teaemblinz 
these, it nugbt be eODchided Ibat ther also were the 
work of Araht, and not of tlie Jews duriiu their wan- 
il^rmg in the Desert ol Sin. 

Tj the eutward of this tower, s few paces only, are 
remain* of rained bi^ildion, and to the soutbward are 
Been fonnilaliona, with brAcn pottery, and other vev 
tiges of fomter ptmulatioi^ extending for more than 
half a mile to iba nr*t divuion of enclosed dwellings 
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belonging to the town. This is ahoat 800 yatdt 
squa^, the walls are low, but are constructed of Iai«e 
■tones, and the interior of this space is filled with 
rained buildings, the arch doorways of which are the 
only parts remaining perfect. These arches are all erf 
the Roman shape ; and 1 ohserred amongst the rains, 
in seTeral placM, appearances of stone tKams bavinf 
been laid on the walls, so as to reach from aidetoaide, 
and rapport entirely the roof of the dwelliitg. 



MTTHOLOOY. 



PHAETON PRECIPITATED FROM THE CHARIOT OF SOL. 



Sol, ot Ihe snn, is stated by some mythologisls to be 
the same as Apollo. This however is not the gen- 
eral opinion. Sol was the eon of Hyperion ; though 
some authors suppMe Sol and Hyperion the same. 
Lncian makes Sol one of the Titans. He is usually 
.'epresented like a young man with a radiated head, 
his pallium thrown orer his left arm. 

Sol had four hOiaes, to wheel his flaming car through 
thevaulted aliiea. Fulgentius aayg, the names of these 
horses are. Errthreus or the Red, Actteon or the Bright, 
Lampos the Respleadent, and Philogrous the Lorer of 
t' -Earlh. Thefirst name, Krythreus, is taken from the 
r- ig of Ihe sun, when his rays are of a ruddy colour. 
' I i for this reason that Homer calls Aurora rosy-6n- 
,;eied. The second of Sol's horses, Action, has his 
.fume from the brightness of the sun after he has made 
'-onsideralile progress in his career for the day. The 
;:jrd, Lampos, is so called from the splendour of Ihe 
noon-day sun. The fourth, Philogsus, takes his name 
from the setting sun, when he seems to incline to the 
earth. Ovid, nowerer, gires tbem different names, 
vailing them Fyroaia, Eooi, jEthon, and Phlegoa. In 



the cut aboTe, but two of these hones appear— the 
other two perchance had taken fright, and ran away. 
This cut we will now proceed to explain. 

Sol had a son by Clymene named Phaeton. Phaeton 
haling received some affront from Epaphas, a son of 
Jupiter, tending to his disparagement, detennined to 
demonstrate to the whole world the nobleness of hia 
birth. To accomplish this object, he repaired to hia 
father, and obtained from him an oaih tnat he woald 
grant him whatsoever he might ask. He then request- 
ed the privilege of driving his father's horses one day. 
Startled st the mad proposal, and yet being bound by 
bis oath, Sol remonstrated with him on the impropriety 
of such an intention, setting before him in the clearest 
light the hazardous nature of the undertaking. But 
Phaeton was not to be shaken in his purpose. He in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of his' father's promise, who 
consequently was bound to comply. Phaeton exulting 
at the glorious prospect before him, mounted the dr^ 
chariot, and set forward. But being frightened at the 
sight of the sign Scorpio, he turned the coursers from 
thait wonted path ; which they perceiving took ftigh^ 
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1^ Pbuton beiqs unable to 
1 but'lhe eipe- 

. ..._ „ And now ihey 

e rajiidly approaching the earth, and by their ap- 
noxiniation haa alreadv set it on fiie. Jupiter from hiK 
Bmpriean height beheld the aceoe, ud, to prevent a 



ud duhed about at random, PI 

control thoH fieiy Meeds wbicL 

rienced hand of his father could guide, 



uniTenal confla^tioB, tUnched forth ■ mighty tfanit- 
derbolt, and precipitated Phaetoa headlong to iha earth. 
The sisters of Phaeton, Lampethtua, Lampetia, and 
Phathu«a, (called the Heliades,) ineeuanUy deplored 
his fate, and were at length tnuMformed into poplin 
weeping amber inalead <u teara. 



NATURAL HISTOBT. 



THE ELEPHANT. 



"The hmnau race ezctpted, the Elephant is the 
most respectable of aaimals. In tixe he auroaases all 
other teiresuial creaiuret, and in undcntandiBg he is 
inferior only to roan. Of all the brute creation, the 
elephant, the dog, the ape, the bearer, are all roost ad- 
mirable for their aa^city ; but the xenius of the d(% is 
only borrowed, being m»truct«d by man in almost 
every thing he knows ; the monkey has only the appear- 
ance of wisdom ; and the beaver is only sensible with 
n^gard lo himself, and those of his species. The Ele- 
phant is superior to Ihem all three; he unites all their 
most eminent qtialities. The hand is the principal 
or^n of the monkey's dexterity ; the Elephant with nis 
Irank, which serves him instead of arms and hands, 
with which he can lift op and seize the smallest as 
well as the largest objects, carry them to his mouth, 
place them on his back, hold them, or throw them far 
off, has the same dexterity as the monkey, and at the 
aame time the tractableness of the dog ; he is like him 
■usceptible of gratiludt, capable of strong attachment; 
he tises himseli to man withuut reluctance, and sub- 
inita to him, not so much by force, as by good treat- 
ment ; he terraa him with steal, intelligence, and fideli- 



ty ; in fine, the elephant, like the beaver, lores the 
society of his equals, and makes them understand him. 
They are often Geen to assemble together, disperse, act 
in eoneerl, and if they do not erect buildings, and do 
not worl in common, it ia perliaps for want of room 
onlv, and tranquillity ; for men have very anciently 
multiplied in all the resions inhabited by the elephant ; 
he consequently lives in fear and anxiety, and is no- 
where a peaceful possessor of a space large and secure 
enough to establish his habitation on a settled spot 
Every being in nature has his real price, and relative 
value : to judge of both iu the elephant, we must allow 
him at least the judgment of the beaver, the dexterity 
of the monkey, the sentiment of the dog, and, lo add to 
these qualifications, the peculiar advantages of strength, 
size, and longevity. We must not forget his arms, or 
his d'Tence, with which he can pierce through and con- 
quer the lion. We must observe, that he shakes the 
ground at every step ; that with his trunk he toots up 
trees ; that with the strength of bis body he makes a 
breach in a wall ; that being teaible by his foree, he is 
invincible by tUb resistance only of his enormous maa*, 
and by the thickneis of the leather which covers it ; 
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tbmt oe can earrf on his back a tourer anned ir war, 
wifb a number of men ; that he alonp neves mafihmes, 
and carries burthens 'vAiich six hors^ss cannot )*ic^. 
To this prodigious strength he loins courage, pradeii^e 
coolness, and exact obedience : he preserves moderation 
even in nis most violent {Nissioa ; he is more conslan* 
tlian impetuous in love ; in anger he does not forget 
his friends ; he never attacks any but those who have 
l^iven him offence ; he remembers favours as lonj; t^ 
injuries : having no taste for flesh, and feeding chieCy 
upon vegetables, he is not naturally an enemy to 
other animals ; he is beloved by them all, since all of 
them respect him, and have no cause to mr him. For 
these reasons, men have had at all times a veneration 
for this great, this first of animals. The ancients con- 
sidered the Elephant as a prodigy, a miracle of catur**; 
ihey have much exaggerated his natural faculties ; they 
attribute to him, without hesitation, not only intellect- 
ual qualities, but moral virtues. 

^^ In a wild state, the Elephant is neither bloody nbr 
ferocious ; his manners are social ; he seldom wanders 
alone ; he commonly walks in company, the oldest 
leads the herd, the next in age drives them, and forms 
the rear ; the young and the weak are in the middle. 
The females carry their young, and hold them close 
with their trunks. They only observe this order, how- 
ever, in perilous marches, when they go to feed on 
cultivated lands ; they walk or travel with less precau- 
tion in forests and solitary places, but atiil keeping at 
such a moderate distance from each other as to be 
able to give mutual assistance and seasonable warn- 
ings of danger. Some, howevei;, straggle, and remain 
behii. i the others ; none but these are attacked by 
hunters, for a small army would be requisite to assail 
the whole herd, and they could not conquer without a 
^reat loss of men ; it is even dangerous to do them the 
feast injury ; they go straight to tne offender, and, not- 
withstanding the weight of their bodv^ they walk so 
fast as that they easily overtake the lightest man in 
running; they pierce him through with their tuslo, 
throw him against a stone, and tread him under their 
feet ; but it is only when they have been provoked, that 
they become so furious and implacable. It is said, that 
when they have been once attacked b^ men, or have 
fallen into a snare, they never forget it, and seek for 
revenge on all occasions. As they have an exquisite 
sense of smelling, perhaps mor? perfect than any other 
animal, owing to tne luge extent of their nose, they 
smell a man at a great distance, and could easily follow 
him by the track. These animals are fond of the banks 
of rivera, deep valleys, shady places, and marehy 
grounds ; they cannot subsist a long while without 
water, and they make it thick and muddy before they 
drink ; they often fill their trunks with it, either to con- 
vey it to their mouth, or to cool their nose, and to 
amuse themselves in sprinkling it around them ; they 
cannot support cold, and suffer equally from excessive 
beat, for, to avoid the burning rays of the sun, they 
penetrate into the thickest forests. They also bathe 
often in the water ; the enormous size of their body is 
rather an advantage to them in swimming, and they do 
not swim so deep in the water as other animals ; be- 
sides, the lenffth of their trunk, which they erect and 
thrjugh whicn they breathe, takes from them all fear 
of being drowned. 

"Their common food is roots, herbs, leaves, and 
voung branches ; they also eat fruit and com, but they 
liave a dislike to flesh and fish. When one of them 
finds abundant pasture, he calls the others, and invites 
them to come and feed with him. As they want a 
great quantity of fodder, they often change their place, 
and when they find cultivated lands, they make a pro- 
digious waste ; their bodies being of an enormous 
weight, they destroy ten times more with their ieet 
than they consume for their food, whicV may be reck- 
oned at the rate of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
f^nsh daily. As they never feed but in great numbers, 



they waste a large territory in about an hour's time ; 
for this reason the Indians and U^ Ne^^roes take great 
pains to prevent their visits, and to drive them away, 
by making a great noise, and great fires ; notwithstand- 
ijip these precautions, however, the elephants often 
tale possession of them, drive away the cattle and men, 
and sometimes pull down their cottages. It is difficult 
to frighten them, as they are little susceptible of fear ; 
nothing can stop them but fireworks, and crackers 
thrown amongst them, the sudden effect of which, often 
reneated. forces them sometimes to turn back. It is 
very difficult to part them, for they commonly attack 
their enemies aU together, proceed unconcerned, or 
torn back. 

" The female Elephant goes two yean with young ; 
when she is in that condition the male never conjoins 
with her. They only bring forth a youn^ one, which 
has teeth as soon as brought forth *, he is then laiger 
than a boar ; yet his tusks are not visible, they appear 
soon after, and at six months old are some inches in 
length ; at that age, the Elephant is larger than an o^ 
and the tusks continue to increase till he is advanced 



m yeara. 

'^ It is very easy to tame the Elephant. As he is the 
strongest and most rational of animals, he is more ser- 
viceable than any of them ; but he was formerly suo* 
posed to feel his servile condition, and never to couole 
m a domestic state. This, however, has been founa to 
be an erroneous opinion. 

" There is, therefore, no domestic Elephant but has 
been wild b^l^re ; and the manner of taking, taming, 
and bringing them into submission, deserves particular 
attention. In the middle of forests, and in the vicinity 
of the places which they frequent a large space is 
chosen, and encircled with palisadoes; the strongest 
trees of the forest serve instead of stakes, to which 
cross pieces of timber are fastened, which support the 
other stakes ; a man may easily pass through this pal- 
isado ; there is another great opening, through which 
the Elephant may go in, with a trap hanging over it, 
or a gate, which is shut behind him : to bring him to 
that enclosure, he must be enticed by a tame female 
ready to take the male ; and when ner leader thinks 
she is near enough to be heard, he obliges her to indi- 
cate by her cries the condition she is in; the wild male 
answers immediately, and begins his march to join 
her ; she repeats her call now and then, and arrives 
first to the mat enclosure, where the male, following 
her track, enters through the same gate. As soon as 
he perceives himself shut up, his ardour vanishes^ and 
when he discovers the hunters, he becomes funous; 
they throw at him ropes with a running knot to stop 
him ; they fetter his legs and his trunk; they bring two 
tame Elephants, led by dexterous mem and try to tie 
them with the wild Elephant ; and at last, by dint of 
dexterity, strenjrth, terror, and caresses, they succeed 
in taming him m a few days. 

CTo be conUnaed.) 
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THE ** VENERABLE" BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRKi. 

(Concluded.) 

His next steps were pilgrimages. First he went to 
Loretto, "from tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he looked on as his mother;" next to Aasissiunif 
the birth-place of St Francis, where h& according to 
custom, got a small blessed cord, which ne constantly 
wore ; then he w^nt to Rome, where he sojourned for 
eight or nine months, and wept '^ in the presence of the 
tomb of the holy apostles f afterwards he visited the 
tomb of St. Romuald at Fabrieno, where the inhabit- 
ants immediately began to look upon him as a saint ; 
from thence he returned to Loretto ; he then journeyed 
to Naples, and had the pleasure of seeing the blooa of 
St. Januarius, which would not liquify when the French 
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entered Naples, till the French General threatened the 
priests who performed the miracle that the city would 
suffer, if the saint remained ohstinate; and m short, 
says the Rev. Vicar General of the London district, 
'^ there was hardly any famous place of devotion in 
Europe which was not visited by this serrant of Grod." 
To follow Labre's other goings to and fro would be 
tedious : suffice it to say that at one of his Loretto trips 
some people offered him an abode, in order to save him 
the trouble of going every night to a bam at a great 
distance ; but as they had prepared a room for him with 
a bed in it, he thought this lodging was too sumptuous; 
and he therefore retired into a hole cut out of the rock 
under the street. Labre at last favoured the city of 
Rome by his fixed residence, and sanctified the Am- 
phitheatre of Flavian by making his home in a hole of 
ihe ancient ruins. 

In this hole of sufficient depth to hold and shelter 
him in a tolerable decree from the weather, he depos- 
ited himself every ni^ht for several years. He em- 
ployed the whole of every day, sometimes in one 
church, and sometimes in another, praying most com- 
monly upon his knees, and at other times standing, and 
always keeping his bod}^ as still as if he were a statue. 
Labre's daiiy exercise in fasting and lifeiessness re- 
duced him to so helpless a state, that a beggar had com- 
Eassion on him, ana gave him a recommendation to a 
ospital, where, "by taking medicines proper for his 
disorder, and more substantml food, he soon grew well;" 
but relapsing into his "constant, uniform, and hidden 
life," he became worse. This opportunity of exhibiting 
Labre's virtues is not neglected by Labre's biographer, 
who minutely informs us of several particulars. 1st. 
He was so careful to observe the law of silence, that in 
the course of a whole month, scarcely any one could 
hear him speak so much as a few words. 2dly. He 
lived in the midst of Rome as if he had lived m the 
midst of a desert. 3dly. He led a life of the greatest 
self-denial, destitute of every thing, disengaged from 
every earthly affection, unnoticed by all mankind, de- 
siring no other riches than poverty, no other pleasures 
than morti6cation, no other distmction than that of 
being the object of universal contempt. 4thly. He in- 
dulged in rigorous poverty, exposed to the vicissitudes 
and inclemencies of the weather, without shelter 
against the cold of winter or the heat of summer, wear- 
ing old clothes, or rather ra^, eating very coarse food, 
and for three years living in the " hole in the wall." 
5thly. To his privations of all wordly goods, he joined 
an almost continual abstinence, frequent fasts, nightly 
vigils, lively and insupportable pains from particular 
mortifications, and two painful tumours which covered 
both his knees, from resting the whole weight of his 
body on them when he prayed. 6lhly. "He looked 
ujpon himself as one of the greatest of sinners ;" and 
tnis was the reason why " he chose to lead a life of re- 
proach and contempt ;" Avhy he herded " among the 
multitude of poor beggars ;" " why he chose to cover 
himself with rags and tatters instead of garments ; why 
he chose to place a barrier of disgust between himseu 
and mankind;" "why he abandoned himself to the 
bites of disagreeable insects;" and why he coveted to 
be covered with filthy blotches. 

Labre's biographer, who was also his confessor, says 
that his " appearance was disagreeable and forbidding. 
his legs were half naked, his clothes were tied rouna 
the waist with an old cord, his head was uncombed, he 
was badly clothed and wrapped up in an old and rag- 
ged coat, and in his outwara appearance he seemed to 
be the most miserable beggar tnat I had ever seen." 
His biographer further says, " I never heard his con- 
fession but in a confessional, on purpose that there ' 
might be some kind of separation betwixt us." The 
hofy father's lively teason for this precaution, any his- 
tory of insects with the word " pediculus" will describe 
accurately. 
Thus Labre lived and died ; and here it might be 



supposed would end his memoirs. But no. In what- 
ever odour he lived, as Jic " died in the odour of sanc- 
tity," an enthusiasm seized some persons to touch La- 
bre dead, who, when living, was touchless. Labre 
being deceased, was competent to work miracles ; ac- 
cordingly he stretched out his left hand, and laid hold 
on the board of one of the benches. On Easter-dar. 
being a holiday, he worked more miracles, and wonders 
more wonderful than ever were wondered at in c>*ir 
days, as may be seen at large in the aforesaid volume*, 
entitled — " The life of the venerable Benedict Joseph 
Labre, who died at Rome, in the odour of sanctity." 

London Every Day Book, 



LEGENDo. 

The monks of the dark ages imagined a saint to be 
holy in proportion to his fiitniness. They said St. Ig- 
natius delighted to appear abroad in dirty old shoes 
— that he never used a comb, but let his hair ^et mat* 
ted, and religiously abstained from paring his nails. 
One saint attained to such piety as to have nearly three 
hundred patches on his inexpressibles, which after his 
death were hung up in public as an incentive to emu- 
lation. St. Francis discovered by certain experience 
that the devils were frightened away by such kind of 
economy, and that clean clothing animated them to 
tempt and seduce the wearers ; and one of their heroes 
declares that the purest souls are in the dirtiest bodies. 

In the life of St. Francis we find, among other 
grotesque miracles, that he preached a sermon in t 
desert, where he collected an immense audience, as me 
birds shrilly warbled at every sentence ; and when *— 
left ofi", they dispersed into four companies, to report his 
sermon to all the birds in the universe. He grew so 
intimate with a nightingale, that when a nest of swal- 
lows be^n to babble, he hushed them by desiring them 
not to tittle-tattle of their sister the nightingale' **'-* 
tacked by a wolf, he, with only the sign manual ui tiie 
cross, held a long dialogue with his rabid assailant, till 
the wol^ meek as a lap-dog, putting his paws into the 
hands ot the saint, followed him through the town, and 
became half a Christian. This same St. Francis had 
such a detestation of the good things of this world, 
that he would never sufier his followers to touch 
money. St. Philip Nereius, too, was such a lover of 

Eoverty, that he frequently prayed that God would brinff 
im to such a state as to stand in need of a penny, and 
find nobody that would give him one. 

Of the fables of this period, the legend of St. Nich- 
olas and the naked boys in the tub is a characteristic 
specimen. The fame of Nicholas's virtues was so 
great, that an Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two 
sons to Athens for education, ordered them to call on 
the bishop for his benediction, but it being late in the 
day when they arrived at Mira, they thought proper to 
defer their visit till the morrow. They accordingly 
took lodgings at an inn, where the host, in order to 
secure their baggage and effects to himself, murdered 
them in their sleep, and having cut them in pieces, he 
salted them and put them in a pickle tub with some 
pork, meaning to sell them as such. The bishop, how- 
ever, having had & vision of this impious transaction, 
immediately resorted to the inn, and calling the land- 
lord to him, reproached him for his horrid villany, 
when the man, perceiving that he was discovered, con- 
fessed his crime, and entreated the Bishop to intercede 
with the Almighty for his pardon; upon which the 
Bishop did beseech Almighty God not only to pardon 
the murderer, but also for the gloiy of his name to re-» 
store life to the poor innocents who had been so inhu- 
manly put to death. The saint had hardly finished 
his prayer, when the mangled and detached pieces were 
by divine power reunited, and the youths perceivinjr^ 
they were alive again, threw themselves at the feet of 
the holy man to embrace and to kiss him : but the 
Bishop, not suffering their humiliation, raised them up, 
and exhorted them to return thanks to God alone fot 
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this mark o( his mercy ; then adrising them as to their 
future conduct, he sent them to prosecute their studies 
at Athens. 

In another of the miraculous legends of ecclesias- 
tical history, it is said, that when the Emperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven nohle youths of Ephe* 
sus having concealed themselves in a spacious cavern, 
the tyrant doomed them to perish there, giving orders 
that the entrance should be firmly secured with a pile 
of stones, but that they immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged without 
injuring the powers of life during a period of one hun- 
dred and eignty-seven years. At the end of this time 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the 
place had descended, removed the stones to supply 
materials for some rustic edifice, and the light ot the 
sun darting into the cavern, the sleepers awoke after, 
as they thought, a slumber of a few hours. They felt 
pressed by the calls of hunger, and resolved that lam- 
olichus, one of their number, should secretly return to 
the city and purchase bread for the use of his compan- 
ions. The youth, if we may still employ that appel- 
lation, could no longer recognise the once famniar 
prospect of his native country, and his surprise was in- 
creased by the appearance of a lara;e cross triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. while his 
singular dress and obsolete language contounded the 
baker, to whom he ofiered an ancient medal of Decius 
as the current coin of the empire : when lamblichus, 
on the suspicion of possessing a secret treasure, was 
dn^ged before the Judge, and then mutual inquiries 
produced the amazinjf discovery that two centuries 
were almost elapsed smce lamblichus and his friends 
had escaped from the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The 
Bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
people, and, it is said, the Emperor Thc^osius him- 
self, hastened to visit the cavern of the seven sleep- 
ers, who bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
aud at the same instant peaceably expired. ^^ This 
singular tale," Mr. Gibbon adds, ^' ManomeC learned 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, and he 
has introduced it as a divine revelation into the Koran. 
The same story has been adopted and adorned by all 
the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion. — London Mirror. 



POETRY. 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR I-Amohtmoui. 

Tmr neighbour 1 It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbourl *Tis the fainting poor, 

whose eye with want is dim, 
Whose hunger sends from door to door,<-- 

Go thou, and succour him. 

Thy neighbour? *Tis that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, - 
Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain : — 

Go Ihou, and comfort him. 

Thy neighbourl 'Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left :>- 

Go thou, ana shelter them. 

Thy neighbour 1 Yonder toiling slavey 

Fettered in thoueht and limb, 
Whose hopes are aU beyond the grava^ 

Go thou, and ransom him. 

Whene'er thoa meet'st a human form 

Less favoured than thine own, 
Remember 'tis thy ndghbour worm, 

Thy brother, or thy son. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by % 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from miury : — 

Ooi share thy lot with him. 



ITEMS OF INTBLUOENCB. 

Several of the Chinese provinces have been severely scourged 
by Immense swarms of^ locusts. The Vice Roy immedi- 
ately on their approach, iasued a proclamation sgainst them 
expressed in verv strons terms ! But these are not the only 
misfortunes the Chinese nave been recently doomed to encoun- 
ter. Canton and its environs had suffered from inundations. 
We perceive that the desolation was general not only throneh 
that but the adjoining provinces of Quanesi and Kesngsi. Toe 
maritime cit^ of Chieuchow situated on tne north eastern verge 
of the provmce of Canton at the foot of a range of hills, was 
all but swept away by the sudden burst of water tfaroufffa a 
ravine ; at least 1^000 houses were, it is stated in the onicial 
paper, destroyed, and manv people drowned ; more damage 
was. It is believed, suffered there, than even in Canton city. 

Extract of a letter, dated Serampore, Nov. 26th, 1633, reoei'- 
ved per ship Star arrived from the E. Indies, and communicated 
to tne editor of the U. S. Gaaette :~" Most awful earthquakes 
have been experienced in the Upper Provinces, and we have 
had three or four shocks down here. They were particularly 
severe at Napol and Monghyr. At the former place it is sup- 
posed that about ttn thousand native^ houttt have been ItveUed 
to the ground." 

A ship lately sailed from London lor India with several mis- 
sionaries on board, tad five hundred newly manufactured id<d» 
or false gods for sale. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding difierence of temper- 
ament and disease, by which the two sexes are distinguisnedy 
the number of deaths and births in each, is almost exactly tbm 
same. — Thus, at London, during the past year: christened 
males, 13,553; females, 13,537; buried, males 13,319; females^ 
13,25a 

The Bishop of London is the head of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society. 

Lewis Cas9f Secretary of War; Levi Woodbury ^ Secretary 
of the Navy ; and Beniamin P. Butler, attorney Gfeneral of the 
United States, — are afi decided Temperance men. 

Thk Canadian Giant, well known as having exhibited 
himself in several countries of Europe and America, died at St. 
Jean des Chaillons. about tliirty miles below Queoec, on the 
28th ult. after an illness of near two months. His name was 
Modeste Malhiot, and he was a native of that or the adjoining 
parish. His height was six feet four inches, and his weight 
619 i lbs. The cofiin in which he was interred was three leet 
wide, and two feet and a half deep. 



NEW-YORK MORAL LYCEUM. 

A Society has been recently formed in this city 
under the title above, the object of which is, to discuss 
the great moral suojects which at present agitate 
the community, such as Temperance, Slavery, War, 
d^. together with such other moral subjects as the 
Society may deem advisable. Its meetings for discus- 
sion are public^ and are holden one evening in a week. 
The Society is composed of individuals of different 
views on the various subjects enumerated, and each 
party is entitled to an equal portion of time in discus- 
sion. The following is the Preamble to its Constitution. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, discussion is the most thorough mode of 
investigation, inasmuch as' it necessitates the contend- 
ing parties to exert themselves in the most strenuous 
manner in defence of their respective sentiments, and 
in opposition to those of their opponents, thereby elicit- 
ing all possible ar^ments, evidences, and objections, 
and presenting a full view of a subject ; and whereas, 
there are some peculiar advantages in oral discussion, 
in that, by bringing the parties lace to face, by render- 
ing than personally acquainted, and bv affording im'* 
mediate opportunity for explanation, ana for correction 
of misapprehension^ it tends to preserve due courtesy, 
to smooth the asperity of controversy, to remove preju- 
dice, and to prevent perversion^ censoriousness, and 
recrimination : — We tne undersigned, feeling a deep 
interest in the propagation of correct moral sentiment 
m the community, do hereby form ourselves into a 
Society under the following Constitution. 

One of the articles of the Constitution provides, that 
no specific number of Members be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum ; and another specifies, that a majority 
shall luways have tlie privilege of alterisg or amending 
the Constitution. 



SECTION III 



HISTORY. 



Mankind haFing been scattered abroad by the con- 
fusion of tongues, settled in varipus regions of the 
earth. The descendants of each of the soils of Noah. 
" notwithstanding the confusion of language, preserred 
their genealogies, and kept separate in accordance with 
them. The descenduits of Jaoheth appear, to hare 
settled various countries, as follows : Gomer, Tubal, 
Togarmah, Mago^ and Meshech, settled in and near 
the nofth parts of Syria; Ashkanez near Armenia; 
Tarshish in Cilicia. Kittim was the father of the Mar 
cedonians. Elishah appears to hare settled the Cy- 
elades, and Jaran Greece. Madai was evidently the 
father of the Medes; Tiras of the Thracians. Rir 

Ehath settled near the borders of Paphlagonia, and 
Manim is thought to have planted Rh^es. The 
descendants pf Shem settled various parts of the inte- 
rior of Asia. Elam settled Persia. Arphaxad resided 
at Ur of the Chaldees. Jocktan, the ^reat grandson of 
Arphaxad. had thirteen sons, who with their families 
* oceupied tne countir from Mesha to Sephar, a mount 
of the east One branch of the family of Arphaxad 
continued at Ur for several generations. Lud is sup- 
posed, to have been the fadier of the Lydians, and 
Aram settled in some part of Svria. Asshur, one of 
the sons of Shem, built Nineveh, and the city Reho- 
both, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Oa- 
lah. This city of Resen, we are informed, was a great 
city. As to the posterity of Ham, they settled Pales- 
tine and Egypt. They appear likewise to hare re- 
tained possession of the portion of Chaldea which was 
inhabited before the Confusion and Diversion. But 
to be more particular. The children of Gush, the first 
son of Ham, spread in process of time into several 
parts of Arabia, over the oorders of the land of Moab, 
mto Arabia Felix, up to Midian and Egypt : all of 
which countries collectively are sometimes called the 
land of Gush. ^ Mi^raim, the second son of Ham, peo- 
pled Eeypt with a part of his descendants, ana was 
king of tnat country. Ludim and Lehabim, two of 
Mizraim^s sons, peopled Lybia. Gasluhim, another of 
his sons, establbhed himself at Cashiotis, in the en- 
trance of Egypt from Palestine. Philistim, one of 
Casluhim's sons, planted the country of the Philistines, 
between the border of Ganaan and the Mediterranean. 
Phut, the third son of Ham, probably settled somewhere 
in Arabia, near to Cusk as he is mentioned in con- 
junction with the latter by the prophet Jeremiah. The 
sons of Ganaan, the fourth son of Ham, peopled the 
land of Ganaan. Sidon settled in Phcemcia, one of 
whose chief towns was called by his name. Arrad 
was neighbour to Sidon. Heth liv^d near Qerar, to- 
wards Egypt. Sneaking of the Canaanites coUectitely, 
Moses says : " The border of the Canaanites was from 
Sidon, as thou comest to Qerar, unto Graza ; as thoa 
goest unto Sodom and Qomonah, and Admah and 
Zeboim, even unto Lasha." 

It is observable, that the names of the individuals 
composing the more immediate descendants of Noah, 
ar? the names borne by the nations they founded, or 
the countries they settled. For example, Palestine 
was denominated the land of Canaan, after Canaan 
the son of Ham, whose posterity settled that land. 
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Egypt was denominated the land of Ham, after Ham 
himself, some of whose descendants settled that coun- 
try. The niimes of Canaan's sona also are particularly 
worthy of note. ^ Canaan begat Sidon his first-born, 
and Heth, and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and- the 
Girgasite, and the Hivite," dbc. All .tfaeae are: names 
borne by difierent nations of Canaan. And ao of the 
other names. ' Gog, the king of Maeog, is called the 
^ht^f prince of Meshedi and Tubal. Now Magog, 
Meshech, and Tubal weie sons of Japheth. Lucian 
says that the city of Hieivpolis, which is the present 
Aleppo, was aneienthr ealfed- by another- name ; and 
J^liny tells us what that name was : ^ TIk Syrians,'' 
says he, << called it Magog." Tarshish, Kitdm, and 
Elishah were likewise sons, of Japheth; and we hear 
of places called Tarshish and Kittikn, and of the islea 
of Elishah. The Persians were denominated Elamites 
after Elam, a son of Shem. Assyria derives its name 
from Asshtir, another' son of Shem, who fbunded 
Nineveh, the capital of that empire. 

These examples suffice* We perceive by them that 
the very countries of the East are so many teatimoniea 
to the reality of the hisioiy of the early jperiod of the 
world which we are now ccmsidering. The names of 
the immediate descendants of Noah are inscribed on 
the broad tablet of- stales and empires— -on the wide 
wastes of the Bast, and die adamaatitte crags of the 
eternal hills. Nor till those states and empires 
shall cease to be remembered ; till history shan no 
longer recount her story ; till time itself snail be no 
more ; will those names be erased. The records of 
those times need no molioment of marble, no parch- 
ment scroll, to preserve their lemembiance j for Shi- 
ner's Plain and Babel's Ruins, the land of Canaan and 
the land of Ham, srill have locality and n name ; Eu- 
phrates rolls her waters still, and Ararat rears on high 
Its venerable summit : — all spc»king in language more 
impressive than pen can inscribe or than tongue r can 
utter, that the account handed down to us of the 'ori- 
gin of nations is authentie. 

We have at length traced our history down to the 
period when we can no kmger view mankind as one 
great community, but when we most consider each 
nation by itself. And m thus tracing history from, the 
bej^nning, we have in oor progress descended to the 
origin of nations, instead otaeeendinf to that' point. 
We have found, in the regular train of grave historical 
detail, whence sprang the various nations of antiquity; 
the Cninese, the Chat t^ns, the Assyrians, the Per- 
sians, the Canaanites, and the Egyptians, together with 
all the tribes of eartli which figmred in ancient story. 
We stand at last at the disparting of that great stream 
which has hitherto flowed on unmken, but which now 
divides into nmheroiis rivulets, each one destined in 
its turn to become a mighty torrent, rolling on in its 
course for a season, to hi mially disembogued in the 
oblivious ocean of time. These rivulets, these to^ 
rents, we will follow in their various meanderings, and 
note their rugged banks and flowery meads, their 
broad expansions and their thundering cataracts* We 
flatter ourselves that in our various expeditions, scenes 
of the most thrilling interest will be oontinualry open- 
ing before us. Nor will th«r be the illusive scenes of 
some fairy land. Ow readers may be well assured 
chat we are now in possession of the snbstanee^ and 
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not gTt*ping at tlie ahadow. of ancient dayi. And ve 
take occasion hete to remara, that it is to itie Bible it- 
self that we are more indebted Tor the history of the 
world thus far, than to alt other wriiingi combined. 
Moses is the only individual who has handed down for 
the benefit of a]l succeeding ages any thing deserring 
the narae of universal hiitoiy, from the period of the 
world's creation to thst of the division of the earth 
amonff mankind, and the settlement of the nations. 
To Moses alone is it owing, that the history of the 
fiisctwo thousand years of QUI world — a period amount- 
ing to more than one third of the whole time that the 
•aith has existed — is not involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Other writers there were, but none who even 
pretended to give a univertal history. Sanchoniathon, 
Berosns, Manetho, and others wrote ; bat they merely 
nndertook, each one, to give an account of his own 
eonnctymen. And even their accounts are so be- 
elouded in fable, that were it not that the bright beams 
of Mosaic history break through the cloud, and exhibit 
a clearer view, we should be at a loss indeed to know 
wlut to understand in relation to them. 



LITERATURE. 
LANOnAGE. 

Attempts have been made to account for the variety 
■ .. , ._ . . - ■ le,. pif, 

I nations, 

and the fondness of men for varietv and change, are 
the principal causea assigned by those who take this 
ground. 

Now it most he admitted, that difference of climate 
will cause some change in language in respect to pro- 
nnnciation. It will abound in aspirates^ labials, aen- 
tals, or other particular sounds, accordmg to climate. 
Intercourse wiih different nations, also, introduces vari- 
ety into language ; but at the same time it tends rather 
to attimUale the languages of different nations to one 
another, than to leioen the difference. With regard 
to a love of novelty and change, this is no doubt a 
cause of some alteration, especially when we consider 
the various circumstances which combine to render 
new words necessary. 

" These are the general reasons of the mutability of 
language ; and it is apparently true, that some or other 
of these have, ever since the confusion of Babel, kept 
the languages of the world in a continual vanation, 
The Jews mixing with the Babvlonians, when the^ 
were carried into captivity, quickly altered and cor- 
rupted their language, by introducing many Svracisms 
and Chaldaisms into it. And afterwards, when they 
became subject to the Greeks and Romans, their lan- 
guage became not only, altered, but ss it were lost, sa 
any one will allow, who considers how vastiv the He- 
brew differs from the rabbinical diction, and tfie lan- 
guage of the Talmuda. The Greek tongue in time 
suffered the same fate ; and part of it may be ascribed 
to the Turks overrunning their country, and part of it 
lo the translation of the Roman empire to Constanti- 
noale. But some part of the change came from them- 
selves ; for, as Breerwood has observed, they had 
chauged ma!ny of their ancient words long before the 
Turks broke in upon them ; of which he nves several 
instances out of the books of Cedrenus, Nicetas, and 
other GFreek writers. 

" The numerous changes which the Latin tongue has 
undergone, may all be accounted for by the same rea- 
sons. They had in a series of years so diversified 
their lutgnage, that the Salian verses compoted by 
Numa were scarcely understood by the jwiesis in Qdin- 
tilian's time; and there were but few antiquaries 
within about three hundred and Sftv years who could 
read and give the sense of the articles of the treaty be- 
tween Rome Bitd Carthage, made a little after' the 
of (he kings. Thelawa (rf* tin twdre ^ef, 



collected by Fulvins Ursinus, and published in tha 
words of the kings and decemviri who made them, are 
a specimen of the very great alteration which time 
introduced into the Latin tongue. Nay, the pillar in 
the capital, erected in honour of Drusillus, al>out one 
hundred and fifty years before Cicero, shows, that even 
so small a space of time as a century and a half caused 

ri variations. Afler the Roman tongue attained 
height of its purity, it quickly declined again, and 
became corrupted; partly from the number of ser- 
vants kept at Rome, who could not be supposed to 
speak accurately and with judgment ; and partly from 
the grea^ concourse of strangers, who came from 
the remote provinces, so that the purilv of it was in a 
great degree worn .off and gone, before the barbarisms ot 
the Goths Quite extinguished it. 
" And what thus happened in the learned languages 
"-- observable m all other languages of the 



^. ^ „_ earth. 

Our English, the German, French, or any other, differs 
BO much in three or four hundred years, that we find it 
difficult to understand the language of our forefathers ; 
and our posterity will think ours as obsotele a ' 



the speech of those who lived ages ago. And all these 

S' ' , I think, be sufficiently 

er of the causes before 



alterations of the tongues n 

accounted for by some or i 

assigned j hut none of thorn shows how or by what 
means the confusion at Babel could be occasioned. 
Our builders had traveUed from their ancestors many 
hundred miles, from Ararat to Bhinar ; the climates 



yet still it will be hard to say that this should caus^ 
confusion j for since they were all bom in or near the 
same place, they would be alt equally affected, and 
apeak all alike. Besides, a difference of pronunciation 
causes difficulties only where persons come to con- 
verse after living a distance from one another. An 
imperfection in our children's speech, bred up under 
our wing, would be observed from its Iwginning, grow 
familiar to us as they grew up. and the confusion oc- 
casioned by it would l>e very little. And as to any 
commerce with other nations, they had none ; they 
were neither conouered noi mingled with foreigners ; 
so that they coum not learn any strange words this 
way. Ana though there have been many changes of 
language from the variation of men's tempers, these we 
find have t>een frequent since this first confusion ; but 
how or why ihey should arise at this time is the ques- 
tion. Language was fixed and stable, uniformly the 
same for almost two thousand years together ; it waa 
now some way or other unfilled, and has been so ever 
since. Some' considerable wriiefs seem to acknow- 
ledge themselves puzzled at this'' ^(taoidi nary acci- 
dent. The confusion of tongue^ Wuld not come from 
.ys St. Ambrose ; for why '^onld diey incline 



to do mischief to themselves, or how could they ii 

- ,!d r 

,d sav f 
for they have not power 



y languages: 
occasioned by angels,' good or bad. 



f Origen, and 



enou( express words of Moses, Go lo. 

let u. confotind Ikeir language ; ana 

again confound the language of the 

earth allon, imply a deliberate purpose 

of Gi: se this confusion^ and an actual 

execu the way in which it was per- 

formed, savs the learned Bochert, immediately, and 
without delay, proves it the immedtaie work of God, 
who alone can instantly effect the greatest ^rposes 
and desi^s. Several of the Rabbins have inquired 
more curiously into the aSair ; but we fear the account 
they have given of it is poor and trifling. Buxtorf has 
collected an their opinions ; but they seem to have put 
him 1^1 of humour with the subject, and to occasioo 
him to conclude in the words of Mercerua, "There is 

tSyTii 
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flfth, Iblpomcne, &om theezcellencB at her tong id 
the meloay she makei when she singa. She is lap- 
posed to hare presided over tiwed;, ind to hare in- 
Tented «onacts. The aiith, Terptichore, bu her 

name from ibe pleasure she takes in dancing, because 
she delights io balls. Some call her Ciihariaiiia. — 
The aereoth, Emeipe, or Ealetpia, from the sneet- 
nesi of her singing. Some call her Tihtcina^ becaos^ 
according to them, she presides orer the pipes ; ana 
some say logic was iavenied by her. — l^e eighth, 
Polynhymnia, oi Polymnia, or Polyinenia, from her 
exeelleni memory : and therefore the inrenUon of wri- 
ting history is sliriboted to her, which requires a g^ood 
memwy : it was owing to her that the songtteia add 
to the Tenes that they sing hands and fingers, wbioh 
■peak more than the tongue ; an exptcssiTe silenes ; 
a langaage wiihont words ; in short geaiure and ac- 
tion. — The ninth, Urania, was so called either beoaate 
■be sings of divine things, or because, through her 
assistance, men are praised to the skies ; or b*cau«e, 
by the sciences, they become conTersant in the contem- 
plation of celestial things. 

" The Moses are the farourite goddesaea of Ike 
Doets. The aacienta used often to begin their verses 
by invoking the mnse, that is, by a short address or 
prayer to one of the muses, entreatinc bar to intpire 
the poet — to ^re him some portion of celestial intelli- 
genee, thai his poetry be worthy of the &Toar of the 
goddess, and of the esteem of mankind. 

" They are represented as nine beautiful rir^ins, 
sometimes dancing in a ring around Apollo, sometUDM 
playing on Taricos muaieal inslrameDts, or enng«d 
m scientific pursuits. They are called Muses, irom a 
Greek word signiiyiiig to meditate, to inquire. 

"The Muses had isTourile haunts in Greette,— ike 
Tale of Tempe in ThesssJy, Mount Panasens in P)n>- 
cis, Pieria in Thrace, the country Aonia, and Monot 
Helicon in Bceoiia. Their fouBtnins were Hippoereae 
and Castalia, at the foot of Parnassus. Their htnae 
had wings, and was called <Pegasn»— when Pegsau 
struck the earth forcibly with his foot, the fooniain 
Hippocrene sprung oat. 

'' The Muses are frequently renreseuted snimnndiiig 
Apollo on Mount Punuscts or HelicoB ; w^iile Pam- 
sus. with extended winga, springs forward into uie 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S FIRST JOURNEY. 
Whan Captain Parry was despatched on his first 
attempt to explore the Polar Sea^ with a view to the 
discorery of a passage into the Pacific Ocean^ it wns 
coAsidered not only .that the expedition might be 
sissiaieil in that oluect, btit ajso, that material advantage 
might be rendered to geographical science, by the- ad- 
vance of a party over land to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, following the route by which Heame had reached 
it in ITTS. Accordingly, on tbe lecommendatioo of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, Lieutenant (now Sir 
I Tobn) Franklin was appointed by Earl BHthurat, the 

then Secretary of State for tbe Colonies, to the com- 
mand of a party for this service, eonsistiog of Doctor 
John Richardson, a naval surgeon, well skilled in 
natural history ; Messrs. Hood and Back, two admiralty 
midshipmen ; and two EngUsh seamen named Hep- 
bum aod Wilks. 
ThU Mrty left Gravesend on the 23d of May, 1819, 
beemmlnniedmenanteloTedand waisedby others. I in the Hudson's Bay CompeJiy's ship, Pnnce of 
She is also called Soltatrix; for she Srst inveoted the Walea; and on the 30th of August reacha] York Fac- 
art of dancing, over which she presided. She was also | tory, the principal depot of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
the iaventress of poetry .—The fourth, Thalia, from her pany. Here they reeeived every possible assistance 
■ to her from the servwUs of lh« Comjianjr, who natd the nl- 
-The 1 moat eadaavonra to forwinl theirpngTMS, and reMlily 



the iaventress of poetry. — The fourth, Thalia, from her pany. 
gaiety, Iwiskness, and pleasantry. Some ascribe to her from th 
the invention of eooiedy, others of geometiy. — The { moat «i 
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whL?h it tuigfat be adfiMbl* to adopt 
Ue^ilember, tlte party coBunenrcd Ibeir riTer joumer 
ioto the iDlerior, vtd on tlM 224 of Oetobef, Kached 
CumberliDd House, baTing traTtUed a dutance of 690 
milcj. The winter WB« now begiDDiDg to Htm; and 
ilie effect of a few dajrs' froat otwrincing ihem of the 
impraclicabilily of a fnrtber adraoce thai season, Ihey 
re^olred lo remain at this post ubiU the eaauiog 
apriui;. A coniersatiuD, however, with the f eatUmen 
wbo had the cturge of the «itabtiMtmeDt, was sufficient 
to aamre Captain FiankUn of the neeesaity of his pro- 
eeediaf!, dunng the winter, into the Athsbaska de|NUt- 
men% m order that he might be enabled to («cure 
guides, lumteni and inietprctera, and obtain informa- 
tion at la the coniitnes lyug to the north of the Great 
Slave Lake, befme the anson for active operations had 
begun. Accordingly, on the 18lh of January, 1620, he 
(lepan«d for Fort Chepewyan, accompanied by Mr. 
Back and the seaman Hepbam; teiTing Dr. Bichard- 
nn and Ur. Hood at Cuniberland House, to devote the 
nmaittder of the winter to acieatific pursuits, with the 
intention that they should fqUow with the baggage 
Mrlf in the spring, as soon as the navigation was 
open. The other aeainan, Wilka, having proved to be 
qnite meqM*! lo the fatigue of the journey, was dis- 
charMd, and sent home by the n«xt ship. 

The mode of wintei-trtTelliog practised in these 
ia twi^old, — by ewtveyance in do^-aledges. 



front, and are fastened together by jHeeea of^wood nin- 
aing acioes theh upper side. Its length is eight or ten 
feet, but the breadth incoasiderable i and the edg«e 
kave a lacing attached to them, which serves tn secure 
the lading. Whan used hy the trader for bii persoaal 
'* — ^ B finiahed chsoacter and 



appearance, under tlie name of eariole. A coveriag 
ofleather is then fixed so as lo protect the lower part 
of the body ; and the whole machine ~ is painted and 
omsmented acciading' Id tht tsstc of the proprietor. 

A snow-shoe is made of two light bars of wood, con- 
nected by several tranavwse bars, the ^acca between 
which are filled with a fine netting ot leathern ihonga. 
To this the foot is attached fay sinps passing toiuid 
the he«l^ bnt only fixing the toes, so as to allow the 
heel to rise after each step. To tnose who are uuiic- 
etutomed to the tise of these im|ri;cmenta, the miseries 
:_.,.j i_. _il: — ;_ •! ^ gj;j ^q ^ dnadlnl 



a track marked with blood, arsthe invariable accompa- 
oimeDtK of the tiaveller'i firtt trial ; bat tbe acuteiiesa of 
his suflerings is gradually diminished, and soon ceatn 
altogether. 

More than two months had el^aed before Capaun 
Franklin reached Port Chepevrran, the distance being 
B57 miles fnxu Cumberland House. The whole m 
this journey lajr through an inhospitable region, barren 
and almost numhabited. The porty travelled oy day, 
and rested at nighL Their moae of encampment waa 
simple, and exposed them sufficiently to the severity of 
the weather. It consisted merely in clearing away the 
snow from the ground, and covering the space with 

Eine-branches, over which the party spread u^ir blan- 
ets and coats. A store of fuel was oollected for the 
night, and the flte then kindled ; the sledges were un- 
stowed. the dogs unharnessed, and the proviEitHts hung 
upon tne trees out of the reach of tkese voracioni 
animals. SQi>per was then cooked, and the wearj 
travellers ranging themselves immd the Are with iheu 
Gset towards it, at length slept in warmth and comfort 
without anv other cauopy than the heavens. The en- 
graving below from Captain Fraoklin's Narratipe, 
will convey a correct notion of the jnuner of TiftWrg 
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Oo llie mnfral of spring, pr. RkbndMn and Mr. 
Hood rejoined their eotnpanjoils tt PbR Ch«p«it7Ui ; 
mnd acriTe preparations ^erenowiiiadefbr1he»dTance 
of the erpeditiOD. A party of bdiant irerepfoeured, 
to ser«e u guides mi mintert, un^ Ihey resrbed Ao 
moalh of the Goppermiae Rirer, knd oDdertook to join 
them at s aatMcquent stwe, where tber ««m ahb to 
be met bj a Mr. Weotzd, m e\eA of the North West 
Coa^^aj, who <dered ^unwelf u ^.medium of com- 
mmucttion with those' p«Mik, tmofag whnn he bad 
lived kmg and familiarly. Sixteen Canadian rofagers 
were also engaged to aecompaay f^^i throughout the 
whole joamey ; and with these our fiTe conntrrmen 
set out, on the 18th of Jnly, for Port Proridence, wUeh 
they reached on rhe 29th. Here they were joined by 
Mr. Wenixel and the Indians, and, on uie 2d of 
Augvit, finally departed, hoping to reach the mouth. of 
the Cc^permine before the season should expire. 'A 
rariety of impedinsnls, however, so obslrueted them, 
that they were far distant froni that point, when ihey 
foand it neceBurv to form their winter eitablishnient 
The spot selected tat this porpose, was reached on the 



mkaKdakmaairu Acn Wl^ wUifc was aft«i> 
mMa BUMd Foft BBtenris*. b tba nean while,^ 
ezOonrloB was naia tV'ln* offioen •• the head tk the 
Ce)9eniine Rirer, «Aiat Lakei abooi sixty mUea to 
the- aorthwanl, in erderio saiiB^ theaoaelreB of it* 



The winiar was ft n ti -m daU monolon^; lbs 
officers employed themselTes in writing out their jour- 
nals, constructing the charts, and other similar oceii- 
naiions ; and the men were chiefly ennged in seeking 
irewood. The pravisioni, howerer, o? the party, were 



greatly reduced, and their ammunition nearly expended, 

this early period. "" "-^^ 

iten the transport o 
Cumberiaad House, Hr. Bock proceeded to Fort Che' 



, period. To procure s further supply, 
aad hasten the transport of the stores expected Irmn 



ilh^ during which he had travelled 1104 milea in 
BBow-sboes, with no other covering in the woods on 
the wintry nights than a blanket and deer-skin. A 
part of this extraordinary journey lay across the Great 
Slave Li^^and the modeof travelliogpiactiaed thei* 
is represented in the engraving below. 
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Dtnln^ his abience, a lavge partf of tha Copper In- 
dians arrived at Vbrt Bnterpvise, and the ImpraaMon 
which their kindness and atteativn prodneed «ra» 
farommble. Captam Fr^ibn teUtes an amuiiog in- 
cident, which strongly marks Ifaeii siinplieity. An old 
guide had a daughter, wbo was ooiuidend by her itibe 
to1)e a great bttiuty, insomuch that, allhotigh uader 
sixteen years of age, she lad already belonged sue-, 
eessively to t#o husbands. Hr. Hood drew an aocu- 
rate portrait of her, mncb to die annoyance of her 
mother, who whs afraid, she said, that her danditer'a 
likeness would induce lie grot chief who resided in 
Biurland toaend tot the original. This portrait of 
Oreen SUtckingt, (ai the yovng lady was wiled Jiom 
li«r dress,^ with that of her f^her, for»s one of the 
[riales which illustrate Cutain Franklin's namtive. 

It was not until the 1*A of Jnae, 1821, that the ex- 
pedition was able tv km** Foit Baterarise. Almst a 
year had now elapaed since they ud qiuRad Fort 



Provideaaa, and by tUa time their provisions were 
greatly ndtwad. A* they proceeded down the Copprr- 
tnine,^K>w>eveT, thegtassy plains on its banks aflbrded 
them an abuidaU supply of game. Deer and musk- 
oxen wen also kmad u large herds, followed, ai 
mnOl, by gveai niuabeia of bears and wolves. These 
lut aae gregarion* aninals, and so sagacious as rarely 
to be cai^t in any trap. The stratagem which they 
piactiae against tM p«or deei is as ctinous as it is suc- 
ceuliil, 00 plains bounded by precipitoaa cliSs, — 
" WUlst the deer," says Dr. Richardson, " are quietly 
etazing;, the wolves assemble in great numbers, and, 
fonning a cretceKt, creep slowly towards the herd, so 
as not to alarm them much at first; but when ihcy 
pereeire that they have fairly hemmed in the unsus- 
pecting creatures, and cut off their retreat across the 
plain, they move more qnickiv, and with hideous yells 
terrify their prey, and urge tbem to flight by. the only 
open way, which it th^t towards the precipice, appear" 
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Kb know, ihaC when the herd u miee at full ap«wd, 
I -.'aiily ariT«a ovtr Um eli^ dw rauiiioal uigiBg 
M thuje tlMi are before j the valve* Iben deecoid el 
their leiiore, utA feast on the netifled carCMaes." 
T he«} Tonoiom animala were disposed to pimetise this 
muvruvre one cTcning npon Dr. Ricbarason, as he 
was iltiine musiDX on the snnunit of a pncipice, orei- 
looking the Coffenwine Blnr. HMring a slight 



noise behind hiA, he turned ramd, and saw nine white 
wolres ai^irOBching in the form of a crescent ; aware 
of Ihair intentiom, the Doctor ^t up and weJked boldlf 
towards tbem, when they immediately made an 
opening and let him peas. We g^ve befiiw a repre- 
sentation of one of the duaky Tuiety of itus soimal 
(£dipu« NubUiu.') It will be quite a curiosity to luajtj' 



THE DDSET VtOLP. nom RICHARDSON'S ^ARCTIC ZOOLOOf." 



. On the 14ih of July, our travellers obtained their 
Arst view of the sea; and when they reached the 
month of the Coppermine, iJie Indian quitted them, 
Mr. Wentzel also turned back, hsTing preriously re- 
ceired posilire and repeated injunctions from Captain 
Franklin, to Uy up a large store of provisions a,i k"-*! 
Enterprise, and leave a letter there, informing hon 
when: he might expect to fall in with the hnntei* 
when he retttmed. Ontho 21st, the test of ihepwy 
embarked upon the open Polar Sea, in two &ail 'canoes 
of birch bA, with provisionB for only fifteen davs. 
With this slight eqaipment, they succeeded, however, 
in tracing Ae northern coast of America for upwards 
of 550 miles to the easlwarl from the Copp«>rmine 
River. 

The extmrne point of iheir progres s in -thai diiec- 
tion was Point Tumagain. i^ laL 68° 18' 50", and 
long. 109" 25' west. This they reached on the 16lh of 
August, when the aroroach of winter obliged them to 
retrace their course back again. 

Before they had relumed as far as the spot where 
the river, wiuch thev had named a^er Hood, empties 
itself into the sea, their provisions wme entirely con- 
sumed. They well knew from experience that the 
coast along which their track lay would cder but very 
•canty means of recruiting dteir exhausted suj^ly, and 
that even those mean* would sradnaUy lessen, aa the 
wiiiter advanced. Accordingly, Captain FranUia re- 
solved to alter his intended ronte, and ptoeeeding up 
Hood's River, to strike seross the interior, and rnake 
directly for Fort enterprise. They had, however, 
•careely advanced for up (hat stream, when they were 
stopped by finding ir ^ur its whole Dody over a ledge ' 
of rock, in a splendid fall 850 feet in height.* On the 
fonher side, the stream decreased so much, that they 
were obliged to abandon its navigation, nnd pursue 
thei- ioumey on foot. F(» this pnipose, the c^ioes 
were rendered more portable, iheir assistance beinx still 
needed to carry die party across the rivers and lakes 
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which they expected to meet with ; and evi^ part of 
the baggage not absolutely wanted was left behind. 

They set off on the 31st of August, «nd soon after- 
vrards, were surprised and alanned by a heavy fall of 
snow. With this their sufferings began ; tney bad 
now nothing to eat, and being destitute of the means 
of making a fire, remiiined twb'whole dKys in bed. 
When they resumed their ^march, ibey experienced all 
the bitter miseries of travelling inrough deep tuoyr, in 
cold and boisterous weather, and m'er h barren eotin' 
try, which afforded scarcely a shrub for fuel, Ad for 



nn unpalatable weed, as scanly, a . . 

The despair and discontent of the Canadians becsime 
(Treat, as the difficulties of the ioumey increased ; gnd 
their negligence, or more probably their wilfulness, 
caused the destruction of the . two canoe* wljveh |hey 



now began to consider their misfortunes at t 
but the river was yet to be passed, before they could 
approach the place of their destination, and their fatal 
reshness had destroyed their only means of crossing it. 
An immediate search was made for pines to construct 
« raft, but none were to be found. Willows were 
more plentifol, and a number were gathered and bound 
into faggots, so as to f(»m a sort of flost. But this, 
from the wood being green, had very tiitle buoyancy, 
and was rendered utterly useless by the want of oars 
OE poles to propel it against an unfavourable wind. 
Under these circumstances, there seemed nothing left 
for them but to remain where they were and starve. 
Dr. Richardson, however, nobl) undertook to make a 
last effort for the relief of the suffering party, by pro- 
posing to swim across the river, (whose breadth was 
about 130 yards,) with a line attached to hie body, and 
then haul the raft after. " He launched into the 
stream," says Captain Franklin,. " with a line round 
his middle; but when he had got a short distance 
fiom the bank, his ums became benumbed with cold, 
tad he lost the power of moving tk(m ; uiU b« p«nc 
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Vered, and, turning on his back, had nearly gained ihe 
opposite bank, when his le^ also became pcnrerlaaa, 
and, to our infinite alann, we beheld him sink. We 
instantly hauled upon the line, and he came again to 
the surface, and was gradually - drawn ashore in an 
almost lifeless state. Being rolled up in blankets, he 
was placed before a good fire of willowis, and, foitn- 
nately, was jost able to speak sufficiently to give some 
slight direcUons respecting the manner of treating him. 
He recovered strength gradually, and, by the blessing 
of God, was enablM, in the course of a few hours, to 
converse, and by evening was sufficiently recovered 
to remove into the tent We then regretted to learn, 
that the skin of his whole left side was deprived ^ 
feeling, in consequence of exposure to too ffreat heat. 
He did not nerfectly recover the sensation of that side 
until the following summer. I cannot describe what 
every one felt at beholding the skeleton which the 
Doctor's debilitated frame exhibited. When he strip- 
ped, the Canadians simultaneoosly exclaimed. Ah que 
nouB wmmes maigre$ ! 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

THE ELEPHANT. 

(Condniied.) 

''The Elephant, cmce tamed, becomes the most tracta- 
ble and the most submissive of all animals ; he con- 
ceives an afiection for his leader, he caresses him, and 
seems to guess whatever can please him : in a little 
time he understands the signs, and even the expression 
of sounds ; he distinguishes the tone of command, that 
Df anger or good nature, and acts accordingly: he 
nerermutakes the words of his master; he receives 
orders with attention, and executes them with prudence 
and eagerness, widiout prec4)itation ; for his motions 
are always measured, and his character seems to par- 
ticipate of the gnvity of iiis body ; he is easily tauffht 
to bead the knee to assist those who will ride onnis 
back; he caresses his friends with his trunk, and 
sahiles with it the persons he is directed to take notice 
of: he makes use of it to lift burdens, and helps to 
load himself; he has na aversion to being clothed, and 
seems to delight in a golden harness or magnincent 
trappinffs ; he is easily put to the traces of carts, and 
draws snips upon occasion : he draws eyealy, without 
stopping, or any marks of dislike, provided he is not 
insnned b^ unreasonable correction, and provided his 
driver seems to be thankful for the spontaneous exer- 
tion of his strength. His leader is mounted on his 
neck, and makes use of an iron rod crooked at the end, 
with which he strikes him gently on the head to make 
him turn or increase his pace ; but often a word is sul^ 
ficient, especially if he has had time to make himself 
well acquainted with his leader, and has a confidence 
in him ; his attachment is sometimes so strong and so 
lasting, and his afiection so great, that conmionly he 
refuses to serve under any other person, and. he is 
known to have died of grief for havmg in anger killed 
his governor 

"The species of the filephant is numerous, though 
they bring- forth but one yonn^ once in two or three 
years ; the shorter the life of anmials is, the more they 
multiply : in the Elephant, the len^ of his life com- 
pensates the small number ; and i it is tnie, as has 
been affirmed, that he Ityes two hundred years, and 
that he begets when he is one hundred and twenty 
years old, each couple brings' forth forty young in that 
space of time ; besides, haring nothiaig to fear from 
other animals, and tittle eren from men, who take them 
"With great difficulty, the species has not deceased, 
and is generally dispelled in i^ the southern parts or 
Africa and Asia. 

^ From time imniemoriaL the Indians made use of 
£lephants in war. Amongst mose nataiMis naacfoaiated 
with the European military discipline, they were the 
best troop of their amiies ; and as long as battles 



were decided by mera weapon^ they commonly van* 
mushed : yet we see in history, that the Greeks snd 
lumansused themselres soon to those monsters of 
war ; they opened their ranks to let them go through \ 
they did not attempt to wonnd them, but threw ail 
theur darts against their leaders, who were forced to 
surrender, and to^alm the KleiHiants when separated 
from their troops ; and now that fire \m become the 
element of war, and the prtneipal instrument of death, 
the filephants, who are afraid of the noise and the fire 
of the artillery, would be rather an inclunbnnce in 
battle, and more dangerous than useful. 

*^ In those regions, however, where our cannons and 
murdering arts aie yet scarcely ^known, they fight still 
with Elephants. At Cochin, and in the other parts of 
Malabar, thev do not make use of horses, end all those 
who do not n^t on foot are mounted upon Elephants. 
In Tonquin, Siam, and Pegu, the king snd all the 
grandees never ride but upon Elephants; on festival 
days they are preceded and followed by a great num- 
ber of these animals richly caparisoned, and covered 
with the richest stufis. On comparing tne relaiions of 
travellers and historians, it appears tluit the Elephants 
are more numerous in Africa than in Asia ; they are 
there also less mistrustful, not so wild,/an4, as if they 
knew the unskilfolness and the little power of the men 
with wliom they have to deal in this part of the 
world, come every day without fear to their habita* 
tions. 

"In genera], the Elephants of Asia are of a larger size, 
and superior in streiwth to those of Africa \ in par- 
ticular, those of Geyfon^ who exceed in courage and 
sagaeity all those of Asia ; probably they owe these 
Qualifications to their education, more improved in 
Ceylon than any where else. They difi*er also in other 
particulars, so as to constimte them a difierent species« 
" His head (says Mr. Bennett) is more oblong, and 
his forehead presents in the centre a deep concavity 
between two l^eral and rounded elevations ; that of 
the African being round| and convex in all its parts. 
The teeth of the f&mer are composed of transverse rer- 
tical lamins of equal breadth, while those of the latter 
form rhomboidal or lozenge-shawd divisions. The 
ears of the Asiatic are alM> smaller, and descend no 
lower than his neck, and he exhibits four distinct toes 
on his hind feet ;< the African, on the contrary, is fur- * 
nished with ears of much greater size, descending to 
his le^, and no more than three toes are visible in his 
posterior eittremities." 

^ The Elephants of the Indies easily carry burthens 
of three or four thousand weight ; the smallest, that is 
those of Africa, lift up freely with their trunks burdena 
of two hundred pounds wei^ nt, and place them on their 
shoulders ; they take in (his trunk a great quantity of 
water, which they throw out around, them at seven or. 
eight feet distance ; they can carry burdens of more 
than a thousand weight upon their tusks ; with their 
trunk they break branches uf trees, and with their tudu 
they root out the trees. One may ju<lge of their strength 

5 their agility, considering at the same time the bulk 
their l^y ; they walk as fast as a small horse on 
the trot, and when they rvn, they can keep up with a 
horse on full gallop, which seldom hamiens in their 
wild state, except when they are. provoked by anger, or 
frijghtened. The tame Elephants travel, easily,, and 
without fatigue, fifteen or twenty leagues a dav ; and 
when they are hurried, they may travel thirty-five or 
forty leaffues. They are hwd at a great distance, and 
may be followed very near on the track, for the traces 
which .they leave on the ground are not equivocal ; and 
on the ground where the steps of their feet are marked, 
they are fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter. 

^* When the Elephant is taken cane of, he lives a long 
while even in captivity. Smne authors have written, 
that he lives four or five hundred years ; others, two 
or Uiiee hundred ; and the moat credible, one. hundred 
and twenty, thirty, and eten one hundred and fifty 
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f em. Whaterer care, bowerer, is taken of the Ele- 
phant, he does Hot live long in lemMrate countries,, 
and still less in cold climates. The £lephant whien 
the king of Portugal sent to Louis XIV. m 1666, and 
which was then but four years old. died in bis seren- 
teenthyear, in Jan. 1681, and liyed only thirteen years 
in the menagerie of Venailles, where he was treated 
with care and tenderness, and fed with pcofusion ; he 
had erery day. fouj^ pounds of biead^ twelre pints of 
wine, two buckets or porridge, with four or five pounds 
of bread, two buckets of rice iMiiled in water, without 
reckoning what was given to him by visiters : he had, 
besides, every day one sheaf of corn to amuse himself; 
for, after he had eaten the com ears, he made a kind 
of whip of straw, and used it to drive awav the Sies ; 
he delighted in breaking the straw in small bitSy which 
he did with great dexterity with his trunk; and, as 
he vras led to walk daity, he plucked the grass and 
ate il. 

^ The common colour of the Elephant b ash-gxey, or 
blackish. The white are extremely scarce ; some have 
been seen at different times in the Indies, where also 
some are found of a reddish colour. 

^ The Elei^nt has ve^ small eyes eonqiMuratively 
with his enormous size, but they are sensible and 
lively: and what dtsflniguishes them from all other 
aninuils is their pathetic, sentimental expression. He 
seems to reflect, to think, and to delibente ; and never 
acts till he has examined and observed several times, 
without passion or precipitatiouj the signs which he is 
to obey. Dogs, the eyes of which have much expres- 
sion, are atilmaU too lively to distinguish their succes- 
sive sensations ; but as the Elephant is naturally grave 
and sedate, one may read in his eyes the order an^ 
outward appearance of his interior affections. 

" He has a quick hearing, and this oixan is oulvrardly, 
like that of smelling, more marked in the Elephant than 
in any other animal ; his ears are very larse, even in 
proportion to his body ; thev are flat, and close to the 
head, like those of n man ; tney conunonly hanff down, 
but be raises them up, and moves them wiUk great 
facility ; he makes use of them to wipe his eyes, and 
to corer them against the inoonvenieney of dust and 
flies, tie delights in the sound of instruments, and 
seems to like music $ be soon learns to beat time, and 
to move accordingly: he seems vimAted by the beat 
of the drum and the sound of trumpets ; he has an 
exquisite smell, and is passionately fond of perfumes 
of all sorts, and of fmgrant flowers ; he selects them 
one after another, and makes nosegays, which he smells 
with great eagerness, and then carries them te his 
mouth as if he intended to taste them. 

" His sense of feeling centres in his trunk ; but it is 
as delicate and as distinct in that sort of hand as in that 
of man; this trunk, composed of membranes, nerves, 
and muscles, is, at the same time, a member capable 
of motion, and an organ of sense : the animal cannot 
only move and bend it. but he can shorten, lengthen, 
and turn it always. The extremity of his trunk ter- 
minates by an e<^ whieh projects above like a finger ; 
it is with this sort of finger that the Elephant does 
whatever we do with ours : he picks up from the 
ground the smallest pieces of money ; he gathers nuts 
and flowers, choosing fhem one after another ; he unties 
knots, opens and shuts doors, turning the keys^ and 
bolts them ; he learns to draw regular characters with 
an instrument as small as a pen. 

''Although the Elephant hi^ a more retentive memory 
and more mtelligence than any other fni mfilt he has 
the brain smaller than most of tkem : heisattke same 
time a miracle of intellij||ence and a monster of mat- 
ter ; his body is very thick, withoiM any suppleness ; 
the neck is short and very stiff; the head small and 
deformed ; the ears of an excessive diameter; and the 
nose is of a still more disproportioBate length ; the 
eyes are too small, as well as the mouth ; his legs are 
lOBt mMsive pillars, atimght and stiff; the feet so 



short and so small, that he seems to have none ; dM 
skin is hard* thick, and callous. All these peculiarities 
are remarkable, as aO of them are exhibited in large ; 
nod they are more disagreeable to the eye, as most of 
their deformities have no other example in the crea- 
tion ; no other animal having either the head, the feet, 
the nose, the ears, or the tusks, made or placed like 
those of the Elephant 
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1 rsBi. a newer life in erery gale ; 
Hie winds, that fkn the flowei^ 
And with their welooroe bresthings tt die ssili 
Tell of eerener boon, — 
Of hears that jgUde uiifelt awsy 
Beneath the say of May. 

The spirit of the gentle sonth-wind colls 

From his blue throne of •», 
And when his whisporiiig Toies in masio Ulhtt 
Beauty ii budding there : 
The bngfat ones ofUie Talley break 
Their suimberB, and awake. 

The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 

And the wide forest weaves^ 
To welcome back ita playiiil matea again, 
A canopy of leaves i 
And lh>m its darkening shadow fbais 
A gnsh of tranblmg notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the rejga of May i 

IIm tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play i 
And the full-brimraing floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the retamtng sen, . , 



Sir Thomas Urquhart tells us that John Napier, the 
father of the first Lord, and the inventor of loearithms, 
had invented a destroying engine that would clear a 
space a mile in extent each way of the enemy ; in 
other words of thirty thousand Turks without the loss 
of a Christian. But on being requested by his friends 
in his last illness to reveal the contrivance, he rejJied, 
" That if he could lessen the means already existing 
for the destruction of man, he would with all his might 
apply himself to the purpose, but that they shcnld 
never by his means be mcreased." He died in 1617. 

The tomb of Franklin is in the Friends* oemetery, 
at the comer of Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
by the third pannel of the wall. It has inscribed on it, 

Benjamin Franklin, 
179a 
It is a plain stone monument, elevated one foot 
above ground. 

FULUNG. 

The art of cleansing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 
to make them stronger, closer, and firmer, which is 
done by means of a water mill, called a fulling or 
scotirittff mill. These mills are nearly the same as 
com mills, except in the mill-«tones and the hof^ier. 
In Prance, com is gionnd attd cloth is fiilled by the 
motion of the same wheel : cloths anud woollen stulb 
are sometimes fulled by means of soap, in the following 
manner : the cloth is laid in the trough of the fulling 
miU, and then the soap dissolved in pails of river or 
spring water b to be pooied upon it by little Imd little. 
The doth, after lying two hours in the soaf^.is taken 
out, stretened, and t&n momed to the trougn. tJpon 
being taken out a second tine, the frease ^^^ filth is 
then wrung oaL This proceaa is afterwards repealed, 
and when the cloth has thus been brought to the quality 
and thickneaa Tei|uaedy it is aeomed in hot water until 
it is quite dean. 
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HISTORY. 

It is not to be supposed that there is any period of 
the world without its history. It is not in the nature 
of things, that the memory of whole generations ean 
erer be eflkeed from the human mind. Moreover, it is 
to be expected that there will be a general tendency cf 
tradition and circumstance in fayoor of authentie nis- 
tor^, and a destimtion of the same in the ease oC that 
which is spurious. Applying these tests to history as 
far as we nare already giren it, w^ find It all that 
could be desired in these respects. We find all tra- 
ditions, all circumstances sustaining it. Yea, more: 
we find no counter, no rival histcMry. Ill then, we have 
not ffiven the true history of the early ages of the 
world, where can it be found, and where are its evi- 
dences ? Let those who object to this histinry as we 
have given it, prodnce and prove another, or withdraw 
their objections. 

We have now reached the close of the third period 
in history, including the spaee«of time from the eonfif- 
aion of language, to the dispersion and settlement of 
the various nations produced by that confusion. It 
remains that we consider the 

0I8TINGUI8HBO OHiUUGTBRS OF THIS PERIOD. 

Asshur, a son of Sbem, founded the Assyrian em- 
pire. He was an emi^nt from the plains of Shinar. 
tie built four cities, viz. Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, 
nnd Resen. 

Mizraim or Menes, one of the sons of Ham, founded 
file Egyptian monaichy. He is generally supposed to 
have bttut Memphis, cuTerting the course or the Nile 
for that purpose, and founding the city in the ancient 
bed of that river. He is said to have reigned sixty-two 
years over Upper Egypt, and fortv-five over Lower 
^gypt. We doobt, however, whetner at the first set- 
tlement of Egypt it was of safBcient consideration to 
constitute two princedoms as here represented. On 
the contrary we should incline to the opinion, that a 
amali eolony in so short a period would nardly consti- 
tnie one passable sovereignty. Mizndm appears to 
have been possessed of wisdom and ability, which ren- 
dered him eslreoieljr popular ; insomuch tnat aAer his 
death he was worshipped as a god. 

Elam was another of the noted characters of this 
period. He was a son of Shem, and settled in Persia : 
whence the Persians were denominated Ekmites^ and 
the ehiefpcovinee of the Persian empire^ in which was 
«itnaled Shnshan, the seat of the Persian monarchs, 
was denominated Elam. 

Arphaxnd, the eldest son of Shem, was the one in 
whom the patriarchal line was continued. He was 
hoftt two ywn after the Flood. He appears to have 
taken up his final residence at Ur of the unaldees. He 
attained to the i^e of 438 years. 

Sekh was the son of Aiphaxad. In him wa^ con- 
tinaedtbepatriaiehal line. He lived 433 years. 

Eber was tke sen of Salah. and his patriarchal suc- 
cessor. FVom Eber the Hebrews derive their name. 
He lived till he was 464 years of age. 

Peleg was the son of Eber. He was another of the 
pntrtarchs. Ukhii days was the earth divided. He 
atinined the age of 339 yeanii 

Vol. n--4 



JodMn was the brother of Pdeg^ and was celebmted 
as the father ef thirteen aons^sdl of whom wei«of auf* 
ficient note to be mentioned oy name in the hiatosy of 
those ear)y times. Their aaases were tfans iicdlowBig : 
Almodad, Bhebpk Hasarauveth, lerah, Hadomm, 
Uzal, Dihbih, Obal Ahimael, Sheba,- Ophir, Havikh, 
and Jebab. '< Their dwelling,^ aays Mose% "was 
from Mesha, aa thou goesC unto Sephsr, a moimtf of the 
east." 

.We will now ratome oar story, by considering the 
fourth period ha hisiokyj vix. from the esublishment 
of the various naaioiis or amiqnity m their reaaeetive 
countries, to the lime of the separation of Abraham' 
from his kindred. But we hare reached a period when 
it becomes neeeesnry so attend to each nation eepie 
rately. We shall eommenee with the Chinese, as W 
ing in all probability the community founded by Noah 
himselt and ihcnpefoie the moat aneient of all thn mt^ 
tions of the earth. 

CHINA 

The authentic records of this empire extend back* 
ward more than 2200 years before the Christian era ; 
that is, less than 1800 years from the creation of the 
world. The pretensions of the Chinese to a far greater 
antiquity than is here assigned to them, are altogether 
unsupported by, and contrary to, all historical records 
whatever, and have been proved to be totally unfounded. 
Their astronomical pretensions have been ascertained 
to be false; for, aAer all their boasted skill in this 
respect, it appears they^ were unable to make an accu- 
rate calendar ; and their tables of eclipses were so in^ 
correct, that they could scarcely foretel" about what 
time an eclipse of the sun would happen. And their 
pretended dates, extending back millions of years, are 
the veriest fictions, destitute of the semblance of real* 
ity, and unsupported by any thing whatever.* 

The sovereignty of China, from its commencement 
to the present time, is divided into 22 dynasties, the 
first of which, viz. that of Hia, bej;an 2207 years be* 
fore Christ, and was founded oy lu, surnamed Ta, or 
the G^at. This, however, was the commencement of 
the Chinese monarchy^ and not the commencement of 
the settlement of th0 country. According to the opin- 
ion of some, a colony ibrmed at the Dispersion, under 
the guidance of Yao, formed the first settlement in this 
country. Chun succeeded Yao as Head of the colonv, 
having been preriously adopted by Tao as his col- 
league. But according to the opinion of others, Fo-hi 
(or Noah) was the founder of this colony. 

Chun adopted as his successor Yu-ta, in preference 
to his own cmldren. Yu-ta, as has been seen, founded 
the Chinese monarchy; w which it would appear 
that he changed the form of government from the pa- 
triarchal to the monarchical. He was well skilled in 
agriculture, astronomy, and kindred subjects. On the 
sidbject of agriculture, he wrote an excellent treatise. 
He reigned 17 years, and died greatly lamented. 

This dynasty continued 441 years, under 17 empe- 
rors. Hya, the last of the 17, was detested by his 
suMccts for his vices ; was e3q>elled from his throne 
and sent into exile; and, afrer an ignominious retreat 
of three years, departed the present life. 

• See Jenkin's lUssonabloness of Christianity, vol. i. pp 339 
—343; Wmdur's History of Knewjedgc, yoUii. chaps, x.— xx 
andlaw'i Theory ciKAi^tn, p^ M^MB, nets s. 
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LITBRATURB. 

LANGUAGE. 

One strikiiiff feature in the languages vhieh spnuag 
from the Connuion is, that many of their wcnrds eoa- 
sist of more than one syllable, contrary to the primitire 
language. And it may be generally remarked, that the 
farther a language dej^U from its Drimitire.ehv*cter, 
and the more refined it becomes, the more it abounds 
in polysyllables ; and vice versa of course. Our own 
tongue formerly abounded with monosyllables ; inso- 
much that if one were to take the pains, he could ex- 
press almost any thing necessary, without uaitig words 
of more than one syllable. 

There have oeen yarious conjectures relatire to the 
number of languages occasioned by the Confusion. 
Some suppose &ere were as many as there were indi^ 
riduals mentioned by Moses in his genealogy of the 
descendants of Sheion, Ham, and Japheth, Qen. x. 
Others suppose the number to haye been seventy^ 
This they mfer from the foUowing passaf^ :-^^* When 
the Most High diWded to the nations their inheritance; 
when he smmte^ the sons of Adam; he set the 
bounds of the people according to the number of the 
children of IsraeL" DeuL xzxii. 8. That is, (accord^ 
ing to those of this opinion,) the number of the child- 
ren of Israel that went down to Egypt, yiz. seyenty. 
The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uaiel fiiyoors this in- 
terprelatien ; but the Jerusalem Taicum differs from 
it. According to this, the number of languages was 
but twelye, answerioff to the twelye tribes. The Greek 
and Latin fathers male the number seyenty-two. We 
conclude, howeyer, that it was much smaller than 
many simpose ; much smaller than the number of the 
yarious dialects now existing in the world. We haye 
seen that the Chaldean and Hebrew were probably at 
first the same language. And it is the concurrent tes- 
timony of many authors, that the ancient Hebrew was 
likewise similar to the Pnoftnecian, and probably to the 
Assyrian language. Indeed, all the nations in those 
jwrts spoke and wrote the same language for a long 
time. Supposing, then, that other portions of mankind 
equally extensiye had among each portion but one 
land of language, the number of kinds must haye been 
yery few. But in process of time, nation commimica- 
ting with nation, and climates and local circumstances 
combining, yarious additional dialects were formed, 
and the number of languages increased. Besides this, 
the difference between the langiiages which existed in 
consequence of the Coiifiision, would (fom the same 
causes be increased.^ And thus, in our day, we find a 
great number of nations speaking diyerse tongue i to- 
tally unintelligible to one another. 

One' subject of no little inquiry in relation to lan- 
guage, is the origin of letters. The speculations on 
this point haye been many and yarious. The Egyp- 
tians claimed the honour of the intention of letters for 
Thyoth or Pathrusim, ^e king of Thebes, one of the 
sons of Mizraim. This Thyoth was the Hermes of 
the Egyptians, and the Mercury of the Greeks. The 
most ancient fragments of Egyptian literature were 
certain inscriptions on lumps of burnt earth, called 
selai or pillars, which, some ages after the time of Pa- 
thrusim, were discoyered in certain cayes near Thebes 
or Diospolis.* Agathodsmon, called the second Mer- 
cury. <)ecyphered them. They were forty-two in num- 
ber ;f thirty-six of which related to the origin of the 
world and the history of mankind, and the remaining 
six to medicine. The Airty-six are supposed to haye 
been the work of Thyoth, and the six that of Naphtu- 
liim or Tosorthrus, his brother, who was king of the 
parts of Egypt about Memphis, and .was noted for his 
medical knowledge. 

We haye much additional matter to present our 
readers on the subject of language. Those who follow 
tts c'osely, win ^^ ^?wt, be well repaid for their pains. 

- i^nodlii^ p. 4a tClMM.Al«s.aiiidm.LvLtM.4»|k7ia 
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THE ELEPHANT. 
(Oooctaded.) 

" The Elephant is yet singular in the confonnatioii of 
t^e feet and the texture of tne skin. He is not clothed 
with hair like other quadrupeds : his skin is bare ; some 
bristles issue out of the chops ; they are yeiy thin on 
the body, and thicker on the eyelids, on the oaek paiC 
of the head, within the ears, tne thighs, and the legs. 
The epidermis, or outside skin, hard and callous, has 
two sorts of wrinkles, some houow, others prominent. 
In man and other animals, the epidermis sticks eyery 
where close to the skin. la the Elephant, it is only 
fastened by some points like two quilted sti^s one 
abof e the other. This epidermis is natuniily dry, and 
seon acquires three or four lines of thickness, ny the 
crusts inuch are generated one aboye the pther ^ing 
up. It b this thickness of the epidermis which produ- . 
ces the elephantianSf or dry leprosy, to which man, 
whose skin is bare, like that of the Eaephant, is some- 
times subject. This disteinper is very common to 
EJephants ; and to preyent it, the Indians lake care to 
rub them often with oil, and to preserve the skin su^ 
pie by frequent bathing. It is rather tender where it 
IS not callous ; and tne Elephant is so fearful of the 
sting of the flies, that he not only employs his natural 
motions, but eyen the resources of his intelligence, to 
.get rid of them ; h^ makes use of his tail, of his ears, 
of his tnuJc, to strike them; he contracts his skin 
; whcureyer he can, and squeezes them to death betwixt 
his wrinkles. His skin is cleaned by rubbing it with 
pumice stones, and afterwards pouring on it perfumed 
oil and coloucs. The conformation of the feet and 
legs is also singular, and difierent in the Elephant from 
that of other animals ; the fore-legs seem to be higher 
than those behind^ yet the hiad-l^s are the longest; 
they are not bent like the hind-legs of a horse or an ox, 
the thighs of whic^^seem to be c? the same piece with 
the buttocks ; their xnce is yery near the belly, and ^e 
foot so high and so long^ that it seems to make a great 
part of the leg. In the JSlephant, on the contrary, this 
part is yery snort^ and toucnes the ground ; he has the 
knee, like man, m the middle of tm le]^, not near the 
belly. This foot, so short and so small, is diyided into 
fiye toes, which are all coyered with a skin, none sp» 
pearing outwardly ; one sees only a sort of elaws, the 
number of which yaries, though tnat of the toes is con- 
stant ; for he has always fiye to each foot, and com- 
monly also fiye claws ; but he sometimes has no more 
than four, or even three ; and, in this case, they do not 
correspond exactly with the extremity of the fingers. 

'* The ears of the Elephant are yeiy long ; his tail it 
not longer than the ear ; it is commonly near three feel 
in length ; it is rather thin, sharp, and fprntsheJl at the 
extremity with a tuft of large, blade, shining, and solid 
bristles which are as large and as strong as wire ; and 
a man cannot break them with his hands, as they are 
elastic and pliant. This tuft of hair is an ornament 
which the Negro women are particularly fond of; and 
they attribute to it some particular yirtue, nocoording to 
their superstitions notions ; an Elephant's tail is Some- 
times sold for two or three slayes ; and the Negroes 
often hazard their liyes to eut and snatch it firom the 
liying animal. 

*^ The largest Elephants of the Indies, and the cast- 
em coast of Africa, are fourteen feet high ; the smal^ 
est, which are found in Senegal, and in the other west- 
ern parts of Africa, are not aooye ten or eleyen feet ; 
and those which have been brought young into Europe 
were not so high. That at the menagerie at Veramlles, 
which came from Congo, was but seven feet and a half 
high in his seventeenth vear. During thirteen years 
that he liyed in France, ne did not grow aboye a foot ; 
so that at die age of four, when he was sent, ha 
only six feet and a half mgk 
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" In order to ffire a eompl^tt idea of the nature and | and broke two of his hIm ; afterwards he trampled him 
iritC'TKgeoce of this singular uiimal, we shall insert * under his feet, and brt>ke'dne of hris legs ; and having 



liere some partiettlars communicated hy the Marquis of 
Montmtraif. The Indians make use of the ElepbiLnt 
to carrf artillery orer- mountains ; iuid it is then that 
he gives the neatest, proofs of his intelligence: 'He 
acts in the folu>wing manner: — When the oxen, yoked 
two and two, endearour to draw up the mountain the 
piece of artiUery, the Elephant pushes the breach of 
the gun with his forehead } and at every eflbrt that he 
makes, he supports the earriiffe with his knee, which 
he phbces near the wheel ; ana it seems as if he underr 
stood what was said to him. When his leader employs 
him in some hard labour, he eaylafas what is his work, 
and tne reasons which ought to engage him to obey. 
If the Elc|Jiapt shows an aversion to comply, the cor- 
nac (so his leader is called) promises to give him ar- 
laek, or something he likes ; then the animal agrees to 
everv thing proposed: but it la dangerous to forteit his 
wont;, move than one comae has Men the victim of 
his deception. An instance of this happened in the 
Paige sn, which deserves to be recorded ; and, however 
incredible it may a|»pear, it is exactly true. An Ele- 
nhant had been revenged of his cornac by kttliog him. 
Hia.wife, witness of tneeatastrophis, took her two chU- 
ditn and threw theiii at the feet of the . animal, still 
Amous, telling him. Since thou hast killed my hue- 
bqneL take aUo my life and thai ofmiy children- The 
Blephant atopped short, grew^ calm, and, as if he had 
been moved with regret and compassion, took with h^s 
tnuik the largest of the two children, placed it on his 
neck, adopted him (cat his comae, ana would have no 
other leader. 

'^If the Elephant is vindictive, he is no less grateful. 
A soldier of Pondicherry, who commonly carried to 
one of these animals a certain measure of arrack every 
time that he received his pay, having one day drank 
more than common, and seeinjr himself pursued by the 
guard, who thfleatcined to conduat him to prison, took 
refuge tmder the Elephant, and slept there. It was in 
vain that the guard attempted to oraw him out from 
this asylum : the Elephant defended him with his trunk. 
The n^xt day the soldier, beaome sober, was struck 
with terror to lie under an animal of this enormous 
bulk. The Elephaol, who no doubt perceived his con- 
sternation, caressed him with his trunk to lemove his 
fears, and made hkn understand that he might depart 
freely. 

^ The Elephant faUs sometimes into a soit of phren- 
zy, which deprives him of his tractabkacaa, and makes 
him extremely formidable. This commonly happens 
at the season when the male is . desirous of the female. 
He is commonly killed on the first symotoms of mad- 
for fear of mischief.* Sometimes he is tied with 



kneeled down, he tricl f6 thrust his tusks into the 
man's belly, whifeh, however, went into the ground on 
both sides of the thigh, which was not wounded; He 
bfnised another man, by Si^ueeaing hink agaiMt the 
wall, for a similar mockeiy. A painter was desirous 
to draw him in an extraoroinary attitude, which was, 
to keep his trunk^ erect, and the mouth open. The 
servant of the painter^ to make him remain in that 
attitude, threw fruits mto his mouth ; but afterwards 
he decerved hfip, which provoked his indignation; 
and, as if he had known that the cause of this decep- 
tion was die painter's desire of having him drawn, he 
was revenged on the master by ihrowing with his 
trunk a great Quantity of water, which spoiled the 
paper intended for his desi^' 

^ He made less use of his strength thai of his dex- 
terity, which was such, that he untied, with great 
faciuty, a double leather string which fastened his leg. 
with his mouth imtying it from the buckle'^ tong ; and 
after this buckle had a small string twisted iiatfimd it, 
with divers k^ots, he untied them all without breakinff 
any thing. •One night that he had thus disentangled 
himself from his > leatoer strings, he broke open so 
dexterously the door of his loage^ that his governor 
vpsaiot awaked by the noiaff He wept thence into 
diverse yards of the menagerie, breaking open the doors 
that were shut, and pulling down the stone work, when 
the passaffc was too narrow for him ; apd thus he went 
into the lodges of other animals, terrifying them to 
such a degree, that they ran away to hiae tnemselves 
in the most r^mqtfi part of the park. In finCt to omit 
nothing of what may contribute to make all the natural 
faculties of this animal perfectly known, as well as his 
acquired knowledge, we shall add some facts, extracted 
from the most credible authors. 

" Of ^re Elephants (says Tavemier^ which hunters 
had takdn, three escapeo, although taek bodies and 
their le» were fasteneu with chains and ropes. These 
men taui us a veiy enrprising circumstance, if we can 
believe it, which is, that when once these Elephants 
have been caught, and eluded the snares of their ad 
versaries, if they are compelled to go into the woods, 
they are mistrustful, and break witli their trunk a laige 
branch, with which they sound the ground before they 
put their foot upon it, to discover if there are any holes 
on their passage, not to be caught a second time; 
which made the hunters who related this singularity 
despair of catching again the three Elephants who 
had^escapad. We saw the other two which they had 
caught ; each of them waa betwixt two tame Elephants ; 
and aitNind the wild BUephants were six men, nolding 
uc9a, ixMw ifnu ui uii9««m. »vuh^%«w<«^« «« •> *.^ ^«*» , swars. Thcy spoke to tiese animals in presenting 
heavy chains, in hopes that he will come to himself; | tnem something to eat, and telling them, in their lan- 
but when he is in his natural state, the most acute \ guage, TakethtM^ and eat iL They had small bundlea 
pains cannot engage him to do any^^harm to {lersoas j of hay, hitsof black si^ar,j>r rice boiM in water, with 
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who have not oSuided him. An Elephant, furious 
with the wounds which he had received in battle at 
Hambour, ran through the fields, and cried out in a 
most hideous manner. A soldier, who, notwithstand- 
ing the warning of his companions, could not fly, 
perhaps because he was wounded, remained in his 
way ; the Elephant was afraid to trample him under 
his feet, took him with his trunk, placed him gently 
on one side of the road, and continued his march. 
The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences have also 
communicated to us some facts which they have learn- 
ed from those who governed the Elephant at the mena- 
gerie of Versailles ; and these facU seem to deserve a 
place. ' The Elephant seemed to diecern when any 
person made a fool of him ; and he remembered the 
aflfront to be reyenged of it the first opportunity. 
Having been balked by a man, who feigned to throw 
something into his mouth, he struck htm with his trtfnk, 

TwoliMiuMe* hkw hspMcd, fHUSna iBm.jtn, cnaai OewTs and 
MM abettr CbaDft, in wnkh it 



I pepper. Whenr the wOd Elephant refused to do what 
, he was ordered, the men commanded the tame Ele- 
phants to beat him, which they did immediately ; one 
striking his forehead with his ; and when he seemed 
to aim at revenge against his agmasor, another struck 
him ; so that tl^ poor wild Elephant perceived he had 
oothing to do but to obey. 

^ I have observed several times (says Edward Terry) 
that the Elephant does many things which are rather 
an indicatioii of human reasoning, than a simple, J^^^^* 
lal instinct. He does whatever his master commandii 
him. If he orders him to frighten any person, he ad- 
vances towards him with the same fury as if he would 
tear him to pieces ; and when he comes near him, lie 
stop^ short, widiout doing him any harm. Ifjhe maar- 
ter wishes to affiont another, he apeaks to the Elephant, 
who takes with his trunk dirty water, and throws ii tat 
his fiicei The Mogul has ElephanU for the •^^^JVJS 
of erkninals eondemned to dtelh. Utheb »•«««« 
ihem dispatch tfcesa wratahaa aoon, thit ^••' "**"* 
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11) piecei in % nmnvBt with ibtir rw: on the coatranr, 
il he uommiDd* them to make tbaie enmiiwlt lupiiM, 
(Ijey btealt their bosM <»• after uother, «iid mtke 
Ihem eufier tonoenu u wmI u Iboaa of the vheu. , 
The •iigmnHg below ii fram e woric neentlr pob- 



Ushed in London, entitled "Pen and Pencil Sketcbee 
of Indit" bj Captain Moody. The anecdote coo- 
neeted with the iietch furai»he» an wttraordin^ry 
inetance of the MSMily of thu moU woodeifiil 



" By «a<^ eportamflB, the lion i* repated to ellecd 
better sport than the tigci: bii attack it more open 
end certain ; a pecniiarihr erieing either from the noble 
nature of the Jungle King, or from the coontry he 
bauDts being leii faTourable for a retreat than the 
thick swampy raoraasei frequented by the tiger. 

" A genilemaa of our party bad, perfaape, as per- 
ilous an adTentore with one of tbeae animah as any 
one ; he having enjoyed the lingnlar distinction of 
lying for »ome moments In the rery cldtches of the 
royiJ ifuadruped. Though t bare heard him recount 
the iocideni more than once, and have icrielf sketched 
the scene, yet I am not lore that I relate il correctly. 
The main feature, howerw, of the enecdote, aSbrding 
•o striking an itliutralion of the ugaoity ta the ele- 
phaoi, may be strictly depdhded unon. 

" A iion charged my hero's eleahnnt, and he, baring 
wounded him, was id the act of leaning iorward in 
orJer to Sre another shot, when the front of the how- 
dah suddenly gare nray, ami be was pnainitBted over 
thR head of the elephant into the very Jaws of the 
fnrioM] beait. The lionihongheeverely bun, iounedi- 
aiely seized him, and would doubtless shortiv have 
put a fatal lermin&iioa to the conflict, bad not the ele- 
phauL orged by hismahout, or driver, stepped forward, 
ihou^li greatly alarmed, and grasping in ber trunk 
the top of a yeung iree, bent it down across the loins 
of ihe lion, and thu^ foreed the tortored animal to qaii 
hii hM t My friend's life was thai saved, but his arm 
wai broken in two olace^, and he was severely clawed 
on the breast and shouldct?." 

From amoogst the numeroas descriptions of liser 
huntsweseleci ihe followinj: — " At four, P. M.(iO 
late An hour that few tf « expected any iport,) Lord 
Cj'nhermere and nine others o i ur pony moontcd 
eUp>iant4. and lairing twenty pad i;.ephaDti to beat the 
eovert, and carry the guides and ihe gaibe, pnioeedcd 
t'inr:inli the amnnp pointed out mi the InrkiaiiilBee 
of the fauBUo'lleniiirint moutara. 



" The Jungle Wm a nn plaeea very high, there 
being but few teea, asd ■ tee thick covert oTgraed 
and mehea. Few of a*, however expecting to find a 
tiger, another man and myself dismounted from oar 
elephanla, to ^ « ahol at a florifcan, a bifd of the bns- 
lard tribe, whioh ke killed. It afterwards proved tbnt 
there were two ligera within a hundred paces of the 
ap« where we were walking. We beat for half an 
lumr Bieadily in line, and l wae ju>it beginning to 
yawn in despair, when my Elephant suddenly raised 
nil trunk, and trum^led, aevcral times, which my 
Mahoot (ekptant dnver) informed me was a gut« 
■i^ that there was a tiger lomewhere 'between the 
wmd and our nobility.' The Ainnideble line of thirty 
elephant*^ therefore, brtwht up their lelt shoulders, 
too beat slowly on to windward. 

" We had gone about three hundred yards in this 
direction, ana bad entered a swampy part of the jungle, 
when the long wished fot ' Tallyhol' saluted our ears, 
and a shot from Cipt. M. confirmed tlie vporlisg et're- 
ka I The tiger answered the shot with a loud roar, 
and boldly chaiged the line of etefthants. Then occur- 
red the most ridiculous but most nrwoking scene pos- 
sible. Every elephant except Lord Combermere's, 
(which was a known stanch one) turned tail, in spite 
of all the blows and imprecations heartily bestowed 
upon diem by the mahouts. One less expeditions in 
his ratreai than the others, was overtaken by the tiger, 
and severely torn in the bind leg; while aoniher, even 
more alarmed, we conld distinguish flyrag orer the 
plain, till he quite snnk below ihe-horizon. The ti^er, 
in the mean while, advanced to attack his lordship's 
elephant, but being wonnded in the loins by Capt M.'a , 
shot, failed in his spring, and apning back among the 
rushes. My elephant was one of the fi«t of the nin-a- 
wavs to return lo action ; and when J ran up alongside 
of Loid Comhermere, (wboae heroic animal bad stood 



all hii broadside. 



inded him a gun, tnd we |>aui:«d 



TMr«M«ur wutAaam.' 



kVolkirbflbilrlwmlh^ML'lMafWtWtoAMinlHfaic l«tiQii nWoh >ii«'gM«'klM)lr''«AM»I wkMftPuid 
■Stin tu ehw^ fell from wf l me M- ScvniA ritota { Mewed hiat «p<n a md titftiant." In oiir next, wc 
more were upended opon him before he dropped dead ; 1 ahell inirodnee tke ihweoarae. 
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It would lie ahnmt «• difficult to uiigfi limits to 
hnmaa insenuiir and inTentitm, as to human amfaition. 
That there are Umits which the one eannot pats, whjle 
the oiher ii boandlesa ai the imagitiatioti ilself, will 
not be denied : bnt the scienlific diaeoreries of the 
lajt half century must make us hesiiaie before we sa; 
inch or such a thin? is impossible. In mechanics, in 
ihemistry, and in the ingenious branches of the fine 
jrts, improvements and .discoreries hare aoceeeded 
each other with a rapidilr which outstretched aH anti- 
cipation, and hare set all calculations at deHaace. No 
man will now dare say to any of these branches rf' 
science, " hitherto shall thou gi) and no fcrther." 

To be enabled to make the wind, whicli " blowetb 
where it listeth," snlservient to the miipose of pnipel- 
ling huge vessels on the ocean, and thus to form an 
intercourse with the roost distant parts of the world, 
W31 a great triumph of science ; but to be able to steer a 
ves'el niih a rapidity that the wind does not generalljr 
afford in a dead catm, or indiependent, or even atrainsi 
the wind by steam, is a discovery which would not 
have been credited a century afo ; and other di«cover- 
ie* which were once thought equally improbable hare 
since been made. 

The wind, which has lieen of such good serrice on 
the ocean, lias for ages been used ia michiacry pn 
shore, such as the workiiw of mills, &c. Some inui- 
viduals have, howerer, thought it might be used to 
propel vehicles on hn J. In the last century, atephinus 
of Scbeveling, in Holland, constructed'* chariot on 
whecl.i, to be hnptlled b^ the wind, the velocity of 
which was so great, that it would carry eight or tea 
persons from Scheveling to Putten, a distance of fotly- 
two Eiiglish miles, in two ^ours. 

C^n'mrrei of ihii kind are said to be frequent in Chi- 
na ; and in any wide level country, must be sometimes 
both pleasant and nroStable. The great iuconrenience 
alletidingiiie machine is, that it can only go in the 
direction the wind blows, and even not then unless it 
blow< strong ; so thai after you have ffot some way on 
your journey, if the wind should fafl or change, you 
mv'-l eiiher proceed on foot or stand still. 

The Hollanders have small vessels, somewhat of 
this dej rriplroD, which carry one or twoneraoni on the 
ke, baviay a iledge at boltom instead or whMlii ud 



being made in the fonn of a boti, if the in bMak, l1w 
passengers are secured tnm drowning. 

Out engraving presents a perspective view of 8te- 
phinus's trailing Charibi : the body of it is in the fonn 
□f a boat ', the axle-trees are longer and the wheelt 
further asunder than in ordinary caniages, in order to 
prevent its being overturned. The body is difven be- 
■ ' ' '' '■ ■ * ' ' a rudder. 



THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

CAPTAIN nUNKUM'S FIRST JOURNEY. 
On the Jst of October, the wind was still ttabvoar- 
able fot- crossing on the raft ; and St. Germain, one of 
the interpreters, now proposed lo make « canoe of the 
fragments of painted canvas* in wMek ibey wrapped 
up their bedding. During ifaeir detention in Ihe mclin 
white, their sufleiings for want of pravisioDs w<re 
acute io the eiireine. On the aftefnoon of ibe Brat, a 
small quitntity of tripe tU rarki* was gathered ; and 
one of the huniets brought in the antlers and back- 
bone of a deer, which had been killed io the sunimei. 
"The wolves and birds of prey," says C«puin Fiank- 
lin, " had picked them clean, but there (till remained 
a Quantity of spinal marrow which tkey had not bwn 
able to extract. This, dibont^ y^id, -was esteemed 
a valuable price, and the spiM being derided into por- 
tions, was distributed c<)ually. After eatitig the mar- 
row, which w«s so aetid as to cveoriate the lips, we 
rendered the bones friable by burning, and ale them 
also." The weather became very stormy, and the 
despair of the Canadians was such, thaiibey refused 
Io gather trrn« de n/che, cboosiiig rather to ^o entirely 
without food, than make ihe slightest exertion to mo- 
cnre it. It is pleasing to observe the contrast whicA 
the behaviour of the English seaman, John Henbnio, 
" "animsteaby a 

tempered with resignation to his will, was indeAilg»' 
ble iQ his eienions to serve us, and daily eollecied all 
ttie tripe de roffte thai was used in the oiieer*' mess." 
CapuiD PVanUin himself was M eshMisied, m to ba 
incapable of the most Drdinary bboiu. Ht attawpMd 
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tioni of Slu Gemuin s bm after m Tain stmgffle of ihiee 
hours, during which he WM BNieh «|wken by the nn- 
merous falls he received, he was compelled to return. 
Mr. Hood had become a perfect shadow, fiom the 
- serere bowel complaint which the tripe ae roche in- 
Tariably gave him. Mr. Baek coaid onlf- waft with- 
the support of a stick, and Dr. Richardson to his 
weakness added lameness. The sensation of hunger 
was no longer felt by any of them, yet strange to stfy, 
the^ were scarceW able to converse up6n any other 
subject than the pleasures of eatinff. 

At length,^ on the . 4th of October, the canoe was 
finished, but it was capal^le of holding only one person. 
St Germain embaiked the first, amidst the anxious 
prayers of the whole party assembled on. the. beach, 
ior nis success. He fortunately reached the opposite 
shore, and the cano^ being then drawn back, anotheif . 
person was transported. In tjus manner they all were 
conveyed over without any aerious accident ; and they 
were now onhr 40 miks .distant from Fort Enterprise, 
— the spot whifere,' according to the arrangement with 
Mr. Wentzel, it bad been agreed that a depot of pi^ 
risions should be laid, up, anq in the neighbourhood of 
which a band of Indians should be ^t^tioned* But 
the severity of the weather, the wretched weiiknest of 
the whole party, and the total absence of all means of 
jecruiting tbieir exhausted strength, rendered a journey 
of even this short extent a task almost utterly beyond 
their powers. Mr. Back was therefore sent forward 
with three of them, to search for the Indians, and send 
relief to his starving companions, who were to follow 
more leisurely. On the day succeeding his departure, 
they agaiiji resomed their journev ; but as they advan- 
cedl, those who were weaker tnan the rest, and on 
whom their aole and scanty source of sustenance 
(debility, it should be,) the tripe de roche^ produced 
the most distressing effects, began to fail altogether. 
On the second day^ '' previous to setting out, the whole 
party ate the remains of their old shoes, and whatever 
scraps of leather ti^ey had, to strengUien their <>- 
macAS for the day's journev." In the .middle of the 
march, however, two men cropped behind, utterly un- 
able to proceed, and perished. Dr. Ricnardson and 
Mr. Hood now proposed, that they themselves should 
halt at the first place that offered a supply of tripe de 
rocAeand firewood, and there iremain, while the rest of 
the party pn>ceeded, and sent back assistance. The 
plan WM adopted, ^d those two gentlemen remained 
' with Hepburn,^ who volunteered tp stop behind also. 
The scffiaratioa took place on the 7t1b of October, 
while thev were yet 24 miles from Fort Enterprise. 
Captain Franklin continued his journey with the re- 
ibaiDdw of the party, consistinff of eight persons ; but 
before three day a haa elapsed, four of themj including 
one named BAiehel, an Iroquois, failed in their strength, 
and returned to.joiii Dr» Richaidson and Mr. Hood. 

On the eyening of the 11th, the Captain, with the 
others, reached tie Fort, in an utterly exhausted state, 
having tasted nd food for five days, with the single ex- 
ception of one meal of tripe de roche. Their feelings 
may m6ie easily be conceived than described, when, 
on entering, instead of finding food and succour, ana. 
every means of calm lepoae and rest for tbeir wearied 
bodies, they behel4 " a perfectly desolate habitation T' 
" There was no d^sit of provisions, po trace of the 
Indians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel, to point out 
where they might be found.'' When diey had some- 
what recovered from the first shock of so dreadful a 
^ disappointmenl^ they observed a note in the hand- 
writmg of Mr. Back, stating dial be had reached the 
house two days before, and that he had gone in search 
of the Indians in a direction where one of the guides 
thought it likeljr they would be, and that be would 
send relief the instant he met them. 

Four days afterwards, ft message arrived from Mr. 
Back, with the imwelcome tidings, that h« bad as yet 



beoA lOMneeeasftiL Oaptaja FiaaUia new nada a 
last cAirti and coUecting some old shoes, scrm o^ 
kiatbeK, and skins with ^49 hair sin|r6d oil, set out mm- 
self in (piest of the Indians ; but his strength was un- 
eoual lo the task, and he returned again to the house 
or misery and desolation on the following day. Near- 
l]r ^ireo'ioBr and ^eomy wee h a> were passed in this 
pitiable condition ; durin|[ which, tliey perceived their 
strfuffth gradually declininff erery day. When once 
setted, it was only with the greatest difficulty they 
cottld Tise ; and they had frequently to lift each other. 
Their onlv food was the bones and skins of deer, that 
hsUl'been killed during their resideace the preceeding 
winter. These sorry subatitutes fcr wholesome nour- 
ishment had. been neglected and cast away in thf 
season of plenty, but were now souffht for with the 
utmost eagerness of which their debilitated frames 
were capable. The bones were pounded and boiled 
down intaan acrid mess^ which they persuaded them- 
selves to call soup, until the insides of their mouths 
became so sore ftom eating it, that they were compelled 
to relinquish its use. The skins they at first fried, 
hot afterwards boiled^ finding this to be the more pal- 
atable mode of dressing them. 

At length; on the evening of the 29th, whilst they 
were seated round the fire, conversdnff on the subject 
of the anticipated relief, one of the hunters, with a 
sudden interruption, joyfully exclaimed, " Ah / le mon- 
de /" thinking that he heard the Indians in the other 
room.' Immediately afterwards, Dr. Richardson and 
Hepburn -entered, each carrying his bundle ; but thev 
were alone — none of their companions were witn 
them. Captain Franklin was instantly seized with 
fearful apprehensions respecting his ftiend Hood* wjiich 
were immediately confinned by the Doctor's melan- 
choly communication, that both that gentleman and 
Michel were dead : the details were, howevei, spared 
for the present. '^ We were all shocked," says Cap- 
tain Franklin, " at beholding the emaciated countenan- 
ces of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
denced their extremely debilitated state. The alter- 
ation in our appearance was equally distressing to 
them, for since the swellings had suhuded, we were 
little more than skin and bone. The Doctor particu- 
larly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices which 
he requested us to mike more cheerful, if possible, ^n- 
conscious that his own partook of the same key.'' 

At this moment, Hepburn had succeeded 'in snooting 
a partridge, which was brou^t to the house. ^ ^ The 
Doctor tore out the fSsathers, and having held it to the 
fire a few minutes, divided it into seven portions. 
Each piece was rarenously devoured by my compan- 
ions, as it was the first morsel of fieih any of us had 
tasted for thirty-one days, unless, indeea. the small 
grisly particles which we iound occasionally adhering 
to the potinded bones may be termed flesh." 

Dr. Kichardson now proceeded to give an account of 
what had befallen him and his party since the separa- 
tion; and melancholy indeed was the tale which he 
had to relate. On the first two days, they had nothing 
whaitever to eat ; on the eyening of the thkd, Michel 
azrived, and brought with hmi a hare and a partridge, 
which enabled them to break their long fast. This in- 
dividual, it will be recollected, was one of the four 
who had turned back, and left Captain Franklin, for 
the purpose of rejoining Dr. Richardson an^ Mr. Hood. 
But he alone reached them; the other three were 
never heard of more. On the 11th, Michel was ab- 
sent ;. when he returned, he stated that he had been 
eni " * 
hi 



ngaffcd in an unsuccessful hunt after deer, yet that he 
lad found a wolf which had been killed by the stroke 
of a deer's horn ; and had brought a part of it. '^ We 
implicitly believed this story then,'^ says Dr. Richard- 
son, ^' but afterwards became convinced, from circum-^ 
stances, the detail of which may be spared, that it 
must have been a portion of the body 01 Belaager or 
Perrault," two or the unfortunate men who had 
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turned liaclL and oim #rjfttflii^ii«%oip, it was stiro^Iy 
suspected, nad been muideied by this Iroquois. The 
conduct of this WM wm hecnme dnilv more gloomy 
and alarming ; he abtenled hkuseff from the partv, 
refused either to hunt or to isteh weod, and fire^ently 
threatened to leare them* Poor Hood wan rapidly 
fiuiing; his strength "was- nearly gone; and th« acute 
pain which the tripe de rw^ inrcriaMy caused 
whenerer he ate it, depriredhim of eyen this their last 
resource against stanration. They avoided speaking 
upon the sorroififid subject of their hopeless condition i 
their minds had decayed with the> snength of their 
bodies, and they could no longer bear to contemplate 
the horrors that surrounded them. '* Stilly'' says Dr. 
Richardson, ^' we were cahn, and resigned to our fate; 
not a murmur escaped us, and we were punctual and 
ferrent in our addresses to the Supreme Being." 

But an ereut' soon occurred which eieetually 
roused them, and caused a sudden exertion of their re- 
maining powers. Michel was daily beccxning more 
sulky, and his unwillingness to assist the others at 
last amounted to positive reftisal. Mr. Hood at- 
tempted to remonstrate with him, but only excited his 
anger. *' It is no use hunting ; there are no animals ; 
you had better kill and eat mej" was one of the answers 
which he returned. Dr. Richardson and Mr* Hood 
had already promised that if he would hunt for four 
days diligently, they would then allow him to proceed 
to Fort Enterprise with Hepburn, who should be fur- 
nished with a letter from Captain Franklin, a compass, 
and instructions for performing the journey. The 21st 
was the day appointed for the departure. On the 20th, 
they a^in uiged him to go a hunting, that he mi^ht, 
if possible, leare them some prorisions before ^ittmg 
them ; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 
and lingered about the nie, under the pretence of clean- 
ing his «tn. After the morning service had been 
read. Dr. Richardson went out to gather tripe de roche ; 
Hepburn was employed in endeavouring to provide 
them a store of fuel previous to his departure ; and 
Mr. Hood was left sitting by the fire-Side before the 
tent, arguing with Michel. 

'' A snort time After I went out,*' says Dr. Richard- 
son, '* I heard the report of a gun, ana alx)ut tepi min- 
utes afterwards, Hepburn called to me, in a voice of 
peat alarm, to come directly. When I arrived, I 
found poor Hood lying lifeless at the fire-side, a hall 
having appacently entered his forehead. I was at first 
horror-struck with the idea that, in a fit of despondency, 
he had hurried himself into tne presence of his Al- 
aaighty Judge by -an act of hir own hand; but the 
conduct of Michel soon gave rise to other thoughts, 
and excited suspicions, which^ were confirmed when, 
upo^ examining the body, I discovered that the shot 
had entered the back part of the head, and 'passed 
out at the forehead, and that the nnszle of the gun had 
been applied so close as to set five to the night-cap be- 
hxQA,^'~'^\Bicker€telh^s Christian Bdp, was lyinjf 
open oeside the body, as if it had fallen fr(»n his 
band, and it is probable that he was reading it at tbe 
instant of his death.*^ Michel was immediatelv ques- 
tioned as to the manner of the occurrence, but his 
answers were unsatisfactory in the extrenie. ' He was 
still the strongest' and the wbst armed, of the three sur- 
vivers, and Dr. Richardson^ dared not, therefore, give 
open vent to his suspicions ;^ but the repeated avowals 
or the Iroquois that ne was innocent, and his frequent 
protestations that he was incapable of committing 
such an act, too clearly betrayed a secret consciousness 
of guilt. The body was removed into a clump of 
WilTows behind die tent, and when' the party haa Tit- 
tamed to the fire, the funeral service was read in ad- 
dition to the evening jnivein. 

They now .determmed to remain no longer where 
they were, but to proceed directly to the fort A por- 
tion of the buflklo robe which had belonged to Mr, 
Hood affiirded them an acceptabll meal of boiled ikin. 



§m the reliaf of Aeir pveseac aaeelsitiat; stfid the 
remainder supplied them wkh seuty n^orsels during 
the loumey wnieh followad. As they advaaeed, the 
conduet of Miehei bteame tooie alaimiajg and outn* 
geons than ever; his iil-natuse vented itMlf in mut* 
teringB of ohseure 'hints imd threats j and the insolent 
tone of superiotity which he now assuasd, when 
addressing. Dr. Richardson, pfauniy showed that lie 
considered both dnt gsndemui and Hepfaom to be 
within his power. The gloomy oonvieison now 
forced itself on their nnadB,that he would attenopt to 
destroy them on the first opportunity that orored. 
That W had hitherto abstainau ffom. putting his mur- 
derous sehemes Into isxeeution, was to be attiibitted to 
a natural regard, for his own safety, which tdught him 
that to despatch his intended victims while he yet 
needed thek assistance in g^ding him to a place of 
relief^ Was but to ensure his own destruction. Pro- 
ceeding on their journey, they came in the afternoon 
td a rock on which there was some tripe de roche ; 
hece Michel halted, and said that he would gather it 
whilst the others went on, and that he would soon 
overtake them. '^ Hepburn and I," says Dr. Richard- 
son, *' were now left alone, for the first time since Mr. 
Hood's death, and he acquainted me with several 
material circumstances which he had pbsei^ed of 
Michel's behavidur, and which confirmed him' in the 
opinion that there was no safety- for us except in his 
death, and he ofieied to be the instrument of it<< >- i^c- 
termined, however, as I was thoroughly con^ced 'of 
the necessity of such a dreadful act^ to take the whole 
responsibility upon myself; and ' mnnediately lif en 
Mich^'s coming tq), I put an end to his life, by shoot- 
ing him through the head with a pistol.'* 

After the death of Michel, the two survivors ion- 
tinned their march towards the Fort; and six wretched 
and weary days did they Hx^g along their famished 
bodies, before they could traverse the short space that 
separated them from that spot. At length, on the eve-' 
ning of the 29th, they arrived in sight of it; ''and it 
is impossible," says Dr. Richardson, *' to describe our 
sensations, when, on attaining the eminence that over- 
looks it, we beheld the smoke issuing from one 6f the 
chimneys." 

Such was the tragical story that Dr. ' Richardson 
had tatelL on rejoining his unhappy companions hi 
misery. But his sufferings were not at an end : he had, 
indeed, reached the Fort, but only to fmd how fruit- 
less were all &e hopes of relief which he had so 
securely built upon that event The party now as- 
sembled consisted of six persons ; our three country- 
men and three Canadians. Scarcely two days had 
elapsed, when their number was reduced to four, by 
the death of two of the Canadians : and befoee the 
lapse of a week, the remainder were in such a state 
that they could not have survived eight and forty 
houra longer: providentially, however, on the 7th df 
November, the long eiqiected aid arrived, by the hands 
of three Indians, whom Mr. Back had sent with all 
possible expedifioo, as stnm as he had reached their 
encampment. Dr. Richardson and Hepburn had gone 
out to cut wood, leaving Captain Franklin oecupiM in 
endeavouring to dispel the glooray ap prri i e n sions of 
approaching death which disquieteu the only Canadian 
who wa» BOW left. They had hardly begun their Id- 
bour, when they were amazed at heanlig me report of 
a musket. They could scarcely believe that there was 
really any pne near. nntU they heaid a shoitf, and im- 
nedialely espied mree Indians. close to the hou»e. 
'^ Adam and I," says Captain Franklin, " heard the 
latter noise, aiid I was fearful that a part of the house 
had fallen upon one of my companions, a disaster 
which had, in fact, been thought not unlikely. &Iy 
alarm was only momentary : Dr. Richardson came in 
fo ioomiMiaicale the joyful inteUigence that relief had 
arrived.. He and myself imxnediately addressed 
tbanksginsgi^^ Tbinnf J9f Mwrcy for this d^vcr 
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mnce, hu foot Aiam wii in •(> lew a atttc, ihit hm 
could Boaae^ conijprdisod the infoiiMtraD." 

We b>re now litde to «M rMpecting the fwtk«f 
pfoeeedings of tk« «xy«diliaB. Ann « anfflcivBt atmjr 
u Fort EnKerpriM to nuble iboa to Mcorer in wiim 
degree Umit etieiigth, the pmitf proceeded to Fact 
ProTideBce, where tbey rankiiwd dnring the viniet. 
In the rollowiu Munmer, theV eet out cm their teaira 
to BnalaiHL wfiieh they iMehed nfalr in the nuwth 
at October, 182S. 

The iMoU of tUi npedttioB mar ^ briaflf aaid to 
eonaiat in the diaeorerr and exanutiation uf a detrcbad 
alip of the northani coaat of Amerka, extending io 
Itnfth fix Mulj aix and a half dagreea of longitude. 



VILLAOB m THE VALLET OP ADJELOON. 
We hatted at the house of a ChristiBD Arab at Ad- 

iehmn t aod ss tiur host Yakoobe^ had come with vs 
rom Curft Iigef thua far, the piieat of the Tillage 
called ti^cthcr all th« Chriatiant who were in the 
ncighbouibood to meet ua. It appeared that at Curfr 
loje^ there were only four Chriatians among all its io- 
halnlaiits, at Aajeiah tea, at Ain-Jerrab fifteen, and at 
thii plaM, Adjeloon, twenty. They have a small 
room Itere which is appropriaied to worship, and on 
Sundays and feast days they have the occaaional visit* 
of the other vilUgcn to add to tbeit coa^gation. 
There are about WO inhalants in each oi the three 
former villages, and 200 in this, which howerer moil 
have been eoce the largest place of the whole, judging 
~ firom the extent of the rained dwellings around it, and 
particularly on its northern side. 

We left Adjaloon about ten o'clock, and after aa- 
ceuding a narrow valley to the northward, inclining 
easterly, entered into a fine forest of sijan trees, 
where, after an hour's journeying, we passed over a 
q>ot eovarad with the vestiges of former buildings, 
walls, and streets, though now entirely overg^rown with 
•hrnbs and trees. This spot it called by the people 
of the country Bel-led -el-Yosh, or the cooiiCry ot place 
of Joshua, probabljr referring to that leader's bidding 
ihe son to stand still upon Gibena, and the moon in 
the nlley of Ajalon (Josh. 1. 12 this valley of " Ad- 
jelooit," a* it is bow prououncea, through which we 
had come, and on the shirts of which the rains spoken 
of are placed, being andoubiedly the same with the 
ralley of Ajalon named in the scriptures. — Bucking- 
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r the Arab TYibes. 



In eieavatiRK the Lancaster Lateral Canal near a 

SBce called (he " Deep Cut," bones of extrandinaiT 
mensions have been ditcovered. Antony the curhMi- 
ties found is a horn sii fNt in length, weiching i4 lbs. 
and measuring in the circwnfereBce at the tntt and ais- 
xea inches. Also, a tooth weighing 6 ^4 Kw. 

The fiTit newspaper In Kngland w«s naUisfced on 
the Xtik of M«f , 1876. This ma tie UTcrpool 
Times, iriiieb i* pnUislwd at A* fimtniMf. 
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lbs Dagm'* groan 

Beyond the Ande^ snowy boDcd, 

In lieh PadHps mine*, 
iMnur'd bMeaib ths eavan'fl jiiimt, 

Tba wHMhad bondsBSB pMSt 

Aod when the dirk Levinlias wavs 

Assail* Ihe Lybian shore, 
Id biller toil the gaDeyslSTs 

Slill labcors at ibe car. 



Profan'a by alarery'a cbain, 

n* prayers of captive miDiaDs rlas. 

And aball tbey pleMi in ttin 1 

Shall man, of little power poaaas^d, 

Hw fallow wonn enthrall 
And niddj' fram bi* brotbn wrest 

A blrsaiag — given to all 1 

Teal tfaoaitiST yelnolDnpaid 

His tvraDBj pmaila t 
And all bis barhannu deeda are wa|n*d 

In beeven's unerrinf scales. 

And when die dsrh and dent grsva 

Its aloawy jaws shall ckiee, 
Aod ibe mtMM masier and his sUva 

^lilui in dual rapose i 

Kacb bursting ngb. escb bitlerlesr. 

Each boaom'a lorlaiMl beat. 
Shsll then in black smy eppear 

Before the JudgmcDt eesL 

Thoo trsmhle, tyrant of ihe day, 

And ehudder at ihy doom , 
Forhnow. rain man, ihy littla away 

la ended to the tomb. 

Umi hems the wntchad slave implores, 

A lenenianl of real, 
Tbat leads him lo those emiling ehorea-- 

TbetelandoTlhebleM. 
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zontal axis, t^at, besides its direction towards the pole, 
it will >lw>rs point to a detatiuined degree below the 
horizon. The dipping needle was invented by Robert 
Norman, a compass maker at Rstcliflc, about the rear 
15S0, and arose, according to his own account or the 
matter, from the following cirenmEtaoee : — It wai his 
cuttom to finish and hang the needles of his compassea 
before he touched them, and he alwavs found, after the 
touch, Ihe north point would dio or decline downward, 
pointing in a direction under (he horizon ; no that to 
balance the needle again, ho was always forced to put 
a piece of wax on the lonlh end, as a eotmteriMue. 
Atlet having observed this etfoct frequently, he was at 
length ted to mark the quantity of the dip, or totneamre 
the greatest angle which the dip would make with th« 
horizon; he found at London it was 71° 50*, but by 
auhsequent experiiacnts the Of J* found to d*"rraw 
•bout I* 4' erwy yev- 
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History. 



CHALDEA. 



Next to Ckina, Chaldea may be considered as enti- 
tled to the precedence in the history of nations. It 
was here, as we have seen, that, to say the least, the 
pvincipal portion of the mote immediate descenaants 
^ Noah fixed their abode before the Dispersion. It 
was here that the famed Babel was eieetea, and mon- 
archy began. Here it was that the mighty Nimrod 
iignred, by founding the first Post-dtlavian cities, and 
organizing an empire which nltimately became.and 
eontinned for a season, the mistress of the world. Weil 
may this country, then, claim priority, on the historic 
page, to dl othen, with the single exception already 
made. 

In the case of Chaldea, we are able to trace its his- 
tory, in the clearest manner, to its origin. It is not. like 
that of some countries, enreloped in the mists of table. 
We are made aconainted with ito first inhabitants, its 
first monardi, and its earliest events ; which famish as 
a cine to its entire history, and to that of many other 
nations. Strike fh>m the annals of the world the in- 
fantile period of Chaldean history, and yon break a 
most important link in the great historical chain of nar 
tioos, and inTolre the stoir of oar race in the utmost 
confusion conceiTable. The historian may therefore 
well congratulate himself, that he is so thoroughly fur- 
nished with the materials necessary to the clear eluci- 
dation of so important a period. 

Babylon, the capital or ChaMea, Was oriffinally de- 
nominated Babel. And it is obserrable, that it was 
not a tower alone, but a city also, which men built 
prior to the Conftision. "Qb to," said they, "let us 
Duild us a eHy apd a low«r whose top may reach unto 
heaTen." Gen. xL 4. This city, we say, which was 
afierwards denominated Babylon, was at first called 
Babel. 

Afteff the Dispersion, it wmild seem that Nimrod, 
extending his riews of empire beyond the limits of tkk 
city, founded three other cities, nz, Erech. Accad, and 
Caineh, all in the land of Shinar ; which cities, it is 
evpposed) he goremed by deputies. Cosh, his fiither, 
is thouff ht to oiTe been deputy or gOTemor at Erech.^ 
NkmocPs empire pro^iahly extended no further than the 
proTinee of Babylonia. According to sorne^ he com- 
menced his reign A. M. 1758^ but we are inclined to 
think it was not so early ; (or this is fifty years ear- 
lier than there is good reason for beliering that the 
building of Babel began. AUowin^f, therefore, that his 
empire commenced with the founding of BabeL it was 
not, according to the calculation just madci till A. M. 
1807. The argument for an earlier date derived from 
the cireumstance that Peleg, who reeeiyed his name 
fiom the fiiet that in his days the earth was divided, 
was bom in 1757, will appear of ytij little weight 
when it ie considered, that varioas individuals in olden 
times received their names in aUution to events future 
at the time of thek birth. Noah is an example of the 
■hid. Indeed, in the very case of Peleg himself, we 
axeied to the conclusion that he was nmned on the 
same eonsideration. jfti hiw d(fffM^ not mi Mb kMk^ 
was ^e earth divided. 

^ H9da^B«Lvet..Ptrs. >d(l 



Nimrod is supposed to have died A. M. 1905» If, 
therefor^, it be a<unltted that his kingdom began A. M, 
1807, his reign amounted to ninety-ei^ht years. On 
the other supposition, he must have reigned one hun- 
dred and forty-eight years. 

Some writers make Belus and Nimrod the same ; 
while others make them different individuals, and say 
that Belus was Nimrod's successor. Belus, like Ninir 
Tod, seems to have been selected by the people as their 
sovereign on account of his pre-eminent talents. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, he was the inventor of the Chaldean 
astronomy.* He was of a studious turn, and sought 
the intellectual improvement of his people. He is said 
to have reigned sixty years, and to have died, A. M • 
1966. 

Sometime after the death of Belus, Ninus, the king 
of Assyria, invaded Babylonia, and deposed its mon- 
arch, Nabonius, thereby rendering it a mere province 
of the Assyrian empirci thus merging the two king- 
doms in one. ^ 

Before we proceed further, we wiU turn our attention 
to 

ASSYRIA. 

The founder of this einpire, as we hare heretofore 
seen, was Asshur, a son of Shcsn, who emigrated from 
Babylonia for that purpoae.^ He pursued a course very 
similar to that of Niinrod in establishing his empire. 
First he built Nineveh, the capital. Then he built 
three other cities, viz. Rehoboth, Resen. and Calah } 
governing them no doubt by deputies, alter the man- 
ner of Nimrod. He is supposed by some to have died 
about the same time as Nimrod, though we cannot con« 
ceive how this supposition can be reconciled with the 
date of the events of those times, unlesfl Belus and 
Nimrod were the same. 

The successor of Asshor was Ninus^ the oompieror 
of Babylonia, whom wa mentiaiied a little hack. He 
was possessed of an ambitioas spirit, and was the first 
wamorand conqueror noted on the hialorie page.f His 
first conquest "was that of Bal^ Ionia, his mother coun- 
try, whence emigrated the lint settlera of Assyria* 
This conquest he eaaily eiEaeted, the Babylonians nav- 
ing till then been oceupM in cultiYatii^f the arts of 
peace. Diodoms Sionniat makea particalar mention 
<if this conquest. "' Ntnas, the king of Assyria," ssnrs he, 
'' assisted by a king of the Arabians, invaded the Baby-r 
lonians witn a nowofui army. The present Babylon 
was not then built^ but there were in the country of 
Babylonia other cities of figure. He easily reduced 
these his neighbours, who ktad no great skill in war: 
and laid them under tribute.** And thus, about 120 
yean after the founding of the Assyrian colon v by As- 
shur, they became sufnciently powerful to supdue the 
land of their ancestors. 

The success of Ninus in his first attempt inspired 
him with increased confidence in his own strength, 
and prompted him onward to more extensive conquests. 
In a few years, he overran many of the infant states 
of Asia. The subjiigation of one nation led him on to 
that of another ; ana thus went he on from conquest 
to conquest, till he reached die far distant regions of 
Bactria, tl^ country where we have supposed those 



* Pliny 1. vL e. tfi. 
1 1. L e. I. 
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who remained with Noth Unt to hare settled, and 
which^ as might he expected from this circumstance, 
was more populous and formidable than those coun- 
tries which were settled subsequently, and .which Ni* 
nus had previously overcome. Here he met with 
serious opposition — ^far more so than he had before 
realized. After several ineffectual attempts upon the 
capital, he at length, by means of the contrivance and 
conduct of Semiramis, wife of Menon, a captain in his 
army, succeeded in its capture. Charmed with her 
bravery and skill, he took her from her husband, and 
made her his queen, offering him his own daughter in 
her stead. According to others, the husband m Semi- 
rsmis destroyed himself, fVom fear or jealousy of Ninus, 
before the latter married her. By Semiramis, Ninus 
had a son named Ninyas. Ninus reigned 52 years, 
and is computed to have died A. M. 2017. 

On the death of Ninus, Semiramis assumed the reins 
of ffovernment. She removed the seat of empire to 
BaoyloQ, which now again became the chief of cities, 
and the capital of the world. This city she strength- 
ened, enlarged, and embellished at a vast expense. It 
is asserted that in making these improvements, she 
employed the labours of 2,000,000 men — a number, 
however, altogether incredible, considering the early 
period in which she lived, and the paucity of mankind 
m those days. And yet. when we consider her sreat 
resources ; when we reflect that nations were suoser- 
vient to her beck, and that she swayed the sceptre of a 
large portion of the inhabited earth ; we are led at 
once to the conclusion, that she had a vast multitude 
eniplo)^ed in the work under consideration. 

Hairing completed this magnificent undertaking, and 
rendered Babylon^ at this early period, the "glory of 
kingdoms," sne raised a powenul army, and after 
nuking some minor ednmiesta, proceeded* to the Bast. 
for the purpose of completing what her husband had 
begun — the subjugation of that part of the world. But 
contrary to her expectatiotts. she found the neople in 
that quarter too powerful for ner anas ; and after a ionff 
and disastrous war, she was eompelled to relinauish 
her enterprise, and to witness the prostration of au her 
high hopes ib the dust. Some authors assert that she 
was slam on the banks of the Indus; bat turcording to 
others, she returned in disgrace to Babylon, and re- 
aigmed her crown to her son Ninyas, after a reign of 
42 years ; shortly after which she died.* 

Ninyas her successor 'Was very unlike his parents. 
He indulged in no ambitious schemes of aoaquest, but 
devoted his Attention to tfaewsl&re of his people, and 
to <he proper regulation of the extensive empire whose 
deftinles ne*wms called So wield. It was on aeeount 
of this pacific temperament of Niajraa, that some histo- 
rians have stigmatized him with efisnunaey and.imbe- 
eilitf. But well had it been for mankind, had there 
^een more of mieh eflerainacy and imbecili^, and less 
of curbuleiMe ired ambition, in the managMaent of the 
potiticflrt ^oaeenta of nations. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



THBMU8B8. 

(Coneluded.) 

" Bahusius, a modem poet, has comprised the namea 
of all the muses in a aistich ; that is, he has made 
nine Mu3es stand, which is something strange, but 
upon eleven feet. Perhaps you will remember dieir 
names better, when they are thus joined together in 
two verses : 

Calliope^ Polvmneia, Srato, Clio, stqiie Thslis, 
Melpomene, &aterpe, Terpaidiore, Ursnis. 

'' The most remarkable of the names which are 
iBommon to them all are: Heliconide, or Heliconiades, 
from the mountain Helicon, in Bceotia. Pamassides, 
from the mountain Parnassus, in Phodsi Which has 

• IXodorqs tfienkis, lib. tt. -..^ 



two heads, where if any person slept he presently W- 
came a poet It was anciently called Lamassus, from 
Larnace, the ark of Deucalion, which rested here, and 
wa? named Parnassus afler the flood, from an inhab- 
itant of this mountain, so called. Citberides, or Cith- 
eriades, from the mountain Citheron, wh^re they dwelt. 
Aonides, from the country Aonla. Piendes, or Pieri», 
from the mountain Pierus, or Pieria, in Thrace ; or 
from the daughters of Pierius and Annippe, who daring 
contend with the Muses were changed into pies. Pe- 
gasides and Hippocrenides, from the famous foun- 
tain Helicon, wnich by the Greeks is called Hippo- 
crene. and by the Latins, Caballinns, both which words 
signify the horse's fountain : it was also named Pega- 
sus, tne winded horse, which, by striking a stone in 
this pbce with his foot, opened the foontciji, and the 
waters became vocaL *Aganippides, or Aganippec, 
from the fountain Castalius, at tbe foot of Parnassus. 
'^ Some write, that there were but thrae in the beginr 
ning; because sound, out of whieh all ainging ia 
formed, is naturally three-fold ; eitber made by the 
voioe alone, or by blowing, as in pipes, or by sttiking, 
as in citherns or drum^ Or it may be, because there 
are three toiies of the voice or other insimments, the 
bass, the tenor, and the treble. Or lastly, because all 
the sciences are distributed into three general parts, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics; and each of 
these parts is subdivided into three other parts ; philo- 
sophy into logic, ethics, and physics ; rhetoric into the 
demonstrative, deliberative, ana judicial kind ; mathe- 
matics into music, geometry, and arithmetic: and 
hence it came to nass, that tney reckoned not only 
Three Muses, but Nine. 

^* Others ^ve a diiferenl reason why they are Nine. 
When the ciiixens of Sicyon appointed three skilful 
artifieen to make the statues of the Three Muses, pro- 
mising to choose those three statues out of the nine 
which tbey liked best, they were all so well made that 
they could not tell which to prefer; so that they 
bott^t them all, and placed them in the temples ; and 
Hesiod afterwards assigned to than the namea men* 
tioUed above. 

"Some afiSrm that. they were Tiigins, and othen 
deny it, who reckon up their children. Lee no persoui 
however, despise the Muses, unless he design to bring 
destruction ujion himself by the example of Tliamyras 
or Tham^rris ; who, being conceited or his beauty and 
skill in singing, presumed to challenge the Muses to 
sing, upon condition that if >e was overcome, they 
should punish him as they pleased. And af^er he was 
overcome, he was depriired at once both of his harp 
and his eyes,". 

THE GRACES. 

*< The Graces Were three beautifiri femalea, di^giitais 
of Venus, and often attendant upon her. They were 
supposed to be beaatifbl and amiaUe. and to repraaeat 
the sweetness, civility, and purity wnich are proper to 
delicate, elegant, and accomplished persons. 

*^ The names of the Qraces wera Algaia, Thalia, and 
Euphrosyne ; they are usually represented in a group, 
naked and adorned with flowen on their heads. The 
Graces, properly Charities or Virtues, were represent 
ed hand in hand, to show that virtues, thouffh dmerent, 
belong to each other, and they aie not found single but 
united. They were beauiiful^ to si^ify that kind af- 
fections and good actions^ are pleasing and winning. 
Thev were exhibited unadorned and unclothed, becaaae 
gentleness of manners and kindness of heart are suffi- 
cient without disguise or art to gain good will. 

Some assert that they were the daughters of Jopiter 
and Eurynome or Bunomia, the daughter of Oceamn. 
AntimachuB says they were bom of Sol and .£gla. 
Othen think they were daughten of Eteoeles, and 
were therefore called Eteooles. Their tlvee aaaaa, 
as individuals, viz. Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
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Gay. BesMm thMe, tfwy hmi other mrnes. They 
wen •neie&tly repref«&t«a dressed } aad the ptactice 
of represeadng ^em naked "finally obtained on the 
eonsidetation, that the true ^cee are the workman- 
ship of nature, and are not derrred from the emaments 
of art. 



THB NORTH-WBST PAS8AOB. 

CAPTAIN FRANKLDTS SECOND JOURNEY. 

Although Captains Parrj' and Franklin both left 
England with their respective, expeditions about the 
same period in the vear 1819, y^t the former of these 
gentlemen returnea considerably the earlier, and had 
already been seme nearly eighteen months on a second 
enterprise, when the other arrived from the first. 
Scarcely a year had, however, elapsed before Captain 
Parry returned, in the autumn of 1823. from this 
second voyage, in which he had vainly enaeavoured to 
penetrate the icy channel named the Strait of the Fu- 
ry and Hecla. Towards the close of the same year, 
the Government made known its intention- of sending 
that active navigator to engage in a third attempt; 
and then Captain Franklin laid before them a plan for 
another co-operative expedition, ovc^r land to t c shores 
of the Polar Sea, for the conduct of which he ofiered 
his own services. The proposal was accepted, and 
every arrangement made tor carrying it into immediate 
effect. Dr. Richardson solicitea permission again to 
accompany his friend, which was readily accorded ; 
and the i>artv was* completed by the appointment of 
their old fellow-traveller, Lieutenant Back, with Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Drummond as assistant botanist, and 
four marines. Captain Franklin was directed, by his 
instructions, to wmter at the Great Bear Lake, and 
thence proceed, in the following spring, down the 
Mackenzie River, (which was explored by the travel- 
ler of that name in 1789.) On reaching its mouth, 
the expedition was to separate into two parties ; the 
one to trace the coast to the westward, and the other 
to survey it to the eastward, as far as the Coppermin 
River. 

The necessary boats and stores were forwarded in 
the summer of 1824 to York Factory, and thence des- 
patchsd by the ordinary river*naVi^tion towards the 
Great Bear Lake. The officers Im England eariy in 
1825, and proceeding by the more circuitous but more 
convenient route of New York and Ci^nada through 
Lake Huron, overtook the beats' on the Methye River 
in the summer of the same year. By the 5th of Au- 

fa«t, the whole narty had reached the Great Bear Lake 
Liver, which flows from the lake of that name into 
the Mackenzie River; and on its banks Captain 
Franklin resolved to take up his winter-quarters. 
They quickly began to build a habitation and store, 
which they afterwards named from their respectea 
commander ; and while the most skilful were thus en- 
^?ed, he himseVr proceeded down the Great Bear 
L^e and Maokenzie Rivers, in order to take a view 
of the Polar Sea, and obtain kiformation which would 
probably aenre to gnide in some degree his open^ons 
the folknvinff year. In this exeuraion he was emiaent- 
hr successful ; and he rejoined his eompaaions on the 
^h g( 'September. 

The winter was passed ia the usual manner; and 
with the return of -spring the party began to prepare 
for their expedition. On the 29th of June they quitted 
Fort Franklin, descended the Mackenzie, and, on the 
4th of July, separated into the two branches which 
were to pursue different diiections, following the tWo 
ehannels into which the sopeam here divided. Captain 
Franklin conducted the western party, and Dr. Rieh^ 
ardaon the eastern. The former had scarcely reached 
the sea, when thev fell in with a iaige numlier of B«- 
miuaaint, with irnom, but for their own foibearanne, 
mtf waM have bean utvolTed in a bloody, and par- 



haps hM eneoonter. Jtavmg extrieated Ihemaelvei 
from this hnnunent peril, diey eontinned their eourse, 
greatly impeded, however, by the unfavooraUe state or 
the atmosphere. The low and swampy land ^at here 
extends between the northern termination of the rocky 
mountains and the sea coast, seems to be pioductive of 
a constant fog, frequently so dense as to contract tKe 
range of view to withhi a few yards. Nevertheless, 
by the 16th Of August they had succeeded in rearhinff 
the hal6-way point- between Mackenzie River and 
fey Cape, (the furthest point to which the north-weal* 
em coast ot Ameriea had - been traced from Behring** 
Strait;) but the symptoms of approaohing winter 
here became so unequivoeal, that they were compelM 
to return, though with ^reat rehietance. Unfortunate^ 
ly, Captain Franklin did not know that at this mo» 
ment the barge of the shipj which had been sent to 
await his arrival in Behring*s Strait was actually 
within 160 miles of the spot which he had himsett 
reached ; had he known it, ^ no difficulties, dangera, or 
discoiuaging circumstances," to use his own enirea- 
sion, would have prevailed on him to return. Under 
the existing circumstanees he was obUgnd to do so^ 
and, on the 21st of September, this western expedi- 
tion reached Fort Franklin, where thev found the 
eastern branch returned before them. 

The navigation which Dr. Richardson had to per- 
form* was almost wholly unobstructed ; and between 
the 4th of July and the 8th of August, he succeeded 
in accomplishing the coast vovage of 902 miles, be- 
tween the mouths of the Macxenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers. He returned with his party to Fort Franklin 
on the Ist of September, and, after a lapse of nearly 
three weeks, was joined by t|ie western branch, as we 
have before related. In tne following year, the two 
parties set out in company for England, wnieh they 
reached in the autumn of 1827. 

This second expedition of Captain Franklin, though 
destitute of that tragic interest which his first excited, 
may be regarded as more important in its geoffraphicai 
results. The 6i d^ees^ of longitude, for wnich the 
northern shores of America had been explored in the 
former enteinrise, were now extended to a line ex- 
ceeding 391 oe^ees in len^, and approaching on the 
one side to within 160 miles of the extreme Imown 
north-western point of that continent, and on the other 
to within 400 miles of the supposed extreme north 
eastern point 

VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN BEEC^EY. 

When the simultaneous expeditions of Captains 
Parr^ and Franklin were undertaken in 1824, it ap- 
peared to those with whom they originated, to be al- 
most impossible that either of tnem, even in the event 
of success, could reach the open sea in Behring's 
Strait, without being nearly, if not wholly, exhausted 
of resources and provisions, and it was quite certain 
that Captain Franklin's party would be entirely desti- 
tute of the means of conveyance to Europe. Accord- 
ingly, to obviate these anticipated difficulties. His Ma- 
jesty^s Government determined upon sendhig a ship to 
that spot, to await the arrival of the two expeditions. 
The bUmom sloop wasi selected for this purpose, and 
the command of hei^ven to Captain F. W. Beechey, 
who had already distuffuished hunself in the preceed- 
ing northern voyages. Before the deiarture of Captain 
Franklin^ he arranged with Captain Beechey the plan 
of their joint operations. Kotzehae Inlet was agreed 
upon as the place of rendezvous, where Captain Beech- 
ey was to remain during die summer months of 1826 
and 1887. 

The Blossom sailed from England on May 19th, 
1825; and pwaing Behiing^ Strait, entered Kotzebue 
Sound early in the morning of the dSnd of September 
The land was mnek obsenied by a thick fo^, which. 
however, cleared off 'soon afterwards, and discovered 
to their aatonished view a deep inlet in the northern 
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■Iviia, tlwn Md asCiVMl ttM«|tP«*4Mi« of Cqkluii Kol- 
zebkie. C«(»»w Beecbef maOMi it Uotkam lultt, and 
■eat ihe b^we to szanuM it, inteaduig to woceed with 
the ehjp fuTtner into thi totutA, h for as Chamiato It- 
laiul,iliewoin(edplKflof nmdfliTOUB. The nofrnvoui^ 
able state oi tke windjmTCBted liim from advancing 
tBt tMarly two days. Ovring hia detention, a pariv tri" 
the oatifH approached the skip, in their baidars, 
brtnsing with Ibem rarioua articles oi ikio aod fish, 
which mtf ware deairou* of obanginig for other coua- 
mudiiies. The baidars ara a species ot boat, similar 
in constnietion to th« Esqaimaux oomiaks (or woomb 
boat]) of Hodson's Bay. " 'Che? coDBisi," says Cap- 
tain Beechey, " of a inuae made Iran] drift wood, cov- 
ered with ttie skins of walmases strained orar it, and 
are capable of being ttgfaiened at any lime bv a lacing 
on the inside of the gunwmla ; the frame ano benches 
for the ronere are fastened with thongs, by which the 
boat is rendered both light and pliable ; the skin, when 
soaked with water, is translucent; and a straasor 
placing his foot upon the flat yielding surface at the 
Doitum of the boat, fancies it arinil secnrity ; but il is 
nrv "sfa and durable, a^eciallj when kept wall 



greased," Back of ihMe boats n 

ten to thirteen roan, who all exhibited tin euaioai, 
whinh was afterwaida found to be general along Aia 
part of the Annerican ooast, of wearing omamenis in 
their under lip. These oonsisted of pints of irory, 
stone, or glass, formed with a double bead, like a 
sleeve-but con, one part of which is thrust through a 
hole bored in the under Up. The incision is made 
when about tb* age of pabvtyi and is at Srst about 
the size of a quilt; as ihey grow older, the natives en- 
large tka onfiee, and incrfeaie iha siic of the or- 
nament accordingly, that it may hold its place. In 
adults, this orifice is about half an inch in diameter, 
and will, if required, distend to three quarter* of an 

The people tbemsetves poisessed all the chaiacter- 
istic features of the Esquimaoi; — large, fat, round 
facesj high cheek bones, small hazel eyes, eyebrows 
tbctmg like the Chinese, and wide moulbs. The en- 
giaving of them below is from Cagrtain Beechey. 
They were strictly honest ; and in this re;pect oSit 
rather a conomsi ^o others of their race, whom Cnpiaia 
Beochey subsequently visited. 
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Red and Um baads, hottoas, knireii, and hatchets, 
were in general request, and readily induced them to 
aell iheiT ordinary commodities ; but tawac, a* thev 
called our tobacco, was the great object of the men'a 
desires, and an ofier oC this made Ihem part with even 
their bows and arrows, which they had refused to bar- 
ter for the usual articles of exchange. Their habita 
seemed to be very filthv ; but tbey were ho«pitable, 
thouzh after their own Jasbton. Whenever Captain 
Beechey visited them, he was Mcetved in the moat 
friendly manner) and frequently, to use his own ex- 
pression. " underwent the full drlights ot an Estjui- 
maux saluialion." A contact t^ noses, or n Bmoolhti^ 
of the visiters' faces with hands, which bad baen pn- 
Tiously licked and applied to their own, was the usual 
wade of recaption ; and (omeiimea, as a luosl especial 
mark of regard, a warm embrace and hug supplied [he 

5 lace of this less distinguished favour. The 'choicest 
eliuacies which their means could afford, were then 
offered ; but the guests, with a squeamiihness that ex- 
cited at once the surprise and ridicule of ibeir less 
scrupulous hosts, could never be prevailed upon to ae- 
cept the dainty fare. Bowls of blubber and walrus 
ftosh, dishes of whortlebeirica mashed up with sorrel 
and rancid irain-oii, were led notouchedby otviuti- 
dious countryiacn; the aatraila of a flu aaal, and a 



bowl of ceagolated bkiod, shared a similar &le ; an<! 
even " the raw flesh of the narwhal, nicely cut intc 
luBipa, with an equal distribution of black and white 
fat," displayed its tempting cluums in vain. One gan- 
tleman only, and he tu oblige the Captain, ventured to 
taste one of the motley mixlures, but at the a^Minse of 
lus appetite for the reat «( the day. 

It was not till tha momins of the 25lh of July, thai 
Captain Beechey reached Chamitso Island, ooly five 
days later than bad been agreed upon bv Captain Frank- 
lin and himseUl No traces of the latter geatlemeo 
were yet lo be seen ; and Captain Bem^ey iherefiDre 
procoMed, according to the arrangamant, to survey the 
coast further to the northward, towards the Arctic Sea. 
At the same lime, in order that Captain Franklin might 
not want provisions, in the eventi of his miswg the 
ship along the coast, and arriving at the isj^d in her 
absence, a tight barrel of flour was boried in the moat 
unfrequenlea spot in its vicinity, and direetioas for 
finding it were deposited in s bottle, to which attention 
was directed by writing upon ibe cliffs with white 
point, By the middle of August he reached Icy Cape, 
where he found the sea quite open, and felt the great- 
est desire to advance. His instmcti(»s were, however- 
positive, to ovoid tbe chance of being beset with his 
•tuf in the ice i and he was lAliged tbewlbn to toor 






The bMi« |in)c«adio|iW the.BpnlheMtweud.auccwM 
in «zptwiBf (be line ot^he ««ui •• fw u point fitr- 
roFi 126 milM Urood ley Cape i ud tke ctvw k«r> 
iof «ncMd t poM fat C«pwin KnnJibn rMuned ^to 
tbe skip. 

CapMu B ee e hnr iMaaiaed mttin the JSlOMcm at 
Cbainiiao lalsad, tttmifind in •bttbtuik tbe «oHt Mtd 
)uubo«n of Kolxebua Soond, hdw (be ap^aaah of 
wiBtormtdeud if, mc«muv kt )(>■> to <baa(w bii dtt* 
During bu.(U)Ft M madeaeiteral uuunioBS, 



and proeiued gmaj iuenistiog ifpwil 
bad also aa opptinwij^ of w w r in i nf 
pacuUariiieiof the naUTea, or^reKetn ... _ . 
ilWT an called, is csnbvdutinGlioD to tbeir «Mleai 
bntfcicB. Tiwir d«MM«d huta were ifraquenllr found 
in manf plMiea, «nd tMcaa of a ieee«t Maidcaee wen 
oAcn naible. He pacticuUrly notices tbeii bwiaJ- 
places, and U>e mode whicti (bey bavc of diapouot gf 
(beii dead. The corpac is deposited, wilb the bead to 
ibe westwwd, in aeon af coffin formed of looae planka, 
and placed upon • platfonu ofdrifl'wood, wbicb iasome- 
timea railed to the beigbt of two feci. A doable tant 
ol span of iliift-wood, put together cloaely, ia erected 
orer this as « covenog tg aectue the bodr from the d*- 
pfcdations of foxes and wolves : but (be npaeity of 
tboac aniowU succeeds before long in breaking throofh 
this feeble pfoteotioo. The hody is gaterally dreaaed 
in a frock made of eideinluck ikina, and eovwed witfa 
hides of deer or sea-bone. The coffin and planks an 
aometiines omitted, and the corpse then teats simply 
on the drift-wood. We give on tbe oppoaite column a 
wprejeatation of ooe of these gnves. 

Tbe Blossom quilled tbe sanud on the lith of Octo- 
ber, and haTing repassed Beluing'a Strait, stood to iba 
sputhward, and reached the harbour of Fnneiseo, in 
California, on (be eighth of NoTcmbai. Here C^rtain 
Beeohay had iniended to recruit bis supoliea s but tbe 
inadequacy of the means which it affinded •omeelled 
bim to proceed fitsi to the Sandwich Islands, and Utsaica 



_. J gf AnrU, 1887, and nfltor wairiag ihe grel 
Um Cboo, aaama tbmi^ Bchring'BHtnit, and rncb- 
«il tba rm4enWM Ibis !Sm by dM M of AwMt i aiill 



■tan of (he HM pnventi 
aftiu^ ihad gma (be fi 
flf ibeiT bun ^id a nannw escape of wmck on tba 
pan of (be uip, tbey weea compelled, by the early ae(> 
ting in «f the wiotaij to tabs * final leore of Ihe Polar 
fica, aod Mbaee ifanr coarse (• England, which (bay 
■aachcd on the 8th of SeptenbA, M^ aAer an abtraee 
of Ihiee years and a ludf; and a royagc of 78,(KM 
miles. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



ras BHmOCBBOSL 

"After the elephant, tbe Rhinoceros is the most pow- I body is rery nearly equal lo bis leugthi he is therefore 
etful cf all quadnipcdi. He is at least twelve feet in like the elephant in bulk ; and if he appears much 
length, from the extremity of tbe snout to tbe tail ; sii smaller, it is because his legs are much shorter in pro- 
or aevcn feet in height'; and the circumfennce of bis [ portion id those of the elepbant ; but he diffets widely 
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ffom dun iiiMiiiM Mi^wilj in fais aatiml ftenltiei, 
and his inttfligence ; luTHig feciired from Natmre 
mer^lv whml she mnts in common to all annnals ; de- 
priTed of all fading in the skin) haVin^ no ocgan 
answ' nng the prnpose of hands, nor distwet for the 
sense «if feeling, ne has notlung instead of a trank 
hat amereable upper lip, in which centres all his dex- 
terity. He is superior to other animals only in 
strength, «ze, and the tensive weapon whiph he ea»* 
lies upon his nose, and which is peculiar to hun. This 
weapon is a very hard horn, solid throughout, and 
placed more adyantageously than the horns of ni* 
minatfaur animals; these only protect the soperior 
parts of the head and neck, whilst the horn of the 
Rhinoceros defends all the exterior parts of the snout, 
and preserves the muzzle, the mouth, and the face 
from msult j so that the tiger attacks more readily the 
Elephant, m seizing his tnmk| than the Rhinoce- 
ros, whicn he cannot attack in Ront without running 
the danger of being killed, for die body and limbs are 
covered with an impenetrably skin; and this animal 
fears neither the claws of the tiger nor the Uon, nor 
even the fire and weapons of the huntsman ; his skin 
is a dark leather, of the same colour, but thicker and 
harder than that of the elephant ; he does not feel the 
sting of flies ; he cannot contract his skin ; it is only 
folded bv laige wrinkles on the neck, the shoulders, 
and the nuttocks, to facilitate the motions of the legs, 
which are massive, and terminate in lane feet, armed 
with three great claws. The skin of the two-homed 
Rhinoceros is much more easilv penetrable than that 
of the single^homed. He has tne head lar^r in pro- 
portion than the elephant, but the eyes still smaller, 
which he never opens entirely, and they^ are so situatea 
that the animal can see only what is m a direct line 
before him. The upper jaw projects above the lower, 
and -the upper lip has a motion^ and may be lengthedea 
six or seven inches ; it is termmated by a sharp edge, 
which enables this animal, with more facility than 
other quadrupeds, to gather branches and grass, and 
to divide them mto han^Uuls, as the ekphant does with 
his trunk. This muscular and flexible lip is a sort of 
trunk very incomplete, but which is equally calculated 
for strength and dexterity. Instead of those long 
ivory teeth which form the tusks of the elephant, the 
Rhinoceros has his powerful horn, and two strong in- 
cisive teeth in each jaw. These incisive teeth, which 
the elephant has not, are placed at a ^eat distance 
from each other in the jaws of the Rhinoceros. He 
has, besides these, twenty-four smaller teeth, six on 
each side of each jaw. His ears are always . erect ; 
they are, for the form, like those of a hog, only they 
are larger in nroportion to his body ; they are the only 
'^'ury parts ot it. The end of the tail is like that of 
tne elephant, furnished with a tuft of large bristles, 
very hard and very solid. Huge and seemingly un- 
wieldy as the Rhinoceros is, he has the power ot run- 
ning with \ ..y great swiftness. 

The Rhinoceros which arrived in London in 1739 
had been sent from Bengal. Although he was young, 
(b^ji^but two years old,) the expenses of his food 
and his voyage amounted to near one thousand pounds 
steriin^ ; he was fed with rice, sugar, and hay. They 
gave him daily seven pounds of rice, mixed with three 

Sounds of sugar; which they divided into three parts, 
e had also a gieat quantity of hay and j^reen grass, 
to which he gave the preference./. His drink was no- 
thing but water, of which he drank a great quantity at 
once. He was of a quiet disposition, and let his man- 
ager touch him on all the parts of hi^ body. He grew 
unruly when he was struck or was hungry ; and in 
both cases he could not be appeased without giving 
him something to eat. When he was angry, he feaped 
forward with impetuosity to a great height, beating 
furiously the walls with his head ; which lie did with 
a prodigious quickness, notwithstandlog his heavy 
nppearance. 



^ThiaRhlaooaioawtan kawnt •#eyc«i)ld ^. 
not mucif higher than a young oow who* has not yat 
borne young; but his body was rery long, and very 
thick The tongne of this young Rhinoceros was sdft, 
liks that of a calf ; his eyes had no vivacity ; they were 
like those of a hog in form, and were placed very low; 
that is, nearer the opening of the nostrils. 

^ Mr.. Parsons sa^ s, that he has observed a very par- 
tieohur quality in this animal ; he hearinned with a sort 
of continual attention to any noise ; so that, if he was 




^Vlt is certain that some Rhinooeioees have bttt ime 
horn on die nose, and othen two; In the two-horned 
Rhinoceros, one of the horns is smaller than the other, 
and is situated above it. When the animal is quies* 
cent these horns are loose, but they become fixed when 
it is irritated. There are single horns of three feet 
and a half, and perhap of mors than foor feet in 
length. Commonly, these h^ns are brown, or olive 
c<^our; yet some are gtay, and even white. Tbev 
have onl^r a small concavi^Tj in form of a cup, at then* 
basis, by which they are fastened to the skin of the 
nose; the remaining part of the horn is solid, and very 
hard. It is with this weapon that the Rhmoceros is 
said to attack, and sometimes to wound mortally, the 




dcin is tender and more penetrable ; but when he mis- 
ses the &st blow, the elephant throws him on the 
ground, and kiUs him. 

*' The horn of the Rhinoceros is more valued by Hb^ 
Indians than the ivory of (he elephant ; not so much 
on account of the matter, of which they make several 
woriu with the chisel, as for its substance, to which 
they attribute diverse virtues and medicinal properties. 
The white ones, as the most rare, are abolhose which 
they value most. Cups made of this horn are used to 
drink out of by many of the Indian princes, under the 
erroneous idea that when any poisonous fluid is put 
into them, the liquor will ferment, and run over die 
top. 

" The Rhinoceros, without being ferocious or carniv- 
orous, or eyen very wild, is nevertheless untameable. 
He is of the nature of a nog, blunt and grunting, with- 
out inteUeet, without sentiment and without tractable- 
ness. These animals are also^ like the hog, very much 
inclined to wallow in the mire ; they like damp and 
marehy places, and seldom leave the hanks of rivera. 
They are found in Asia and Africa, in Bengal, ,8iain, 
Laos, in the Mogul dominions, in Sumatra, in Java, 
in Abyssinia, and about the Cape of Good Hopel 
But in general, the species is not so numerous, or 
so universally spread, as that of the elephant. The 
female brings forth but one young, ana at a great 
distance of time. In the firat montn. the Rhinoceros 
is not much bigger than a laige dog ; ne has not, when 
first brought forth, the horn on uie nose, althouffh 
the rudiment of it is seen in the foBtus. When he 
is two years old, thb horn is only an inch long ; and 
in his sixth year, it is about ten inches ; and as some 
of these horns have been seen very near four fiset 
long, it seems they srow till his middle age, and 
perhaps during the whole life of the animal^ which 
must be long, since the Rhinoceros desenbed by 
Mr. Parsons was not come to half his growth when 
he was two yeara old ; which makes it probable 
that this animal lives, like a man, seventy or eighty 
years. 

" Without being useful, as the elephant, the Rhi- 
noceros is very hurtful, by the prodigious clevastation 
which he makes in the fields. . The skin is the most 
valuable thing of this animal. His flesh is exceUenli 
according to tne taste of Indians and Negroes. . KoI« 
ben says, he has often eaten it with great pleasorp 
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Uw Att EMtn tU bMt ud ttudeti iMtkM b tht 

worid ; u)d not oolf hit honi, bol all the otlMr part* 
•f kii bedf, uid erea hia Uood, his urine, hh tm- 
craments, ue MtMuwd u utidotet agaiiut pnioa, 
• nnedr ■gaiiiM nroiml diseaies; prolnblr, "^ 



10 iBuwttiai 

" The RhiooMKM fecL upon herbs, ihiMks, pricklea, 
shrabs, uid he prefers ihii wild food to the aweet pu* 
iuraoftherenlaminmdowi; he ii4«nfoBd of ai^ar- 
canes, snd eats all lona of com. HaTing no laaM 
whateier for flesh, he doe* not molest emiJl animala, 
■mtfaei feara the lu^ ooeL tiring in peace with them 
•It, even with the tiger, who oA^ «ec<mtpanie« him, 
without daring attack bini : I doubt, therefoM, whe- 
ther the bttitlet betwixt the elephant and the Rhinoce- 
tM hSTe any foandalion ; thejr muat, howerer, seldom 
happoi, since thue is bo motive for war on either 
side; and, besides, u> sort of «atipBlh,r has beea ob- 
served between these aninuls. Some bave even been 
seen in captivitj, lini^ qniedy together, without giv- 
ing offence or provocation ft> each other. ' 

" The Rhinoceroses do not herd together, nor march 
in troops, like the elephant ; they are wilder, and more 
solitary, and periuipa rame dii&ult to be hunted and 
subdned'; thcy ne*« attack men nnlbis provoked ; hat 
iben they become furious, andare very fomtidable: the 
steel of Damascus, the scunilars of Japan, csunot make 
an incision in his akin ; the daxts and Uoces cannot 
pierce him through : his skin even resists the balls of 
the musket ; those of lead become flat upon hit leather, 
■od the iron ingots cannot penetrate throngb-ii: the 
only places absolutely penetrable in his body armed 
with a caiiass, are the oelly, the eyes, and round the 
ears ; so that fauntamen, instead of altackine this ani- 
mal standing, follow him at a distance by nis track, 
and wait to approach him at a time that he sleeps or 
rests himself. There is in the Kin g of France's cnbt- 
■et a ftstna of a Rhinoceros, which was sent from the 
ialandof Java. It was said, in a mentorial which accom- 
panied this present, that twentyeigkl huntsmen bad as- 
sembled to attack its mother; they had followed 
far off for some days, one or two men walking now 
and then before to reconaoitre the position of the ani- 
mal. By these means tbey sunirisea her-when she was 
asleep, and came so near m silence, that they dischar- 
ged all at once their twenty-eight guns into the lower 
parts of her belly. 

" We have seen that this aniinal has a good ear; it 
is also affirmed that he has the sense of smelling in 
petfection ; bnt it is pretended he has not a good eye, 
snd sees only before him : that his eyes are so small, 
and placed so low, and so obliquely, and have so Itiile 
Tivaeity and motion, that this fact needs no other con- 
6TmaiigD. His voice, when he is calm, resembles the 
grnnting of a hog ; and when he is angry, his shaip 
CTiea are heard al a great distance. Though he lives 
Upon vegetables, he does not ruminate ; thus it is pro- 
bable, that, like the elephant, he has but one stomach, 
and very la^ bowels, which stipply the office of the 
paunch. His consumptioit. though verv great, is not 
comparable to that of me elephant ; and it appears, by 
the thicknesB of his skin, that he loses less than the 
elephant by his perspiration." 

It is supposed by some that the Rhinoceros is the 
aniconi or the scriptures. It is generally admitted 
that the various qualities therein assigned to that ani- 
mal are combined in the Rhinoceros, viz. rage, untame- 
nbleness, and strength. The Rhinoceros, likewise, has 
a single horn, thus corresponding in this particular. 
There is, however, as has been seen, a species of this 
animal which has two horns; and it appears that the 
tinicom sometimes had two : — " His horns are like the 
boms of a unicorn." We leave the subject for each 
one to judge for himself, remarking as we leave it, 
that there liBve been various opinions as to the nni- 
eam, aome supposing it to be the wild goat, others the 
wild tmll, others again the wild ass, and so on. 
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The pliMte, *' mmnA at « ro&th^^ may hare been de- 
tired from famiUarity with, the legend and attributes 
of this saint. He is esteemed the patron saint of all 
aflUcted with the plague, a disease of common occur- 
rence in England when streets were narrow, and 
without sewers, houses without boarded floors, and 
our ancestors without linen. Ther believed that the 
miraculous interposition of St. Roche could make them 
as " sound" as himself. 

The engraving of St. Roche at the head of this ar- 
ticle is from a print published by Marriette. He gath- 
ers up his garment to show the nestikiice on his thi^h, 
whereat the angel is looking; the doff by his side with 
a loaf in his mouth fs Qotani's hound. 

There is a rare print of this saint, with an angel 

3tteezing the wound, by D. Hopfer. — London Every 
ay Book, 



PENNY DAILIES. 



Within a very recent period, a new species of period- 
'"^als has sprung into existence answering to the title 
above, afibrding every individual who can spare one 
cent a day the opportunity of furnishing himself with 
a daily paper. 

We deem the commencement of this mode of dis- 
seminating intelligence an era in its annals. It will 
enable thousands, nay, millions, who have not hereto- 
fore enjoyed access to the daily news, now to gratify 
themselves in this respiect. The consequence will be, 
that ^ood papers of this deseriplion will obtain a cir- 
culation altogether unparalleled in the history of the 
daily press. And co-extensive with their vast circula- 
tion will be their means of exertinff an influence for 
good or for evil. Viewed in this nght, these papers 
assume an importance hitherto unknown to periodicalsr 
They reach the very depths of the social state, and 
move the mighty waters which lie undisturbea and 
Stagnant below the reach of our daily mammoth 
theets. 

Pre-eminently conspicuous at the head of these pen- 
ny dailies, stnnds the New-York Sun, the great pro- 
genitor of the whole tribe. This little paper has not 
completed its flrst three quarters, notwithstanding 
which, it has a circulation of nine or ten thousand 
copies. This circulation, extensive as it is^ is con- 
stantly becoming more so. In relation to this paper, 
we are gratified to find that its moral bearing is deci- 
dedly g^, both negatively and positively : nega- 
tively, in exciading from its columns certain things 
deemed demoralizing bv many, but which are general- 
ly admitted into secular ppers; and positively, by 
lashing vice and crime witn unsparing hand. ^ Such a 
(error is it tn evil doers, by biazonms: their names 
to the world, that it has materiallv diminished the 
number of daily cases tried at the Police Office, very 
few being so utterl3r reckless and shameless as to be 
willing to find their nances at everv etreet comer in 
connexion with deed^ of infamy. Add to this, that the 
Sun is conducted with unusual sprightllness, enlivening 
its paragraphs by exquisite sallies of genuine pleasant- 
ry, such as all admire and few can equal ; ana we feel 
perfectly warranted in recommending it to the commu- 
nity as a paper well worthy of universal acceptance. 

We wish we could say as much io favour of all the 
little dailies. But this we cannot do. There it one 
at /ea#f against which we would put the public on their 
guard. It is the one which raises the senseless clam- 
our of Church and State against Temperance Socie- 
ties, and whose whole moral bearing is of a similar 
nature. Most assuredly, a paper that will at this time 
of day denounce the Temperance Association as a 
Church and State concern — a Society sanctioned by 
men of all parties, whether religious or political; a So- 
ciety which knows no party, but which seeks the moral, 
intellectual, and physical welfare of the whole com- 
munity — a paper, we say, which at this time of day 
will address itscif to the basest passions and prejudi- 



ces againit such aft Assodatkm, aftd athm^rti m riiid- 
lar description, ooghl to be epnrned from tha door of 
every decent citizen. And the individtwl who ^ob - 
Itshes such a paper, thereby encoiimging vice, ts a 
monster unworthy of the name be aMomes — vokwat^ 
thy of the name of Man. In concluiion, we have only 
to caution the Community that they lomt well to tho 
metal bearing of these penny dailies before wbeeifl)iii|^ 
for them, instead of merely taking into eonaideratioB 
price. 



The London Morning Herald says, the city of Lon- 
don has 194,000 houses, and 1,474,000 inhabitanto. 
Paris has 45,000 houses, and 773,000 inhabitants. Pe- 
telrsburgh has 95,000 houses, and 449,000 inhabitants. 
Naples 40.000 houses, and 360,000 inhabitants. Vien- 
na 7,500 nouses, and 390,000 inhabitants. Paris hafly 
according to the Herald's statement, neariy fifty people 
to each bouse. 

POETRY. 

SPRING.— N. P. WiUiB. 

Tr« Spring is her»— the delieaie-Aioied May, 
With its slight fingon luU of Imvm mad iSowets i 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours-* 

A fueling that is like a sense of wings, 

Restless to soar abo?e these perishmg things. ' 

We pass out froB the city^s feverish ham, 

To find refreshment in the silent woods 
And nature that \b beautiful and dumb, 

Like a coo! sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet even there, a restless thought will steal 
To teach the indolent heart it still rnvm/aO* 

Strange^ that the audible stillneas of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to rne light of leaves in June, 

And the ught whisper as their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill ncrt, with their tranquil U>a% 
One apirii, walking in their midst alone. 

There's no contentment in a world like this, 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
We may not gaie upon the stsfs of hiias, 

Tbatthroogh the elood-rifts rsdtaiMly a 
Bird-like the prisoned aoul will lift its eye 
And sing— till it is hooded from the sky. 



mCROOOOPB. 

An optical instrument which ipayiiftgs objects, so 
that the smallest may be distinctly seen and aescnbed 
by means of a proper adjustment ^ind combination of 
lenses or mirrors. Mickoscope, Single, is one which 
consists of a single lens. Microscope, Compound, 
consists of two lenses at least, but generally three, 
and often more. Microscope, Solar, myented by Dr. 
Lieburkhun, is employed to represent very small ob- 
jecu on a very large scale, in a dark room. Micro- 
scope, Botanica, is a compact instrument, which par- 
ticularly recommends itself to the practical botanist 
and naturalist, as a truly able assistant in their re- 
searches through the animal, vegetable, and minml 
bngdoms, and more especially when its facility of 
management and portability, combined with iu extent 
of magnifying pov/ers, are brought into consideration. 
The invention of microscopes, like many other inge- 
nious discoveries, has been claimed for different authors. 
Huygens informs us that Drebell, a Dutchman, con- 
structed the first microscope in 1621 : but Borelli states, 
in a letter to his brother, that when he was ambassador 
in England in 1619, Cornelius Drebell showed him a 
microscope, which he said was given him by the arch- 
duke Albert, and had been made by Jansen, whom ha 
considers to have been the real inventor, although F. 
Pontana, a Neapolitan, claimed, in 1646, the honour of 
the invention to himself, and dated it from the rear 
lolf. ' 
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HISTORY. 

BoypT- 

BffttL wm r99 Murt letn^ was tctUcd by MiBomim, the 
_jft €f mm. Upoa his ^ead^ this ooimtnr Unas divided 
Hm thiee loBgdons. orer which niffned three of his 
Hint. AnuuBl or Ansii was king oiliower Egypt or 
III* Delta } JNephtohlm or Naph, oi the parts near aad 
thottt If OB^ihis ; FaitaMim or Pathras, of the country 
lai Thobais. From these iadiriduais those coantries 
dsriif«d their naoMs* Lower JBgypt was denominated 
Zoanor Zaaan, or mam property Tanan.; the ktng- 
iom of Mentis wie called the Ind of Nophor Nsf^ ; 
wn4 the kiagdiMn of Thebaic tke land of Pathma or 
VHthios. 

Ananfan, th# hhig of Lower Bgyp^ waa by no means 
eminent. Very little is recorded of hinu According 
to Syncellns he reigned 63 years. 

lM|>htahlm, who Waa by the Sgfptiins CatM To- 
aorthnii^ and aft^rwasds iBscalapiua by the LeMoA, 
was king of Napk or Iiem|ihis. lie . wae VEiore emt- 
ttnt than the brother of hit which has jasC been men- 
tiModf but less so than his brother FathiasiBL 
. Palhnuim was king of Thebais. He is sii^iposed 
by some to have iiYCSted letlem. The Iggyptians 
ealled him Tyoth^or Thoik He was alto called 
Athotes. His Chneek BMae was Hermes^ aodhts X^athi 
name Meievrias. He was a tery dtsftiagWished moAr 
•sck tie made taws, enriohtdaad improved his. kn- 
l^iiaffe, pi^iciibed tlw mode of pablic wc^shipi and 
maife astmaemieal observations. 

On the death' of thk eelebrated onnafeh, hia domin- 
•m was^dirUed into iwotkinaiMaa. The portion lyiag 
teitfi^theNilewasgofvniedby apersoQof the same 
tftfiM With himself, awl 'ihat Uing west by* an kdi- 
Tidoal named Cencenes- The kiB^doBiOf tiN former 
#^bied Che WMk 6f TiMbais ; that of the ktlealodk 
iU&kumke^^nUtim T%im The former is saad to have 
reiffned 33 years ; the latter 31. 
^'«K sikMMSbi'af Ih^ adcdadhiiig of Thebes wtfs 
Diabies, who reigned 19 years. VMaphea sveaeeded 
Cencenes in the kingdom, of Thin. He built some 
pyramids in a pWtL towards LiUya, in the desert of 
Cochome. But4lle'(m^ of Tbia n^rer raised tbem- 
aelres to distinction, anubare left Iktl'.* more than their 
names, as mementos tp^reiB^ us'ili;tt they once lived. 

The kings who rei||aecl in- those limes in the other 
Iringdoms of Ezypt, "m. i^ lllemphis Hod Lower E^pt, 
were these :—Mesocnt8, Soipbis, and Tesortasis in 
Memphis; and Xristarchns ami Spanius in Lower 
Egypt or Tanis. 

or the succeedingl^inj^ of Bf)rpt Airing this period, 
we hare little but their names, aiad the dates of their 
reigns. 

The following is ftom lla^etbe, the ancient Bgyp- 
tian historian. 

** After the dead demi-flodi^ the first dynasty con- 
sisted of eight kii^s ofwliom the fifM^was Menes the 
Thtoite ; he reigned 62 years, ^d pendl^d by a wound 
received by air bi»opptanius. Athotfais bis son reigned 
57 years ; he built the palaces at Memphis, and left 
the anatomical books, for ho was aphysician. Cen- 

through Egypt. He raised the pymmids near Cochbme. 
Vol. IL 



Usaphcedus his son reigned 99 years. Ifiebidttt bis 
son 26 years. Bemempsis ms son reigned 18 years. 
In his reign, a terribte pestilence afflicted Egypt* 
Bienaehes nis son reined 26 years. The #!kole ntmH- 
ber of years* (of this ftrst Tbinite dynasty) '* amounted 
to 253 years." 

Manetho gives a dynasty of nine Blempbfte kintil^ 
after giving another dfynasty of Tbinite kings. This 
dynasty of Memphite kings he denominates the thifd 
dynasty J as if they succeeded the second ; Whereas it 
I is evident that they were conteinporaneous with the 
first, reign ingover a different portion of E^gypt at m 
same time. The fblkwing is the dynasty under coft- 
sid^ration. 

*^ Of nine Memphite |inffs.— Necherophea retgne^ 
29 years. In his tune, the Libyans revolted from the 
Egyptians ; but on account of an unexpected increase 
of tnc moon, they Surrendered themselves for fear. To- 
sorthnis reignea 29 years. He is called Ascbmiusbr 
the Egyptians, for his medical knowledge. He bui|t 
a house of hewn stones, and greatly patronized writing. 
Tyris reigned 7 years. Mesochris 17 year*. Soipbn 
16 years. Tosertasis 19 years. Achis 42 years. Si- 
phuris 30 years. Cerphcres 26 years. Alto^ther 2f4 
years.** 

It was in the reim of Timaus, one of the kings 6f 
Liowcr Egypt, proEablv about A. M. 2000, that th|it 
kini^dom was invaded ny a horde of Baibarians, and 
subjected to their domination. These new masters of 
the country treated the conquered in the most inhuman 
manner, pillaging, massacreing, and destroving. They 
were denominated ffycsoSf or shepherd JtingS| thetr 
occupation being; the care of flocks and herds. They 
are sometimes eonfounaed with the Israelites, but this 
i^ a great mistake. Thev must have been long prior 
to ths^ nation, Tl^^y ^^^ the government when Abra- 
ham visited the ^country, but were expelled . before the 
time of Joseph. This will explain the circmnstance 
thai . Abraham, who waa a. shepherd, was so well re* 
ceived in Egypt, while Joseph^s brethren, who were 
Likewise sbephj^rus, were aboDMnated bv the Egvptians. 
Tlie foUpwlog is.Manetho's account of these snepherd 
tangs. 

OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 

" We had formedy a king whose name was Timaus. 
In his time it came to pasd, t know'n^t how, that God 
was displeased with us : and there came up from the 
East,. in estrange manner, men of an ignoble race^ who 
bad the confidence to invade Mr country, and easily 
subdued it by their power witfitwt a baffle. And wh^ 
they had our rulers in their haiMs, they bttfttt ear cities. 
and demolished the temples of Uie ms, and inflictM 
every kind of baAarity unoa the rnhabitaats, slaying 
some, and reducing the wires ahd ChildrM of ethers to 
a state of slavetf. At length they made ane of them- 
selves king, whose name was Salatis : he lived at Mem- 
phis, and rendered both iht vpper and lower legions 6f 
Egypt tributary, and sutioiied garriteaa ^ plse^s 
vr%\dh wtere best adaptbd to that puipose. -llAt be di- 
rected'hl* atf^tion prTncipaPy to the settlHlhr of' the 
eastern ftotdvet ; ' A>ir ne Tegcrded wft% ^asbtekm tB# in- 
creasing tni^crpftb* Assyrian^ whd'he f&rMa%wo«i1d 
one day und'ertaht^ 4^ ihtisloii^f flie Mugdom. AHd 
observing m tbe*M^'«^5aB!^' #>^ "^ ^«' ^ kbe Wb- 
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lafiekl nfarmea wu eclM Atuu ; utd finding it 
■ominblf •dapted to bi* pnrpoie, he rebaill it, and 
•tronglf fortified it with wall», and gianisoued it with 
a force of two handred and Sftf thouBaad aymed BMp.. 
To thii citf Salaiis repaired id summer fimS, to c6Ueet' 
his tribale, and pay his troops, and exercise his sol- 
diers in order to strike tenoi into fcn«igii«Ta. 

" And Balalis died after a reign of nineteen yean : 
after liim reisoed Beon fottf-fbnr jtmit: and he 
was snceeedea by Apachnas, who reigned thirty-six 
yean and seven months: aflet bim reigned Apophis 
aixly-ons Mars, ud laoiai fifhr year* arS one month- 
Afler all l^£se reijped Assis forty-nine yea^s and two 
monlks. These six were the Bnt rulers amoiust them, 
ftnd during all ihe period of their dynasty, they made 
war upon the Egyptians in hope of exleminating the 
wliolence. Airthi* nation war styled Hycsos, that 
is, the Sbmhcid Eings ^ for the fiist ByUable Hie, ac- 
cording to the saciM disUct, denotes a king, and Sos 
aigajfies a shepherd, but this according to the fulgv 
loogui:; and of these is compounded the term Hycsot: 
some sav ihey were Arabians. This people^ who were 
%us detiominaied Shepherd Kings, and tneir descend- 
ants, leUined possession of Elgypt for the space of fire 
' hundred and eleren years. 

" AAer these things be rekiea that the kings of Tbe- 
hais and of the other parts of Egypt made an insurrec- 
tion against the Sbepbetds, andthst a long and mighw 
war was cuiied on between them, till the Shepherds 
were subdued by a king whose name was Alisphrag- 
niulhosis, and were by him drirea out of the rest ot 
£gypl, «nd hemmed within a place conlaining ten 
,il>i>U9Vid acres, which was called Araris. All this 
tract (aays Maneiho) the Shepherds surrounded with 
fl Taal and strong wall, tfist ihey mifhl retain all 
their possessions and their prey withm a hold of 
Strength. 

"And Th^mmo•is, the sonof Attaphragmnthosis, eo- 
dearourcd to force them ))f a siege, and beleaguered 
the faci; with a body of four hundreo and eighty thou- 
sand meni but at Lhe rnQment when he despaired of 
reducing them by siege, they agreed to a capitulstion, 
that ihey would leave Egypt, sad should be permitTed 
logo out without molestaunn whe fas oever they pleased. 
And according to this siipulalioa, they departed fVom 
Egypt with all their fanulies and effects, in number 
nut less than two hundred aud forty thousand, and bent 
(heir way through the deleft towards Svria. But ai 
they stood In fear of the Assyriansr who had then do- 
miniori over Asia, they built a cfty in that country 
which is nrfw raited Judcea, of sufficient size to contain 
this nmlutii.le of men, and named ii .Jerusalem. 

" (In anniher hook of the Egyptian histories Mane- 
tho Ba)[s) That this people, who are herv called Bhe»- 
herds, in the sacied tiooks were also styled CaptiTM.* 
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LAfiQVAQZ. 
Afu^.iuiioiu speculatioD has b«ca employed with 
ragard tf TNaiavcniionfif JaU|«n,h0thas to their au- 
thor aad (tie period «f their JDicntion. Many haTe 
sanMsed (be Kgypiiana to have been the first nation 
that Qsed ib<tm,and Tiiyolhof Patfiruainato hare bfen 
their tn*«pi>v- Othen Jwve supposed them to have 
been inveoied prior to tb« t>elBge, and to have been 
(nnsmiiuhl by Noah to hia posterity. We think it a 
•ufficient fwnrmalion of ibekiter opinion, that the de- 
flcendaats wf Noah did not. all understand the ,uae of 
letters uk <hey learned them a loog tune nfle^ tlM De- 
luge: ^wtwreas Ihete ia no teaaaa to anppose they 
wottld h«ula|t Um usf t)f them bad Ihey been acipiaint- 
•d with Umm. In tunwH^ of uuf other opinioB, riz. 
that leue^ M tfcur.orww/n Em t,^re is no incon- 
lidenbh, evidN(!e. ^ffoy. whnc..fee aitiibuiei their 



cribed their aatkotehtp to tbc 

Mercury their inTenior. DiodMua, 

Tertnllian, and Plato, were of the SI ^ 

Jhef de^nbcs lhe verf shape of the lettera whkh be 
ivented. PKiHo-Biblius, the translator of Saikchonia' 
thon's history, quoted by Eusebius and Porphyry, roen- 
tfons the commeDtaries of Taautu^ or Thyolh, and the 
sacred letters in which he wrote his botics. JamUi- 
cna speaks of a tmI number of books by this sane 
TsautuB. And aU antiquity agrees that the use of let- 
ters was very early in Eigypt, and that Tbvolh or tllv- 
eury was the first who useo them there. Now if Thy- 
oth, i. e. Pathrusim, the aon of Mkraim and grandsta 
of Ham waa the first in E^jit who used leiicn, we 
think he must have been their inventor. For it is not 
sBtqwaeUa that lettan wouM tiot ham bMB mtd be- 
fore, had titer been knauti.. W« mnt ihcreCor* ca» 
elude, bom ine tenor of all the evidekcc U ftiie M, I^M 
letters wei« invented by Pathivahn. the giU^soA «f 
Ham; and that mankind an indeb*td lo Egypt te thii 
inTahiaUa fateaaing. The idea that leitctB mmi kua 
bean koown before the Dclogv, bccMiae there >ic,ee»- 
tain abert AnIe-dihiTism anau^ finds k^eady -nafai« 
tka in the bet of tbe ^icnt age.of the Ante-^itasiaB^ 
by whieb meana tlw hietory of tlioae tinra coaM ba 
*raiumi(t«d orriiy from the father to the aon, bv pw^ 
iuB through very few hands ; also in the f■c^ tMt att- 
m^ eaa be peMerved by ayntob a«A hisBoglyyhka. 



EXPLANATION OF W0BD8 AKO PHUASGS,** 
Arprmoao. Lat— " Mivkal lenn." Teaietly. 
AmRMaTui. Lat— " In the affimatiT*." 
ArpLAVrr Dmb, st mMMxniR. Lai.~-"Godha* aiM 
forth hie beaatk, and tlwy aae diaperaad." This waa 
the isscriptiaB oa the metU «niek by Ifliiahaih, oa 
ibe dinerakm of tbe SpanMi Armada. 
A m. Fr. (peon. «A/e««j7.)— " To tbe end." 
A roRTioat. Let.—* With ataoMgar reaeea." 
Afl^TC ''A praeiona aioBe-ampoaed of vaiidMa tA- 
Kanees, a* ebaloedoay, ooaaabMi, jaqm, h — n — % 
quarts, dte. ;" A very simU aiaad priaMr'a qrpe. 
AonAnnenuia. Frenah phiaaa. <ptMiL jiikrraN^«.J 

— " At ^real openae."— SunipdiDasly. < 
Am-TOf, u ettb -r'uanu- Fiaaeh. (ptoa. AdarfiM, 
I* ceeC tadenth.) Fontaine. — " Help youteeU^ a«i 
He«*«D wiU help you."— D^aad rather oa yoni^wa 
' exertiaas thaa yoarjptayvrs. 

A Li aoMin BBOBB. Fr. (peen. Ahimkm «w-.V-" M 
»._ good hour."— Tbis canm bap^itr— it m, waU 

Alxbb Kjunuv. IaL— " Ta tsad ibe flaaii " TV >n- 
a n aii the lanrfeney. 



MTTHOLOGTi 



: " Capid wai lie soil of Vettqaj ud the ciAlein 
of love. , He waa 'BeneraUjr p«(ntf|d^ M' a-brntifU 
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in 



witk • bMiaagQ orcr liia efm. Ancioii stacwt sobmf- 
liuKP*^ rtyieatnl hMbe^triduw tke back of a lio% as4 

ftrillg «a-a.ljraei vibdatth* leiw Mivgo, Muuimr ^ 
di iewM- to. litien to its kiraodiaim etads. 
.. "apwiitiwiirte HT""! awomed on.m dofabk ; and 
awMftimm kA> it ley— otund-w bRskiMr the wingod 
4^lUHt9bobiitf Jove.- HU wilaiims Pay<ekt^a Qnek 
word. signifylDi^'ipHdl^ OBiGBi^ .... 

Althougli Cupid is stated in the preceding de8crt]>- 
tion to hare been the son of Venus, yet vanous wcL- 
ters make him the son of various parents. Plato rep; 
'yttPli hin? t^ ^ ^ 

flivs he waa bom of the earth before Chaos. And 
otneza say other things on this subject The general 
idea, however, was, that Venus was his mother, and 
Mercury, or Mars, or Vylcan, his father. 
I As he waa the god of love, so he is represented as 
holding a certain sway over all animate nature. '^ I 
hhve," sayt Cupid in Lucian, '' made myself familiar 
with lions themselves. I ride upon their backs; I 
hUd their manes, and use them for oridles. Th^ wag 
their tails and lick my hand in flattery of me." 

*'TheLoves^ (or Cupids) says an epigram, " take 
the bow finom Phoebus, the thunderbolt Cram Jupiter, 
the helmet and other arms from Mars, the chib fnnn 
Hercules, dke winffs of his feet from Mercury, the 
torch from Diana, tne trident from Neptune, and the 
tlqrrsus from Bacchus.** 

THBiaS, ASTft^Ai NICllESIS, 

^ Are thrv goddaases, whojcontrive and consott to- 
gether on affairs of great moment. 

^ Themis,' the lirst of them, is the daughter of Cob- 
lum and Terra^ . Aee^il^ding to the signification of her 
name, her office is' to- instruct mankmd to do things 
honest, jusL and right. Therefore her images were 
hrouffht ana placed before those who were about to 
sneak to the people, that thejr might be admonished 
thereby to sar nodiid^ in public but what was just and 
righteouis. Some say she spoke onu^les at Delphi, be- 
fore Aik^lo; tlMttgir RBiner says, that she 9em4 
AtoUo with neelar.aad ambrosia. There waa another 
'^kamit, nf ^hrni FusTrTj ^ — i and Paaee, a^ sai d 
be born. Hesiod, by way of eminence, calls her mod- 
est, because she was ashamed to say any* (King 
against that which was done in right and equity. Eu- 
Mbiua «alts ImrCitttii^iii ; ' becatise by her verse and 
maaipts <ha diVeec* ^vety one lo that vHiich is just. 
But liere hetteanll li different Ctarmenta^wbi was the 
mother ofBfanilev, otherwise called The^ti's Nicostrv- 
ai, a proplimieirl lady. She was wor«h{pp^ h/ the 
RoiMis, becasrie slie prophesied ; and was called Car- 
teutt, either iVoiA the v^erse in which she trlf«ied'hc^ 
predictiohs, ov IKsfen-'ihe niaddess which seenved to po^r- 
sess her whan aba pri]^sied. ' To this lady an altar 
w«»dedk9ated ileal' the Mt^ Carmentalls, by |lie Capi^ 
•ol vavda temple 'wwr mso built to her honour on tnis 
oaoasMm ; ' Wma tha seniite fbrbade the marcf ed wo- 
men* the me «f llttera or sedans, th^ combined to- 
aaihafv and.raadl^«d' Aat Ihe^ wouM liever have chil- 
dren, unless their husbands rescinded that edict? 
th^kepctcr^fhi^ agrc^eM^t wM& ao much resointion, 
ifaBt'lhe MMTta waa bbllged' to change its sentence, 
atid fMd txhe wofden^s will, ahd allow them all se- 
dans and t^ariota agsin. And when their wives con- 
ceived and brought forth fine childieil, they erected ft 
tcmptai in tlhnour ^f Oanneiita. 
' -^ ActMa^'tha di'oghtisr of Aurora and AftlrtPtisr the 
t\Km'{pt^ a^ others rather say, the daughter df Jupiter 
and* Themtis,) was ' esteemed the )>rificess ' of Jnatice. 
The yoM!^ fi0%tt, that la the Golden ftwt ^HedeirceBd- 
aiftafta heai^a lo the earth'; and being dAhided'at 
lait^the'Wfckedtaeda of manktndi the rctthrned td 
kaBvba'agt)if,«fter4mfhe god^-'had ^on^hefM li^. 
MiA^t^aBiail^'aidM'iiiMcdt^MlM «ir Hit-vM^ 6f Jhs^ 



Ma; atf paiik?dMhl^ wf ^RM; ' Ahd ^wlten flie had 
returned to hea^n a|;ain. $lie' wa^ Jplaced where we 
now see the cottsVellatioii Vligo. 
I ^^The parents of^emesi^ were. Jupiter kn9 Necessi- 
ty $ ov, according tb others, Not and 0<5eahui. Sae 
WIS' the goddess that rewtfdtd virtue, and punished 
vlcet and she taioght men th^ir duty, so ^at'she re-^ 
eatved her name mm the distribution that sh'e msda 
tojaiviy hody. ^MplMr deceived her; te the story says, 
in the shape of a goose ; and that she brought forth an 
agg, which she gave to a shepherd whom she met, to 
be carried to Leda. Leda laid up the egg in a box, 
a a d Helena w as s ob b aftai |iiuluced uf thai eM' '"'P^t 
others give us quite difiTerent accounts of the matt^. 
The Romans cenainJy sacrificed to this jroddess whe|i 
they went to war: whereby they signined that th< 
never took up arms s^iless in a just cause. She 
called by -another nhhe, Adrastsa, from Adrast 
kins of the AKives^ who first bui^t an altar to her ; 
perhaps vom tne difficulty of escaping from her : , 
cause no guilty pi^n can ^d^ ftom the punishmei 
due to his crime, though justice sometimes overtaki 
him late. She has indeed wings, but does not alwayi 
use them ; but then tha slower her foot is^ iftte liardclr 
is h^r hand \ ^ 

"Vengeanoe divine to ponish sin moves slow. 
The slower is its paec^ the surer is its blow. 

'* Rhamnusia is another name of this ffoddess, fioi^ 
Rhamnus, a towfi in. Attica, where she had a temple^ 
in which there was a statue of her made of one stoafL 
ten cubits high : ^he held the bough of an a|iple-tM 
in her hand, and had a crown upon her head, m whici 
many ima^s of deer were ttupraven. ' She had a]^ A 
wheel, which denoted her swoiess when sheavenges.* 

^^olus was the 'god of the winds,' the son of 
Jupiter' and Acesta or Sege^ta, (he daughter of Htppo» 
taa, fram whom he ' ' '" — - . 

in . onb of thosai sej 

'ph^x; he unders 

f and,I)k 



named Hippotades. He dwell 
en isliQ4ft. whicH faom him. axf 
etimes ^ufeajUK. : H^ was a 
d an excellent nat^pi^philoftcM 
more particuMy ii^ nature m 
is ai s iag ihs sh MTd i ni^iii oke a 
the iBolian islands, . he was enabled to foretel winda 
■nd ieittpaala hefore they arose ; and it was generally 
believed they were under his power, so that ne copid 
rsiae tha wiiids,^ or ilM' diiiiui' as he pleased. * Hence he 
was styled empMr^ndkliig^f the Winds, the children 
of Aatfaeoa and Awonu Ifis' ohildren were Borea^ 
ihm rtorUk wind j AasMr, the south ; Euros, the east ; 
and Ste^yras tiM'wast. Virtfll describes Jvtno com* 
ipff to lum at his palaae^ ato fallows : 

4 § ■ * 

Thus raaed the goddess, and wTth fary fraugbt, 

The restless regions of tne storms she sought ; 

Where, in a s^oeiatts oav^ of Hvmg stoae^ 
.• The tyrant .fialai^ from hiSaliy thfona, 

With power imperial curbs tbe.atni8aliiiflfvi9d%. 

And sounding tenpests in darl^ prisens biDdar 
, Thid way and that the impatient captivea ten^, 

And, riresaing for relfef. the mountams rend. 

High in this hi" ■ ^- ' 



laH the asdsaatad SKmarsh utai 

And shakes hiasotncvei and* their ragscoi 
Which did ho not, totir unresisted ^way 
Would awccp the world beS^re them in their way : 
Earth, air, and seas, through empty apace would roll 
And heaven woald fly befbt« the driving sotil. 
In fnr ef this, lhe<hther of the gods «- • 

Goafiaed their hi% m thoas dark abodes, 
, . And lockM them.aala, oppreea'd with niooniain-losdsi 
Impoa'd a kintt with arbitrary away, 
To loose their rettera, or their force allay. 

I. • 

« 

' "nie name of the |rod |tfomus is derived trom the 
Or^k. signifying Si jester, mocker, or mimic ; for that 
is his busmess. Hi fbllowsnd jpariicular employment, 
but lh^$ an ' ^ !|Rft^j m ^ actions 

"aitd iai^ingil ' dTlMncffinkr ^^HHTtuid #h^ h^'fhids theni 




muietf M tn^ raoM (bl&l .uiiiem; wbemipMNcp- 
tuoe nuop a buU,. Mianta, a lumw, wd Vnlcaa « 
man ; tttma* ww awmUd jii4ti> batWMa thtn4 
but he chU tbem all ^m, Ha wwwed NeptUB* Of 
jnirnideaei, became )|a A<1 sot jdiM.llwtHiU'akafM 
In bia fc w fcB^d befim Ua^aa: teMa tte tuU aaaghl 



_ „ Hid ftaat VoleM WM 

the mewl iniMufaM ol ikmt all, . bnaiwe- W 4M aal 

■Mb •.w»4oar.n >the ■n'a*Hpf(, '*«('«• Miffh Mc 
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..Oncevpoa m 6me,.am umltmmiat fitan ihexotlL 
ifltile ccHtTaning with a Ua^ of Mbm, «wiit> tna «lt 
etirioutr aad atisalion, Iam hinv aaMf other. ibitagL 
tlwt foTavma moDiIti oTthe ytwr «U the lircn of M 
cbunLnr wan ikaen, and were ikaR «b1e 



weight of a CBrriBg«. The ladian anaarchF tUeking 
bimaelf imposed or, wu much eonued ; ordered the 
umhassador to hold his loii(ue ; and declared ha would 
tiei'cr Bgaia believe a aiula word he might aay. 

How mneh mora wonld iku king bare woidend if 
he had be«n told, that the Rilssian* even bn'ild hoqses 
of ice and ofi ice. The ein|>resa Elisabeth once gave 
a grand feail and show on ihe ice. ll wua a kind of 
historical, 4t Kather geogv^Ucal naMiDerade. Setcral 
mouths pnnoua, aba aaal Wden to all the gorwtiora 
to send from each, 10 lh« Koble citv of St. PetersburKh^ 
two couple of inhabitant*, dressM in the costume of, 
and accompanied by, aoimab belnnfing to Lbeir own 
place. Thus, during the MJotciaca af <be vear 1754, 
peisoni coming fiMn abore lony Jilartnt pnioDB were 
feen ridhig Ib procession Ihrmi^ (lie streets of Bt. 
Petersburgh ; the Kamtikatkadaitt ob sledges drawn 
by fine rough dogt ; Ijaplaader* on aledees drawn by 
rein-deer; BuchariantWfltiCttmeU ; the CoAnKCifc* 
opop ojrejii the elegant CVfcocfMna B^ounted appa 
i$f Jiiiest and most apiritfd Imf^fij aod indtant, 
sMred on hoge and beaty tlejA«^ 

■ These fanned a nKit%,miuft an* w"f J"?" ^ »i 



prass's Jaelei:, who, though, Jwit.MI IcMt, | 

winter,, mmd was dnwa awog by beaff . A ^*tf)m^ 
gallery was.built Mitpo^y ftit tha aeeaaWB, whan 
each oatioii wai allowed lo iiutuaa. iMlf wllhita «w* 
maaie and daocfng, prodmoing a cariow boWMoi al 
■ouQil«,tK>t uoUka, we Khoiild ihiakrWhM ■•calM"« 
Dulcfa cDifcut." £ich naiuHi had adinnw jiinwui 
■fid seired^ip, apcordjqg ip i>a ewnaliilak The Jmw 
mairied C9tip|e were,coiidaeie<l-b|r ihM itej^habk •>- 
con i» %9^ace of ice builtoa lit fi«aeb nrtHiwfm, 
where nil the omamenta wMe mti^-^ iot in yaifew 
order: not only were the fwniiwn m>4 chaaMiem 
made of ic«, but erea the pieuaa o{ omMan^ Whithi 
filed a grand aalui* oa itio arrival ofiba prMeaaiBRi. 
and did npt burst. l 

TJm erapreaa rpent an enomau aum on lUa^MliH 
Val; but it enabled her to aee iha diflami ndaiwi* 
and cDstenwof thanriouipei4)lewhomBbe9«r*BiM^ 
and nve them an iaooceni triai, which wasloaif it- 
tnemecred with plaaiure. 

Among the sports enjoyad mi (be ic« in.Bnieaiait aiw 
iba le t m^Kpttmrn*. TliMa >i» ineUned yltuwa«f ic* 
formed on baapta, oAcn seventy feet high, dffwn 'wUtft' 
Ihe aMga.il GoaTored with aijwidmsa abaoHllte 
lightning; they «e lound.iiot opiy ia citH%b*liv*i& 
luea,, apA evAfi in piinie nrdewi ; and iha- HaMiaOi a 
i|i7)^Mlua)illf ^**''^t ^ "* —^ ■*''* ■'''* '*^"* '^ 
^ceNtiuMnUin. . A H^l pf slap* .hpida 4» fittitm tnm 
,<w])fnMMlUa«atiwa%H.V«r hf .aft.<P jhwr^lKt 



THSiKAIOMr MAQAVINfr r 



thi* diTeraion more eur Md tsreeable, there are large 
clwin fixed (whhMM,'tt«ae' "■'' — —^•-' >- 
amdiar Ubod, wlw i% i 

Tta anwMnent « with Uhed .. ,__„ ^ 

u vtU aa MtMn. GhdU ilMir peUuei QTcosilr fV, 
th«rbnTC4ke «old with « betaiHu which HupriM^ 
■■ »— I Iron (MM MMlhera MgioBs. At nighty tho, 
! ■■ m i— ndr il Me illwiniied with colowcd luops ; 
■ad iVnOMtiw af ihWMMe of nnt^Md light fifoa). 



'■•(■cciiuie, ineis air laige 

btlag ^aHfld hr ■ nua 
«» BtQvdH wilh ' BkWee. 
led Sf the Rueiioa lediee, 



Th« nobility uid'gcBiiT driT* about in npeA eledgu } 
aanljCathaiiM the Second wm often Men on nieh oe- 
eaaiomi HnHighei,p«(^il& A Tery laqe rick elcdn 
WM vade fi» the punnM, cepa^le of containing the 
wh?le InperiaJ family: to ihw wen attached bjr 
ekaioa, fiwieen oi sixUca nnaUer ilcdget, followinx 
in nin ifx her llueatjr'* Mite, the vhole line ■» 
•Wsta hMng dniFB or tweWe or Touileen hones. 
^■•NdoB rSatHitiay JVofoxMe. 



HATtTEAL HISTOBT. 



TBI HIPPOPOTAICUS. 



" Although thi« animal bai been eekbntted AMn the 
earliast agci, it was, notwithMundiltg, but iapci4^1y 
known to fbe ancient*. It wa* oolf (onardi ibe »a- 
teenih ceniury that we had soine precise iD<HeHio[i* on 
the lobjeci. 

" In noinparing tbe desciipticna wbi<A we bave ob~ 
aer^ed in diffe rear Ira Tel len, the Hippopetamui appean 



I head is short, and tbidrin proportion t» 
the body. He has no borh), either M tori oe*e, Kko 
the rhinoceros, or on the head, like nnninatiiig ani- 
roaU. His ciy when hon approaches ai Mat to th» 
■eishing of the bone, as the hellnwiOK of ^ bulblo; 
but hii Q^ual voice resembles the neigning of a bone, 
fVout nrbieh, Itowever, he differs in ererrotherTespccti 
and ihij fact, we may presume, has been the aole ten- 
son for giTing him the name a( HippopotamM, or Riter 
Ilortej as the howling of the lynx, which Ns«Mbtea 
tlut oTtbe wolf, hag occasioned him to be ealM the 
mlag-like violf. The tncisire teeth of the Hippopottf- 
noDi, and eipecially the two eanbte (eeth of the hnrer 
jaw, aie very long, very strong, atld of s»'haid a aab' 
ciasce. that they strike fli« wi»a piece of iron. This 
ii probably what has given riM to the fable e( the' 
nncienti, who have re p orted A«t the HijjipQpcKaaDs 



icianti, wbo have re p orted AM the HijjipQpcKat 
ro^ited Are. These emniae teeth of (his anmat .id 
of W^ile, so clear an4 co hard,' thai th^ ate ptafsrable 
fib-tvorrfoT making aitiflciil teeth. The i*bistv« teeth 
<ir%j!lRn>9<"*°"^"n^^'H'>htne<ertli« k*erjaw^ 



an Tary long, ef Kndricat, and Ainowed. The cantntr 
feefh, Which are also very long, are crooked, prisma' 
tic, and sharp, like the tusks of a boar. The tnoht^ 
re« iH» square, or rather longer on one side than the 
othet, nearly like the grinders of a man, and so thick, 
ibot a tmgle onewvighsnMiTetlnn threepoonds. The 
hrgest of the incieire Or the canine tretL are twelve; 
aM ef<eii sixteen incheri'in length, and sometime* 
weigh iwe4re or thirteen pounds each. Theskin is in 
•onie paHs two lacrtiffs tbi«k ; and ibe AMcans cnt it 
^ttO'wkip-lhong*, wUeh, in tKnaeqaelice of their soft- 
itrfplhbility,.' ■ 



laeqnelic 
pIlabilitT, Ifaey pnlkf to Utoae 
A»TKhoeenis hide. 



pioenred ftotn 



"Themal^HipiwpolhihusisahMiflixAMmneincbes 
hwg, Ann (he enreitii^ of the mtntle to the ht^gn^ 
aiag of the talFr SAMn ft«i In cirentnTerenee, and six 
feet tad a half in l> t t|j|M. His legs are about two feat 
ten inches long ; the length of tbe head three feet and 
a half, and eight feet and a half iaeiNumrcrence; and 
tlw«-Mtk of ihe mouth two feet Ami inches. It how- 
■CTer sow itimcyaeqnires moeh greater ma sfniiude. In 
tbe lOMh of Africa, M. I« Vaiilant killed one which 
meaanrjd ten feef seven inches in length, and about 
nin« feet in cireaw ft re^ce. 

" Thus powerfully aimed, with a prodigtooi strength 
of bodv, M might tender bimaelf formidable tu every 
animal; but be is naturally gentle, and appears never 
to be the aggressor, exeefrt whan anooyedot wounded. 
It baa been eiitrfieoady atated, that he comrnonly 
nwvnalowly on'4h» Innd, bni, m iha eonmry, Wbeti 
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apin wad 
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tfa* Nt^oetfti K^fiflfig-fiFiBlbir caqoes. a^ v-** 
with an Hippopoiamns, thei^ throw fiih itthim; and 
then he pasMs on, without disturbing ihelf lixheiry any 
mare. He injures moat when he 'Can rest himself 
against the earth; but when he floats in the wa^r, he 
can unly bite. Once, when our shallap was near 
•bor^ L WW one of uiem B«t vauknieaih it, lift it 
abore water upoD his back, aad ovenet it with six nea 
who were in iij bat fortunaW^ they RceiTednahurt." 
" We dare not," says auoiher Fraveller. " trriiatf tbe 
Hippopoiamus ia ih« water; aince an adTenlure hap- 
pesed whi«h was near proving fatal to lhi«e men. 
They were soiog in aiioall canoe, to kill one in a 
rtrer where Ukere wai.hol«i{fhlor ten fat( walH,-. Af- 
t«r ihev had discovered him walking at Ik*. btHtouv 
accorili>.g xo hii ouUMp, ibey iiuuided.hin with a 
long lance, which so greatly, enN0ed bun, ihat h* wk 
ilftniediaialy ,io the sur&«« of the wa.tar, n«tida4 them 
with a terrible look, opened bis mouth, and,. at oac 
biie^ took a great piece gal of jfce, side :of Ibe capoe, 

Sid had very Eioarly 0Teni*D«d iti but h«r^pl«nced 
most diiactly to the boUom of iIm niflr^"',. . > 
" Tiiese BDinMis Breoalynuaoer4US;in:KOirw parts o/l 
the world : it even appears that ilwspeciet is tstMt&ied- 
to particular climates, and seldom' to be ^net with but 
in the rivers of Africa. Dutch tmvellara say tbiil ih^i 
bear three or four young one^ ; but thia a^pian-^ttff- 
snopisioui ; as the HijipopoUmas is uf an ewnnom 
bulk, he is in the dais of the ElephaW, the ihiEooerM, 
the wliale, and all other gEeal aaittala, who bnag 

Eh but one; and this analogy appears more certain 
nail the testiqoDiea ibai.they hare exhibited. The 
female brings forth her ytumg noon land, and the 
calf, at the .instant wii,a it cimas intdthe woiU, will! 
By la (he waua for shalicr if pureued ; a circutnstwice | 
which fiiwiburg noiiaea aa a MnHokable inataiKe trf I 
fUK mstiart." I 



isir'-r-AfiflA-o*. ■■ 

r-cii>rMiNAoe&. 

led' to- 'die 'open etaniFiif 
igflt Bgaiait Gaptafn BaMi 
ttkpedifion Im 1818^ mat a> 
Ky^^rMted Ml toibea*; 
It wfli woL af nMuMa, 1)0 
H tMMor«r a BillMpa«»J 

ilonal character. To vindi- 
1 from the staio which, to 
vat opon it, became, there- 
», an object of pararooont 
neot of which, neither the 
or the Tcnture of his life, 
MH^ Accordingly he left 

Fif poSsMe, a passage Io 
tte Regent's t^lel ; which 
nts on the western shore of 
« had been abiadoned in 
f^ nod when Ca^Hip Ross 
( jiad been left, a 
it ice. But the { 
im shore were in f,^ 
ilhemselves of thete, 
ite south and wesf, until id 
(0= W.. their nro^ress wai 
Ed excellent wintering har- 
tihey secured their ship, 
Ijtverted into a MWling t~ 
^ the name of /^' " 



|k whole suminerif 1830 
le coDtinuiiy of Jl' 
^annel by whieh.^ 
[ j and it was at itigm as.- 
~enaiiw3j=ttet iiiiaFWw neck of land presented, an im- 
passable barrier to all connexion betman the ygSlS f 
of the inlet, and the sea to the east: tljIjllJAlMHinHfiy 
isthmus was fonnd to be fifteen miles in oreadlh, leu 
of >^hich , were occupied by a ehaip of fresh water 
lakes. It was crossed by commander James Ross, 
w^.Rsrr^ed ^ aea-coast to the westward >■ i" "s 
to iMigituM 00*', or to within 150 milei of the wint 
TurnagJmcKf Franklin, to which it appe»ed directly lo, 
tend. The rest of this season was employed in tra- 
cing ibe coast to the eaatwai-d from the bottom of the, 
ittbniHc,. and Ibe results left no do^ibi of its joininj;. to 
iIm land formiog Repulse Bay. A second wipler wa^ 
now pMsed in Sft*njf Worfiour. DOtTfr fro-" (he fi)i- 
iner winter auartara; which, with, that of li^^ll, is .al- 
luded to by CajpMio jBoss ai being one of lUncoininon 
severity. The fummer of 1S31 ^pears Io liave been 
occu|iied in sueyiag the coast across the iaihmu?! to 
the uorihr-u^st ; and in the autumn, ibe Victory wa^^ 
moved fi«(rteiEn piiles to iht northward. AH hope^ 
however, of mvuk the .ship, was nearly at an end ; 
and the severity ©T another winter jiill it auile l>ey'Md 
p«wibiliiy. Accordingly, in the month pf May, ]B3S, 
she »»• abandoned, ajid out adventurers entered oii a 
perildua apd fatiguing journey to Fury Beach, as.Ina 
only MtWK <^ »aviuK their lires. Thb they reached 
o« the lint of July ToUowing, and ihey immedwiely 
IWTJcetded tp repair the. boats, of the S^ry, and, to' con- 
struct. a toptporacy hlii. . ._ 
Oj the first .flf August, ihpy. again di^arted.ana; 
amei^d in|a BaJrow'a Strait oi) t})e Ist of Septen^tjer. 
Here, houevtr, all.ibeiii hojpes of es(;ape were at,onij5 
desicoy^i).. Nulbwg.hul one.iippeneiniblp niaris $^ii^J*. 
preaealed itself, l» vjnj* oiver the whole channe],, iS*L 
COrdingly^ t^yi'Tere ctnn[if 1(^ to ''^^^. ^'^^^WSi 
Baa«hr»W'aiw4hM <lreOT.,w«iler„w;a3 pasMt.,Jjj«! 
length, on the 8lh of July, 18S3, ihey once ttdi*T|Bt- 






fcMi»>af fiMi««>dkM>MiM4 wbaM.ilMy had iJie raar 
bafer* farea J lu|if»4 tqri' >c« uA ibcreMra WMle 4be 
Wuiqr aKV-V4t>M ibeTMMnwHi. OaihefStb iktr 
crossed Navy BobtcI inla^ Md .on lh« fnllrwinf ■ntn 
ing descried k ahis Id the offiof becahned, which 
prorei] to be the IsHD^la of HuUr'^^ aune veisel that 
CapUia Ross eoiamknded in I8I8. At noon Ihey 
reached her, and Jiariiu^ been taken on board, readhed 
England on the SOtIi of October, t933, aAer an absence 
of more than four year*. The mulls of ibid expedi- 
tion nui; be britfflv munoied Thus:— The dihcovery of 
the continent ana Isthmns of BootMa (as the new 
land to the southward was named by Captain Ross,' 
of the €hdf of Botflkia, (or the >ea to the.Mttward,; 
as aJso of . ■ vast Btmber M islaiida^ lireta, ind lakes. 
the deteiminiiig that the nonh-eastem point of tKe 
American eonlinent extends to the 74ih degree of north 
latitude; ntuable obiemiion* in ereiy bifnch of 
■cience, qMn. j^icularly in magnetism ; and the dis- 
corenr ot the brna posttioH of the raagvettc North 
Pole. 

By the last aecoonts which had reached England 
from Captain RpsQi being dated in July 182S, from Disco 
laland, fears the most alarmiag were exoitMl for his 
safety, as the close of 188S approached, and -no tidings 
were yet heard from him. A meeting of the Geogni- 
pbical Society was held, to consider what slept were 
lit to be taken ; and it was resoWed to open a subscrip- 
tioD, and organize a connniltae to m^e thd renuisite 
preparations foi despatctuns a party in auest of him. 
This wriSdone; and, on the 17th of Periruary, 1833, 
Captain Back, to whom the eipedilion had been in- 
trusted, sailed ftont Liverpogl. Two days before the 
annoODcement of Captain Ross's safety, a letter was 
KceiTed from Captain Back, dated Jvne 10th, from 
Jack River, with intettigence of his arriral at that 
stage of bis joum«V. It was accordingly determined 
that a messenger enould be despatched after him, to 
carry the welepute u^wi, ajj^ direct him now to turn 
his attention fo'what had before been a secondary 
obj'c':'' '^f ^^^ expedition, geographical lUscovery. The 
e^rty of this gentleman will, II is hoped,, coiQulete our 
kiwwleiiae of the north-eastern ahorea oC Miterica. 
b ia pliable that ha will, in the eusuiag swmaer, 
RMk Oonnatioa Gnlf, and, passing FrankllA's ex- 
mine ' eaattm p<^ii^ coDtinue die sanrey along the 
shore 'of the Arctic Sea, to the parts surveyed by nom- 
inandH Jam^ Ro;s, and thus coniuct the. di^vertes 
^Aeia,t9 expedition with ihoae of Fradilin. 

T, -,- . , CpNCI,US(ON. - ■ ,- , , 

Th4 reaalts of the Variow expediriMs which w» 
bat«' www* td in thCprectdinjg pages, m^^ be said to' 
be ahhost conclusive, in favonr of the exislence of <^ 
North-West Passage ; t(ul at the same time, equally 
dear in establiahiflg.the.Impiaciioability of iu uviM- 
Ita accomplishment may nnv b« ngnitim&t 



as a point of geographical s 



, than ( 



lical benefit. The object for nrhich it was originally 
undertaken, — the discovery of a shorter commercial 
lonie to the Indies, has indeed been ahandoncdj ever 
s^ce theopintonof John Davis and the older manners, 
that the " deep lea fryaeth not," was tefuted by the 
^]^>enence of modem navigators; bat when the motive 
■rising trota the prospect of a lacralire traffic. had 

ceased to exist, another, and still more powerful ' 

tiVe sprung up in its place, — the desire of — ' 

theboTmds of homan knowledge and civili!. .. 

must be pleasing to us to observe the strenuous eBbrts 
of our D'Jro country in this work ; altme'^and unsupport- 
e^ she has done nearly aTl th«t has fteea'done towards 
(Secthig the solution of this great question, .and still, 
coAihKies her unremitting exertion^ pdiU bc^al^ip 
tlHr1i«pe; attdthewell-fband^d hope, w« tfustlbf.spc-. 
CMS. — Lamdon Saturdoff Magaxnnl " *'^' ' 



■ VIEW OP MOUNT TABOk . 
This selebrated mounuin, near K»deah w GalilM, 
wheie the tunrttories of Issacbai and Napblali almost 
met, * stands west of Hermon, but on (be other ai4e of 
Jordan, and in the great plain of Jezreal. Joaephua 
says, it is about four miles high, and on the lop is m 
beautiful plain about three -miles aad a half i» circUBt- 
fersnce, and inclosed with trees, exo^ t»w>|d( the 
south; but acqordiag to Maimdiel, Thcveooi, ajad P»- 
cock, 00c may ride to the lop, and it is tittle more than 
one mile and a half of ascent ; and on the lop is but half 
a mile long^ and. a quarter broad — It is suppoMd by 



i that s 



i the li 



may have sunk it and altered il 

is in th^ form of a sugar loaf, auo inm iis >t>y is una ui 
the most delightful pronpecl* in the world, n was once 
snrronnded % a' wall ■and trench. It was on this 
mount that Barak assembled his army, and at the foot 
of it defeated the host of Jahin.f On the top of this 
mountain it was long AOught our Baritnir was trans- 
flenred — but, it is so fhr distant from Cesarea-PhllippL 
Wtiere he was before and sAer, that it is now doahna 
hy must people 6f Judgment,— jlfonlftly Jltpotitonf. ■ 

SERPENTis IN A PILE TO SOUTH AWERWA. 

. In the SavsnMh* of Izacuho. in Ouiatia, I sah thf 
most WDitderful, the most terrible spsclalk that Ub bf 
seen ; «nd although it be not unconunon to Ibfi toliaV 
itanla, no liaveUer ^aa ever mentioned iL We wci* 
t«D,jitc^ w honebaak, two af wbom to«k tit* ^d, is 
(udc* 14 spuu^ the passages ; whilst I piefeiied to uirt 
the grea^ forests. One of the hiacka who. formed the 
Tj^qgiiB^ reuifWd fi<ll gaUfI', w4 .esUn ia mc, " Hera, 
sir,. conae and see serpeala in a pilt,^ Hepointad otl^ 
to qtf; something elevated i» the middle of the savai^ 
oah or swamp, which appqfuad like a bundle ofannai- 
Ooe qf my co>MMM>y iheoavd, *' Thia is ceHainljt uw 
of the assemblages of senientt, which heap themseireir 
on each other .altef:* jVml^^^tOTpScM:' J have heard of 
these, but have never' seen any; let iis proceed W^ 
llously, iuid not ^o too near.*^ When we were wilftta 
twenty paces of tt, the terror of our horses prevented 
oor nearer approach, to which, however none of oa 
were inclined. ' 

On a sudden, the pvramid mass became agitated ; 
horrible hissings issued from it, thousands of serpents, 
rolled spirally on each other, shot forth out of the cir- 
cle their hioeoDS heads, presenting their envenomed 
darts and fiery eyes to us. I own 1 was one of the flist 
to draw back ; but when I saw this formidable phor- 
lanx remained at its post, and appeared to be mote 
disposed to defend itself than to attack ua, I rode round 
it, in order to riew its order of battle, which faced the 
enemy on eTeiy side. 1 then sought what could be 
the desien of this numerous 'ass 
eluded that this species of serpei 

«<«an enemy, wliich might be the great serpent, ot. 

le* cayneati,^ and that they feanitc themselTes, a&ei 



VOBVMHlT Mii^kmttE. 



TBE HUIIAN STAtlTRE. 

The idea that the original progenitors of the human 
raee were ezceedtnglx lerg^, an^ taO in stature, is still 
held by some Europeib writers^ Not many years since 
a French author published a Woik in which he eodea- 
n^ured to prove that there has been a gradual deprecia- 
tion in the size of man, from the commencement of the 
world doifnwaldS) and that the same lessening con*- 
trol will continue to exert ah inArenee unltt the end of 
time. A corresponding decrease in the age of man« 
kind may he obs^tved, it is alleged, by inquiry into the 
longevity of the human race in the several Centuries. of 
the world.^ Some contend also, that the deficiency in 
the number of years between the various personages 
noticed in the ancient sacred writings and those of our 
d^T} n toere than counterbalanced by the great increase 
of our species throughout the World, and that in the 
plaee of aeeumulated years, we have accumiilated num- 
bers, whose existence is brief, that *e earth may not 
be filled to overflowing. AH these are curious specu- 
hMions, not without interest to the inouiring mind. 

A Riench Author, an Academian ot some note, caT- 
euktes that Adam was 123 feet 9 inches in hei^t, 
goah a little over 100 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, 
HeKnles 10, Alexander 6, Ovsar less than 5. Pro- 

*^f ?**?..?* .*^" ^^^^^ *"* * ^^ y««w *>««««j the world 
wiH be filled with a raee of Lmiputians. 



V T 1 ®^?^-hn Journals have some tables which proTe 
iMi the qiatance between the earth and the sun is 
w^dftasinff annually by one thousandth vjm of that dia- 
^*Pf.^* *a3 they argue from it that the increasing hu- 
nu.aitv of our summer and loss of fertility by the earth, 
is to he attributed solely to this circumstance. In the 
fpufse of 6000 years from the present time, they as- 
suipe the distance will he so gmt thot cmly an eighth 
part of the warmth we now enjoy from the suh wm be 
comqmnicated to the earth, and that it will then be 
covered with eternal ice, in the same manner as we 
now see the plains of the north where th# elephant 
formerly lived, and have neither spring nor autumn. 
fio credit has hifheito been given to k tradition of the 
^^lacient Sffypliattsmnd Chinese, according td wMeh 
iftose fMMe fmmet¥f saw the eul^s disc i^ito6stfbttr 
limes as laiye as we now see k ; fbi^ tbey estimated the 
^|iparent diameter of the sun ti double what if is seeti' 
im oar days. If, however, we pay attention to the eon- 
dMed diminution of the apparent diameter of the sun; 
according to the best ohsei^tions of seveml eenturibs, 
we muit eui»posef that the itncitsnts were not mi^aken 
i» the eirtimates which they have trtmsinf tted to oft. ' 

The idea about the want of time is a mere phantom. 
Franklin found time in the midst of all his labours to 
dive intot the hidden recesses of philo3mihy, and to ex- 
plore the untrodden path of science. The great Fred- 
erick, with an empire at his direction, in £e midst of 
JJ*^ Jfn the eve or battles which were to decide the 
fhteof his kingdom^ found time to revel in the charms 
of philosophy and intellectual pleasures, Bonaparte, 
with all Buro]ie<it his disposal ; with kings in his anti- 
chamber begging for vacant thrones, with thousands 
u ™? 7??* "«»t"^*«« were suspended on the brittle 
thread of his arbitrary pleasures ; had time to converse 



<fitliaiH«iinHiitM ^caa If HmtiMm 
kir- hands the jtmbdmJiam Depuhh*; thtv 

ThcteiMdy to toe eduteMd brif «» well aa <€litr p reft a 
aiaM) to HMke laws forthe Mtidn. 

POBTRY. 

THE LOVERS OF RUIL 

F«s mos'd on the mib'ries af liis^ 
Te find lyoxn wbec quarter they coape^ 

Whence aioet of contention and striiiBb 
Alas I iVom the Coctn qfRum, 

> * 

I Mtfl #ith a fimr one dletr0st*d ) 
i sah'd whence her sorrows omild corns t 

81m rrWiedi " I am soiely dietrese^d," 
my iiuaband's a Lover qfHuvu 

I Ibodd a mor child in ^le street, 

Whose liinbs by the cold were all awMhi 

Ifo atockipga norahose on hip fast) 
His father's a Lover qf Rum, 

I went to collect a stnall debC 

The master was absent from iRAliat 
The seqael I need not rdale-^ 

The niaa was a Z«rer ^/l^im. 

I met with a pauper in rags, 

Who ask'd for a trifling sum x 
I'll tell yau the cause why he befs ; 

He oaee was a Ltivw ffRttm^ 

Fire aeen men, from health, wealth, and ease 

Untimely descend to the tomb ; 
I need not describe their disease, 

Becanae they were Loterg tffRHm,' 
■ •' '• ■ ' 

Mk priaoas aadgall^aN ail 

IVbence most of their coatomers come-^ 
Prom whom they have mqtn of their calls— 

They'll tell you the Lover* qfRum, 

ITESIS OP iNTEtUGENCR 

.'^•.?.*^^"!! oC^*L*^",*. ""^ ^^ »'<* eetimaied at nlntif 
•utmtlltorujhektmdrtdtkouwnddi^lars. 

The most extensivij pearl flshcry in the world ii at the 
two swan islands Cf Bahrein and Ared, In the PeiMtan Onlf 
carrml an dimng die mininier itioacha hy negro alaviaa tr^ed 
for th^mpose, who dive for tbepysle» ten to fiAeaA faiboaai 
deep, and remam under wawsr from two to five aunataa. Tfaa 
produefe IS aometihies 150.000/. per annum. The Bahmn pearl 
18 corianiered superior to that of Ceylon. ~ ^^ 

llie MP worn by Eng PhHip, the celebrated tndiai) warrior, 
has been reeently Meaented to i4le cabinet of the Pilgrim So- 
ciety by Mr. A. Wilbur of Raynbam. 

A Tempmnce Society has been formed m Dover, N. H. 
^apng ibe lemalsa onaagad iathe M ilbin thatplaaa It can- 
sisu oC mm. thaa TOO mambera. By |ba nsaaitoiian, the 
members of this Society not only pfadga thamseWes^to totU 
abstinence, but also to avoid dealing as far as practiaabb witt 
tyafiSM'wbd ate engaged in the traffic of ardent ai^rita. 



u^ 



uie miotost kingdoms, found time for intellectual <ul- 
^mtio^ KTary man has time if bie is careM to im* 



ALMANACK. 
A calendar or table containing a list of tlie montha 
and days, with an account of the rising and setting of 
the snn and moon, and other incidental mattet8.^Tha 
Nautical Almanack, or Astronomical Ephemeris, ia a 
kind of national almanack, hegan in 1767, under the 
direction and by the advice of the asti»nomer royal, the 
late Rev. Dr. Maskelvnfi. Besides most things easen- 
tial to general use, which mrp found In other almanaeks. 



With backs, Caesar when he had curbed the spirits of ., , . . . , 

l*e »aman people, and vvas thronged with visiters from I ,?*°l™*°y new and important matters, partacn- 

th» fMnt«^.« t:--.J A..._j .._» -.._ Stellectual eS- ^^^^ ^^® distance ofthe moon from the sun ind fixed 

. - . ... ., careM to im» I?'^> computed ;o ^he meridian of Greenwich, for ereiy 

{TOYe It ; and if he does improve it as well as he might. 5?^®^. °^^^ ^^ ^*"™S& "^' ^"® purposie of computing, the 
lie can reap a three-fold reward. . Let mechanics then wng«?»de »t sea. This alma^iack is generally comp.oted 
make use of the hours at their disposal, if thev want ^ oJiy?*Pj^^'^*™> ^°^ ^^* cdnvenience of ahipft'ioiBff . 
•aob|ai|i#,pw|«r influence in sociW.TJ^iathal^*'*^ ^ ^mA . 



SECTION vn. 



LITERATURE. 

ajsTORY OF wRirma 

Anongit file varioas arts and sciences which have 
from time to time contributed lo the improvement and 
advancement of society, there is, perhaps, none which 
demands moie justly the admiration and respect of 
mankmd^ none which, in point of utility ana excel- 
lence, will at all admit of con^Mtrison witl^ the art of 
Writing. 

Tet because this art may now be acquired by every 
body, it fails to attract the attention and command 
the admiration it so well merits. That which is com- 
mon is despised. How curious or beautiful soever a 
new discovery may be, let it once become common. 
and from that moment it ceases to be noticed. And 
this principle extends in full force to the arts and sci- 
ences ; those which are new aad rare axe cherished 
and courted ; those, perhaps^ in reality more useful and 
worthy, but which are within the grasp of every body, 
aredespised. 

Time was, indeed, when the man who possessed 
this enviable accomplishment was distinguished highly 
above his fellows, and pointed out to notice as one who 
had made an acjiievement in science; but now, in 
these days of refinement and literature, who dares call 
hinaself accomplished because he can write t The 
time will soon come, when the man who cannot write 
his own name will stand a chance of acquiring celeb- 
rity merely from the rarity and singularity of the cha- 
cacter. 

In apite of all this, it would be difficult to mention 
an art which has gone through more stages in its jour- 
ney to perfection, has more exercised the talents and 
ingenuity of mankind in~ its' gradual development^ or 
required a longer period of tmie to brinj^ it to matunty ; 
and it may^ perhaps, not be uiiii^resting, to trace, as 
far as our limits nVjll allow, Its rise itnd progress. 

Let us first of all obtain a definition of the term. 
Writing is an art Vy means of whieh we commnnicate 
to an absent person, or to posterity, die ideas or objects 
which present themselves to our minds ; and in the 
present improved state of the art, this representation is 
made by means of arbitrary, yet fixed and defined signs, 
called letters. 

In the first ages of the world, while society was in 
its infancy, manlttiid hi«d clearly no other method of 
expressing their Ideas in writing, l^an the simple one 
of making a figure or shape of the object. And this 
mode must have been long before their dispersion ; for 
it has been found to exist, more or less, ainongst the 
most rude, as well ^$ the most polished, nations of the 
globe, — nations who, from their natural position, and 
their immense distance from the other civilized parts of 
the world, could not hafe held any intercourse with 
the rest of mankind. 

The difficulty, however, and tabom^ attached to this 
mode of writing, soon induced the people to be satisfied 
with the otalines only of the figure which expressed 
the object: and this method seems to hare obtained 
tn most, if not all, the nations of the earth. It was 
foQod in Mexico and Peru at the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, and, in some respects, exists to the present time in 
China. 

But as this method of expreasing ohjeets, evau hy 
Tot.lL-^7 



outlines, was still rerv troublesome, the Egyptians 
(for filgypt, be it remembered, was one of the earliest 
seats or evenr branch of art, literature, and scieaee.) 
.adopted another and more intellectual mode, and this 
was to substitute a kind of mark or sin^ple chafacter 
for the outlines of the object ; these mants dr chaMiC' 
^ers still retained some resemblance to the figure made 
by the outlines, but they wese less difficult, required 
less skill and much less trouble, and were therefore 
universally adopted. Yet even here, there was a 
great deal of intricacy ; and no small degree of patience 
and skill was required, either to understand or make 
use of them* To simpli^, therefore, the method of 
writing still farther, the pnests turned these outlines in- 
to arbitrary marks, which, although in the beginning 
they might still present a taint resemblance to the nat- 
ural objects, in course of time deviated so much from 
their originals, as to render it almost impossible to 
trace them to tneir archetype, but which were neverthe- 
less much less complicated, and more expeditious. And 
thus, after incredible labour, and the lapse of a vast 
period of time, were produced the three different modes 
of writing among the Egyptians, designated bjr the ap- 
pellation of hieroglyDhiCy demotic, and hieratic. Into 
the nature and use of these, our limits do not permit us 
to enter more fully ; they constitute a subject well 
worthy the attention of the scientific and curious, and 
which will well and abundantly repay the attention 
bestowed upon it. 

We will therefore continue our inquury, and pro- 
ceed to the next step, and this was to form a connexion 
between the object represented by this hieroglyphical or 
picture-writing, and the tound (tor as yet letters were 
noO of the word used to expfess it. Nor was this so 
difficult as would at first aigat be supposed ; for when 
a man represented any image or picture, that of "a 
door" for instance, be woold naturally give to the com- 
bination of lines with which the figure was formed the 
name of " a door ;" and wherever he met with this out- 
line or representation, or evtn though he should chanffe 
it for some arbitrary and more simple mark, having the 
same signification, the same name would still remain 
attached to it, and by this means the word '' door** 
would for ever afterwards become associated with a 
certain outline or figure. The Hebrew alphabet af- 
fords a most aatisfactoiy illustration pf this. Every 
letter is, in facl^ a word, and expresses some simple 
object. DeUihy for example, their fourth letter, corres- 
ponding with otur D, signifies a "^^ door;" lfe(/L their 
second letter, answerins to our B, " a liouse ;" Uimel, 
our G, '* a camd ;" Jod^ or J, the '* pand ;" and this 
catalogue might be continued througli the remaining 
letters, and thus H would seem that tojeach of them was 
attached a meaning. 

Having attained this state of advancement^ the pro- 
gress of the art was more rapid. Every nation in its 
turn contributed some letters to the common stock ; 
in a happy moment it was discovered, that each mono- 
syllable terminated by a sound, which, with very little 
variation, was repeated in all. Nor was it difficalt to 
ascertain the immber of these sounds, which were in- 
variably fixed to the fbur or Are inflexions of voice. 
Thus were vowels added to consonants^ and mankind 
gradually arrived at the greatest of all mventions, the 
mvention of the Alphabet 



THB FAMILY MAGAZINE. 



k subject whi(!h has long diTided the leaniad. uid the 
Tkriety of opipioiu upon it is in tmtli appilliig : Mit 
ihe pmumpcion appears to be strongett in faToiir of 
Th^thf s SOD or deacendant o{ Mixraim, [he father of 
the Egyptians. The PhcEnician writer, Sanchonia- 
tbo, expreiaty attributes the formation of the Sacred 
Characltri of (he alphabet to this celebrated peraoD. 
There ii, moreover, a passage in Plato which, if rightly 
nnderstood, and worthy of credit, should set (he ques- 
tion at rest. He says, " That during At reign of Pha- 
raoh Thamus. bis secretary, Thouth or Tbeuih, came 
to lay before him the seTCral discoreriss he Eiad made, 
amcHigst wliich was the invention of the alphabet, and 
lie came lo consult Pharaoh Thamus whether it ought 
to be nude public." — (London) SaiurdaT/ Magazine. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



PALES. 
"Pale* was the goddess of shepherds and pastures, 
Some call her Magna Mater and vesta. To this god- 
dess they sacrificed milk, and wafers inade of mulel, 
that she might make the pastures fruitful. They in- 
■liluted the feasts CEQIed Falilia, or Parilia, to ber hon- 
our, wliich were observed up<Hi the elerentb or twelfth 
dav of the calends of May by the shepherds in the 
field, on the same day in which Romulus laid the 
foundation of the city. These feats were celebrated 
to appease this goddess, that she might drive away 
the wolves, and present the diseases incident to cattle. 
The lolemnilies obserred in the Palilian feasts were 
mao^ : the shepherds placed little heaps of straw in a 

Cieular order, and at a certain distance ; then they 
ced and leaped over them : then they purified ihe 
sheep and the rest of the cattle with (he fame of rose- 
mary, lauTel, sulphur, and the like ; as we lei 
Ovid, who gives a description of the rites. 
" (3rtM Pales, help iJhe past'cal liles I tiag. 
With buiil'le duly mentioning eich ihias. 
Aah«a of calves and bmn-Btmra oft Fve neld, 
With bnml pnrntions in ■ litrd well fill'd. 
nwies D'«r ItM flams Id otdar rang'd, I've Iwpt, 
A«d holr dnr my UnnI twig has dnfl." 






Romans gave her the honosr of a goddest, bat in ml* 
ity she was a woman of infamous character, who, bj 
her abominable trade, heaped up a great deal of money, 
eilidade't&4 people of Rome her heir. She left ■ 
certain sum, the yearly interest of which was settled, 
that the games eallefl Florales^ or Floralia, might be 
celebrated annualljr, on her birtb-day. Bui because 
this appeared impious and profane to the senate, ihey 
covered their design, and worshipped Flora under the 
title of " goddess of flowent ;" and pretended that they 
offered sacrifice to her, that the plants and trees might 
' flourish. 

" Ovid follows the satne fiction, atid releies, thai 
Chloris, an infamous nymph, was married to ZephV' 
rus, from whom she received the power over all the 
flowers. But let us return (o Flora and her games. 
Her image, as we find in Plutarch, was exposed in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, dressed in a close coat 
and holding in her right hand the flowers bean* and 
peas. For while these sports were celebrated, the offi- 
cers or sdiles scattered Deans and other pulse among 
the people. These games were proclaimed and begun 
by sound of tnnnpet^s we find mentioned in Jnvenal." 

The feasts of the Floralia were noted for lewdness, 
the w<Hnen celebrating them naked. Cato onee enter- 
ed the assembly ; but the sight was too mueh fbr Ut 
unbending virtue : he retired with the uimosi speed, 
fiom the Miameful spectacle. 

PEHOWIA. . 

" Feronia, the goddess of the woods, is justly placed 

near Flora, the goddess of flowers. Bbe is called Fr- 

Tonia, from the care she takes in producing and prope- 

Sting (rees. The higher place is due to ber, because 
lits ate more valuable than flowers, and trees than 
small and ignoble plants. It is said she had a grove 
sacred to her under Ihe mountain Soracte : this was set 
on fire, and the neighbours were resolved to remove the 
imtq^ of Feronia thence, when on a sudden the grove 
became green again. Strabo reports that those who 
were inspired by this goddess used to walk tmreftxit 
upon burning coals without hurt. Tbouglt many be- 
lieved that by the goddess Feronia. tnat kind of virtue ' 
only is meant by which fruit and flowera vren pto- 



"Pomtma i* tbeeoddeas, the guardian, the president, 



nia ia order ; but in the greatness of her merit she far 

euipuses them, and has a priest who serve* her only, 

called Flamen JPomonalis. 

" Once when Pomona was very busy in looking after 

1 her gardens and orchards with great care, and was 

FLORA. I whwy enqilfiyed ia watering and securing the roots, 

* Flora IS the goddesi and president of fiD¥rers. The land lopping the ove^rown bnuichea, Vertnm&ni, a 



VisdpMl god aaaaag ik» lUBkB*, (nUed •» b«eM|e 
he twd power to tarn Untetf into wjMt dww be 
pkaacd,) fall ia lore with Pooum*, and eooDtnMiMil 
tbe shape of i* old frayhMded woman. Ha came 
laaMBf oa ■ wtaSnOa iIm gaidena, admirad the fruit 
aad buHtr of them, and cowinaadlBg her can aboat 
thaH, he aaJated her. He viewed the nideiu, aad 
fiiD«B Aa lAaemtions he had made, he Swan to dia- 
«a«na of BHvriage, telUog hai thai it wovM add to the 



happiBeaaeTenof aapd,to'liaTehertowife. Ohaerve, 
tay« ha. the tiees which ck«> up this wall : how do 
tbe appiei and plnms airWe wWfa ihall excel the other 
in beauty and eoloiu ! wfaaiHii, if they had not prop* 
or tuuporta, which like hnriimida bold them up, thay 
would ijemh and decay. Ail thta did not more bar, 
till Vertumnua changed himaelf into a ycNUg man ; 
■od then she alao be^n to feel the fane and poww of 
lore, and then taeaiTed him with hmm." 



THE CLIFF WAGON, FOK THE PRESEHTATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRBCE. 



As scarcely au^ of our readers are uncoonected with, 
or uninterested id iniJiTiduata who are occaaionaliv 
exposed to the perite of shipwreck, we g:iTe a sketch 
of ihe Cliff Wagon for coirunuaicBting with persoiis 
yrbo have been wrecked, or have reacbed tbe shore, at 
the bottom uf high eliffa, to whom there is DOt aay ac- 
cess front ibe sumioii, a; by boats, on sccoonl uTtbe 
heavineas of the sea, and (he rocky oature of the coast. 

AttentioB was very ])ainfu]Iy excited to the best 
means of rendeiiuK essislaaee on rocky and precipitous 
coasts to shipwrecked persons, when it was fouod, in 
the case of tne Wilhelmina, a foreign vessel, that the 
Life-Boat, and Captaip Manby's mortar apparatus, 
could not afibrd succour. Tbe Wilhelmtna, after a 
fearful suspense of many hours, in which there were 
occasioual gleams of bt^e that she might escape, 
struck, and was speedily broken up against a detached 
rock, at some distance from tha main clifTs, considera- 
blv to the southward of the entrance "f tbe riTer Tyne. 
The labourers of the adjacent farm^, and others, were 
watching her, with such ropes as they could procure. 
A portion of the wreck conveying fire persons drove 
in shore, and was brought by the wind into % bay : they 
aaemed to have escaped : a subsequent wave carried- 
them back into destruction. Though the cliff was not 
very high, there was n^ any path or descent, and the 
ropes were not strong enough to allow of lowering by 
them the men, amongst the anxious bystanders, who 
earnestly desired to make the dangerous eiperimeni. 
In their sight, the whole crew of- the WilhelDuna, ii 
eluding a woman and an infant child, perished.* 

The Cliff Wagon was invented by Mr. James Qt 
visoo, master mariner, of Whilbun, near Sunderland, 
who was for some time very active in charge of tbe 
Life-boat, at Redcai, near the mouth of the river Tees, 
and ha* siu<;^ teen in the auparinteodeiue of the estab- 
lishment at Whiibtun, for the preservation of life from 
•TMt bodbswna BvsDtaa 
oTih* Church oT England, ir 



shinwreck. The machine here described was boilt 
nuder the direction and at the expense of tbe Whitbom 
Establishment for tbe preservatum of life from ahip- 

It ia a pUtfonn a a, 14 £eet 9 inches, by 6 feet, made 
of U inch deal planks, guarded by rails a a at the sidea 
and one end, movmg on four wheels by one or two 
horses, with a shal^ like a commoo wagon. Three 
strong uprights n n o, on each side, each 10 inches by 
Si thick, support an inclined beam e e, 17 feet lone, and 
6 inches by 5, on rollers, upon whidh works a suding 
lever FF, 21 feel long, of the same dimensions as the 
supporting beaui e e ; they are connected by hoops d d. 
ana pass through the tops of the uprights d1, d 2, ana 
through the bottom n 3. At- the exiremitv r of each 
lever, is suspended, bv mejtaa of blocks aqa the strong- 
est patent rope, maae of wbale-line, a sling or seat; 
the ropes connected with which pass through a sheaf 
or block in the end f, of each lever, and of the aprigh> 
D 3 ; and thus, by the aasiatance of a few men, four or 
more persons with ropes, life-buovs, &c. &,e. may be 
lowered down at the saiqe time, fiom the top of the 
inaccessible clifC^ to the aid of the unlbrtunale mari- 
ners below. One swing may remain dowp^ if required, 
for tbe security of the men, when the sea beats upon 
the base of the cliffs ; into the other swing, they can 
put each person as they rescue them from the waves. 
For women and children, or men who may be iujured 
or exhausted, a strong wicker basket has been provided, 
to be substituted for the swing, in which they may be 
laid at length, and carried when laid to the summit of 
the clifi) without tbe pain of further removal, to tbe 
nearest house. The ordinary sling is provided with a 
strong strap to buckle round the waist, and will, with 
theperson saved, convey a raaa to take care of bim. 

When called into service, the wa^on is backed as 
near to the edge of the most perpendicular part of the 
cliff as may he deemed aufficiently solid to bear, the 
weight of it. It ia made fast by letting down the sput- 
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thv^,ocitmrajafl tetlMd and ft iiwkM Akk, kt 
e.it-h side of the pbtfonD,mdwhiekBnlwvrk deeper 
■lid deeper into tlie ekhb, if tbo wagon mvvei. The 
, wheels are lunk, and it ii Bovrtd b; tito •Itod^ ffi^p- 
Bclls, or devil's clawi, ftom the tap* of bS, cwnaa oat 
H (ar a* may be meesAzj, ii, and hf l<iad)n( it wkh 
Btonea. .Aoj If tnr eaase of apprehenaicm exist, the 
. lioraeB Which draw the wusn may mBaia atbehed to 
the shaft, and the men, om^oyed ia ninog aad' tnwer- 
in^the swincs may Bland on the grapnell rapes. 

The upiiffEts D, at the level ends r, are each 7 feet 
inuhe^ nigh ; the two others on each side are 5 feet 
high. The leven f f, may not only be extended so as 
to allow for unseen jnrojecting parts on the face of the 
cliff, but may be drawn in s^in, merely by the eon- 
tinuance of the same pull, which raised the swing from 
the bociom of chit clifi, so as toland the persons brought 
up. Each lever ia projected if means of nbleck at the 
inside of the upper part of tf 1, tbe rope from which 



and ia made last «l the oulaide of d 1. The levers Me 
secured at tbe extaasioB lequircd, by a tunt of the rope 
ronad a slroag rail MtoM tM wagcm Aom d S la • 3. 

The axtnme onukte width of the wafos, iaohiding 
(be whacis, is eight feet, whick allow* ii to pasa ihrtwgh 
B»y ordinary nteway. The aide-ntU, ■ il are tt iMMa 
aquaae ; tb« »6n oil a, at tha eM, at Imei and, {» 
prerenl mea fi«m falliag ovet ia tkeii Mmestiieaa lo 
render help, and land the sufferers as they come up,) 
is 11 inch thick. The platform coniatns a well, ai 
wells, to carry the necessary tools, as spades, pick-axes, 
mallet, hammer, spare ropea, Ite. Captain Manby'a 
mortar apparatus m«y be conveyed in die wagou, and 
lodged at the place ibd^ convenient for communicatine 
with tlie wreeied vessel, and the wagon may proceed 
from point to point, according to the probability which 
may seem to exist, ss lo the precise spot to which a 
boat or men may be diirea. 



OOHUUNICATION WITH A SHIP IN DISTaSSS BY MEANS OF THE OLIFF WAGON. 



The Cliff Wa^n possesses ^nosl every quality 
which can recommend any iuTenfion destined to a sim- 
ilar purpose. That built at Whitburn was completed 
and painted for abH}ul40I. rapes included ; it was made 
l^ the village workmen. There is not in it any thing 
jntricste — any springs or nice mechanism which may 
be deranged — any thing which rapidly decays, or can- 
not be readily replaced ; — not any tiling, in short, which 
is not arailable For the exertion of the simple physical 
power of any men who can be brought tiM-ether. If the 
materials of which the Cliff Wason is formed be sub- 
stantial, no CHUtion is required beyond that of securely 
fixing it la its position on lound ground at die edge of 
the cliff, and *teadine*g and tlonnei* m towering- and 
raising Iht tlings ; too great exertion of strength in 
pulling causes the levers lo ylay too mach, and hiate- 
rially increases any previously unseen danger from pro- 
jections un the face of the cKm. 

A model of the Cliff WagcHi, made, as well as many 
others, by the inventor, now in his eighty-second year, 
■ -' ■ ""alfeiT, ii 



b to be placed in the National Qalleff, in Adelaide- 



street, Strand, where It is hoped it will attract the al- 
leniion of those friends of humanity who may have It 
in their power to recommend it to the committees and 
associations for the preservation of life from shipwreck 
within whose distncts are portions of steep clifi, on 
which vessels have been lost. 

The Royal Geo^e was wrecked at flpitbead in 178B. 
When first she filled, she fell over so as to dip the flag 
at her mast-head in the sea ; then rolling back, she fell 
over to the other side till her yard-arms touched the 
water J she then righted and sunk nearly upright. 
While she vras sinking, nearly every soul on boanil 
came on deck ; and I was told by Admiral Soihcby, 
then B lieutenant on board the next ship, thai, a* she 
went down, this mass of people gave a cry so lamenta- 
ble, that it was still ringing in h's ears. It was snp-- 
posed that at (he time of the accident, above 1000 jier- 
sons, men and women, were on board ; — not 400 vrere 
saved. The eddy c^ the sinking ship was so great, 
that a large victualling-barge, wMeh lay along side, 
was drawn in, atad loil with hec— Loud. SaL Mag. 
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THE DROMKDART. 
- " ThMa two BUDM do tMC inclttds two diSmnt I inefrom tupeuiiaieinotia],uitbeCuDel«pecie(. Th« 
ipeciM, bat ODif iadicau two distinai bracdi, Mibsiat- 1 pTiactpil, and, a* may be Mid, the only peiceptibla 
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ebaneter b]r whick they differ, eomitll la the Game's t 
bearing two bunches or protaberancea, and the Drom- 
edary only one. The latter is also much less, and not 
so strong as the Camel ; bat both of them herd and 
pocreate together ; and tiie prodaetion from this cross 
Dreed is more vigorous, and of greater Talue than the 
others. 

*' This mongrel issue from the Dromedary and the 
Camel forms a secondary breed^ which also mix and 
multiply with the first; so that m this species, as well 
as in that of other domestic animals, there are to be 




has two bunches) under the name of the Bactrian 
Camel ; and the second, under that of the Arabian 
Camel ; the first are called TurkmaiL and the other 
Arabian Camels. This division still subsists, with 
this difference onlv. that it appears, since the discovery 
of those parts of Atrioa and Asia which were unknown 
to the ancients, that the Dromedary is, without com- 
parison, more numerous and more universal than the 
Camel; the last being seldom to be found in any other 
place than in Turkey, and in some other parts of the 
Levant; while the Dromedary, more common than 
moj other beast of his size, is to be found in all the 
northern parts of Africa, in Egypt, in Persia, in South 
Tartary, and in i|ll the northern parts of India. 

" The Dromedary, therefore, occupies an immense 
tract of land, while the Camel is confined to a jsmall 
spot of ^ound; the first inhabits hot and parched re- 

¥ons ; me second a more moist and temprate soil, 
he Camel appears to be a native of Arabia ; for it is 
not only the country where there are the greatest num* 
ber, but is also best accommodated to their nature. 
Arabia is the driest country in the world.; and the 
Camel is the least thirsty of all animak, and can pass 
seven days without any drink. The land is almost in 
every part dry and sandy : the feet of the Camel are 
formed to travel in sand ; while on the contrary, he 
cannot support himself in moist and slippery ground. 
Herbage and pasture are wanting to this country, as is 
the ox, whose plaee is supplied by the Camel. 

*' The Arabs re^rd the Camel as a present from hea- 
ven, a sacred ammal, without whose aid they could 
neither subsist, trade, nor travel. It has been emphat- 
ically called the ship of the desert. Its milk is their 
common nourishment ; they likewise eat its flesh, es*. 
pecially that of the young ones$ which they reckon 
veiy good. The hair of Uiese animals, which is fine 
ana very sof^ is renewed every year, and serves them 
to make stufis for their clothing and their furniture. 
Blessed with their Camels, they not only want for 
nothing, but they even fear nothing. With them they 
can, in a single day, place a tract of desert of fifty 
miles between them and their enemies, ' and all the 
armies in the world would perish in the pursuit of a 
troop of Arabs. Let any one figure to himself a 
country without verdure and without water, a burnine 
sun, a sky always clear, plains covered witk sand, and 
mountains still more jparched, over which the eye ex- 
tends, and the si^ht is lost, without b^ing stomjied by 
a sinffle living object ; a dead earth, Jlay^ f if I may 
be allowed the expressioiO hy the wmds^ wnich pre- 
sents nothing but oones of'^dead bodies, flints scattered 
here and there, rocks standing upright or overthrown ; 
a desert entirely naked^ where the traveller never drew 
hi|| breath tinder the fnendly shade ; where he has no^ 
thing to accompany him, and where nothing reminds 
liim of.livinff nature; an absolute v<^id a thousand 
times more frightful than that of the forest, whose 
verdure, in seme measure, diminishes the horrors of 
solitude; an immensity which he in vain attempts to 
overrun ; for hunger, tnirst, and burning heat, pi^ess on 
him every weary moment that remains between des- 
pair and death. 

^I9.?7ertheles3. the Atab has (bund means to tax- 



iritolint tti«e'd]fSeiiltie^ ana even to appmnate to 
himself these gaps of Nature; they serve nim for an 
asylum ; they secure his repose, and maintain him in 
his independence. But why does not man know how 
to make use of them witnout abuse? This same 
Arab, free, independent, tranquiL and even rich, instead 
of respecting those deserts as tne ramparts of his li- 
berty, soils Uiem withjipiilt: he tmvteaes over them to 
the neighbouring nations, and robs them of their 
slaves ai^ gold : he makes use oftteBS to exercise his 
robberies, which unfortunately he enjoys more than 
his libtety ; for his enterprises are ahnost all sueeeaa- 
ftil: notwithstanding the caution of his neighboura, 
and the superiority of thdr forces, he escapes their 
pursuit, and, unpunished, bears away all that he has 
plundered them of. 

'' An Arab who destines himself to this business of 
land piracy, early hardens himself to the £stigue of 
travelling : he accustoms himself to pass many days 
without sleep; to suffer hunger, thirst, and heat ; at 
the same time he instructs his Camels, ne brings them 
up; and exercises them in the same method. A few 
days aftn they are bom, he bends their legs imder 
their bellies, and constrains them to remain on the 
earth, and loads them, in this situation, with a weight 
as heavy as they ususOiy carry^ which he only relieves 
them from to give them a heavier. Instead of suffering 
them to feed every hour^ and drink even when they are 
thirsty, he regulates their repasts, and, by degrees, in- 
creases them to greater distances between .each meal, 
diminishing also, at the same time, the quantity of 
th^ir food. When they are a little stronger, he exer- 
cises them to the course ; he excites them by the ex- 
ample of hwses, and endeavours 'to render them also 
as swifL and more robust ; at lengtk wh^n he is as- 
sured 01 the strength and swiftness or his Cameks and 
that they can endure hunger and thirst, he then loads 
them with whatever is necessary fjor his and their sub- 
sistence. He departs with them, arrives unexpectedly 
at the borders ot the desert, stops the first passenger 
he sees, pillages the straggling habitations, and loads 
his Camels with his b<K»ty. If he is pursued^ he is 
obliged toeiq)edite his retreat; and then he displays 
all his own and his animals' talents. Mounted on one 
of his swiftest Camels, he conducts the troop, makes 
them travel day and night, almost without stopping 
either to eat or drink. In this manner he easily pissses 
over three hundred miles in eight days ; and, during 
all that time of fatigue and travel, he never unloads 
his Camels, and only allows them an hour of repose, 
and a ball of paste each day. They often run in this 
manner for ei^ht or nine days, witnout meetine with 
aiiy water,. during which time they never drink; and 
when by chance they find a pool at some distance 
from their route, they smell the water at more than 
half a mile before they pome to it. Thirst now makes 
them redouble their pace ; and. then they drink enough 
for all the time past, and for as long to come ; for often 
they are many weeks. in travelling; and their time of 
abstinence endures aslong/as they are upon their jour- 
ney., 

"In Turkey, Persia, Bgypt, Arabia, Barbary, dec. 
they use no other carriage lor their merchandise than 
Camels, which is, of aU their conveyances, the most 
ready and the cheapest Merchants and other travel- 
lers aiaemble themselves in caravans, to avoid the 
insults and piracies of the Arabs. • Thes^ caravans 
are often very numerous,- and often cc^nposed of more 
Camels than men. Every one. of these Camels is 
loaded according to his strength ; and he is so sensible 
of it himself, that when a heavier load than usual is 

Eut upon him, he refuses it^ by constantly remaining in 
is resting pOKSture, till he is J^htened of some of his 
burthen. 

" Large and strong Camels generally carry a thou- 
sand, and even twelve hundred weignt ; the smalls 
only six or seven hundred. In these comnwveial jour- 
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ftc^s, tliey'dv not i m r d qoidr; mud. at tbe roate is 
oma seven at ogkt hnnditd auAes, they regelate their 
ataffss ; they only walk, and go erery ^j ten or twelve 
odiles^ they sie dithnrthened erery erening, and are 
siAffed to feediit liberty. If chey are in a part of the 
countiy wheiv there is pastoie, they eat enough in one 
hour to serve them twexity-fonr, and to ruminate on 
during 4he whole night; bnt they seldom meet with 
pdstuieau and this delicate food is not necessary for 
them : they even seem to prefer wonnwood, thistles, 
nettles, fane, and other thorny TegetiU>le8, to the 
milder herhs; and so lone as the^ ean find plants to 
faronse on, they veiy easily live without any drink. 

^ This facihty with whieh they abstain so long from 
driiddng, is not pure habit, but rather an effect of their 
foimatioa. ladependMit of the four stomachs thoit are 
comnumlv found in ruminating animals, the Camel is 
possessed of a fifth bag, which serves him as a reser- 
Toir to retain the water. This fifth stomach is pecu- 
liar to the Camel. It is of so vast, a capacity as to 
contain a gveht quantity^ of tiouor, where it remains 
without corruption, or without tne other idunents beinff 
able to mix with it. When the animal is messed with 
thirst, or has occasion to dilute the dry iood, and to 
macerate it for rumination^ he causes a part of this 
water to leascend -into the stomach, and even to the 
throaL by a simple contmction of ^e musdes. 

^^ Tnis animal bears about him all the marks 4>f sla- 
very and pain ^ below the breast, upon the stemuuL is 
a thick and large callosity, as tough as horn ; the like 
substance, appears upon the joints of the le|g;s ; and 
although these callosities are to be met with in every 
animal, yet they plainly pr^e that they are not natu- 
ral, but produced by an ezoessive eonstraint and pain, 
as appears from their beiitt often found filled with pus; 
It is therefore evident, that this deformity proceeds 
from the custom to which these animals are constraia- 
ed, of fibrcinfl them, when quite young, to lie unon their 
stomach with their legs bent under them, ana in that 
cramped posture to bear not only the weight of their 
body, hut also the burthens with which they are laden. 
These poor animals must suffor a great deal, as they 
make lamentable oriea, especially when they are over- 
loaded; and, notwithstanding they are continually 
abus^, they haite as much spirit as docility. At the 
first sign th«y bend their legs under their bodies^ and 
kneeling upoii the ground, they are unloaded, without 
the txoiuile of lifting xep the load to a great height, 
which must happen^ were Ihey to stand upright. As 
soon as they arte loaded, they niae themselv^ up again 
without an^- assistanoa or support ;- and the conductor, 
mounted on one of them, peeoedes the whole troqfi, 
who follow him in the same paee as he lends. They 
have neither need of whip or spur to eneite thc»; l|ut, 
when Ihey ba^ to be mtigued^ their oondnetoni sup- 
port their spinis, or rather ehann thair wearinSM, ay 
a 8oag,toc tne sound of some instrument. When they 
wan^ to preAong 4he route, or double the dav'a journey, 
ihej give them an hour's rest; after whicli,. renewing 
their song, they again j>rooeed on their way for many 
hours more ; and the smging continues until the time 
that they stop. Then the camels again kneel down 
on the earthy to be relieved from the burtheoi by the 
cords being untied, and the bales rolled down on each 
side. They remain in this cramped posture, with their 
bellv couched upon the earthy and sleep in the midst 
of tneir baggage, which is tied on again the next morn- 
ing with as mwok readiness and facility as it was un- 
tied before they went to rest. These are, however, not 
their onlv inconveniences : they are prepared for all 
these evils bv one still greater; by mutilating them by 
castration while young. Thev leave but one male for 
eight or ten females ; and all tne labouring Camels are 
commonly ifelt ; they are weaker, without doubt, than 
those which are not castrated ; but they are more tmct- 
able than the others, ^ho are not only indocile, but 
almost furious, in the rutting time, which remains forty 



days, and which happens evety spring of the yeat; 
The female goes with young exactly a year, and, like 
aU other large animals, produces but one at a birth* 
Thejr have great plen^ of milk, which is thick, and 
nourishing even for the human species, if it is mixed 
with more than an eoual quantity of water. The fe» 
niales seldom do anv labour white they are with younffi 
but are suffered to nring forth at liberty. The pront 
which arises from their produce, and from their milfc^ 
perhaps surpasses that which is got from their labour; 
nevertheless, in some places, a great part of. the females 
undergo castration, as well as the males, in order .lo 
render them more nt for labour. In general, the fatter 
the Camels are, the more capable they are m enduring 
great fetifues. Their hunches appear to be formed 
only by &e superabundance of nourishment: foi^ in 
Umf journeys, whefe thev ate obliged to stint them in 
their food, and where tney suffer both hunger and 
thirst, these hunches gradually diminish, and are te- 
du'cea almost even ; and the eminences are onlv dis- 
covered by the height of the hair, which is alwafii 
much longer upon these parts than upon any other part 
of the back. 

''The young^ Camel sucks his mother a year; and 
when they want to bring him up so as to make him 
strong and robust, they leave him at liberty* to suck or 
mze for a longer time, nor begin to load him, or jwit 
him to labour, till he has attained the age of four 
years. The Camel commonly lives forty or fiftv years. 

" The Camel is not only of greater value than the 
elephant, but perhaps not of less than the horse, the 
ass, and the ox, aU united together. He alone carries 
as much as two mules ; he not only also eats less, but 
likewise feeds on herbs as coarse as the ass. Tbe fe- 
male furnishes miUc a longer time than the cow; the 
fiesh of youn^ Camels is good and wholesome, like 
veal ; their hair is finer, and morie sought after than 
the finest wool ; there is not a part of them, even to 
their excrements, from which some pofit is not drawn ; 
for sal ammoniac is made from their urine ; their dun^ 
when dried and powdered, serves them for litter, as it 
does for horses, with whom they often travel into 
countries where neither straw nor hay is known^ In 
fine, a kind of turf is also made of this dung, which 
bums-freelv, and gives a flame as clear, and almost as 
lively, as that of dir wood ; 'even this in another great 
use,.especially in oeserts, where not a tree is to be 
seen, and where, from the deficiency of combustibla 
matters, fire is almost' as scarce as watsr.' 



▼AOARIKS OF IMAGINATION. 

It is well kiK»wn how a man waa cwed who fan- 
cied that he was dead, and refused all sustenance* Hie 
friends deposited him with all due (formalities in a dark 
cellar. OiM of them caused himself soon aftetwaids 
to be eartied into, the same pAaee ia a coffin, eontainiag 
a i^entiful eupply of provisioni) and assured him that 
it vras customary to eat and drink in that world, as well 
as in the one which they had just left* He suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and recovered. — Another, who 
imaginnd that he had no head, (a notion that it not so 
common as the reverse,) was speedily convinced of the 
real existence of his head, by a heavy hat of lead which, 
by its pressure, made him feel for the first tiine, during 
a long period, that he actually possessed this necessary 
appendage. But the most dangerous state of all is, 
when the imftsioation fixes upon things the lively re- 
presentation of which may finally induce their realiza- 
tion.. Of this sort was a case which fell under my own 
professumal experience, and which affords one of the 
most striking proofs or the power of an overstrained 
imagination. 

A youth of sixteen, of a weekly constitution and deU- 
eate nerves, hut in other respects quite healthy, quitted 
his room in the dusk of the evening^ but suddenly re- 
turned, With a face pale hs denth, and looks betxayipg 
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die frealeit imnxt. wnA m a trairabas voice told a fel«- 
low-$tu^nt who lit ed in the same loooi with hhn, that 
he thottld die at aine o'clock in the morning of the day 
after the next* His companion natumlly considered 
Ibia sudden tranafonnation of a cheerful youth into a 
candidate for the ffrave as very extraordinary : he in- 
quired the cause of tMb notion, and, as the other de^ 
dined to satisfy his curiosity, he strove at least to 
lauffh him out of it. His efforts however were una- 
VBiting. All the answer he cooid obtain from his com- 
lade was, that his death was certain and inevitable. 
A number of wellHSieaning friends assembled about 

a and iendeavoured to wean him from his idea by 
y conversation, jokes, and even satirical remadm. 
H* oat amonf them with a gloomy, thoughtful look, took 
ttu iihare in Uieir discourse, sighed, and at length grew 
angvy when thev began to rally him. It was hoped 
%^at sleep woula dispel this melancholy mood ; but he 
never closed his eyes, and his thoughts were engaged 
aU ni^t with his approaching deeease. Early next 
aomiBff I was sent lor. I found, in fect^ the most sin- 
^jlar sight in the world — a person in good health, 
making all the arraDjg;ement8 for his funeral, taking an 
yi^ting leave of his frieikds^ and writing a letter to 
hns father, to acquaint him with his approaching disso- 
lution, and to bid him farewell. I examined the state 
oi his body, and found nothing unusual but the pale- 
ness of his face, eyes dull and rather inflamed with 
weeping, coldness of the extremities, and a low cm- 
iracted pulse — indications of a general cramp of the 
nerves, which was sufficiently manifested in the state 
of his mind. I endeavoured, theilafore, to convince 
him, by the most powerful arguments, of the futility of 
his notion, and to prove that a person whose bodily 
health was so good, had no reason whatever to appre- 
hend speedy death: in short, I exerted all my eloquence 
and my professional knowledge, but without making 
the slightest impression. He willingly admitted that 
I, as a physician, could not discover any cause of death 
in him, butdiis, he contended, was the peculiar cireum- 
stance of his ease, that without anv natural cause, 
merely from an unalterable decree or fate, his death 
'must ensue; and though he could not expect us to 
share this conviction, still it was equallr certain that 
it would be verified by the event of the tollowing day. 
All that I could do, therefore, was to tell him, that un^ 
der <hese ciitumstanoes I must treat him as a person 
labouring under a disease, and prescribe miedioines ac- 
cordingly. '' Vetf wtli," replied he, ''but you will ace 
not only that your medicines will not do me any good, 
but that they will not operate at all." 

There was no time to be lost, for I had only twenty-. 
Awr hbcurs M: to afket a curob I (heiefbre judged it 
best to employ powerftil remedies in erier to i^lease 
him from this bondage of 'his imaffiniiiim. With this 
view a verv strong emetic andieaAartic were adminis- 
tered, and blisters applied to both thighs. He submit- 
ted to every thing, but with the assurance that his body 
was already half dead, and the^ remedies would be of 
no use. Accordingly, to my utter astonishment, I learn- 
ed, when I called in the evenihg, that the emetic had 
taken but little or no effect, and that the blisters had 
not even turned the skin red. He now triumphed over 
our incredulity, and deduced from this inefficacy of the 
remedies the strongest conviction that he was already 
little better than a corpse. To me the case began to 
assume a very serious aspect. I saw how powerfolly 
the state of the mind had aflfected the body, and what a 
degree of insensibility it had paoduced ; and I had iust 
reason to apprehend that an imagination which had 
veduced the body to such extremity, was capable of car- 
rying matten to stitl greater lengths. 

All our inquiries as to the cause of his belief had 
hitherto moved abortive. He now disclosed to one of 
his friends, but in the strictest confidence, that the pre- 
ceding evening, on tjuitttng his room, he had seen a 
€gure in whiitf, which bcwko&ed to hinif and at ^the 



same moaaent a nhaice iwonoiaced tha worda-^'^VlM 
day after to*morrow. at nina in tkm muniiakg, thou ahak 
die !" and the fate thus predicted nothing could enabk 
ym to escape. He -now ptootoded to set his house im 
order, made his will, and gave particuldr directioM ibr 
his funeral, specifying who were to carry, and who to 
follow him to the grave. He had insisted onreoeixing 
the sacnment — a wish, however, which f hoee about 
him evaded complying with. Night came on, and he 
b^B^n to count the hours he had yet to live, till the 
fatal nine the next morning, and every tiaa the cloek 
struck, his anxiety evidently increased^ I bc^n to he 
apprehensive for the result ; for i lecolleeaed mstancea 
in which the mere imagination of dea^ had reidly pro- 
duced a fatal result I recollected alao the fei^ed ex- 
ecution, when the criminal, after a aelcmn Crml^ was 
sentenced to be beheaded, and when, in expedution of 
the ftital blow, his neck was touched with a switch, on 
which he fell lifeless to the ground, as though his bead 
bad been really cut off: and this circumstance gave me 
reason to fear that a shnilar result might attend this 
case, and that the striking of the hour of nine might 
prove as fatal to my patient as the Uow of the switch 
on the above-mentioned occaisioB. At any mte, the 
shock communicated by the striking of the clock, ao- 
eompanied by the extraordinary excitement of the im- 
agination and the general cramp which had determi- 
ned all the blood to the head and the internal parts, 
might produce a most dangerous revolution, spasms, 
fainting-fits^ or hftmorvhages ; or even totally Overthrow 
reason, which had already sustained so severe an at- 
tack. 

What was then to be daoe'i In my judgment, every 
thing depended on carrying him, without his beiiig 
aware of it, beyond the fatal moment ; and it was to 
be hoped that as his whole delusion hinged upon this 
point, he would then feel ashamed of hmiself and be 
cured of it. I therefore ^laeed my reliance on opium, 
which, moreover, was quite appropriate to the state of 
his nerves, and prescribed twenty drops^ laudanuniy 
with two ^ins of hen^bane, to be taken about mid- 
night. I directed that i(^ as 1 hoped, he overslept the 
fatal hour, his friends should assemble round his bad, 
and on his awaking, laugh heaifily at his atlly nstion, 
that, instead of being allowed to dwe^upon the glocniy 
idea, iie might be rendered thoroughly sensible of its 
absurdity. My instructions were punctually obeyed: 
soon afler he hadtkkea the opiate, he fell wto a pro- 
found sleep, fhsm whieh he did not asfuhe till abovt 
eleren oH:lock the next da^. ^' What hour is it V* w«a 
the first qusstion on opening his eyes; «id when h(u 
.heard howlottg he had overnept bis death, and was at 
th^ ^ame time gffBered with loud laughter fbr his ibily, 
he crept ashaoftd* under the bad clolhes, and at leogm 
joined in th« laugh, declariug that the whole affair ap- 
peared to him Iflwa dvaam, and that be could not con- 
ceive how he could be sodi a simpleton^ Since that 
tune be has enjoyed the best heaithraad has never had 
any similar attack.'^^-iZirOMton Mtrror, 

A t^fm applied to remains of animalk and vegeta- 
bles, found in many places, on di^ng in the earth, 
mostly interchanged with strata ^marine remains. 
The^ consist of bones of animals, or vegetables, whose 
tipecien chiefly are extinct, ur whose genera now flourish 
in warmer dnnates, the nones being Oflea of animala 
of enormous size, eiilicr because such w^re common, 
or because they have endured longer. Vegetables, in 
particular, are often found imbeddra in coals, and coal- 
scams are in general con^dtred as consolidations of 
ancient fctests. In Iceland, a ibrest wa? lately found 
I with the trees -erect, 60 or 60 feet below the suttee of 
the earth, and prostrate forests have been found in Lan- 
cashire and Lincolnshire, in England. All the appear- 
ances are perfectly Consistent with the mosaic record. 
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HISTORY. 

CANAAN. 

This countrf, so celebrated in etcred story, was set- 
tled by the posterity of Canaan, the son of Ham. The 
sons of Canaan mentioned in scripture were theie: 
BidoD his first bom, and Heth, ano the Jebusite, and 
the Amorite, and the Qirgasite, and the Hivite, and 
the Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Zemarite, and the 
Hamathite. All these were bom before the Dispersion. 
^Afterwards," says scripture, " were the families of the 
Canaanites spread abroad. And the border of the Ca- 
naanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza ; as thou ffoest unto Sodom, and. Gomorrah, 
and Admah, and Zeboim, e?en unto Lasha." 

The Canaanites were divided into tribes, seven in 
aomber according to some, but nine according to 
others. These were the people on whom rested the 
Dirine malediction uttered by Noah against Canaan ; 
which malediction they were made to realize when the 
Isnelites took possession of their land, as will be seen 
in its place. 

The Canaanites ippear to have been shepherds, hus- 
bandmen, soldiers, artisans, merehants, or sailors, ac- 
cording to the nature and condition of the portion of 
the country which they chanced to inhabit. Each 
tribe was governed by a king ; aldiough the tribes col- 
lecdrely appear to have formed a f[enenl confederacy. 
The kings were rather of the patriarchal, than of the 
despotic kind. Public affiJn were regulated in public 
assemblies of the needle themselves. As to their reli- 
gion, the knowleoge of the true God was preserved 
amongst them for no inconsiderable period ; for even 
in the time of Abraham, Melchizedec, the king of 
Salem, was a priest of the Most High God. 

But little, however, can be expected in the historical 
line, relative to the infiint period of this or any other of 
those early nations. They were too inconsiderable 
in population, and in every other respect, to make any 
great figure on the stase of the world. The most that 
can be done is, not to lose sight of them, but to trace 
them from their <Hrigin down to a period when they 
acted a more conspicuous part. We will there- 
fore leave the Canaanites for the present, with this 
▼ery brief notica, and turn our attention for a few mo- 
ments to 

PALSSTINA. 

The Philistines were descendants of Ham. Philis- 
tim, ihmi whom they derived their name, was a son of 
Casluhim, one of the sons of Mizraim, the son of Ham. 
There is some reason for supposing that the Philistines 
were a colony from GSgypt. 

The chiefs of this people had at fint but very lim- 
ited power, their government being a kind of aristo- 
cracy, and not a monarehy. Their chiefs were elec- 
tive. The invention of the bow and arrow is attri- 
buted to them. Among them were ^ants, or men of 
extraordinary stature. Like other nations at their out- 
set, they had some knowledge of the true religion, 
which they received from their fathen, who had op- 
portunities of convening with Noah and his sons. 
This knowledge they retained for some time, as ap- 
pean from the fact that in the time of Isaac, Abime- 
lech, diekingofGeran so feared God as to be deterred 
from taking Rebecca, uaac't wife, from him. 
Vol. IL-8 



Palestina was most charmingly situated. On the 
coast it was level ; but as it receded thence, it rose 
gradually into fertile hills and mountains, from whose 
summits spread out to the eye landscapes of exquisite 
beauty. From these mountains descended numerous 
rivulets, which watered the plains below. The cli- 
mate was mild and temperate. In short, nothing 
seemed wanting to render it one of the most delightful 
countries on the earth. It derived the name ofPales- 
tine from its inhabitants, the Philistines ; which name 
has been finally applied to the whole country occupied 
by the Jews as wcO as by them. 

8YBIA. 

Syria is a countr]|r conuining lofty mountains, fer- 
tile plains, noble nvere, and areary deserts. While 
the summits of its mountains are stiffened with frost or 
crowned with snow, other portions of the country lan- 
guish with sultry heat. But this diversity, these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, produce in the intermediate 
parts an agreeable temperature. Refreshing breezes 
play among the hills situated at the bases of those 
mountains, and following the counes of the rivers, 
invigorate and exhilarate the inhabitants of that de- 
lightful lef^ion. 

The nrimitive Syrians were the descendants of 
Aram, the youngest son of Shem ; although in time 
they were intermingled with several families of the 
Canaanites, who sought among them an asylum fiom 
the sword of the Israelites. 

Syria was at firat divided into petty kingdoms. 
And mdeed, this appeara to have been the case with 
almost all the countncs inhabited in those early times. 
A kingdom in those days would hardly constitute a 
province of the smallest kind in our own. In fact, it 
would seem that a city, or more properly, a town or 
village, was sometimes denominated a kingdom. 

The Syrians from the very first were noted for ef- 
feminacy and imbecility, resembling more the female 
than the male sex, both in deportment and practice 
This feature in their character is partly attributable to 
their climate, and partly to their system of religion, 
which was one of the most profligate and debaiMhing 
ever known. But mora on this point in its pn^wr 
place. We will next consider 

PHCENICIA. 

This famous country of olden times was a fertile 
tract of country, stretching along the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, and eigoying every possible advan- 
tage for commerce* Its harboun were numerous, spar 
cious, and secure. Lebanon supplied timber in abund- 
ance for the building of ships. And its position in 
relation to the various commercial countries of the 
Mediterranean was all that could be desired to facili- 
tate commercial intercome. No wonder, then, that m 
process of time, Phcenicia should become the commer- 
cial bond of connexion between the three quartern of 
the world. 

Sidon, one of the chief cities of Phoenicia, was 
built by Sidon, a son of Canaan. He was its fint 
sovereign. But it was not till a period luter than wo 
are now considering, that this city or any part of Phoe- 
nicia attained to notoriety worthy of the historic page. 
We therefore merely introduce it here, and leave it for 
ftiture iio^^ 
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THE FAMILY MAQAZINB. 



We hare already traced the patriarchal liae from 
Adam downward to Peleg, in whose time the earth 
was divided. We will now continue this genealogy 
to Abraham. * t 

Peleg was born 101 years after the Flood. At the 
age of thirty, he had a son bom to him by the name of 
Reu ; and having attained to the age of 239 years, he 
died. Reu was thirty-two years old when his son 
Senig was bom, and died at the age of d30. Berug- 
> was 30 years old at the birth of mhor his son, and 
died at the age of 230. Nahor was 29 years of age 
when his son Terah was born, and lived to the age of 
148. At the age of 70. T^ah had thr^e sons, Abram 
(or Abraham,) Nahor,' and Haran. Thos it appears 
that Abraham was born 192 years after the Flobd, 
which was 1848 years after tne Creation, and 2156 
before Christ. 

Terah, the father of Abraham, dwelt at Ur of the 
Chaldees. ' Here he contkitied with his familv till 
after the death of his son Haran, who was the lather 
of Lot. Abraham took a wife by the name of Sarai, 
who was his half-sister ; and Nanor also married one 
named Milcah, th6 dau^ter of Haran his brother. 

In process of time, ^'Terah took Abram his son, and 
Lot, the son of Haran, lua aon's son, and Sarai, his 
daughter-in-law, his son Abram's wife ; and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into 
the land of Canaan ; and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there.'' In that place Terah spent the remainder 
01 his days, and died at the age of 205 years. 

CALL QF ABRAHAM. 

^ Now the Lord said unto Abram, get thee out of tknf 
country, and from thy kindred, add from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will shew tbee : and I will 
make of thee a great ' nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a bles- 
aing : and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
them that curseth thee: a^d in thee shall all families 
or the earth be blessed. "St) Al«am depsftfed, as the 
Lord had spokttn nttio hisat and Lot went with faim : 
and Abram was seventy and five years old when he 
de];>arted out of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his 
wife, and Lot hi^ brother's son, and all their sub- 
stance that they had gathiered, and the soals that they 
had rotten in Haran : and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan $ and into the land of Canaan 
they came." 

Having reached this point, which limits the histori- 
eal period that we are now considering, we will con- 
clude at this time by introducing the following notice 
of Abraham from Berosns the Chaldean historian. 

" After the Deluge, in the tenth generation, was a 
certain man among tne Chaldeans renowned for his 
iU3tl<ee and great ^loits, and fot his skill in the ce- 
lestlsd sciences." — JBuseb, PrtBp. Evan, lib. 9. 



LITERATURE. 



HI9T0RT AND MANUFACTURE OF WRITINO PAPEB. 
Various are the materiab on which mankind, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, have contrived to write their 
sentiments ; as on stones, bricks, the leaves of herbs 
and trees, and their rinds and barks ; also on tables of 
wood, wa*, and ivory; to which may be added, plates 
of lead, linen, rolls, &c. At length the Egyptian pa- 
pyms was invented ; then parchment, cotton paper, and 
lasily, the common or Hnen paper. In isome places 
and ages they bare wi^ittefn' on the skins of fishes ; in 
others on the intestines of serpents; and in others on 
the backs of tortoises. Thete are few sorts of plants 
buit hfilve at some time be^n used for paper and books ; 
and hence the several tenhs, biblM^ codexy Hber, foH- 
unL tabulOy ttUuro, skedOj &c, which en>ress the sev- 
eral parts on Which they were written. In Ceylon, for 
inMaace, they write on the leaves of the talipot. And 
iia Bramin manuscripts in the Telinga language, sent 



to Oxford fipm Fort St Qeoige, are written on leaves 
of the ampana or palma malabarica. Hermanns gives 
an account of a monstrous palm-tree, called codda 
pfna, or palma montana malabarica^ which, about 
tire 35th year of its affe. rises to be sixty or seventy 
feet high, with plicated leaves nearly round, twenty 
feet broad; with which thev commonly cover their 
houses, and on which they also write ; part of one leaf 
sufficing to make a moderate book. They write be- 
tween tne folds, making the characters the outer enti- 
cle. In the Maldore islands, the natives are said to 
write on the leaves of a tree called macaraquean^ 
which are a fathom and a half long, and about a foot 
broad. But the most remarkable is the xagua^ which 
has something on it extraordinary ; its leaves are so 
large, and of so close a texture: that they oovera man 
from top tb toe, and shelter him from the rain, and 
other inclemencies of the weather, like a cloak ; and 
from the ixmermost substance of thea^ leaves, a paper 
is taken ; being a white and ftne membrane like the 
akin of an t^, as lar^e as a skin of oar vellum or pEkrch- 
ment,' and n<miiag inferior for beauty and goodness to 
the best of our papers. Paper ia chiefly made among 
Hs of linen or hempen tags, beaten to a pulp in water, 
and moulded into squam sheets, of the thickness re- 
qaired.^ But it may also be made of nettles, hay, tur- 
nips, parsnips, colewort leaves, or any tMng that is 
fibrous. The Chinese paper is so fine, that many of 
the Europeans have thought it was maae of silk; not 
considering, says Du Hude, that silk cannot be beat 
into such a paste as is necessary to make paper ; but it 
is to be observed, that the same author afterwards 
speaks of a paper, or mrchment, made of the balls of 
silk worms ; and the like we are assured by others is 
done at Cathay. The incalculable advantases which 
the moderns atve desived from the art of piintpg 
would have' been oaly impeilectly known, but for the 
invention of linen rag paper. A more plentiful and 
economical mibstance could not be conceived than the 
tattered remnanta of our linea worn out, and otherwise 
incapable of being apfdied to the least use, and of which 
the quantity every day increases ; nor could a more 
ready operation be imagined, than a few hours' titular 
tion in a mill. It has b^n observed by a French writer, 
that the despatch of the processes or paper •making is 
so great, that fite workmen in a mill may furnish suf- 
ficient paper for the labour of 3000 transcribers. 

The operation of making paper (amons us) admits 
of three divisions, Vix. the preparing of the rags, the 
forming of the sheets, and the finishing of the paper. 
The succession of the sever&l processes is as follows: 
1. The rags are washed, or dusted, if they are dirty ; 
then sorted into many qualities, proper for diflerent 
purposes. 2. The rags are bleached, to render them 
white ; but this operation is sometimes deferred to the 
next stage of the process. S. The washing engine of 
the paper mill is employed to grind the rags in water 
till they are reducea to a coarse or imperfect pmlii, 
called Milf 8tuff, or first 9luffy in which state the 
blisiching is ^eiformed ; or at d^tar times it is bleached 
in the washing engine daring the grinding. 4. The 
half stuff is again ground in the beating engme, and 
water added in sufScient quantity to make a fine pulp, 
which being conveyed to thd vat, the preparation of the 
rags is completed, and the pulp or stuff is ready 
for mafldng the sheets. 5^ This is done by a work- 
man who talced up a quantity of pulp tipon a mould 
of fine wire doth, tniough which the water drains away, 
and the pulp coagnlales into a sheet of paper. 6. An- 
other woikraan ^es 'the sheet of paper off from the 
wire viouid, and receives it upon a felt ; he then covers 
it oter with a second felt^ evenly spread out; and con- 
tinues this openrtioli. which is called couMnf^ till he 
has made a pile of sneets called a i>ot<, containing six 
quires. 7. The post of ^uet; with the felts, is placed 
in the vaii-prB$s, and the wiiole is sobjeded to a stroni^ 
pressure, to press oot the taperflaous water, ind give 
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dtl'iAlter > iKdIflitT' Mai HhnneiS It would not oiher- 
whe hare. 8. The pile of paper 1* remoVed hom the 
■nX'pnst, the Itlts taken oat from between the sbeeis, 
ind Aey are pressed again by themselves, for a cer- 
tain time, in a screw-press, 9. The sheets are taken 
from the press, and hung np, five or six togethe 
Ones in tfie drying loft, till dry. The paper is 
made, and only requires to be finished ; but it should 
be obaerred, tlut the greater aumber of the processes 
of finishing are only performed upon fine writing pa- 
per, common printing paper beiog ready foT packing up 
when dried; 10. The paper, in five or six sheels to 
gether, Is dipped into a tun of fine size, and aflerwardL 
pressea to force out the sunerflujiy ; it is then dried 
Hgain in the drying loft: but in printing papers this 
process is rendfred unneces.iary, hy sizing the stuff 
whilst in the eiuine, and adding certain ingredients. 
11. An examinntlcm'of each indiridual sheet of paper 
is made, all knots and burs are remored, and the bad 
•beers are taken onl. 13. A very large pile of paper is 
DOadc, and pressed with immense force, to render the 
sheets flat and smooth. 13. The pile is taken down 
sheet'by sheet, and another made without turning the 
sheds over ; by this means new surfaces of the sheets 
are brought in contact with each other, and the pile 
being again subjected to the press, the surface of the 
paper is improved. This operation is called 'partine, 
and is repeated two or three times for the best papers. 
The paper is now counted into quires, folded, and 
packed up Into reams for market. Thus the most filthy 
article is made the most buautifnl and delicate, and 
many a lady would faint at the sight of that which by 
Art IS made to b?ar her fair hand, either to trace the 
beauties of nature, or convey her lender sentiments. 
A sheei of paper may -now be made to anv length. But 
the modem process of bleaching is very detrimental to 
the arts ; for some of the finest books now published 
*ill, in the course of thirty or forty years, perish, on 



paper being destroyed 
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system. — Land, lifirror. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



THE NYMPHS. 

The nymph? are divided into three classes : the ce- 
lestial, the terrestrial, and tli° marine. In addition to 
thi^, each indiridual nymph has her own name, 

" The celestial nymphs were those genii, those souls 
and intellects, who guided the spheres of the heavfrns, 
and dispensed the influences of the stars to the thmgs 
of the earth. ■ 

" Of the terrestrial nyinphs, some presided over the 
woods, and were called Diyadea, fiinn a Qreelt woid 
which principally sigjiifies an oai, but generally any 
tree whatever. These Dryades had their habitation* 
in the oaks. Olher nvmphs were called Hamadryades, 
for they were born when the oak was first planted, and 
when it perishes ihey die also. The ancients held 
strange opinions concerning oaks : they imagined that | 
«ven the smallest oak was sent from besven. The : 
Dtuidv, priests of the Oaub, esteemed nothing more 1 
dirine and sacred than the excrescence which sticks 1 
to oaks. Otherf of those nymphs were called Oreades I 



or Orestiades, hecanse they presided OTor tm tiuo%T 
tains ; and Napefe, because they bad dominion over the 

!;ro7ea and Talleys. Others, LitnODiades, because they 
Doked after the meadows and field*. And ethers, 
MeliK, from the ash, a tree sacred to them-; and these 
were supposed to be the mothers of those ehildre)) who 
were accidentally bom under a tree, or exposed (here. 
"Of the marine nymphs, those which preaide*! over 
the seas were calleu Nereides or Nerina, jron ih* *^a 
god Nerens, and (he sea nymph Doris, Ineir parej;!^ 
which Nereus and Doris were born of Tetnyn f^a 
Oceauus, from whom they were called Oceanitides 9A9 
OcesniiE. Others of those nymphs preside OTer.toupf 
tains, and were called Naides or Naindes : otiiera m^ 
habit the rivers, and were called Fluvialea or Pptaini- 
des ; and others preside over the Uk«i and ponu, and 
were called Limnades. 

" All the gods had nynqilia attending th«|i. Jopiter 
speaks of hia in Ovid : 

Half god* and nutic Fanni alland my wilL 

Nym^i, SatyrB, Sylvans, IbitonmoaMailM.dwaU. ... 

" Neptune had many nymphs, insomuchk tbatHesiod 
and Pindar call him Nymphagetes; that is, the captain 
of the nvmphs : the poets generally gave him ifty. 
Phcebus likewise had nymphs called AgannipnidK and 
Musas. Innumerable were the nymplia of Bacchus, whQ 
were called by dififerent names, Eacchs, BaisarideL 
EloideSj and Thyades. Hunting nymphs attended 
upon Diana, sea nvmphs, called Nereides, waited up- 
on Tethys; find fourteen very b««utifiil nymphi be- 
longed to Juno : 

Twice seven the channing dmghlen of tba Biaii^ 
Around mj person wail, and bear my train. 
Out of all which I will only give you the history of two 
" Areihusa was one of Diana's nymphs : her virtna 
> as great as her beauty. The pleasantDeas of the 
place invited her to eool herself in the waters of a fine 
clear river: Alpbeus, the god of the river, assumed tba ' 
shape of a man, and arose out of the water: he first 
saluted her with kind wordaf^Ml lbe»^proached near 
to her: but away she fli«, and he follows her^ and 
when he had almost overtaJteo ber, she was dissolved 
ith fear into a fountain, with the assistance of Diana, 
wfaom aha implored. Alpheus then resumed his for^ 
mer shape of water, and endeavored to mix his stream 
with hers, but in vain ; for to this day Areihusa contin- 
ues her flight, and hy her pasaaee through a cavitv of the 
earth, she goes under ground into Sicily. Alphett* 
also follows by the like subterraneous passage, till at 
last he unites and marries his own streams to taoM of 
Areihusa in that island. 

" Echo was formerly a nymph, though nothing of 
her hut her roica remains now, and even when she was 
alive, she was so far deprived of her speech, that she 
could only repeat the last words of those senlencea 
which she heard. 

fiha vraaa nymph, though only now a Mund) 
Tel of her (onKue no oilier dm was round, 
Than now she naa ; which never cauld be mora 
Than lo Tepeal what ahe had hnrd before. 
. " Juno inflicted this punishment on her for her talktk- 
tiveness ; for when, prompted by her jealousy, she 
came down to discover Jupiter amons the nymphs, 
Echo detained her very long with her arscourses, that 
the nymphs might have an oppmiunity to escape, and 
hide themselves. 

Thia chiDi* iiajiatieat Jvdo'b angar wTougbt, 
Wbo, when her Jove >he o'er the numntaina aangbl, . 
Was oft by Kcho'a tedious lalea mialed, 
Till the shy nymphs lo cavea and grotlo'a IIhI. 

" This Echo by chance m«i Narcissus rambling in 
the woods ; and she so admired his beauty that she 
fell in love with him : she discovered her love to him, 
courted him, followed and embraced him, but he broke- 
from her embraces, and hastily fled from her sight; 
upon which the despised nymph hid herself in the 
woods, and ^ed away with grief, so that every ^i 



THE FAHILT BUOAZUVB. 



of her bnl ber Toice wu eoAnuned, and her bonea wen 
tamed into aUneB. 

Hsr flMh WDHinM utd mouldera with deipur, 
And all btf bodjr'a joieeii tarn'd lo lir ; 
Si>woiidMa«*i«inB<ffMtiorr««]en piin, 
That Mthioi bsi bar raioe and boaem remain i 
Na*, aVn tiM terj baem at lail m pms, 
Au mctamoipbowd lo a thoughtl«n atotw, 
Yet inll lbs Toica doeiin the wood* lurTin i 
The farm'i departed, bat ibi looDd'a aliTe. 
*< Nudsnu met with u btd « fate ; for though he 
would Mithn lore othera, nor admit of their Jove, yet 
ht fell ao deeply in tore with his own beauty, that the 
lore of hinuelfproTed hi* niiD. His thirst led him to 
a fountain, whose waten were clear and bright aa ail- 



nal it Meniad liquid ailTcr. 
" Wlien he itoo^ed lo drink, he mw his own image ; 
ha ataid gazing at it,insmaiienthathefellpaanonalely 
in lore with it. A littla water only separated him 
from hii balored object. 

A linls drop of water doai remoTa 

And kaep aim bom the tbitet of hii lore. 

"He continned a lotig time admiring this beloved 
picture, before he discovered what it wai he bo passion- 
ately adored ; but at length the happy creature per- 
eeired, that the torture be suffered was from the lore 
of his own self. 

" In a word, his passion conquered him, and the 
power of tore was greater than he could resist, so that 
by degrees be wasted away and consumed, and at last, 
lq> the faTonr of the gods, was tamed into a daffodil, 
a flower called by his own name." 

THE INFBKIOR EUKAL DEHTIES. 

" Rusina, the goddess lo whose care all parts of the 

Moatry are committed. CoUina, she who reigns orei 



the hills. Vallonla, who hotdi hat emmre in tha flK 
liet- Hippoua, who presides otci the norsei aod stft- 
bles. Bubooa, who halh ibe care of the oxen. Beia, 
who takes care of the seed while it lies buried in the 
earth. She is likewise called Segetia, because she 
takes care of the blade as soon as it appears green aboTe 
the ground. Runcioa is the goddess of weeding. She 
is inroked when the fields are to be weeded. Occator 
is the god of harrowing. He is worshipped when the 
fields are lo be harrowed. Sator and Sairitor are the 
gods of sowing and rakins. To the god Robigus wen 
celebrated festiTals called Robigalia, which were nsn- 
ally obserred upon the seTenth of the calends of May, 



cumnus, is the god who first inveuted the. a 
miring the ground. Proserpine is the goddess who 
presides over the corn, when il is sprouted pretty high 
sboTR the earth. We shall speak more ot her when 
we discourse concerning the mfemal deities. Nodo- 
ans, or Nodotus, is the god that takes care of the knots 
and the joints of the stalks. Volusia is the goddesa 
who takes care to fold the blade round the com, before 
the beard breaks out, which foldings of the blade con- 
tain the beard, ss pods do the seed. Fatelina, w1m> 
takes care of toe corn after it ia broken out of the pod, 
and appears. The goddess Flora presides over the 
eat when it blossoms. Lacttua, or Laciucina, who is 
next to Flora, presides over the ear when it bqpns to 
bare milk. And Matura takes care that the ear comes 
to a just roaturitv. Hostilina was worshipped that tbe 
ears of com mislit grow even, and produce a crop pro- 
portionably to Uie seed sown. Tutelina, or Tutulina, 
nath a tutelage of com when it is reaped. Pilumnnt 
inTented the art of kneading and baking bread. Mel- 
lona is the goddess who inrented the art of making 
honey. And Fornax is esteemed a goddess, because, 
before the invention of grinding the wheal, corn wu 
parched in a furnace." 



Whether the Chinese an right in sussing to their 
portion of the world a much greater antiquity than we 
an willing to aUow, may be fairly queaiioneU; but 
certain it is, that in China many arts and science* hare 
been known at a period when the Bunman naiions 
w«n sunk in baibarity and ignorance. As one of the 
many proofs which might be adduced ic itipport of this 
remark, we may mention tiuit the Cti'ne;e were the 
flntio construct chain or snspcrfini bridges, which 
bmonly witbin the last few years t wn inirodaced 
inu tfcia eaatrf from the tinted SMtes of America. 



IN CHINA. 

Ofthis bridge, wbid) u certainly t>e oldest of the 
kind at present known to exist, we ih:i wed ^lent 
our readers with an engiaTing, uii > more romantic 
scene it is difficult to conceive. Tais famous bridge i* 
on the TtMd to Ynn Nan, in the province of Koei- 
Tcheou. It Is thrown over a rapi'' torrent between 
two lofty m?tir>tains, and was con<it.ncied by a Chi- 
nese (general, in the year RS of the ChristisD era. At 
each end of the rocky mountain, a gate has been erect- 
ed between two stone pillars, six or seven feet high, 
by aerenieen or eighteen feet wide. Between these 



THK FAIiILT HAOAZINS. 



«utod naMTcnslf in noaUtr e^ina. Orcr Umm 
cktiu it a floofug of pUaka «f limW wbkk «■ n- 
■amd M rikan u ikay HCMae daciyad. Otkm dum 
Mdm have boa* ccmatnelad in C^iaa, in imiiatjoa 
at thu : bat none of thaa an aithn w iugt oc have 



bacn ao dBrabla. To ma mf IWiad bw^onrw the 
BBrapaaBt are allawod in tba in'ariM of v^-m * ii in 
be atttibowd Um ciienmaUaee thoi 4a ioTaatiwu Wk.ob 
imoiiaea to be of Mchfennalnkf^ivai cbain "ntlcWL 
waa not iattodneea into tbia eoanlrt aatil oin»anf> of 
eigli(«eB3enl-aieiafiairitiraakBmrai& Cbiim. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE CAHEUVARD. 



"This aniDul ii ooe ot the tallest, mott heantiAil, 
and most harmleii animals in nature. The eDonn<ms 
ditfiroporiion of its legs ^the fore legs beine as lone 
again aa the hinder ones*) is a great obstacle to the 

'Uli* ■• grTanMn]*, u wilt he wen frmn L« TetII«B(*l dn- 
•jiMJuu. wUeh n han ulilail (a thii arada. 



use of its Strength 5 its motioa is waddling and stiff*. 
it can neither fly rtom its euaniea in its free state, noi 
serre iu master in a domestic one. The speeiea is not 
Yery namerons, and has always been confined to «>« 
deserts of Ethiopia, and some other provinces of Af- 
rica and India. As these coontrieB weie unksowB i" 



TflS VMKLr UfkOAZmR. 



mal; boc PliHy spdtkfc df it; ifitf Oppitt dMcirHMi it 
in a mMJuAMt (Aat is fiiV fWMA etldfdeiA. <Tk« OltiMl- 
cpard' 8ft)F0 thte authdr^ ^litU^tomttreMttfblteM OylllB 
camel: its k^itf anfl efai^tuns MoMdl, its'Mt brd«fl,'aildf 
its legs kteg ; Vi^ tlve h«i((ly( 6f Cellist ii tlttf^ltti^ 
qual, the fore legs being much longer than the htnder, 
which are very short ; so that. lAenVhH italoiil; tp- 



pears standing and at rest, it nas somewhat the ap^ -though seldom, because pasture is scarce m the country 



pearance of a dog sitting. There are two prominences 
upon the head, just between the ears : thej resemble 
two small and straight horns. Its month is like the 
stag's ; its teeth small and white ; its eyes full of fire ; 
its tail short, and furnished with black nair at its end.' 
'*' There is,' says Strabo, ' a large beast in Ethiopia 
called Camelopardalu j although it bears no resem- 
blance to the panther, for its sksEi is not spotted in the 
same manner : the spots of the panther are orbicular, 
and those of this animal are long, and nearty resem- 
bling thbse of the fawn or young stag.' GtUius's des- 
cription seems still better. *I have seen,' says he, 
' three Camelopards at Cairo. On their heads are two 
horns, six incnes long ; and, in the middle of their 
forehead, a tubercle rises to about the height of two 
Inches, which appears like a third horn. Tnis animal 
is sixteen feet high when he holds his head erect Its 
neck alone is seven feet ; and it is twenty feet long 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. Its fore 
and hind legs are nearly of an equal height ; but the 
thighs before are so long in comparison to those be- 
hind, that its back seems to slope like the roof of a 
house. Its whole body is sprinkled with large brown 
spots, which are nearly of the same form. Its feet are 
cloven like those of the ox.' 

• " In inspecting accounts travellers^ have given of the 
Comelopard, I find a tolerable agreement between 
them. They all ame, that it can reach with its 
head to the aeight of sixteen or seventeen feet, when 
standing erect; and that the fore legs are as hi|^ 
again as the hinder ones ; so that it seems as if it 
were seated upon its crupper. They all likewise 
affree, that it cannot run very swift on account of this 
disproportion ; that it is very gentle, and that bf this 
quality, and even by the shape of the body, it partakes 
more of the shape and nature of the camel than of any 
other animal ; that it is amon^ the number of rumina- 
ting animals, and, like them, is deficient of the inci- 
sive teeth in its upper jaw. By the testimonies of 
some, we find that the Camelopard is to be met with 
in the southern parts of Africa, as well as in those of 
Asia. 

'* It is very dear, from what we have mentioned, 
that the Camelopard is a yery different species from 
every other animal ; but if we referred it to any, it 
would be the camel rather than the stag' 

" We are ignorant of the substance of the horns of 
the Camelopard ; and in that part it may resemble the 
stag more than the ox, though possibly they may be 
neither solid, like those of the first, nor hollow, like 
those of the ox, goat, Ac. Who knows but they may 
be con^sed of united hairs, or of a substance and 
texture entirely peculiar to themselves? The horns 
of the Camelopard are surrounded with laige coarse 
hair, and not covered with a down or velvet, Like those 
of the stag. The tubercle in the middle of the head 
seems to form a third horn : the two others, which are 
not pointed, but have mossy nobs at their ends, are 
perhaps only tubercles somewhat resembling the for- 
mer. Travellers inform us, that the female Camelo- 
pards have horns like the males, with this difiTerenee 
only, that they are smaller. If this animal, therefore, 
was really of the stac kind, the analogy would be vio- 
lated here likewise ; for, of all such animals, there is 
only the female rein-deer that has horns. 

^^Since the period when Bnffon wrote, the Giraffe 
has become much better known. Several have been 
brought to Europe. One of them was sent as a pre- 



^MUt t»4dii Mi^jefi^ by lin Ptekv ot ICgypb and nxA 
v«d f n ^ttd^ coimivy in MfL It died receiitfy« There 
i» still ofte •6xi«cing in tha4«M|in de»Flalites, at Pans. 
M.'le TaiUantj Ae'tot aamiilist who liid aa.oppae^ 
tttiiity iff^lo««ly ^xamdaiv 'the Gind&, givea^a MI 
lEtid mt^Kttmi 4escri|nk>n of it^in kia Travels. < The 
Girafie chews the cud, as all homed animals with. 
. tVMki jf%fet/d0; Like them, too, it crops the grass ; 



whicn it inhabits.. Its ordinary food is the leaf of a 
sort of ^"ikiP'^i called by the natives kancapj and by 
the planters k€iiM doom. The tree being peculiar to 
the canton, tfnd ero^friaff only there, this may be the 
reason wky it tales up Its anode in it, and why it \b 
not seeit in those regions <lf ^the south of Africa where 
the tree does not grow. THi, however, is but a vague 
conjecture^ and which the reports of the ancients seem 
to contradict.' 

" Its head is unquestionably the most beautiful part of 
its body. Its mouth is small; its eyes large a(nd ani- 
mated. Between the eyes, and above the nose^ it haa 
a very distinct and prominent tubercle. This is not a 
fleshy excrescence, but an enlargement of the bony 
part, the same as Cne two little Iwsses, or protuberan- 
ces, with which its occiput is armed, and which rise 
as large as a hen's egg, one on each side of the mane, 
at its commencement.' Its tongue is rough, and termi- 
nates in a point. Each jaw has six grinders on each 
side, but the lower jaw only has eight cutting teeth in 
front, while the upper jaw has none. 

'* The hoof is cloven, has no heel, and much resem- 
bles that of the ox. It may be observed, however, at 
the first sight, that the hoof of the fore foot h iaiger 
than that of the hind foot The leg is voy slender; 
but the knee is swelled like that of the stumbling 
horse, because the animal kneels down to sleep. Ii 
has also a laige callosity in the middle of the sternum, 
owing to its usually reposing on it 

" If I had never killed a Giraffe, I should have 
thought, vnth many other naturalists, that its hind le^s 
were much shorter than the fore ones. This is a mis- 
take : they bear the same proportion to each other as 
is usual in quadrupeds. I say the same proportion as 
is usual, because m this respect there are variations, 
even in animals of the same species. Every one 
knows, for instance, that mares are lower before than 
stallions. * What deceives us in the Giraffe, and occa- 
sions the apparent difference between the legs, is the 
height of tne withers, which may exceed that of the 
crupper from sixteen to twenty mches, according to 
the age of the animal ; and which, when it is seen at 
a distance in motion, gives the appearance of much 
greater length to the fore legs. 

^ If the Giraffe stand stul, and you view it in the 
front, the effect is very different As the fore part of 
its body is much laxger than the hind part, it com- 
pletely conceals the latter ; so riiat the animal resem- 
bles the standing trunk of a deep tree. 

" Its ^it, when it walks, is neither awkward nor 
unpleasing ; but it is ridiculous enough when it trots ; 
for you would then take it for a limpine beast, seeing 
its head, perched at the extremity o|^ long neck 
which never bends, swaying backwards and forwards, 
the neck and head playing in one piece between the 
shoulders as on an axis. However, as the length of 
the neck exceeds that of the legs at least four inches, 
it is evident that the length of the head, too, taken into 
the account, it can feed without difficulty, and of 
course is not obliged either to kneel down or to strad- 
dle with its feet, as some authore have asserted.* 

<^ Its mode ot defence, like that of the hone and 
other soliduj^lous animals, consists in kicking with 
the heels, ^mt its hind parts are so light, and its jerks 
so rapi4) that the eye cannot follow them. They are 



• It is, besides, nanecessary fer the animal to kneel, aa it feeds 
principally on the bouahs of a species of acacia, which it draws 
down to its mouth with its long and flexible tongue. 



T9» F^lfcy> M#«[42}«# 



eren soffieient to ^^fepfi^n^ ^I9"P*^ ^® ^oi>9 thoTigh 
they are unable to protect it irom the impetuous attack 
f£,th»tjgar» • 

" Its horns are never ezpployed in fight. I did not 
percei7e.it uaied them against my dogs; and these 
weak and useless weapons would secni but aa error 
of Nature, if NalUre could e¥«r eonunlt error, ot fail 
in her desigi». ' ^ 

^^ In their youth^ the male and female Qiraffes re- 
semble each other in their exterior. A knot of long 
hair iben terminates their obtuse horns i this pieculiar- 
ity the female preserves for some timi^ but at the a^e 
or three years the male loses it. At first, the hide is 
of a light red, but it deepens in colour as the animal 
adrances in age, and at length it is of a yellow brown 
in the female, and of a brown bordering on black in 
the male. Tne male mav, e^en at a distance, be dis- 
tinguished from the femaie by this difference of colour. 
As to the arrangement and form of tl^e spots, the skin 
raries in both sexes. The female does not stand so 
high as the male, and the frontal prominence is less 
marked. She has four teats; and, according to the 
account giren by the natives, she has one young one 
at a birtb^ with which she goes twelve montns.'^ 



ON BLEflSma FfiBSONS WHEN THEV SNEEZE. 

This custom is derived from very ancient times, and 
its origin has been variously accounted for. Several 
writers affiim that it commenced in the vear 750^ under 
Pope Gregory the (3reat, when a pestilence occurred, 
in which those who sneezed died ; whence this Pon- 
tiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wish to be said 
to persons sneezing, for averting this fatality from them. 
But the custom is of much more ancient date. It was 
accounted very ancient in the time of Aristotle, who, 
in his Problems, has endeavoured to account for it It 
is alluded to in the Greek Anthology in an epigram, in 
which the salutation of salve Jupiter is given as a 
familiar phrase addressed to sneezers. Alexander 
Ross says, " Prometheus was the first that wished well 
to the sneezer, when the man which he had made of 
clay, fell into a fit of sternutation, upon the approach 
of that celestial fire which he stole from the sun. This 
ffave origin to that custom among the Gentiles in sa- 
luting the sneezer. They used also to worship the 
head m sternutation, as bemg a divine part, and ne^t 
of the senses and poffitation." Various testimoniea 
show the antiquity of Uiis custom, and Aristotle has a 
problem. " why sneezing from noon to midnight was 
good, but from night to aoon unlucky." If he lived in 
these times, J query whether he would not be puUed 
up to Union Hall to answer for his necromancy. 

The Rev. John James Blunt fin his ^^ Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners and Custom^L discoverable in Mod- 
ern Italy and Sicily,")^ says, '^Whatever may have 
been the cause, something mysterious seems alwajs 
to hi|ve been attached to the act of sneeadng. Any 6h 
ture evil, however, to which it miffht have been the 
prelude, was supposed to be avertea by a word of good 
augury from a bystander* This, like manv other un- 
intelligible notions, has descended from tne Romans 
(at least, more immediately from them, though the 
same fancy prevailed amongst the Jews and Greeks,) 
to several modern nations. In our own, the salutation 
of " God bless you" is sometimes given upon such oe* 
casions ; ii^ France, " Dteu vou9 aoii en aide^^ is not 
uncommon ; but in Italy, that of '^ Fivo," or '^ FeUci- 
ta^^ is paid with the utmost scrupulousness. Thus 
too it is recorded of Tiberius, that wnenever he sneezed 
in his carriage, he exacted such a mark of attention 
from his 4:om^nions with the most religious solici- 
tade,** And Brown, in his " Vulgar Errors " says, 
^ We read in Gk>dignus, that upon a BTieeze of tne Em- 
|ieror Monomopata, there passed acclamations succes- 
sively through die city." -^London Mhror. 



YfQ^ammf^ THE Qinm,. 

Whati^er pay be men's «iibservieticy to hit Mble 
Mi^eaty^ few are willing to cot&fess. iu But it rseems 
1^ 4hm jfoUawinff extract from the Liberiaa (Afirica) 
oorresnoBident of the Conunercial Advertiast, UiatreU* 
gious homage is statedly paid to him by a wkdkd na* 
ti^uz The writcor says— ^'DouKUess you an aware, 
thai thft natives have stated timtA to aasembJe ia what 
thffir oall the " DeviPs Bugh,^^ to cnnry their offerings 
ana pay hottiaga to the Devil ; or as they assert to 
appease his anger, and make him their friends TneT 
have a select man, whose ofiice it is to find the DeviL 
He carries -a bowl of Palaver Sauce, (a great dish 
among them, prepared wi^ rice and palm oil, and a 
certain leal^ with which it is seasoned,) every evening 
On the morning the bowl is found to be empty, and 
the people are made to believe the Devil has eaten the 
food." 



FROM OSSIAN. 

A Tale, of the times of old ! the deeds of dayis of * 
other years ! 

The murmur of thy streams, O Lora! brings bade 
the memory of the past. The sound of thy woods, 
Garmallar, is lovely in mine ear. Dost thou not be- 
hold, Maivina, a rock, with its head of heath ? Three 
need pines bend from its face ; green is the narrow 
plain Ht its feet ; there the flower of the mountai'n 
grows, and shakes its white head in the breeze. The 
thistle is there alone, shedding its aged beard. Two 
stones, half sunk in the ground^ shew their heads of 
moss. The deer of the mountam avoids the place, f6r 
he beholds a dim ghost standing there.* The mighty 
lie, O Malviiia 7 in the narrow plain of the rock. 

A tale of the times of old ! the deeds of days of 
other years I 

Who comes from the land of strangers, with hia 
thousands around him 1 the sun-beam pours its bright 
stream before him ; his hair meets the winds of his 
hills. His face is settled from war. H0 is calm as 
the evening beam that looks from the cloud of the 
west, on Cona's sUent vale. Who is it but ComhaPs 
son.* the king^ of mighty deeds I he beholds his hills 
witn joy, he bids a thousand voices rise. " Ye have 
fled over vonr flelds, je sons of the distant land ! The 
king of the world sits in his hall, and hears of his 
people's flight. He lifts his jed eye of pride ; he 
takes his father's sword. Ye have fled over yoai: 
fields, sons of the distant land !" 

Such were the words of the bards when they came 
to Seima's halb. A thousand lights f from the straur 
l^r's land rose in the midst of the people. The feast 
IS spread around: the night passed awav in joy. 
Where is the noble Clessammor !t said the rair-haired 
Fingal. Where is the brother of Moina, in the hour 
of my joy ? Sullen and dark he passes his days in 
the vale of echoing Lora ; but behold, he comes from 
the hill^ like a steed in his strength, who finds his 
compamons in the breeze, and tosses his bright mane 
in the wind. Blest be the soul of Clessammor, why 
so loDJg from Selma I 



OBIENTAL LOVE-LETTER. 

The following letter was sent by the Persian am* 
bassador AbbaMirza, to an English lady, who had 
made a deep impression on his Excellency's heart. 

" When your glances dart like arrows u-om the bow 
of your eyebrow, millions of hearts are wounded. 
You now direct your shafts against a langoishinp^ 
soul I but though aimed at it for the first time, their 

* Fingal rBtnmahere^ from an expedition against the Romany 
trhich was celebrated by Qssian in a poem called the itnfe of 
Crona. 

t PiobaUy waz-Uahisf whic^ are often mentioned as caniea, 
amonc other bootyVuoai tbeBoman pverinoe. 

t Cieesanih-nior, mighty deeds. 
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aim could not be mlMed. When Bhering wiih you the 
inlciicatuig cup of kre, if an uifel descended 
from Hea?en were to appear at the gate of my palace, 
I would not open it In vain the most &tal examples 
warn us not to enter the bazaar of lore ; I heed them 
not, and constanfely expose myself to new dangers; I 
hare thrown open the magazme of my soul ; alas ! I 
tremye lest the purchaser should enter at my cost. 
My heart, sick with love for you, drinks with rapture 
the poisoned cup of death ; but such are the transports 
I experience, that thousands must enry my lot. The 
dust of the threshold of your door is a precious oint- 
ment to my eye — ^why am I not permitted to enjoy it? 
A thousand afflictions weigh on the heart of the Am- 
bassador; when separated from you. perhaps these 
lines may recai him to your memory.'' 



INDIAN SERENADE. 

Awake! flower of the forest; beautiful bird of the 
Prairie. 

Awake ! awake I thou with the eyes of the fawn. 

When you look at me I am happy, like the flowers 
when they feel the dew. 

The breath of thy mouth is as sweet as the fragrance 
of flowers in the momin£; — sweet as their fragrance at 
eyening in the moon of the fading leaf. 

Does not the blood of my yeins si>rinff towards thee 
like the bubbling springs to the sun in the moon of the 
bright nights ?-H[ April!) 

My heart sings to thee when thou art near, like the 
dancmg branches to the wind in the moon of straw- 
berries.— ^June. ) 

When thou art not pleased, mv beloyed, my heart is 
darkened like the shining rlTer,wnen shadows fall from 
the clouds above. 

Thy smiles cause my troubled heart to be brightened, 
as the sun makes to look like gold the ripples WMch 
the cold wind has created. 

Mvself ! behold me ! blood of my bleeding heart. 

The earth smiles — the waters smile — the heayens 
smile ; but I — I lose the way of smiling when thou 
art not near^awake I awake ! my beloved. 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

FVthtf Pacers, the Jesuit, calculated that ^ 206 years, lour 
men might have 268,719,000,000 of deacendanta. Enough to 
people many such worlds as ours. Sir W. Blackatone abows. 
that in twenty generations, every man actually haa 1,048,676 
ancestors. 

One of the greatest coraes of s despotic government is a 
standing army. An army of mercenanea atrikes terror to the 
hearta <h the people. We may gather a good idea of Soropeaa 
freedom from the number of tney military power. 
Rttsaia has an army of 600,000 

Austria 460,000 

Prussia 360,000 

German Confederation 210,000 

1,520,000 
Theeity of Pasta, in Sonth America, containing a population 
ef 12 or 15,000 inhabitantSj was destroyed by an earthquake on 
the 22d of January, by which 50 lives were loet. 

The city of Popayan, contsininigr 30.000 inhabitanta, has also 
been destroyed. Tne entire country, tor leagues around Pasts, 
has been converted into a scene of complete deaolation ana 
mournmg. 

A worm was lately taken away fifom a young man in Rox- 
bniy, by Dr. Stewart, which waa over 30 teeX m length I Its 
appearance waa perfectly white, with joints beginning almost 
imperceptibly at the head, increasing^ in size and length to its 
extremity— the longest bemg something more than an inch. 
The head run to a point as fine as that of a ]ancet.-^t8 body 
was flat,- and about half an inch at the wideatpart. The young 
man, who is about 26 yeara of age, says he feels confident this 
creature haa been with him from mlancy, and so great waa the 
torture occasioned by it, that he thought death could only re- 
lieve him. Dr. 8. invites the curious to call and see it, at his 
house. He has it preserved in spirits. It is reslly a curious 
case. — Boiion CenhneL 

One third of the inhabitants of Connecticut, over 16 years of 
sg^ have pledged thesmeives to totsl sbstinenos from sidsnt 
spints. 



POKTRV. 



INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE INTO A WOODl 

BsTAirr. 

Strsnger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
Enerienee more than reason, that the world 
Is fuUof gnilt and misery, and hsst known 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimen end cares 
To tire thee of it,^enter this wild wood, 
And view the haunta of Nature. The calm ahade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet foreei& 
That makes the green leavea dance, aball waft a balm 
To thy sick heart Hiou wilt find nothing hero 
Of all that pained the haunta of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. Tlie primal cnras 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not in Tengeanoe. Misery is wed 
To guilt. And henoe these shades are still the abodss 
Of undissembled gladneaa : the thick roof 
Of green and stimng braochea is alive 
Ana musical with birds, that sing and wpoti 
In wantonness of spirit: while, below. 
The squirrel^ with raised pawa and form erect. 
Chirps memly. Throngs of insects in the glads 
Try their thin vringa, uul dance in the warm beasi 
That waked them into lifis. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment : aa they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a bleaaing on the aoene. 
Scarce lesa the cleft-born wild-flower seems t* enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The maasy^rocks thenaslvsi^ 
The old and ponderous trunks of prostrate tree% 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a cauaey rude. 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their daik root% 
With aU their earth upon them, twisting faifl^ 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping o*er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down tne rock^ 
Seema with continuous laughter to rejoice 
In ita own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Leat from, her midway perch thou scare the wrsa 
That di^ her bill in water. The cool wind 
That stire the stream in play, shall come to tnee^ 
Like one that loves thoe, nor will let thee pass 
Ungreetsd, and shall give its light embrace. 



A precioas stone ; or a sort of siliceous earth, con- 
sisting of silica and alumina, with a small portion of 
Imi^ and oxide of iron. The gem is remarkable for 
Its hardness and internal lustre. Under this name is 
eomorehended the diamond, ruby, sapphire, hyacinth, 
bervl, garnet, chrysolite, &c, T*o these hare been ad- 
ded rock crystals, the finer flints of pebbles, the cat's 
eye, the occulus mundi, the chalcedony, the moon 
stones, the onyx, the cornelian, the sardonyx, 
agate, dbc. '^ 

The imitation of antique gems, by takhig the im- 
pressions and figures upon tiiem, in glass of&e colour 
of the original gem, or on sealing wax or brimstone, 
has been practised at difierent times by persons who, 
in respect to the first method of taking them on glass, 
hare kept the art to theraselres, and sufiered it to die 
with them. But the process adopted by Mr. Rom- 
berg, which has also been communicated by him to 
the world, is highly esteemed for the perfection to 
which he has brought the art Prom the engntyed 

gems of the king's cabinet, he took such exact resem- 
lanees of the originals as sometimes to deceiye the 
mcest judges, who mistook them for the true aijitiqae 
stones. His method consists in taking the impression 
of the gem in a very fine earth, and then conreyin^ 
the impression firom the earth to a piece of half-melted 
glass. 



OLOCINB. 



An earth of a sweetish taste, which has been latdy 
discovered bv Vauquelin in analyzing the beryl. It » 
infusible in nre, and insoluble in water, but oombinea 
with acids, making with them soluble salts. 



SECTION IX. 



HISTORY. 

DISTINGUISHED HISTORICAL CHARACTERS DU- 
RINO THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

To-TA was the founder of the Chinese Monarchy. 
His surname Ta si^ifies the Great. He was dis- 
tin^ished for literature and science, as well as for 
political management, being an adept in agriculture, 
astronomy, ana other subjects of a kindred character. 
Agriculture in particular was creatly indebted to him 
for an excellent treatise which he wrote upon that sub- 
ject at this early period: though, when we speak of 



cess, he undertook fresh enterprises, and overran ma- 
ny small states, till at length he reached Bactria, where 
he met with' the most determined opposition; but 
through the skill of Semiramis, the wife of one of his 
ofiicers. he succeeded in the capture of its chief city. 
After tnis he made Semiramis his queen, by whom he 
had a son named Ninyas. Ninus reigned 52 years, 
and is computed to have died A. M. 2017. 

Semiramis, the queen and successor of Ninus, was 

one of the most distinguished characters that huve 

ever figured in any a^^e ; and to this day her name is 

but another for female energy, skill, and intrepidity. 

wriiiw among tlie' ancient Chinese, we should'bear in To say of a queen, She is the Semiramis of the t!<je, 



mind tnat the characters by them used were pictures 
of various things, and not letters, nor even the present 
Chinese characters. This illustrious monarch reigned 
17 years, and died much lamented by his people. 

13BLU8 was the successor of Nimrod, the first mo- 
narek of Babylon. He, like his predecessor, was se- 
lected by the people, on account of his eminent 
talents, to be their sovereign. He was a scholar as 
"Well as a statesman, and sought the intellectual im- 
provement of the pieoplc whom he was chosen to 
govern. He is said by Pliny to have been the inventor 
of the Chaldean astronomy. He reigned 00 years, 
and died A. M. 1966. After his death, a statue was 
erected to his honour. To this statue the same respect 
was paid by the people as they had been accustomed 
CO pay to Btelns when alive. It was likewise a refuge 
for the criminal, who might flee thither from the pur- 
suit of the avenger. At length the veneration of this 
statue rose to such a degree, that it became absolute 
•deration ; and Belus was tnenceforward regarded as 
more than man, and was deified under the name of Ju- 
piter according to some, and Saturn of Babylon accord- 
ing to others. Tliis is the Bel, Baal, &c. of scripture. 
A most magnificent temple was erected to his honour 
in Babylon, the remains of which are still supposed 
to be visible. The Chaldeans and Babylonians held, 
that Belus destroyed the first inhabitants of the earth. 
who were monsters produced by chaos ; that he com- 
pleted the sun, moon, and planets, which before were 
m an unfinished state ; and that he created man from 



would be regarded as the highest possible compliment 
to her genius and statesmanship. This celebrated fe- 
male sovereign rose by the strength of her own native 
intellect from the humble station of wife of a captain 
in Ninus's army, to that of queen of the greatest mo- 
narchy of the age in which she lived. The cause of 
her elevation, as we have already seen, was the skill 
which she evinced in her plan for the capture of the 
Bactrian capital. After the death of her husband, she 
became the reigning queen of his dominions, and re- 
moved the seat of government from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon. The latter place she embellished beyond all 
former precedent, and rendered it the wonder of the 
world. Having accomplished this, she raised a mighty 
firmy, and commenced a new military career. After 
subauing a portion of Ethiopia, she undertook an ex- 
pedition to India, to complete the conquest commenced 
oy her husband in that quarter. *' She advanced to- 
wards the river Indus, and having prepared boats, at- 
tempted to pass it with her army. The passage was 
for a long time disputed, but after a bloody battle, she 
put her enemies to flight Upon this she advanced 
directly into the country. As soon as the Indian kin<T 
thought her sufficiently advanced^ he gave her battle, 
and routed her in his turn. Semiramis, twice wound- 
ed, was obliged to return to her country, with scarcely 
one third of her army. Sometime aner. discovering 
that her son was plotting against her. she abdicated 
her throne, put the i^ovemment into his hands, an^ 
withdrew from public life. She lived 62 years, of 



Che dust of the earth, infusing into him divine reason. I which she reined 42." She died an example of un- 



Berosus says, that Belus cut in sunder a woman, and 
formed the earth out of the one half of her, and the hea- 
Tens out of the other. He also divided the darkness. 
and separated the heavens from the earth, and reducea 
the universe to order. But the animals not being able 
to bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, 
seeing a vast space unoccupied, thougf^ by nature 
fruitful, commanded one of the gods to take ofi* his 
head, and to mix the blood with the earth, and from 
thence to form other men and animals, which should 
be capable of bearing the air. Belus formed also the 
stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the ^re planets. 
NiNua was the successor of Asshur, the founder of 
Ike Assyrian empire. Some make him the son of 
Belus ; but this we conceive to be a mistake. Belus 
was king of Babylon, and Ninus was its conqueror i 
how then could tne one have been the son of the other? 
Ninus was an ambitious character, and waged the first 
wars of which we have any account. His first attempt 
was against Babylonia, nis father land \ which at- 
tempt proved succestfuL Encouraged by this sue* 
Vol. IL 



hallowed ambition and perverted talent— a warning to 
the ambitious of all succeeding ages. 

Ninyas, her son and successor, was a peaceful prince, 
seeking rather the welfare than the false glory of his 
people. On account of this his pacific disposition, he 
has been stigmatized by some historians as effemi- 
nate and im£ecile. But it is time that things were 
called by their right names in history, as well as in 
every other case; It is time that conquerors were 
viewed in their true licht— viewed as wholesale rob- 
bers and murderers — while those rdlers who cultivate 
the arts of peace, and forego their own aggrandizement 
for the welfare of their people, should £b revered as 
the truly great ones of the earth. We trust the time 
is not far distant, when those mighty chieftains who 
have deluged the world with tears and blood will be 
remembered only with abhorrence ; and, on the other 
hand, when the memory of those who hare pursued a 
different course will be embalmed in the affections of 
the human race. 

Patbbu8uiI| a son of Mizrain^ was one of the most 
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famous characters of this period. He was king of I 
Thebai- in Ei^ypt. The E:r\'^ptian? callf»d him Thyoth j 
or Thoth ; the Greeks, Hermea ; and the Latins. Mercu- 
rius. He was beyond doubt the inventor dt letters. 
He was likewise aistinguished in many btlier respects, 
being a celebrated lawgiver, astronomer, and divine. 

Terah, the father of Abraham, was one of the con- 
spicuous characters of the period we are now consid- 
ering. He lived at first at Ur of the Chaldees, but 
finally emigrated with his family to Haran. He was 
noted as one of the patriarchal line, and the father of 
that remarkable man, Abraham. He died at the age 
of 205 years. ' 

In our first No. of the present Vol. we introduced a 
cut under our historical head representing the tower of 
Babel, together with an accompanying, though very 
brief description of that lower. The following article 
is a more full description. 

REMAINS OF THE TOWER OF BABE^. 

The most remarkable ruin, both in magnitude and 
name, is that called by the Arabs birs Nimrod, or 
Nimrod's tower. This, there is every reason to believe, 
was the ancient tower of Babel, the earliest and might- 
iest specimen of human skill and huuian audacity. 
The travels of. Mr. Rich and Sir R. K. Porter, have 
rendered us more familiar with those huge ruins than 
could previously have been hoped for. The compress- 
ed view of their accounts given by Heeren is very 
striking and animated. 

" This hu^e mass of building lies about six miles 
southwest of Hillah. It has the appearance of an ob- 
long hill, the base of which, according to Porter is two 
thousana and eighly-two feet in circumference. Rich 
reckons it two thousand two hundred and eighty six. 
It may easily be conceived, that it is scarcely possible 
to fix in a positive manner the circumference of such 
a ruin. Its present height^ reckoning to the bottom of 
the tower which crowns its summit, is two hundred 
feet; the lower itself is thirty-five. Looking at it 
from the west, the entire mass rises at Once from the 
plain, in one stupendous, though irregular pyramidal 
hill. It is composed of fine bricks, kiln-bakea. From 
the western side, two of its stories may be distinctly 
seen ; the first is about sixty feet high^ cloven . in the 
middle by deep ravines. The tower-like looking ruin 
on the summit is a solid mass, twenty-eight feel wide, 
of the most beautiful masonry ; to all appearances it 
formed an angle of some square buildings, the ruins of 
which are yet to be seen on the eastern side. The ce- 
ment which connects the bricks is so hard that it was 
impossible to chip the smallest piece ; and for this rea- 
son none of the inscriptions can be copied, as they are 
always on the lower surface of the bricks. It is rent 
from the top nearly half way to the bottom ;. and at its 
foot lay several unshapen masses of fine brick work, 
still bearing traces of a violent fire ; which has given 
them a vitrified appearance, whence it has been con- 
jectured that it has been struck by lightning. The 
appearance of the hill on the eastern side evidently 
shows that this enormous mass has been reduced more 
than half. Only three stories out of the eight which 
it formerly contained can now be discerned. The 
earth about the bottom of the hill is now xlear ; but is 
again surrounded with walls, which form an oblong 
square, enclosing numerous heaps of rubbish, probably 
once the dwellings of the inferior deities ; or of the 
priests and officers of the temple. The appearance of 
the tower of Nimrod is sublime even m its ruins. 
Clouds play around its sammrt ; its recesses are inhab- 
ited by lions, three being quietly basking on its heights 
when Porter approached it; scarcely intimidated by 
the cries of the Arabs, gradually and slowly descended 
into the plain. Thus the words of the prophet have 
been fulfilled. ^*Wild beasts of the desert shall be 
ftcfe I owls shall fill their houses, ostriches shall dwell 



there, and satyrs shall dance there. Jackals shall 
howl in their palaces, and wild hounds in their pleas- 
ant places !" — Presbyterian, 

LITERATURE. 



LANGUAGE. 
All evidences, as we have seen, tend to show, that 
Pathrusim, the son of Mizraim, the son of Ham, was 
the inventor of letters. This invention greatly dimin- 
ished the labour of writing, and facilitated the circula- 
tion of knowledge. Hence the superiority of those na- 
tions in this respect, to those who still adhere to hiero- 
glyphics, like the Chinese. 

We are not to consider letters in the light of an iso- 
lated invention, springing up spontaneously in the mind 
of their author as by a kind of inspiration. But we 
are to regard them as' the result of the natural progress 
in improvement which is the characteristic of mankind. 
The most natural mode of conveying ideas through 
the medium of the sense of sight, is, by pictures, repre- 
senting what we wish to describe. This is the mode 
now practised by the tawny sons of our own American 
forests, and by all savage tribes who have made no 
advances towards civilization. It was the mode prac- 
tised in the first ages of the world. This is denonu- 
nated pictorial writing. An improvement on this mode 
would ^dually be made, by abridging certain parts of 
those pictures, still leaving enough, however, to show 
what they were intended to represent. This abridg- 
ment would still go on, till at length the characters 
under consideration would lose their resemblance of 
the things once signified by them, and would then be 
understood as signifying those tnings, not from any 
resemblance, but from being used in their stead. This 
mode is denominated the symbolical or hieroglyphical 
kind of writing, and is the present Chinese mode.'* But 
its inconvenience, in consequence of the vast number 
of symbols which must be made use of in order to 
convey all necessary ideas, together with the difficulty 
of expressing in this manner some ideas at all, would 
tend to induce men to resort to some expedient where- 
by they could convey ideas with greater • facility and 
convenience. 

But what new mode could be devised to accomplish 
this object? 

To every character there was of course attached a 
sound or name according to the thing represented ; and 
thus symbol and sound became associated. Now, as 
there, are but few simple sounds, insomuch that it 
would require but few characters to represent them, 
and as difierent sounds by coalescing form other 
sounds, the idea that would most naturally suggest it- 
self to an individual in attempting to improve writ- 
ten language, when it could no longer be improved in 
the hieroglyphic character, would be, to make an exper- 
iment in sound, which is the basis of vocal language, 
and to cause certain characters to stand for certain 
soundsj instead of certain things. It must be obvious 
at first thought that this would be an immense improve- 
ment. But few characters would be necessary ; and, 
to express any particular word, it would only be requi- 
site to combine such of those characters as would re- 
present the sound of the word when uttered. Thus, 
the same few characters variously combined would re- 
present all words, and convey any idea whatever, in- 
stead of taxing the memory with numerous characters. 
In this way undoubtedly came alphabetical letters. 

To show the tendency of written language, whether 
pictorial or hieroglyphic, to advance towards the al- 
phabetic, it should be remarked that the Mantcheu or 
Tartars in China have a system of verbal writing. 
And even the Chinese characters themselves have m 
certain cases been already used as the representatives' 
of sounds. 

* Ukstrafions of both the pictoTial and her^lj^hic modes of 
writing in ^ven in VbL L of this work, pp. m, 7S6, and 329. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE LLAIHA. 
"It is very singuUr IhaCj although the Llama and 
the Paco ate domes tica led in Pent, Mexico, and ChUi, 
aa the horse is in Eutope, or the Camel in Atabia, we 
scatcely know any thing of them. Pen, according lo 
Gregory de Bolivar, is the true and native country of 
the Llamas ; they are conducted into other provinces,. 
as New Spain, i&c. ; but this is rather for curiosi - 



Their flesh is excellent food ; their hair, or 
rather wool, may be spun into beautiful clothing -, and 
they are capable of carrying heavy loada in the most 
mgged and dangerous ways; the strongest of them will 
travel with (wo hundred or two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight on their backs ; (heir pace is but slow, 
and their journey is seldom above fifteen miles a day ; 
but then ihey are sure, and descend precipices, and 
find fooling among the most crasgy rucks, where even 
men can scarcely accompany (hem ; they commonly 
travel for live days together, when they aie obliged to 
rest, which they do of their own accord, for two or 
three days. They are chiefly employed in carrying 
Ihe riches of the mines of Potosi. Bolivar affirms 
that in his time above three hundred thousand of these 
animals were in actual employ. 

" The growth of the Llama is very quick, and its 
life is but of shoi't duration. This animal couples as 
early as at three years of age, and renmiDs strong and 
vigorons tiil twelve ; after which it begins to decline, 
and becomes entirely useless at tifleen. Their nature 
appears modelled on that of the Americans. They 
are gentle and phiegnwlic,.Bnd do every thing with the 
greatest leisure end caution. When they stop on 
their journeys, they bend their knees very cautiously, 
in order to lower tneir bodies without disordering their 
load. As soon as they hear their drirei whistle, they 
rise up again with the same precaution, and proceed 
on their journey ; they feed as they go along on the 
grass they meet with in their way, but never eat in the 
night, making use of that time to ruminate. The Lla- 
ma sleeps, like the camel, with its feel folded under 
its belly, and ruminates in that posture. When over- 
loaded or fatigued^ it falls on its belly, and will not 
rise, (hough its driver strike it with his utmost force. 
" The Llama is about four feet high ; its body, com- 
prehending (lie neck and head, is five or slx feel loog; 
Its neck alone is near (hree feet. The head is small 
and well proportioned, the eyes large, the nose some- 
what long, the lips thick, the upper divided, and the 



lower a little depending: it wants the ineisiTe and 
canine teeth in ihe upper jaw. The ears are four 
inches long, and move with gi«at agility. The tail is 
seldom above eight inches long, sin«U, straight, and a 
little turned up at the end. It is cloven-faoied, like the 
ox; but the hoof has a kind of speai-like appendage 
behind, which as^ts the animal to move and support 
itself over precmices and rugged ways. The back is 
clothed widi a snort wool, as are the crupper and tail ; 
but it is Tery long on (he belly and sides. These ani- 
mals differ in colour; some are white, others black, 
but most of them brown. 

" These useful and even necessary animals are at- 
tended with DO expense to tlieir masters; for, as they 
are cloveu-footedj they do nul require to be shod, nor 
do they require to be housed, as their wool supplies 
them with a warm covering. Satisfied with a small 
portion of vegetables and glass, they want neither com 
aor hay 10 subsist them ; they are siiU more moderate 
in what they drink, as their mouths are continually 
moistened with saliva, which they have in a mucn 
greater quantity than any other animal. The natives 
hunt (he Guanacot, or wild Llama, for the sake of its 
fleece. The dogs have much trouble to follow them; 
and if they do not come up with them before they gain 
the rocks, both the hunters and dogs are obliged to de- 
sist in their pursuit. 

" The PacoE are a subordinate kind to the Llamas, 
much in the same proportion as the ass is to the horse ; 
they are smaller, and not so serviceable ; but their 
fleece is more useful ; their wool is fine and long, and 
is a sort of merchandise-, as valuable as silk. The 
natural colour of the Pacos is that of a dried rose-leaf, 
which is so fixed that it undergoes no alteration under 
the hands of the maoufacturers. They not only make 
^od gloves and stockings of this wool, but also form 
It into quilts and carpets, which bring a higher price, 
and exceeed those^f the Levant. 

" The Pacos also lesemble the Llamas in their form, 
excepting that their legs are shorter, and their muzzle 
thicker and closer. Tney inhabit and climb over the 
highest parts of (he mountains. The snow and ice 
seem mther agreeable than inconvenient to them. 
When wild, they keep together in flocks, and run very 
swift ; and, as soon as they percieve a stranger, they 
take flight, driving their young before them. The 
ancient monarcbs of Peru rigorously prohibited the 
hunting of them, as they multiply but slowly ; but, 
since the arrival of (he Spaniaras in these parts, their 
number is greatly decreased, so that at present there 
are very few lemaioing. The flesh of uiese animals 
is not so good as (hat of the Guanacos ; and they are 
only Bougnt after for their fleece, and the bezoar they 
produce. The method of taking (hem proves their ex- 
treme timidity, or rather (heir weakness. The hunters 
having driven (he flock into a narrow passage, across 
which they hare stretched a rope about four feet from 
the grouno, with a number of pieces of linen or cloth 
banging 4Dn it, the animals are so iniimidated at (he 
rags agitated by the wind, that ihey stop, and, crowd- 
ing together in a heap, the hunters kill great numbers 
of them with the greatest case ; but if there are any 
GoaUBcos among toe flock, which are less timid than 
Ihe Pacos, they leap over the rope with great agility. 
The example is immediately followed by the whole 
flock, and uiey escape (he stratagem of (heir pursuers. 

" With respect to the domestic Pacos, they are used 
to carry burdens like the Llamas ; buL, being smaller 
and weaker, they carry much less weight. They are 
likewise of a more stubborn nature ; and, when once 
they rest with their load, they will suffer themselves to 
be cut to pieces sooner than rise. The Indians have 
never made use of the milk of these animals, as they 
have scarcely enough to supply their own young. 
The great profit derived from their wool has induced 
the Spaniards (o endeavour to naturalize them i- . Eu- 
I rope: (hey have transported them into Spain, in riopei 
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to raise the breed in that eonntry ; bat the elimate not 
kgreeiug with their nature, not one of them UT«d. We 
are nevertheless peisnaded that these animals, which 
are more valuable than the Llamas, might thrire upon 
our mountaina, eapecially upon the Pyreoean. Thoie 
who brought them into Spain did not consider that 
they call exist, even in Peni, only in the cold regions ; 
that u, OD the It^s of the highest mountaina ; that they 
are nerer to be found in tbo valleys, and die if brought 
into hut countries ; that consequently, in order to pn- 
serve them, Ihey should be landed, not in Spaio, bot 
in Scotland, and even in Norway, and with greater 
certainty at the foot of the Pyrenean, Alpine, or other 
mountainB, where they might climb, and attain to the 
resion that most agrees with their nature. 

" The Llama is in general a timid an4 docile ani- 
mal. If teased oi ijl-treated, however, they become 
spiteful. Their mode of manifesting their anger is 
sineular; it consisis in darting their uliva in cooside- 
rable quantity upon the person who oflenda ihem. 
They will rover with i( a aurfaca of three or fonr yarda 



"The Vicima, the wool of which is very 
is smaller than the Llama ; its limbs are mi 
formed, and it haa no protnbeisnce on the 



aloabte, 
breast. It 



LLABU3 DESCENDINO THE ANDES. 



is of a reddish brown on the upper pan of the body, 
and whitish on the lower. 

" The Llamas," says the author of ' The Menazeries,' 
"form a secondary group of camels, offering to the eye 
of the naturalist very small anotamical differences of 
cousimctiun from thai of the camel, properly so called. 



The fool of the Llama is not, like that of the eamel, 
covered with an elastic sole, which joins the two toes. 
From (he sbsenccr of this entire sole, the species of 
South America is enabled to climb the precipices of 
the Andes, which are its native regions, the toes havinc 
strong nails, each of which hat a thick cushion orpaa 
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bchnr. Thf Llniui >l«> wint* tiM Kcand nniiie tooih 
in the lower jtv ; but ihis difierence is not. hj tome, 
considered, sncb u to lequire a sepanilion of the ^ns 
— for deer of Tarions apeeiei hare the Mune denation 
from the geneni tjpe. A^in, the absence o( the 
hnmp in the Llama si>ecies u not an anatomical differ- 
ence which constitute; a character ; for, as the skele- 
ton of the Bactrian Camel with two bumps does not 
difier bom that of the Arabian with one, so do the 
bones of tne anangement of the Llama arree precisely 
with the conformation of the camel. The zeoo is an 
ox, although he has a bump. The earn of the Llama 
are lonmr. and the tail is shorter, than those of the 
camel. The similariiies which determine the genus 
to which the camels and the Llamas beloag, are prin- 
cipally these:— 1. Each species has rery remarkable 
pecuUarilies' connected witn the economy of their re- 

rduction, in which they differ from all other animals. 
The camel and the Llama difier also from erery 
other species of the class of rmninatins animalB, in 
the want of boms, and in having two Taige incisive 
teeth on each side of the upper jaw. 3. The stomachs 
of the camel and the Llama are. in some degree, sim- 
ilarly conBtruFted. Father Feuillee has described the 
■tomach of the Llama ; aod mnintains that it has not 
only a large reservoir for carrying water, but that, like 
the stomach of the Camel, it nas the same machmery 
for allowing the Betmatioa of solid from liquid all- 
menL Sir Everara Home, however, describes this 
portion of the Llama's stomach as only partially re- 



sembling that of lb* eaoMl. H* avf*. ' 

has a portion of k, m it w*n^ ialoiued to tesemUe 
the reaoiToira for water in the Mmel ' but these hay* 
no depth, are onkf mperficial eella, awd have no mui- 
cntar appuattu to close their moath* ( and allow the 
solid focM lo pass into the fourth cavity, or truly di- 
gesting stomach, without going into *bese cells.' Bat 
that the Llama has an intemal me'^nanism for retain- 
ing water, or secretins a liquid sub.itance, is certain ; 
for, cm the summit of the Andes, they are far above 
aoy lakes ; and it has been obaerved that, in a state of 
domestication, they never «xhib<L a desire to drink 
whilst they can obtain green puUire. 4. The Llama, 
accordiitg lo Molina, {Utoria SaL del Chili,) has a 
conformation resembling the came!'s hump, beinf pro- 
vided with an excess oinulricive matter, which hes in 
a thick bed of fat under the skin, and is absorbed as a 
compensation for an occasional Wtr>t of food. These 
remarkable similarities certainly warrant naturalists in 
classing the camel and the Llama in the same genui, 
altbou^ they differ both in aixe and form. They are 
each evidently fitted by nature for the endurance of 
great hardships and privations — the one aiuidst the 
sands of the desert, under a burning sun — the other on 
the wastes of some of the loftiest mountains of the 
world, with a re^tm of perpetual anew above them. 
The slight variations in theu: conformation, such as 
that of the foot, are moditicaiions of nature which 
fit them for their teipectire localities, and pecoliar 
destinations." 



MYTHOLOGY. 



" Pan is called by thai name, either as some tell a;, I the music of the pipes, which he iuveoted, and by the 
because he exhilarated the minds of all the gods with [ harmony of the citheia, upon which he played skilfully 
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u 800B M he Wu Mtn ; or y w hrta j baenus be gor- 
eros the affairs or the dbireTml worla by hii body. 

"The LaiJDs called him l&uii and Isenbiu, the 
'nightmare;' and at Rome he was worehipped, and 
ealled Lupercus and Lyce». To his boitoar a temple 
was built at the foot of the Palatine hill, and festirela. 
called Lupercalia were instiluled, in which his priests, 
the Luperei, ran about the streets naked. 

"His descent ia uncertain, but the common opiaion 
Is, that he was bom of Mercury and Penelope. For 
when Mercury (tell violently in love with her, abd tried 
in vain to more her, at last, by changing hlmielf into 
a white goat, he snc«eeded. Pbd, after he was bom, 
was wrapt np in the skin of a hare, and carried lo 
heaven. 

" He is repreaented as a homed half goat, that re- 
sembles a beast rather than a man, much less a god. 
He has a smiling^ ruddy face, his nose is flat, hia beard 
comes down to bis breast, his skin is anotted, and he 
has the tail, legs, and feet of a goat ; his bead is crown- 
ed or girt about with pine, and he holds a crooked staff 
in one hand, and in the other a pipe of uneven reeda, 
with the music of which he can eneer even the gods 
themselves. 

" When the Gauls, under Brennna their leader, 
made an irruption into Greece, and were jasi about to 
plunder the city Delphi, Pan, so terrific in appearance, 
alarmed them to such a d^ee, that they all betook 
themselves to flightj though nobody pursued ihem. 
Whence we proverbially say, that men are in panic 
fear, when we see them affrighted without a cause. 

" Pan is a symbol of the world. In his upper part 
he resembles a man, in hia lower part a beast ; because 
the superior and celestial part of tne world is beautiful, 
radiant, and glorious ', as is the face of this god, whose 
horns resemble the rays of the sun, and the horns of 
the moon : the redness of his face is like the splendor 
of ibe sky ; and the spotted skin that he wears is an 
image of the starry firmament. In his lower parts he 
is shagged and deformed, which represents the shrubs 
and wild beasts, and the trees of the earth below ; his 
goats' feel signify the solidity of the earth, and his pipe 
of seven reeds that celestial harmony which is made 
by the seven planets. ' He has a sheep-hook, crooked 
at the top, in his hand, which signifies the turning of 
the yeax mto itself. 

"The nymphs dance to the music of the pipe; which 
instiument Pan first invented. You will wonder when 
you hear the relation which the poets give to this pipe, 
namely, that as oft as Pan blows It, the dugs of the sheep 
are filled with milk : for he is the god of the shepherds 
and hunters, the captain of the nymphs, the president 
of the mountains and of a country life, and the guar- 
dian of the flocks that graze upon the mountains. 
Pan loTc» the ahepherds, and their Qocks he feeds. 

" The nymph Echo fell in love with him, and brought 
htm a daughter named Iringes, who gave Medea the 
medicines with which he charmed Jason. He could 
but please Dryope, to gain whom he laid aside his di- 
vinity, and became a shepherd. But he did not court 
the nymph Svrinx with so much success: for she ran 
away to avoid her lover ; till coming lo a river, (where 
her night was stopped,^ she prayed the Naiades, the 
nymphs of the waters, necause she could not escape 
her pursuer, to change her into a bundle of reeds, just 
as Pan was laying hold of her, who therefore caught 
the reeds in his arms instead of her. The winds mov- 
ing these reeds backward and forward, occasioned 
plaintive sounds, which Pan perceirmg, cut them down, 
and made of them leeden pipes. 

He siahs i his sighii the lossins recdi retDrn 

In sofi small noir.e, like one that wem'd to moura i 

The new, hut plpnannt nolta the pidt Buipriae, 

Yel this shall mnko ns frirnds si last, he cries : 

So be ihls pipe nr rwda unequal rram d 

Wiih wax, and Syrinx from hi« miatrMa nam'd. 

" Bu^LDcrcti^B ascribes the invention of these pipes 



not to Pan, bat ta Mtne eomttrymea, who had obaarr e4, 
on another occaaion, the whiaUing of the wind through 

And wMIe ■ofl'ev'aiBg galaa blaw a'a Ibc plain*, 
And shook the aounduu raeds, ther iwuhi the-awaiasi 
And thus ihs pipe was Iram'd, and laneful reed : 
And while the lender flocks securelj; feed, 
And haimlesB ihepherds tuae their pipes to lov^ 
And Amiryilii aeunda in cv«ry grove, 
"In the sacrifices of this god, they offered- to him 

milk and honey in a shepherd's bottle. He was more 

especially worshipped, in Arcadia, for which reason be 

is so often called Pan, Deus Arcadie. 
" Some derive from him Hispania, Spain, formerly 

called Iberia ; for he lived there when he relumed from 

the Indian war, to which he went with Bacchcs and 

the Satyrs. 
The cut below is a representation of a most tragic 

scene in the history of Pan, which we will explain. 



Pan and Cupid had a trial of their prowess in a 
wrestling match— an affair much celebrated by the 

Keis. Pan was worsted, and thrown Bat upon hia 
ck. Cupid, not content with this victoiy, commenced 
a violent assault on his antagonist, ana tore out his 
heart and bowels. In this act is he represented in the 
cut before us. We see him with his quiver only, his 
bow being thrown aside. The syrini of Pan lies on 
the ground, separated from its owner. Pan, still glo- 
rioua in his fall, has his head encircled with radiant 
beams. Suspended in the air above the combatants, is 
an olire crown, destined for the conqueror; and atill 
higher a brilliant star. 

Wc will conclude the account of Pan by the story of 
him related in Higmus, (e. 196.) 

" The gods having made their retreat to Egypt, 
through fear of the fury of Typhon, Pan advised them 
to change themselves into beasts to elude that gjani'a 
pursuit. As an acknowledmnent of his salutary coun- 
sel, they afterwards placed him among the stars j and 
inasmuch as he tranaformed himself into a goat to con- 
ceal himself from Typhon, he was called .£goceros, 
that is, Capricorn." 



MINUTE WONDERS OF HATLRE MiD ART. 
Lewenhoeck, the great microscopic observer, calcn- 
laiea that a thousand millions of animalcnlR, which 
are discovered in common water, are not all together 
so large as a grain of sand. In the milt of a single 
codfish there are more animals than there are upon tne 
whole earth ; for a groin of sand is bigger than foui 
millions of them. The white matter that slicks to the 
leclh also abounds "with animalcule of various figures, 
to which vinegar is fatal, and it is known that vinegar 
contains animalcules in the shape of eeb. A mite was 
anciently thought the limit of liltleneaaj but we are 
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not now surprised to be told of animals 27 millions of 
times smaller than a mile. Monsisa de PIsle has 
given the compatation of the velocity of a little crea- 
ture scarce visible by its smallness, which he found to 
run three inches in half a second.: supposing now its 
feel to be the fifteenth part of a line, it must make 500 
steps in the space of three inches, that is, it must shift 
its legs 500 times in a second, or in the ordinary pul- 
sation of an artery. See Hiat, Acad, 1711, page 23. 
The itch is known to be a disorder arising from the irri- 
tation of a species of animalculte found m the pustules 
of that aliment ; it is a very minute animal^ in shape 
resembling a tortoise, of a wnitish colour, but darker on 
the back than elsewhere, with some long and thick hairs 
issuing from it, very nimble in its motion, having six 
legs, a sharp head, and two little horns. The proboscis 
of a butterfly, which winds round in a spiral iorm, like 
the spring of a watch, serves both for mouth and tongue, 
by entering into the hollows of flowers, and extracting 
their dews and juices. The seeds of strawberries rise 
out of the pulp of the fruit, and appear themselves like 
strawberries when viewed by the microscope. The 
farina of the sun-dower seems composed of flat, circular, 
minute bodies, sharp-pointed round the edges ; the mid- 
dle of them appears transi)arent, and exhibits some re- 
semblance to the flower it proceeds from. The pow- 
der of the tulip is exactly shaped like the seeds of cu- 
ciunbers and melons. Tne farina of the poppy appears 
like pearl-barley. That of the lily is a great deal like 
the tulip. The hairs of men are longjtubular fibres 
through which the blood circulates. The sting of a 
bee is a horny sheath or scabbard, that includes two 
bearded darts : the sting of a wa^p has eight beards on 
the side of each darL somewhat like the beards of fish- 
hooks. The eyes of gnats are pearled, or composed of 
many rows of little semi-circular protuberances ranged 
with the utmost exactness. The wandering or hunt- 
ing spider, who spins no web, has two tufts of feathers 
fixed to its fore paws of exquisite beauty and colouring. 
A grain of sand will cover 200 scales of the skin^ and 
also cover 20,000 places where perspiration may issue 
forth. Mr. Baker has justly observed with respect to 
the Deity, that with Hnn " an atom is a world, and a 
world but as an atom." 

Mr. Power says he saw a golden chain at Tredes- 
cant's Museum, South Lambeth, of three hundred (inks, 
not more than an inch in lensth, fastened to and pulled 
away by a flea. And I myself^ (says Baker, in his Es- 
say on the Microscope,) have seen very lately, near 
Durham-yard, in the Strand, and have examined with 
my microscope, a chaise (made by one Mr. Boverick, 
a watch-maker; having four wheels, with all the pro- 
per apparatus belonging to them, turning readily on 
their axles : together with a man sitting in the chaise ; 
all formed of ivory, and drawn along by a flea without 
any seeming dlfliculty. I weighed U with the greatest 
care I was able, and found the chaise, man, and flea 
-were barely equal to a single grain. I weighed also, 
at the same time and place, a brass chain made by the 
same hand, about two inches long, containing two hun- 
dred links, with a hook at one end, and a padlock and 
key at the other, and found it less than tne third part 
of a grain. I likewise have seen a quadrille table, with 
a drawer in it, an eating table, a sideboard table, a 
looking-gla^s, twelve chairs with skeleton backs, two 
dozen plates, six dishes, a dozen knives, and as many 
forks, twelve spoons, two salts, a frame and castors^ 
to^etner with a gentleman, lady, and footman, all con- 
tained in a cherry atone^ and not filling much more 
than half of it." At the present day are to be purchased 
cherry stones highly polished, with ivory screws, which 
contain each 120 perfect silver spoons, an ingenious 
bauU^e worthy the patronage of the juvenile part of the 
community. We are told that one Oswald Merlinger 
made a cup of a pepper-corn, which held twelve hun- 
dred other little cups, all tnmed in ivory, each of them 
gilt on the eages, and standing upon a foot ; and 



that, so far horn being crowded or wanting loom, the 
pepper-corn would have held four hundred more. One 
penny worth of crude iron can by art be manufactured 
into watch-springs, so as to produce aome thousand 
pounds. — London Mirror, 

^^^' -^-* — ■ .^ ^ ■ ■! I ILL 

CURIOUS TITLES AND QUAINTNESS. 

These titles were common in the time of Charles I. 
and Cromwell. We select the following as samples. 

In 1626 a pamphlet was published in London enti- 
tled, " A most delectable, sweet perfumed nosegay, for 
God's Saints to smell at." About the year 1646, there 
was published a work entitled, " A pair of bellows, to 
blow off the dust cast upon John Fry ;" and another 
called, " The Snuffers of Divine Love." Cromwell's 
time was particularly famous for title pages. The au- 
thor of a book on charity entitles his book, " Hooks 
and Eyes for Believers' Breeches ;" and another, who 

Iirofessed a wish to exalt poor human nature, calls his 
abours, " High heeled shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness ;" 
and another, "Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of 
the Covenant." A Quaker, whose outward man the 
powers thought proper to imprison, published, " A Sigh 
of Sorrow for the sinners of "Zion, breathed out of a 
hole in the Wall of an Earthen Vessel, known among 
nien by the name of Samuel Fish." About the same 
time there was also published, " The spiritual Mustard 
Pot, to make the soul sneeze with Devotion." Salva- 
tion's Vantage Ground ! of a Louping Stand for Hea- 
venly BeK-jvers ;" another, " A Shot aimed at the 
Devil's Head duarters, through the Tube of the Can- 
noii of the Covenant." This is an author who speaks 
plain language, which the most illiterate reprobate can- 
not fail to understand. Another, " A Reaping Hook 
well tempered for the stubborn Ears of the coming 
Crop, or Biscuits baked in the oven of Charity, care- 
fully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of 
Salvation." To another we have the following co- 
pious description,—" Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul 
for Sin, or the Seven I*enilential Psalms of the Prince- 
ly Prophet David, wherennto are also annexed Wil- 
liam Humuis's handful of Honey-suckles, and divers 
Godly and pithy Ditties now newly augmented." 

THE EMPIRE STATE. 

There is more meaninj than at first meets the eye 
in this expression of "Empire State," though it is 
sometimes used ironically. The resources of this great 
State are indeed immense, and it requires nothing more 
than a cursory examination of the picture of her actual 
condition, to be convinced at once that her gigantic 
march in the prosperous career she has begun, must 
at no distant period, give her a controlling power over 
the destinies of this Union,* the magnitude and con- 
sequences of which but few appreciate. 

1. The surface of the State of New York is larger 
than England, and when its fertility aad mineral and 
other resources and advantages are considered, is nearly 
double any of the other largest Sates in the confedera- 
cy, covering a space of 45,658 square miles. It is the 
only State whose territory stretches from the borders 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the great inland seas, thus 
forming, by her extensive internavigable communica- 
tions TOtween those waters, a direct channel into the 
very heart of the North American continent, and a 
natural outlet for the greater portion of the immense 
resources of the Union. 

2. Her population is over two millions of souls, of 
whom more than half a million between the a^es of 5 
and 15 are constantly receiving the benefits of our ad - 

i mirable system of primary education, to say nothing 
! of the half million of dollars fund annually devoted 
to that purpose, besides seven richly endowea colleges 
and universities, for the higher branches of instruction. 

3. There are 56 counties, 788 towns and citi9^-^]28 



n 
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members of the Btite Legislature, and 40 reureeenta- 
tires in Congress, being precisely one sixth of the 
whole number of representatire^ in that body — ^the 
State of New- York, in her federative capacity, being 
thus equal to any six states of the confederacy, suppos- 
ing the number of representatires to be equally appor- 
tioned ; and equal to eleren of the states as it now 
stands — L e« she in herself has political or sorereign 
power equivalent to nearly one half of the states of the 
entire Union ! 

4. She has 600 miles of canal navigation I— the great 
key and explanation of all her wealth and power. 

5. Assessed real and personal estate, total value near 
416 millions of dollars I of which, near 26 millions are 
in domestic manufactories. 

6. Military force near 200,000 men ; of which, 14,000 
are artillery, and 9,000 cavah7; 340 pieces of ord- 
nance ; 70,000 small arms ; 10 arsenals ; 2 magazines ; 
and extensive fortifications. 

7. The naval capabilities of the state mav be esti- 
mated from the fac^ that 1500 square rigged vessels, 
besides 400 smaller craft, entered the port of New York 
during the year 1833. Add to this that one fouurth, if 
not one third of the entire revenue of the Union is col- 
lected at this western London. When we look upon 
this graphic outline, in which we may clearly trace out 
what will be the iuture dimensions and proportions 
of the infant Hercules — when we reflect upon our vast 
territory, capable of acconmiodating, conveniently. 
15,000,000 of souls — our actual relative power ana 
commanding position in the confederacy — our exten- 
sive materiel Tor militar*^ and naval armaments ; our 
exhaustless wealth, ana the enthusiastic pride and 
spirit of lofty enterprise which pervade every fibre of 
our industrious community -pproud as we ourselves 
feel of this ^at state, we tremble %t the thought thtit 
such an engine of fiscal, military, and political magni- 
tude may, perhaps, be destined to fall into the hercdi- 
taij Dossession of some daring denuigogue or warlike 
chieftain, who^ while he enlarges this central empire, 
will, as Rome did, reduce all the other states to the 
subordinate, servile condition of petty provinces. 

Evening Star, 



ITEMS OF INTBLLIGENCE. 

It is said that the celebrated Chinese wall was erected 213 
yeara before the birth of Christ. It is 714 German miles lone, 
l4 bet thick, end 26 feet highj ao that with the aame materiala 
A wall 1 foot thickness, auaZi in height, might be carried twice 
round the world. 

It 18 a Bingalar fact, says a French paper, that a Turk can- 
not have a tooth drawn withoat previously obtaining permission 
of the locoi authority. 

Govemeur Morris, then resident at Paris, notes the death of 
Mirabean in his Diary on the 1st April, 179L, and observes on 
the 4th that his funeral was gttended by more than 100^000 per- 
sons ! 

A horse has a very sweet tooth— when he is unwell and wont 
drink, mix molasses or coarse brown augar in the water: he 
will then drink^reely. 

Lord Bezley has been elected succeaeor of I^rd Teignmouth, 
as President of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The widow of the celebrated circumnavigator, Capt. Cook, is 
•till living at Chapman, England, at the age of about lOO. 

Bemadotte of Sweden has become an advocate of temjier- 
anoe. He has sent a mesAajre, with proposals to check the im- 
moderate um of brandy, ^e intends to limit the working of 
the distilleries to six months in the year. 

By the recent Report of the American Temperance Society, 
it appeara that there are now in this country7,000 temperance 
societies, containing 1,200,000 members; 9,000 mcrchanta have 
given up the sale of ardent apirits, and 3,000 distillers have 
ceased to make it ; 7,000 drunkards have been reclaimed. There 
are 100,000 members of temperance societies in Great Britain 
end Ireland; and the cause is making progress in Sweden, 
Ruseia, Madras in India, New Holland, and South Africa. 

Hie Government of Vera Cruz has passed a decree abolish- 
hig convents and confiseating all the property to the service 
of the state. The edifices sre to be converted into hospitals, 
wid seminaries of learning. 



The prodoct of the gold mines of North Caiolina, ft in 
amount to one million of dollars annually : and one half of the 
gold coined in the United States ie from the mines in that di»> 
trict. 

A law of Ohio makes it sufficient cause for divoroe^ if either 
party can prove that the other has been an habitual dninkasd 
for two years. 

POETRY. 

THE MUSING BOV.— N. P. Wxius. 

There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careleas one^ 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of ran, 
And in his clear and ready smiley 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And onrcpressed by aadneee— 
Which bringa me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track. 

And felt Its very gladness. 

And vet it ie not in his play, 

Wnen every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when vou would call him gay. 

That his bright presence thrills me mosL 

His shout may ring upon the hUl, 
His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music trill, 
And I in sadness hear it all— 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 

I scarcelv notice such things now— 
But when, amid the earnest game^ 
He stops, as if he music heara, 
And, heedless of his ahonted name 

As of the carol of a bird. 
Stands gazing on the empty air 
As if some dream were passing there^ 

'Tis then that on his face I Took, 
His beautiful but thoughtful laca 

And like a long-forgotten book, 
Its sweet, familiar meanings trace, 

Remembering a thousand things 

Which passM me on those golden wings 
Which time has fettered now— - 

Things that came o'er me with a thrill. 

And left me silent, sad, and still, 
And threw upon my brow 

A holier and a gentler cast 

That was too innocent to last 

'Tis strange how thought upon a child 
Will, like a pcesence, sometimes press^ 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 

When foot and band, and ear and eye^ 

Are all with ardor straining high- 
How in his heart will spring 

A feeling whose mysterious thrall 

Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 
' And on its silent wing, 

How with the clouds he'll float away. 

As wandering and as lost as they I 



INPINnT. 

A term applied to the vast and the minute, to dis- 
tances and spaces too great to be expressed in any 
numbers of measures, or too small to be expressed by 
any fraction ; and one of the incomprehensible, hat 
necessarily existing wonders of the tmiverse; for we 
can imagine no space, however distant, which there 
must not be space beyond, nor any atom, however 
sniall, which has not an upper and under side. But 
being located in a definite portion of space, we are 
more interested, affected, and wrought upon, by the 
infinitely little through whicli I^vidence works up- 
wards, as it were, than by the infinitely great, for the 
Sirfect conception of which we are ourselves too small, 
uch considerations serve more than any others to ex- 
alt our conceptions of the Creator of the universe. 

_, INAUOtJRATION. 

The ceremony .performed at the coronation of a 
king, or the investing a person with a new officei as 
Pxesident of the United States, dke. 
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HlSTdRY. 

r PmoB Virm t-^/Vom tike waiting 6f Abraham^ to 
tk4 dfpmtvrt if the UraBliteaJrfm £gi^t being 430 

CHINA., ■ 

* Tke Meottd dyiiABty of the Chinese Smperom ia 
wmU %o htfe comiienced A. M. 2288, and tohare cea- 
tiiMied 666 yeere. it MunbeRd 30 Monerohs. 

The Ibaader ef thk dyneety if«s. CHiif<^TAMe> ea 
indiWdial j^oeieised 'of emineiif .qnalitiet. • &o giml 
w«e his iiedestjr, that he w«s the only one ia the tmr 
vfcM whiB«th0iight he wu attUt for 9^ impottant airaef,. 
To Mch an cstremli did hia diffidence ezteadythat.he 
nme • fieMLiitly on the point of reaigaing hift ciowa ) 
fitn 'iifikhy^how^Tdiv he .laaa pMrented bf hiaaohka, 
Yerily, this monarch must hare been one of ten thou- 
aand. History fitrnishes few cases ini^ed of eztm 
modesty, on toe scofci.of thrones, and,.'erowns, and 
sceptres. Far better ha4 it been for. mankind, had 
there been maay Canro-Xilia^ instead of ^e'ti^ few 
that have been. ^ v^ 

Tayvmsl one of the etoperoi s^ pf this 4yna^) %^ 
once terrined by 4 piodigy, which^h^ su]f|x>sea\|p KHie- 
token a reTolutjt>n,i^6iTe4 a nv>st vpressive fiid sal- 
utary lesso^ik>m his minister. .f'Yiitie,'' said this 
faithful m}M&^«m*»af lib B(b|Wy« /f has the pow- 
er of jm^frtung orer aresw^s. ^IP<ra} goyem your 
subjoins, with equity, ^h n^ be peyo ji jNie reach of 

VcfBiaa^jfiSplher.^tfnce of \tii6' Moa^tv^ haying for 
threes ysars'^iffcyoked heaven to- endow Him with the 
virtues requisite"^ his station, is eai# tofhaye f een, in 
a dieaM, a man destined --io bf^his prime tninister, 
whose mtursif he retained in rec^Dllectioh when awake. 
He then eautml a sewrdlito be mlide for Jiim. ' He was 
at length>li^4 ^ ^>^^nk in a yilfafe, in il&e capacity of 
an obscure 'tnasob, and was brqiUght to |onrt. His re- 
plies to yaribna questioa* oa points (of goyemment 
were such as to astonish ther auditors^ on account of 
the wisdom with which ihey ^f^ characterized. The 
Bmpeipr, addressing him in a very appropriate man- 
ner, immediate^ appointed him' his prime minister, 
and reeeivadinaa hmi the most efficient aid in the ad- 
ministration of -his goyermaaat 

We would haye our readers bear it continually in 
fnfnd. that ttit^ch of the histoiy of the earlf fames 
whien we are irow considering is to be receiyed' Wi4 
caution; and inbre particularly Chinese faistoir. ' "Chi^ 
na has been btit ttttfe known to the test of'^ewMi 
ftorh titne hninemorial. Rer otily mode of TCeording 
eyents ki Afl has beifen by hierogl^hics. Hei* most 
aneieni books were not eirolained till 1700 years afMy 
they wehi Wr&ten. The CUn^se thetn$elye<i ccftfiM^ 
that their ahtiqujtiea fure in a great taeasUte fabnloa^i 
^hefr nuinbcM are sdmetimes mistaken, 'and months 
are put ibr years. In addition, to this, alfciut ^OOy^rs 
before Christ, ^CrHoAV'Ti, on^ of the Chinese Etap^ 
tors, ordered all Vhe inonumei^ts 6f antiquity, relatnia 
cither tb'hiatory c/i philoiophy, to be deiltroy^d,. and 
put mitnj' of the le$hiM Chinese to death; so that but 
few andent fragnieirts df Cl^nese hktorV htfye'saf^ 
aived; andafatt/ shase,tti.flasmiy arct blastded^watfc; fe- 
ble. The reader will therefore understand' itf what 
IMthe te to fcgardihe defiilsof isath Chinese his- 



tory; W« shall not yoneh ibr its anthentieity, bat 
merely giye it as we find if, lesrriag each one to foim 
his own opi&loBf rehltiye to the degree of credibility to 
which it is entitled. - 

■ 

BABYLOIfU 4VD y|B«TRU. ;, 
We kft these twa monarchies anited oadar the goy- . 
emraent of Ninyas. After him oceuis a ohtMQv an 
their history for the space af 600 yasrs* . We £nd thia. 
ciMQioBtanee accouatad.for by mrpsasasibllows>*r.. 
'^Nabonasar collected all the taemenlos of th< Woga. 
pnoi: to himself; and destnoyied them^ thai, the euumer-'. 
ation of the Chaldean kings sakht.comiAeace l^'iih, 
him."-H^ynceI. * Chron. fW. Jttegastheaea ,. has . ^e, 
following:— '* It is said that IVom the beginning,. all 
thirigs were water, called the sta. (Thale^l) tkf^i 
Bekis ceased this stale of things ta eea9e«.,aiMi.,ajpr. 
nnnUed to each iu proper pUoa, and suripwaaad Baby-r, 
lott witha wall: but m*9toaesaof tiipe this ^aU d^s»>, 
anpearedc and Nabdchodoaosor walled it in ^g^if^i?^ 
ifeci-NjlimiBb. Pjnep< Eyan. lib..ll<)i<— -JKqs^b* Pb^» i'^-. 
Thus it aiypears froSBi eil the eMfwmstaaees; qf |bf -^mat 
thdt these is ao histary. anaat of* ihe Chal4«an 9^^- ^\ 
sytiiaa empii^ for a /long parip4 . after Ninyafli .. -. .^o^ 

'-^.TJiere is, hDWeyer,.a dfnailtyiorChaldvaAlciAf^ffiT 
handed down as some suppose by Berosus, o^ wluch 
,tha.foUiawiag is a list arta#> naases, 

.JSyeehous - • > . r : 
Chamasbohia • - ^ . - , 

rPnsuS , • ' • . - . • ^ 

' t N^chobes . . - <. •> «• r . - 

, Abiua . - . - . . . • , 

OmbaUus •-. • . * 

-.Zia^aras, •.•-.-.•• - ■, - v ■ 

i.^^Tfaiesa Mr*. Faber fsonjectnies to. hay^ bepn ib^ im^, 
m^flUaiacdes^adaau aad successecs . of , Jvi9)f pd in 
Nineveikrll^ Qciw seat of his eaapire, aAer the catastrp^ 
phe.at/3a))i3rloai aad that the long cpntiiitiaiion of As-, 
syiian monarchs are the descendang of the same pa*-. 
^iarcb^ bMt of a younger bran^ • Bryant ianclqs he 
seccnis^amonff them the predecessor^ of j^inf^od^and, 
thinfat the lift altogfiher spurious. ' 

'^ There is a)so'a;dynasty of Arabian kings of Chal-. 
dsta, who, seevc^ to haye taken possession of Babyloi). 
djuuring the ioac[ pa^to^ of its desolatioi^, and to nay e 
reigned ,thene inaq)endent of the Assyrian empire.. 
TS^ were six ia number, pye of wh9se names are 
preseryed. 
h MordoceBtea 

^. Sisimadacu* 
a. Gabius 
] 4mParananff 
f ^Naponiiabiis 



7 Yeats., 
35 Yeaxs. 
43 Years. 

45 YeaiSr 
40 Years, 

^45 yew . 



/. 



* " T' 



ipYeari. 
213 Years. 
SRT Y^ars. 
40 Ypars. 
.feiYevs. 
"|l Tears. 



. '^, l?hey aia to be found i|i dyncellua.!' 

" " '\ '" CANAAN. 

The' l^nd of Canaan, in the earliest period of its his- 
tory, as well as afterwards, was liable to famine^ 
Shortly after Abrahatii commenced his j<anmeyin|gpi in 
that country, he area under the necessity of leaymg it 
for a time on thia account, and of goin|r to Egypt 

The Canaanit^s* figured early in history. Soon 
after the return of Abraham from Egypt, whither he 
had gone to escape the famine aboye-noticed, a war 
broke out Vtw<;aB several of the Caaaattdtafowefs on 



THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 



the on« sida, and sereral Detghbouring powers op ihe 
other. The hisioty of this wir we wifl gire in the 
wordt of Scriptiue, aa coDlained in ihe rointeenlh chap- 
ter of Qenesis. It is a very curious docutnent of oldtil 
times, and giTes a gnphic riew of the wara of infi 
nations. 

" It came to pais id the days of Amraphel king of 
Shinar, Arioch king of Bllasar, Chedorlaomer king of 
Elam, and Tidal, kias of naliuaa, that these made 
war with Bere king of Sodom, and with Biriba king 
of Gomorrah, Shinab kins of Admah, and Sbemeber 
king of Sebsiipa, and ll^Kiog of Bela, which is Zou. 
All these were joined (wetker in the vale of Siddiia, 
which is the lalt sea. TVel'e yews thev servedChe- 
dorlaomer, and in the thirteenih year ihey rebelled. 
And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and 
the kings that *Bre with him, am) stnote the Rephr- — 
in Ashteroth KHiiaim,'Mid (be Zaiims in Hnm, 
the Bmime la Shareb Kfriathaim, «ad tin Hoiitea is 
thetr mooDt Seir, unto Kl-parao, which is by the wil- 
deroess. And they returned, and came to Enmishpat, 
which is Kadesh, aBdamota alt the couatry of tAe 
Amalekites, and also th^ Amorites that dwelt in Ha- 
zezon-Iamar. And there went out the king of Sodom, 
and the king of Admah, and the king of Zeboiim, and 
the king of Beta (the same is Zoar,-)aad they joined 
bellle with theni in the fale tof Siddimi with Chedor- 
laomer the kingr (rf Blain, and with Tidal king d* na- 
tions, and AitiMphel btnl^ of Sfajnw, and Arioch king 
of Ellasi^r ; four kln^ iHth five. And the Vale of Bid- 
dim was All! of slitn'e-pit^ T and the kiogt of Bodtn 
and Gomorrah -fled, and fell ihert ; and ihey that r» 
manned Bed to the mofltftain. Aa4 they look all Ihe 
goods of Bodom and Gomomih, and all their vieiaale^ 
and went their "wiy. Ahd they look Lot. Abram'stno- 
tlier^Boi), trhodwelfin SUdmn, dnd hU goods, aQd 
departed. ;;.-.<: 

''And there came oM'itMit had ^scapad, aad Idd 
■ Abram iteHebrtw; fbr hed welt in tlie plain of M»mre 
Ihe Amoriie, bnnher of Eschol, and brother of Aner: 
and these were confederate with Abmm. And when 
Abmm ^ard that his brother was taken eaptire. 'he' 
armed big trained aerrants bom in his'own house, ibree 
hundred' and eighteen, and puraued them tiiito Dan. 
And he dirfiled himself against ihem,^he and his ser- 
rants, by nighty and smote theia, and {tnaued them 
unio HtAah, whidh Is on the left hand of Damaaem. 
And he broiight ba«k alt the goods; and also hroegbt 
asaia his brother Lot, ahd his goods, add Oie wnoen 
also, and the people. 

" And the. khw of gfidom Went otit to nleet bim aflef 
his return f>oiA the shujrhhtr of ChedoHaOBier, and of 
the kip^s that were wi(k him, at the Talley of ShBreh, 
which is ;the Itlng's dale. And MelchiKedek king of 
Salem brought fonfa tlread abd wine; and he was the 
priest of the most high GOd. And he blessed him «ai 
said. Blessed be Ahram bf ihe most Hgh God, posses- 
sor of hearenand^ earth: and bltsieaiwAe most Wgh 
God, whicb.balb delivered thine enemies into thy hand. 
And he ^ave him tithes of all. And the Bng of Sodoro 
said uniO Abram, GItb me the persons, and take Ae 
roods lo.thysielf. And Abram said to the king of Bo- 
dom, I h^relifted up mine band unto the Lmif, the most 
high God, the possessor of hearen and eanhj that I 
will not uke from a thread ©Ten to a shoe-latchet and 
that I will not tale any thHig thai Is thine, te«t thou 
ehouldest say, I ha7e n)»de Ahram rich : save only that 
whkh the ywng men have eaten, and the portion 
01 Ihe me» which went with me, Aner, Eschol, and 
Mapue i let litna take ^heir porlion." 



MT.TSOLOG.'r. 



women, who went on in a joyful lunmlt, be exteitded 
his beneficent cooi]uests ae lar as the Ganges, teaching 
the conquered nations the cultivation of the vine, toge- 
ther w)ilt a higher enjoyment of life, and giving them 
laws. In the diriue person of Bacchus, men revered 
the more cheerful delighu of life, as a particular, sub- 
lime being, who, under the form of an eternally flour- 
ishing youth, subdues lions and tigers, that draw his 
chariot, end who, in divine ecstasy, accompanied by 
the sound of Sute and timbrels, proceeds in Iriimiph 
from east to west through all countries. 

" This Tictorious c^cp«ibtioii, ut^ertaken for the be- 
nefit of the nations on earth, was accomplished hy Bae- 
chus in thr^ years, for which reason the feitivala 
al^erwards instituted in remembran^ of ft, 'wirSklw^s 
celebrated aJWr an interval of three i^ean.** Then tM 
joyful tumult which accompanied the march of thagMl' 
through the earth was tejwated, and echoed anew fnnn 



. ^ hair upoa the 

mountains, filled the air with nsiae, ptoaeMUug iioat 
tha beating of (imbnh, playing on flntea,.aBd (be wild 
cOBtinoa) ciy, Evoe Bacchua ! The ihrwleqiog ihyr- 
sNat in their hand^ from wbieh the ccJouN^ tiWada 
waved^ while the ^ne apple oett* t<f»x«KMM Ih*: 
woundmg point, is an emblem of the ^itdiuo* ta In- 
dia, OBoccasioa of which theelanourof mitt^iiiaaf 
battle wers hidden udar aMg, nDdplayiKg.i».AntM. , 



■ , ' THE BACCHANTES. 
" Th«'«?9r4Uion of Bacchns to lodi^ is a beaatiTnl I 
and subuioe fiction, With ut •noyoTboth 



These ioipiiad pdeateases of Bacchus allorded 4 
rabfime subiiect to ancient poetry. .'A Bacchante, ia 
b^ecstuv, wasu if raised above the boiinds of hu- 
m^aity. Insp^ed by ihepower of the deilXitbehouu- 
daiies of human life weretMnarrowfother. Tbusa^ 
ancieni poet describes aueh an Ii^spiied personage as 
OB the top of a mountain, which ahe liad uocoitsciously 
aatnnded; she suddenly awakes from her j^nlal slum - 
h«, and beholds beaeaui^ef the river. Hebius,aiul' all 
Thrace covered with sngw. ' T^e danger la sweeL 
thus to follow the god whose temples are one ire IcJ 
wifh verdant leaves." The .yery straiaing (rf all the 
potven, thus climbing up a steep looiuitain, in wilj 
miiiratioa, is whjat renders tbi|i piciijre so bwuttfuL 
■ "Even old age ia (0 he seen in gacphus' retinue, 
iBtaiicated by the sweet juice of the grap^ and stag- 

*lWin karnvn uadwtlM-nUM<f'D«ahiuwB«ekJ 
■aban FwQinda.- . • , ,^ r 

t or thavinelmws, bwne hrHtmSnovS^f^^^ " "' 



TBB KMUlT UAOAKtfm. 



«■• bne in tU tniii, Imwctci, ia old SUenaa, nfiag 
wjtii bnvf knd m hu aia, tapportMl bf Bat7T9 wd 
Fmuu, utd sukiDg, in this state, the mo«t chkcAlag 
coDtrut in the yonttual picture." 

Boides the Bacchautci, or regular priest«iae« of 
Bucfani, there were two other claasea of beings that 
MlQBgM to' hti train. Tbe]f wetv dtequunaltti' the 



Bat;rii or Batm,' and riw Fattoi or P^mta. Wd will 
notiee each of these daiteea sepamtelf . 

TBB. aiTYBI OR BATTBS. 

The Satyrs wert mooMets harittff the horns, lega. 
and feet of goats, and the bodies of men. The cot 
Wow' b a r^prMeuration of one of them, sacrificing to 
Bacchus, far pootiilg wine from a horn upon an altax. 



' The fiatynwere, according to uroe, the ofispring of 
thoe» synHtlM, called Naiadea, who presided over fcxin- 
HilMt .TWi abode WM the dean recesses of. the 
Ignt/k. , Tbesr were of the most Ubidipoai character 



THE FAPNI OR FAUN8. 
The Paons differ from the Satyrs in name <m\j ; 
at least they are not nnlike tbem in their looks : lor 
they have hoofs and horns. When they meet drunken 
oersona, they stnpify tbem with their looks alone. The 
Mors rn the country call them the ' nual goda,' and 

Ky them the more lespeet, because they are armed with 
rni and nails, and painted in terrible shape>> .. • . 

FADTnia, OR FATTELtCS. 

" Faunns, or Fatuellas. was tb^ son of Picas, king 

of the Latins. He marrieo his own stotar, whose mme 

waa Fauaa or Fatnella ; he censecrated and made her 

GiMtess; after which she bad- the nfl of prophecy, 
istory likewise tells tis t]|Bt dii« Faunas ma the 
father and prioce of the otbtt fauns and satyrs. Bla 
name was giren him from his ' '" ' 
and thence atso_/afu« signiflei,' 
rashly and inconsideialely, an^ 
they who prophesy deliver the 
Other, and speak things wlOck thi 
do not understand." - , / 

"Silr anus has ihefeetuf a^nl■t,andthe^acflofamaI■f 
of little stature. He holds c^Mb hi bU -kaUl atratrt-. 
ed out. He is so called from ti7r<e,'The woods'; for be 
presides over them. He lored the boy^ €ypaafpVSt> 
w^bad aiamede^in «bicb;hf,itook, great pleMUfa. 
a4»iuftus„by cJiiflic§,'jlUfi4',,j(ij|i(>oft_yhichthe yoji-th 




died fiu griet Therefore Silranua changed him ii 
a i^ypresi-tree, and carried a branch of it uwaya in 1 
hand, in meiDory of his losa. 



• . " Silenufi foUomi aext,'Wtlk a flat nose, bald head, 
hngeeers, and irilf) ■ smaV Sit body: he derires his 



4Wt'b^tY^fn he walks, be leans upon a siafil He 
was fost^-^lher to Bacchus his master, and his per- 
{ieiual compaiHo!), and consequently was almost ■!• 



Eclogue of VimL.,, The CH 
u::eil wu called Cuitbnu ; 



TWB VAWLTiMACULUm. 



ihin deicrJM in -. 

inf. whictt; V v>4 .B»cchai 
; and the iiuffwith whicit 
he suppOTte^UfiiNK'FfeAda: IUbIIm nied when ho 
w«s so dnu^lAit w<a Jiappened, (hat ka^cqifM not 
. «iL bM fell fnna liis aM- . 

. Tlte Satyn were not onlf ccMuUmf comp^nimuoT 
Silcoua, W FCfe AfBl^tants to hiifij^ijief ibeld lu^iiii 
greiii «9tcem, and honoured nini ai their father j lad 
when they became old, they were called Silem too. 
And eoDceming Sileniu'a ass. they Miy that he was 
translated into heaven, uii (Haced among the *'~ 
because Ed the Giaats' war, Sil^uc — 'f 'pi hiir, 
helped Jupiter very mnch. , . . ■ ^"^ 

" When Silenua waa naked, ' What wai the beat 
thing that could befall manT he, fAlrJang silenc%' 
answered ; ' It is beat for all neMr to be bom, bni beii^ 
bum, to die very qutcUy.' WbiA expreatim Pliny 
reports neaily in 4M taBM WDidt: There htve bam 
many who have judoA >L-]>ap)iT, never to htve beeO 
bam, or to die immediately, after oSe's binh. t 

" Notwithatttpdinf ^lRi liMluutc wiMis brmnht qpqn 
the person of E|jUtiai, he is often reprMcntM in tfee 
fictions of the 4iibieDts as a being of fai^ mental pow- 
ers. A profound knowledge of divine '<-^- 



cribed to him, and his very drunkenneis 
-.11.. : J u- .u. _-'jj:..^, in,^^] 

le snlnec 

e of the sweet Juice of 
tjri^'with the wise cen- 

, - , iBaechus. 

" Two youthful shepberdt finding Silen us sleepJuK 
throtigb intosieatioQ. bouod him, in order that the ga£ 
whom morUiU coulji fetter in hi^ sleep, might ransom 
himself by Ktanting some requmi, while the nymph 
£gle painted bis cheeks with the sed juice of berries. 
When old Silenus awoke, the sw«ina promised him hb 
liberty, on condition that he would^ve them a lay : he 
acquiesced. Profound w bdau 4owed from those OfT 
which were commonly wet with The 'nectar drink that 
the vine yields. He chants forth the origin of thinn, 
nnd tfivir mlisculcAis change. ' The sVaitts lUten wldi 
Vaptnre to his son^, wtiefa equals their hi{^es( wishes. 
This charming fiction shows, also, how artftilly die 
ancients knew bow to veil the ridiculous itself with 
dignity, and always to find out that point which seems 



,t«iis,to.}M,>it-^the poiUwl. , _, 

hw<ieBlyBoUiliuty.ie««iMHfiiic At EUs, « lOmee, 
SjieB|H)|!Hl'a icnpl^ of Us o«B, and wu wmUifid 
•« n^bighw.baing.o . 



■ mxna: 

, ."jFtiapiu, p^at{e4 with m sicUa in hU Ikud, ym 
tne son of Venus and Bacchus, bom at Lampsacusj 
from whence he was banished, till by the oracle's coa>- 
(Ban^ he was recalled, snd made god of the gardena, 
■ni^wned with garden herbs. He carries a aiekle 
Ib V* hand, to cut off from the trees all snperflDOUs 
b^Kfas, ana to drive away thieve* and beasts, and mis- 
chlevons birds ; whence ha is called Aviatupor. Hit 
inkge is usually placed in gardens, as we may learn 
from Tibullus, Virgil, and Horace. He is called Hel- 
lesgontiachus hy the poels ; because the city Lampsa' 
cus, where he' was ^rn, was sitnate upon the Helles- 
He wavfa^ deformed, which misfortnne was 
■Mi'liy the lllbsage loat bis mother sulTered 
from Juno. He was nuried Priapns, Phallns, and Fa>- 
cinum, from bis defoiri^. All these name* have an 
indecent significatian { wongh by some he is called 
Bonus DKmon, or^he good Qenius. 

" AristtsBs was trafit^ad in drawing oil from tha 
olive, whin art fk' tint fnvcnted. He also firand out 
the use of i|0Bey- For these two profitable inventions, 
the ancients .paid him divine honours. 

" He wasVherwhe called Nomius and A^:rBns, and 

was the son of Apollo bf.Qyrene ; or, a* Cicero say^ 

Ike son of L^r Patei, educated by the nymphs, and 

tdqjht by them tha art of making oil, honey, and cbeeae. 

He fell in lo^ewith EuridHce, the 'Wife of Orphens, and 

: ne pifiiued her nto a «rood, where a serpent stnng her so 

a^- «lMt T*!' -^rl On this aocounl the nymphs hated him, 

'' ' and dei^troyed alltii^bees to reVenge the death ofBu- 

IS was eiceedinglv deplored by him ; 

Slid asking his Taothe^'s advice, M ma lM by the 

oracle thai he ought by sacrifices to appeaM BvndiM. 

Wherefore ht iaciiSced to her four bulls md foorbetf- 



NATURAL mSTORT.' 



:J'^his,anuntlia, with ibn axiception of tl)^ Itorae; I fiou'lh Aitlertn, WbltAi' lloie'ptiip^y ami ottfiBttny 
tlM ktgect animal m America. Ilieahimals.alM of JMlong toihit'IfeW Cbadncn^tii iOiitMt nlliflthoW 






tka il«|giak and enwIiBgannUs *«. Ue «f n mu. 
itU*> nuaie, (h*t tbn «^tm1; have iteftcokin of 
-Bbring^orofauidg; llier du^a* « bt^nBhuigr'"'" 



vttold tam MM .4wtnr«d 
>* Ttw Tqpir.wvf ilie w 
'bm witlHHlt honia, «ia'l>ritk>a'*k^ nahri 'ufli-rthe 
ImfM aft slu>n'«ai:tliidi, andthe'tet kate null Uatfc 
InoA. T1m> bodr is: Ikiik Md oliutd}',' tiKilttA 
■ lu i li iCMthc^tHdlie'ltoifof-a'diMfcr aiibarwn- 
iMkeokia^ Ota tha'Aan lkMfciw:k.HKfcad.of Wtt^ 
■•M ifUdta,.nirf lk«.;hcB4f'iiait .ini^udiaibairin 
length. Hiihead ia of ■talenbhsnctVilh imMaliah, 
•reel ear*, and •mall eyes, and die muzzle lenninates 
inakiodiiCprabpec^ wlucli caa 1)^ ntqadod or cod- 
tiaeted at the will of the animil. The latter il naes 
in feedinff, to grasp its food and eonVey it ta the mbnib, 
In the nune wky thai the rhinoceros applies its upper 
lip ; and in this are also contained the Oigans of smell. 
He baa tien inciniTe teeth and ten ^inderi ib each 
Jaw; a character which acparates him entirely frota 
the OS, and otherraminaEitig anhnals. His sklii ii so 
-tilled and hard as to be almbst tmpenetnUe'to a bal- 
let; tot ■which reason the Indians make shielSg of it. 
■' "TKe TWiir Kidom stirs rtif bat in the nigh^ and 
'MtebU ta TO Watw, where he oflenfer lirea iSan upon 
land. HSis'chiefly'to be Ibund in marahes. and sel- 
dom 'goes fsf from the borden of rivers or lakes. Be 
'kwiais a&d.4ivts with singular facility. 'When he is 
ihiiiateued^ patimed, or wounded, he jilunges isfi> tlie 
Waler^.add ffnikina tbeie till He bni go( to a gteat dia- 



Unoafaafan tow * t»»M» TTOwaa Muttia^ wUak W 
hmtm fea«MtB:nnlklhe-Jupma«u&i», baw nada 
wwa nitmaiiaM i^agiae. hkHo oa mf .U^ii aane ^a- 
aiaat^baika'diAas'aaBnbAomluHJaiiataf*, at ha 
Ja^JMaMtfciti ihiwi in climaWi. To bfl^aaured e^'Htii^ 
Ihotaaaeds Bamore Aan.to ««inp «n i tka deacripuoa 
waataminoarvecited, viih tkat af.ifce UipopolaBa*. 
AbkMgbiEH Ta.ptiiubBhitaL.the water, Ik 4om out 
&eriiam;fiali(an4«Uou^.hiaa«u(h. iaanncdTitk 
^Men^^aWp^lBd iaciaira taMh,- luiifl jaM ciitur»teati 
fc«iinaapBB viimtr au>t»j 9»«esu 4ba teaTM vf Arabfc 
and .aWioiaikiMa of fciliti «»liiaoaa nalavikanie at 



DfrfiimMKnt, ha, oMkeaa. ngomDaAefcaCeajiaitiat 
dags and maft. ItasaMl aiiitaleiadwtfff eitbogiim 
iu ramp like a doe 1 and in rcaca- »• i)uii4 «C whiatls. 
Thafleah .iaiwiKilMaine food. It mftribeiaoMd, and 
is ib«* veiy gcMk -and docile. -Thiti aoiuat ia cam- 
mtotly fooad u Biaril. Pu^guay, ■ Owana, ant ill aU 
the cxlaat oC Soath Anenca, ttcm the ^atiewiiy ef 
Chili n> Hem Spain. . > . ,i 

"A ^etiMn,oi Tapir aihieb haa rM^«%..bMn dv- 
eoveied, is renr <H>H)m<:vi 19 the iaiand vf Smatqi asd 
tbe,fotB»i* (rf Malaeca. bs.body u of *iditiy.ffhitt|, 
wh^e the heed, legs, and tail are of a deep black- 
ThisflpwMs )Ms,jM>maae,.«id iia fvobMciailB from 
seTeo to ei^ itteka8>iong. ' 

"Among the naweT«iis fbeail remains of & fi]rmer 
world are IbuitdfVailnientsof Tapin of entbmbua'siie. 
One of thtM€ extinct speciei, the gigantic T^ir, piuat 
hare been mora thaa aqiial to tbe alapliut in magni- 



^^iiwsciP^ ^»matmma.-- ' 



- Tlile' gHtdoa; Bf'Aratlht^Bdvd 'nenlr* for yWNlac to g 
«Kul«M iv«geM*h% M{);-ud<B(na^'lMgta'ta«Ri 
■nme another character as soon as the inereaM af civr 

mntim leamrt 'tliiwfetidat''Wt«dto<ate|rK'linlB'* war 

' Mt tftlHP'ltonM bf hb>fcftiaoati0iMy>aBd pflmtittad'hs 
'Ugtt dami MtalM'itown'frofak berwatvpapihacaMld 
WaRsi'att'HMtetr'aMagbeA herlfar aneientnfintiak, 

' utf' Miail>'tM MgUHUrng' jkiedaets ikhieh' art Ui) 
MHtinhad'M IMT Kee]jli^.' .Tbeac giniens weM de-r 
fended with walls, as well Ibr •afcly-'*! for'shattni 

■aw^WcM ilN»'*iwi b — to * with -fowea^ hnd-tha com- 



nwulairww^r^aMnn At dteaaei- of tba ffNUtd 

WiapyofMaity 't<r SlaptayhiB' t^ta,' bfiataMacW 
eaAUE,- ba«lHBti-and'A«rataiiii, dM aaai^im o<!.«ftlt£ 
.«dmitMd-»f'tba>-bi|0iaaC"M«UtBetiua] ornamenai-'^i 
BitMlidjM Jta.Mogt, and tbawMfi were .Uiitatad 
wMi««spbil«fiMgBiicadC<^toata ' 
nebl of-AeJrpowattineV'bnaiileBla'' 
If JnttbdMed-f'taaiitatiag bmNee 1 

%«•■ estaadediandi eouieMcdhr a. „__ 

tradeatof >haiielM«H'aB>^ Tha reaali i^a, inUfij, 
in Ae UgbaM degrea anifiei»l{. bat.il'was a ilighl 



TBX* WMMILt' UKXAXZaa. 



MatirtiM m iXmikS-^ it!«Dnpk iif .kuMA art oror tkt 
el«»eiit09 aiid,eoiiiiiectitd as tkeM omnM^ud gurdeas 
mte with splendid manuons of iIm taaia ekanelar, 
thert was a mytometxj aildiian&iniy kdw e a n.dw bmoB- 
ial {ftilaoe- itself and th9M its natoraJ ap|wiidares, 
wkich raeommettded them to the jndfOMot as^wall as 
the eye. The shrths themselves were artifieiil, aaas- 
tauch as they wsnre either exotie, ot, ifiiiidigMunis, 
were treaied in a asanMrand prsseaiea an meannee 
^hieh waa altogether the work of coltcfMton. The 
axawitiaiioa of sn^h okjaets fofDiihied aamseaMdit lo 
«be merely 'cvrions, iiinfmation to the soiantillc, and 
pleasure at teaai to those who only- looked at them, and 
passed on. Where them was Httle extent of grmaid^ 
aspeckiliy. what could be ihter for the annaemeBt of 
'^ leaned leisure, than those trim gardens" which Uil-' 
ton has r c|a es gn ted as the choMn sceae of the easy 
and unoGCttpied«wn of letters. He had there around 
him the most delightful subjeots of e6ntempladott, in 
the fruits and flowers, the shmks and trees, many of 
them bteresting from their novvliy and peculiar ap- 

Ka!lraaoeaad hahits, inviting him to saeh studies as 
id from created things up to the almighty Creator. 
^hii subltbe «(nfbor. indeed, has been quoted, as bear- 
ing a leMlmotty agamst the artifieial Uste ^ garden- 
ini; fki the times wheh he Oved, in those well-known 
verses.— 

^Fltfweie H^rfhy ofFsrsdia^ which not nioe art 
In beds and curioua knots, bat Natart boon 
. F^Qiwd wt pro^iaa pn httl and daU.aad plain, 
. Boih where the iDornifig,nm first warnuy smote' 

The op^ field, and where the unpjerced shade 
'Embrowned the noon-tide bowers. Then was this {>llMa' 
* ' A ha^y iwal seat of variaea new.*' * 



This passage expresses exquisitely what park see- 
nery ought to oe, and what it has in some cases actual- - , ,-. -.< -•^*i. ^ 

ly become; but we think the ouotation has been used"t■?!y1l!;^?J.?.l"™l",??^"/^?.^^^^ 
to authorize conclusions whicn the author never in- ^ 



imported fnas Oymb The art </|mtidg wajskaoit^ 
here long before its dbeovery in k«rope. - Meveabk 
nMtal types kave aot been used, and are not^ perhmpsy 
so woU adaated to the language, as tka. wooden 
blocks cm whick tkeir phges are enmrcd. after the 
mannerf mtimi lihal/ of sisreotypina. The omldrea. ave 
«very whewtaoght to read; and this mitten kngiiiy 
is understood througlraat the empiie^ aad in'scnreral af 
the neigfabenriag^cauntrka. The wrilingftof Oonfu- 
cius. the gNBt prophet and phibsophev dfOhina, wkt> 
lived more ths^ S608 years ago, are to. the -Ghmede 
what the BiMe is to vs. Thesekave aonlritanted vaat- 
ly to the sameness of the lananaga.<*«*#ia alfaar ian- 
guagi on eailh has aomatty raaiem. Itis tkameditai 
of eoounnakittion for one third at laasty^'tfaa hnrnm 
fmaikf.-^8L LomU (Anantr, 

UBERTT OP TRB PRB88 m CHINA. 

• > < 

Dangers attending Authorship in China, illustrated by 

the Fate of Whang see-Heou, whose crime is tKus 

set forth in. the Report of his Judges. 

" We find,'' say they—" 1. That he has pres.ymed fo 
meddle wit^ the grej^ Dictionary of Kang-hi>liavlx:|g 
ma4ean.abndgment in it, in which he has had the aijl- 
dacity to .contradict some passages of ttiat exc^llei^t 
and authentic |?Qrk. 2. In the preface to his nbriidg- 
ment, w^ have seen, with honor tnat i^; ht^ : dared 
write the little names (that if, the |>rainipve^2ami{ly 
names) of Confucius,, and even pf your Majesty-*a tf- 
i^rity. a Wjsnt of respect, wkksh hasn^deus shuddei'. 
3. In tne g^ealogy of his family and his poet^,^ hi^ 
fusserted that he 'v^as descended fromihe Whaxi^-i£a.t 

" Wl^n asked why he had dared meAjU^ '^^.^«4^ 
great Dictionary of Kang-hi^ he replied— That Diction- 



an abridgment which is less cumbersome and expen- 
sive. 

" Being questioned *how he ^uld have the audacity 
to wnto la the preface to thi3 iMftionary the little 
nnmes of the emperors of the teighiog dynasty, he an- 
.swered^— I know that it is imlawfhl t6 pronounce the 
little iiames of the Emperors. I intrtiduced them into 
ihv Dictionary, merely that youne people might know 
wnat tboae names were, and not be liable to use them 
\f mistake. I hai^, however, acknowledged my error, 
by repttnting ray Dictionary, and omitting what was 
amiss." ' ."' 

^\ We replied that the namts of-tfae Bmperor and Con- 
fucius were known to the whole empire. He protested 
that he'<had long been ignoiant of them, and that he 
had not knewB them lumself till he was thirty years 
old, when:he saw them for the first time in the hall, 
where the literati eon^ese thek pieces, Jn order to ob- 
fjain degrees*. 

,. '^ When ayted how he had! dared' assert that he 
tras descend^ from the Whang-tee, he said :^It was 
a vanitv that came inio my he^. I' Wanted to make 
peonte iM|9&ve thai I was somebody.*^' 

Il ther^em in thfesa thi«e chai^s^my thing really 

seprehensible, accordrag to the broid pridciples of uni- 

vexaal mo0liug4t iM^he ikbHeailon of an illustrious 

xniS'trnpoSlure, censurable in any case. 



tended. Eden was created by the Almighty fiat, 
which called heaven and earth into existence; ana 
noets of genius much inferior, and falling far short of 
Milton in the power of expiessing their meaning, 
would have avoided the solecism of representing' fW- 
adise as decorated with beds and curious knots mflow-: 
ers, with which tl^e idea of human labour and human 
care is inevitably connected^-an impropriety^ indeed,: 
which can only be emailed by that of the French 
.painter, who gave the skin dress of our first father the 
cut of a court suit Hilton nobly conceived that Bden^ 
emanating directly fiom the Creator, must poseess that 
majestic Treedpm which characterizes even the less 
peifect works o^'aatuie) and, in doing so, hekias anti'^ 
cipated the schemes of later improvers. fiSnj^ we 
think it extremely dubious, that he either meAnt to re- 
commend laadscq^e gardening on an extensive at alf, 
or to censdie those ^< trim gardens," whkh heliaajlse- 
where mentioned so afiectionately.— Qttittisi^ Ar. 

r ' — ~ _ 

LITBRATURE. 

LAN6QAGB Of TRS CHlNBSE. 
It could hardly be enpeetai,i l^at s6 humeM|0 a 
people would have exact uniformity in language. 

Vanous dialects are found in parts remote from each might have been designed to' make dupes, and perhaps 
other ; so that the inhabitanU of the woA^apU^tm^ ift^facm. a party ; but the Judges of Whang-see-heou 
ly be understood at the north. The spoXren language attached less xmportonce to this charge than to the 



I in m^^fUmt of aMaosyiMbles, wkh ^oi Itltfe difleeanee 
vof aciand^ tlmt im Ameaean could not disliaiMyh more 
iitha» aboiu 350*ltrms. By varioiia kutiMaeiiotis and in* 
(•Motions oC'ithe> viice, hoievar, thes^are madr to an^ 
!)a1Mfrthe)«s«alfpftnrpoaslioCeonvenatioB. iTh* mrtC^en 

iah0dage.>ia> unlike, iirlhe aaBaariaf it^ dbsoaliani 
-^H«n» oihe»ti£nvhiieh wedEavaranqp khpviMlgor . They 
k kaws- <Po • aiphafaet, hut.arery cl^jwactec stands.. <ibr' a 

iWtad t'SD stkat tkcse ak^d^aamany ^flmracters aa wiords. 

The .whole nnmber is about <80,iKKV Bot mqie< than 
/Jmlf af wkiok, ihowe^en^- are in com mon use. .Eveiy 

one almost has seen them on chests of tea, which are 



tMdmt two.^ Tihey tdeelwed the tfUtbor «|iUf^ qf. kigh- 
tieasQA on the lint tchaige, and prxawKmoed *im . uior 
fence ?••■ » ■ • t ■»;*».•' . 

According'* to the lawn .of the: empke, ,tkia crif^e 
ought toibe rigoronsily.ptuiishedi. .Thie.,tydwptplskipiU 
be cut ln.pieoea,hia«t>ods.eottfiseat«d»«nd hiar^kildmn 
and l a htives above the Age ofjuartgen yiflaasyut^tadwm. 
His wives,, his cotMubiiies, and >hi» ebildflPiN upd^r 
sixteen) shall be exiled, and gvren aaiskto* <laifMffe 
gnindee-of the.empire.^f . ., ,. «t. v tobn^l 

. The Sovereign tvis gmciie aalyi^e»e#A 19- taif^e 
the severity of this sentence, in an edict to this effect. 



THi^^ ^AHfiLV ^AOdtlNE, 



ft 



^l faroor WKanf-teeilieiiii^i^l^frd to the nature of 
his punishment. He shall -not m cut in pieces, and 
shi4Lo9|{irharfrtti^b^d'qNt.tifi:iii frnmo kmtwmeB. 
As to his sons, let tfiem be resenred' lor the gnat exe- 
cution .in jMilMmi. Let.the.seftlence be executed in 
its other points s such is my pleasave.'' * 



^AMLfiON ON SrmciDB. ' 

In the journal of Dr^ Warden^ English Suigeoik on 
board the Northumberland frigate^ which eenteyed 
Bonaparte to St. Helena, -Wt md recorded the follow- 
ing remaflcahle sentiments Of the imperial prisoner^ as 
expressed to Warden. 

^' In one paper I am called a liar, in another a Ty- 
ratUy in a tnird a wmMUr, and in 6Ae of them, which 
I really did not expect, I am described as a coward; 
but it turned out, uter all^ that ' the 'Writer did not ac- 
cuse me of avoiding daiuper in the field oi battle^ or 
flving from an eneny.or waring- to loiA at the menaces 
ot fate and fortune ; ne did not charge me with want- 
ing presence of mind m the fieM of battle, and in the 
suspense of conflicting armies'— iio such thing.- I 
wanted couai^» it seems, because I did not eooUy take 
a dose of peiaoa, 4ir. 4hrow myself into the sea, or 
blow out my bfflKns. The editor most certainly tois- 
understands me : I hare at least too much courage for 
that." On anotner occasion he expressed hkoiself on 
suicide in the (eUowing texm*:-*^' Buicide is a ethne 
the most rer«llin||p tomv feeling; noriloes-any reason 
suggest itsetflq^y undei^tanding by which it can.be 
justified. It certainly originates in that species of 
fear which', we denooiiiiateijMlre^fir^. .,For wiiat 
claim cafirtha^ man harst 10 uourage who trembles at 
the frowns of fortune i- Tnie Iwrolsm- MMi^ts^in 
being superior to. the iHs of Kfe,^ in #hateyer shnpe 
they may chal^iijge him to the combat J' 



men$. ' " 'Adc^ofOiHgf y fxvf pf^ptfiQ- a |MHir bi mtxX^fnff 
set it fh the cellar, and waKed the er^iit. The next 
n^ocning he found fourteen large raM -lyittg' heh)1e8» 
arcnnkd tIfrMiif. tt is' needless to add, he pursu^tf thi^ 
derice \inm his honse ^as cleared of rats and mice. 
, ; A.farmet'il corn was tnnch antid?ea by a bear, which 
h^' was not irble' to destroy until he t&oughl of ittm* 
He lA^octned i ressel of well sweetened rum, tthd tfler 
next mominf hrmn'Was foor ricfr and happy 'to* go or 
btand. A few have found that com,, strongly sa^rated 
with rum, wilf take away the tst of leg ahd irmg, 
from crows. Otte M farmer told ine rast snnf^mef 
that grasshoppers lored it too*. Now 1 say, neither 
throw away nor bum ardene spirits, nor for cmiscieace' 
sake murdet Iraman beings wnh it-«but destrey grass-* 
hoppers, bears, and crows. Foxes, I presdme, are tecr 
cunning to drink it. A. B. N. 

VenftmH {^rowicl^ 



I ai* 



Autumn is dark oA the mountains : gray mist rest9 
on the hills. The whirlwind Is heard on tfie heatlr^ 
Dark rolls die rirer through the narrow phm. A itte 
stands alone on the hill, and mark; the sfamberincf 
Connal. The leaves whirl round with the win;d, aAa 
strew tie grate of the dead. At times are s«en here 
the ghoists of the departed, when the musing h»fey 
alone stalks slowly over the heath. 

Who can reach the source of thy race, O Connri i 
Who recount thy fathers ? Thy family grew like an 
oak,' on' the mountain, which meeleth the wikid^ with 
it* Mar head.^ But now it Is torn ttomthe vardt^. 
^ho shall supply the place <if Connal-i Here was 
the din of arms '; here <he groans of the dying* Bkuly ^ 
ale the wars ofPingal^ aC^onaT! It Was here ttar 
didst fell. Thine amr Was IHk a storm 1' thy sword » 
))etm ef ^ sky; tby heigHt a rock on nhe pkib; 
thMi^ ey^s a ^maee of fire. Louder than a '«iO?lll« 
was thy f«ioe, in (hebiftttlesiefthy steel: Wanriors 

gU by tby^word, as-f^e thisUei by the stiiff of a-bby. • 
atgo' the ttf^cy eattte on,' dariehing in his rage. 
His'MrOW^ were gathered isfto- ytfrath. ^ His eye^ hke 
two caves in a rock. Bright rose their swords oh each ' 
side : loud was the clang of their steel. 

The diMlfliier ^ tlilival wis ^ear; CHmora, bikkt 

in- the «rBl0Ur of mun'r her yellow hair is' loose W 

bind, her bow* is in her hand. ' She followed the yobfh 

to the war, Connal hcv much b^loVed. ' She Arew the • 

Itring on Dargo^ but ervtng she pierced hev' Cettnal. 

He falls Hke an oak 0* the plain ; like a rod? from the 

roda, ahd the number, he s#fSj wiH be 1,863,173.600,-^ ihaggy ML What shall she do, ha|Aess maid? He 

iiAg' divided' a* above, giveti 1283 inhabit-' ^leeds; her Connal dies! All the night loiig she criea. 

" — u^w ^A v-11.^ .-.J » .^1 ^^^ ^Y the day, " O Connal! my love, and my friend I'* 



An iuj^enious, and valuable statistical work pub- 
lished a lew vears since, st^es that the number of 
inhabitants wno have lived on the earth, amount to 
about Be,fi27^8;^d,'<f75,846b( : Tiki sum, the writer 
says,, whcm difidedby 3^848^000, Ihe ib^imbelrof^9t}aare' 
leagues of lasd on thftsorihee' dTth^gtobe, leaves' 
11,380,688,738' persons to eaeh s^fuare lesMe. Thev^ 
are ^97,864,800 square miles of laiid, Which teing divi- 
ded «s above, gives: about 1^314,681^076 persons to 
eaeh s^plaie ttule« Let the mile# be reducen to square 



006^ whkh hetAg* 

ami to each souafe rod^ wiMeh rod heihg reduced to 
feel and dividedas above, it i^ill gi¥6 about five per- 
sona to each square loot ci tfeita fiitea On' the globe. 
Lel« the earth be supposed to be on^ vast biuiring 
groted, and aeoording to the ihote stttemeht, there 
wiUibe 1883 persone to be' bdriM Otl eAch square rod, 
eafahie of bemg divided into 18' graves, it appears that 
easfa grave eomain^d 110 persons, and the whole earth 
baa* been one hu$$iited Hme€ dug over id bitry iU im^ 
habUanUI supposing ' they had been equaUydlstrilm- 
led. 

The Journal of Cottmeree, in eoihmetttHig on the 
foregoing calculation, says the writer must have been 
of the Voltaire or Chmese school ; and shows that the 
supposed numbers are altogether' too high. 

; , ' . ,1 I, { ■ .T.l I.I I. i.t . • • •> 



'\ wbAt*ito,p6 wixiaiT.. 



With grief the sad mpupier d^al earth here encloses 
the loveliest j>air on the hill. The grass ffrows b^ 
tween uie stones of the tomb 1 1 often sit in the monm- 
fui shade. The wind sighs through ,the grass ; their 
memory, mshi^ on a^y mind* tJndistucbed.you now 
sleep together; in the tomb of the mountaia you rest 
alone* 

And soft be their rest,- saidUtha. hapfless children of 
stnemy Lotha ! I will tememfber ttiem with teais, and 
my secret song shall rise; when dte wind is in the 
groves of Tora, when the stream ts roaring near. 
Then shall they pokn^ on my soul, with all their lovely . 
giief.-r Ossioti, 



«T<^ 



f<-^ 



•Mr. Bdilor««^Matty.peHoin'flsk,' *whal shutl tre^ do 
with kkV when. .wetpMoade^ tbemf to^^ilblitiddn%td^nt 

spisit ' I insjawy dcidrby yearefleffiWwfilh ill The . ^__ , 

hoitie of.UAiiiiL'iDeeper^ my acqahltttincto iKra«'>erv ] ^tfa it, and it it none'of our afiakr. if he had eoroe « 
DHPMihpHifesJtod^wilk venuliFi hD^resOMed to^)iy>dir-^ ambng us. We would not have killed him, w<i wCuld 



• As a specimen of the Indian mode 6f thiAking' on 
thcf subject of religioi!^*tlre give t[ paragraph -from the 
ipeech of the famotis chief; Red. Jacket. When' 
the misstoaaiy mentioned the crucifizroii,. Red. Jacket 
replied-^' BmAer, if yon while men iwultoed the 
son of the €taeal Spirit, we Indians had nothing la do 



feritetisislhods4 hut dooldnot destadf'tllettiV Mien^H 
he thought of the effect ardent spirits hlid'Upo]i%ist#b^ 
legged customers, and he resolve;,d to make an ezperi- 



ha,ye trejB^ted him better. You must make amends for 
ifcifii.criaK) y]imrsalveii,l" 
Red Jacket took part with the Americans In the war 



4» 



^Up FA^W>y AIA«A*I»|I.: 



ordered m a disUnt tarvice, took hU laseweU i^f him 
ia the followiag speech. ' ' 1 tr vi 

'^BroiLher, 1 hear you a^e goji^ to aj^a^ eallea, 
CrOTaraor's Island : I hope yoH wm he.^ ^^oip]^ y^ttr-* 
taUL I aadeietand yo^ whit^ p^[^ . ,tiu|ik phiJ[4i«B9^ a 
great UesMg: I hope you.may have a tbomsand. , Andf 
ahoFe all. fiiape, vhereTer you igo, you oooiy. never 1 
Had wfaisKey more tba» two shiUiaga a 4|aart,'' 

A chief of the Fire Nationa met ia hattle I^8 own 
father, fighting for the.ei^emy* J[iut ^ ,he waa about 
to deal a deadly Uow, he discov^ered who he was, and 
said, " Yott QBte oave me life; now I give it to you. I 
hare jpaia the delit I ow^d you — let me see you ^o, 
mpre." 



A white iqaii soU some powder to an Indian, telling 
him if he sowed it in the ground, he might raise his 
own {wwder. The Indian watcned his ground (or a 
long time with great patience, but at length be^^ to 
auspeot that he had ,been imposed uponi He said no* 
thing, howeveri hut went to the trader, who had foigot- 
ten the trick| and obtained credit for a quantity of 
goods. When the time of payment came, the trader re* 
quested .the inoneT; but the Indiaut with great com- 
plaisance, only replied| '^ Me pay you when my powder 

gn^wr ... 



A« ladtan, notonoiia for his folsehoods^iaid thefol- 
lofwing pian it obtain a drink of eider. He «loppo4 at 
the house of Aa aequaintancey and told ^him thai -fie had. 
just kified a deei, ajld for a eertaja oum wouid tell himi 
wheee to find. if. " Yon kxxm 9lieh« a* meadow.?" said . 
be. Yes. ./f Yon know 4Mch<a tuee V- Vts. *« Well^ 
under thai tiee lies ithe d0er*(* It may be efnily enp* I 
posed th«t.i|o<deer waa found. Some ihne after, the. 
duped' m^u met the, Indian,* and began to^seaaute him 
for biad^cption. " Why/'. said dielndian4 /^ You find, 
him meadow ?" Yea. ^* Yoa fio4 Him. <vf|B Z*^ - Veai 
" 'then what for yen. find, faultrrme^ tell yon two.Uuth 
tooneliel" . - . . • .. . 
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UanB <»l>RKVI91'fiJNoa*BK4JXM)NTJir.-^fesira»ii 

I sUmdapMi^y'Diitii^e Mlft i)|aih. 
' < Bn»4Yoafld»aad*flnen»d«af}ii9th<iMiillUva Ay, 
Withcarnitureofwavifig.grpMSDdigiMi^ v . 

Orenaids and beechoD foreslB, basking lie ; 
While deep, the annleas glein are Bew|i e J between, 
Where brawl o'^f shallow bails 4|Ki|atffeip»jpneeen. 

. A Hiring ^iee and glandng^ea aye riear, 
AMLeTer-TCetleasetepaofiMie^ who BOW 
aathers the-bl^aaopna of ^er.|bi«tb bi|ght yean 
There plays a gladness o'er her fair vdung brow, 
* As brtekv the varted sceae npoh bet- sigh t, 
UpheaTed, and spread in venTure and in li^fat ; 
» ■ . .' ■ 

.FVx I havf tai^hf her, wilh deiightedeyiL 
.To gaxe upon the noantMOsi to behold, 

With deep affection, the Dure, ample Av,, 
And clMid$ alona the hlae abysses rolled 

T6 ki¥e the song oT^afers, and to hear 

The aaeiodr of winds Willi dMraedeer. ■ < 

Here I haTe'scapad lbs city's etifiiqgJMat, 

Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air ; 
And where the season's mildet ftrtors beat. 

And gates, that sweep the fbussi Iwmlera, M«r 
The song of faiid andsonnd ofTdaning ami 
HavecmneawbUato wonder and to d«f«ps» 

A^ flame thy fiercest sun : thou canst not wake^ 
In this pure ak, the plague that walks tinseen ; 

The maiae leaf and the &Mpfo bovgh but take 
Rioni thy fi|reahes«i a deepei^ glaeovgiiMa^ . 

The mountain wiiyd, that faints &«t in tby rs^i . ,, 

Sweeps the. blu^ steatns of j)|estilence away«. 

fte tnoantafo w tod -^ awja t tpirfMal fhhk^ tff ^11 ' 
. • Tberwidoesvth kpawn^^wtent in the ealtry lUnl^ 
I He siAepahim Irani hiayattcerulasn hall, 



•i 



An Indiaaiwomauiia a «anee^ .beias ibt^wnby* the 
cuiient into ^a lapidaiof Tumera Falls, on Ce^necii' 
CHI ii?ei,tstiaad ja bottle of tiuni, and drank it aU off at 
a dranghb The boat went down tfae.<faHs» unio^ured,. 
and. ahe'.wjM found fioaling.ia itisaememtteabeloWji 
alifey bul drank. Being .asked how she datad djrink 
f o tpacfcjtn.thf^ .pfo^eet of certain death ? she replied, 
•b#»^- wa^ ^QwiIlitlg that any of it should be loet.'' 
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PEA. 



. A fine edibles kind of pulae* ' Beside their utility fiv 
ic^linaxy ppvpcueat pe«a^ :^»h«ff hutvaaied dry, and 
ground into.irieal, are unedtnmonly senriocabb forfat^ 
t^l^^g hogi^ as.po^otber giain agie«a hatter Unlh those 
animals, if. the straw be fom^atd inautunuSy and.haa 
been housed without iniuryv it; iviU be Uttki kileriar to 
ordinary hay» ai^d-afiprd a veiy uaelulaElicfeoCfi)ddir, 
on which every kin4. of caiUe ivdll thttTe ] and, thoqgh 
It be ^ to occaaipn saifm, in homes, if men to thett 
before the month joT JaiM»avyt<ym auoh eSectk aay ba 
f!qpz^cted, by allowmili.£p^.tnnupa, cabbagBa,.o^pota- 
lo^, either wjth or aA^ theyjiane eaten the pan straw. 
In common with isll other Ij^guminousfruitS) peaaipot- 
Bess a sU)ng musilag», «rith'an earthy, hasia. and yisii a. 
reiy solid nouiisbiQeBt, .to persona- of Yi^ortms • sti^ 
maoha; but pulse of .^y^ description is apt to etsdie 



pri!M« OF INTBUilOEIfCE.' 

It w|t8 recently staged miblicTy, thai there are In ^London 
more than half a milUon of people not in the hajut of Visiting 
aAy ptaeeofpabBewowh^. 

^e LspUnden apply tHeir noses itf Aose whotn they saluie. 

InlfewGuiasa, tbey aslnteaninditidttsVby pladaglsavesen « *, 1 -j ,. - - .- - ^-«- t 

his head. Oreenlanders have no mode of salutaUoo at aU, bo< < u»^ency and cosUyeneiMS if eaten too Mqueotly, or 

Ispigb at the idea <ir. one pecaon. being iiififrior to anoihec. m too. lar^p <)uantitie8» . On the either^ hand, 

There is said lo be aa Indian at Jle|[iiip,/Piily 18 jesrsaf ags^- 
whoiis 8 feet S inches ia hsigbt, an;| of a ui^st hideous counts- 
na^cc and appearance.^ ^ , 

Renumber of cQuies committed in Kussis is, in ^e oropor*. 
tion of them to the populatfon, the smallest of any on tneface' 
of the earth ; and so true is this, that during the %frhoM of tM*^ 
reign of Alexander, there^was not-a single mstance in which 

Jj^mperanoe Societies ve rapidly iormij 



boiled in.airesh or. green ataie^arfequattywhoS 

and agreeable, being less flatulent, and more easily dl* 
gesfei, thmm^1&«y havAA^aiiied inatiiijty* • . 



uriTWT., , 
A game of chance in the nature of aJmnk, wherein 



« ., . . .^ . . - »y «?fwiM iui Gprmapy? In. |u« put tickets for sums of monej nr ,other thinn. 
^1^'^ the MUse w prog«csejn£;glonou9t^ A semi-rrtonthly called prizes, and orivers of ito' Yalfie, that are called 
pAber dexot^ to Temperance hiRs latelv been estsbrishtd at. ki««lr«i^ ^u^A u^ » ««:_Jj^.Lz^\/lv SrV i 

Slo<«hMSL7A!alsie^pefatlce rtietitMgititie Crown i>ritiMif W«inka^ tb^fte Mng> lOUm^^i^geihef, the^iekatsrire 
pi«ik]ed,>tirid'openlydeclaMdbimsslf;tbspiataafl£ihe Society. (lr»«i^,#Va:Vf9nlwre| andwiahjnBnenimsntUeysilae of'- 
AIMnisbita«ttlter.|iastai^flytMptffisd«>iae4i)threitingdrs« <^ ^} dr^Wi|/to.4he nmnher o^his Aieksn^ 'LatteHea:' 
emresies !ia' the* iolerimr of Ohtli. WhilmeivWriliffifKf ^vfld ^^^.^^ fHopl^pd :bv gPi^emteBt as.a/neaBs ^of »i»*> ' 
r^^ns ofthe Andea^hedtsQovefe^ fm an, oki^ii^pJiiui tbe crf^i«ig t)^xe«eiiNa,.b«iMt!|eTmflrai nmehidb ware^MT* 

which were lost with the memories of the brigtert tehabHSntli- 1 ^^ ^ •^^^'T' 'f*^^*' ' ' ' ' 
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SECTION XI. 



HISTORY. 



CANAAN.-<3ontiaue<L 



At an early period of thtir historf, the Canaasites 
fell into the grossest Yices and abomiaatioiis. The 
first notice we have of Sodom is, that the men of that 
place '* were wicked, and sinners before the Lord ex- 
ceedingly.'^ And it a|)pears that the Amoriles were 
at that period an iniquitous race, although their iniquity 
was not then full. There were indeed exceptions. 
Melchizedek, king of Salem, was a priest of the most 
high CM. And it is altogether promible that his sub- 
lects at least were kept under salutary moral restraint. 
But notwithstanding these exceptions, the genenl 
state of society appears to hare been de|Moreble. And 
especially was this the fact in regard to the cities of the 
plain, Sodom and Gk>morrah. These cities^ which 
will !be proverbial threugh all time as sinks of miquity 
amd abominatioti, stood pre-eminent in wickedness 
where all was wickedness, like Satan among the infer- 
nc4s. ^ And the Lord said. Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is great, ana because their sin b rery 

frierous, I will go down now, and see whether they 
ave done altoge«ier according to the cry of it, whieh 
is come unto me ; and if not I will know." Abraham, 
to whom this divine determination was announced, in- 
terceded with Qod in behalf of the devoted cities, and 
obtained a promise that if ten righteous persona could 
be found in all Sodom, it should be spared. But alas 
for the fuilty city ! not even that small number could 
be found.' Two angels of €kxl made a viait to the 
place, and took up their niflht's sqjoum with Lot, who 
who wasi then residing there. But before they lay 
down, the house was surrounded by the citizens, old 
and young, from every quarter^ who called to Lot, say- 
ing. ** Where are the men which came in to thee this 
nignt? Bring them out unto^ that we may know 
them.*^ The expostulations of Lot were in vain. Bent 
on their abominable purpose, they spumed his remonn 
strance, and came near to break tne door. But the an- 
gels smote Ihem wittt blindness, insomuch that they 
vrearied themselves to find it. 

It was enough. Nature revolted at the spectacle. 
Heaven and earth were witneaa to the damning un^ 
and combined- in one general and united cry for the 
extermination of so vile a people from the face of day. 
The cry went up to heaven. It found audience in the 
ears or the Lord of Sabaoth. Lot, forewarned of the 
coming vniB, made his escape from the city, and fled to 



^ The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot en- 
tered hilo Zoar. Then the Lord rained upon Sodom 
and upon Oomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of hesrvMi. And he ov^enfarew those cities, and all 
the plah), itnd all the hriBhilants of the citiee, and tiiat 
which grew upon the grooad. ■ But hb wire IooIbbmI 
biek from hehiad him, m^ she becime a; pillar of MJt. 
And Ahraham iratttpf eatlp in the moninff to the place 
^hi^e he stood befonr the Lord. And he looked to- 
ward Sa d em and Gafenonah, and toward aU Che land 
of tkn ^afai) and hehfeld, and lot the smoke of the 
country went «p as the muoke- of a foraaee." 

This event, like thatof the Behige,and many others 
we oa i ad in- seriptnre, his been denied by thciae who 
Vot^lL^ll . 



make it a point to reject, against ^U evidence, whatever 
claims to be supematuzal. But. like the evenis just 
alluded to, the one under consideration dees not de- 
pend solely on the Bible for proof. It is expressly 
attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinusy Tacitus, 
Pliny, end Jojcphus; whose accounts agree in the 
main with thai of Moses.* 

Nor is this all. The present appearance of the 
Dead Sea, whose waters now roll o*er that former vale 
of sin, confirms the voice of history in this particular. 
" The water," says a late visitant, " locks remarkably 
clear and pure ; but on taking it into my mouth, I 
found it nauseous and bitter, I think beyond &ny thing 
I ever tasted. It has been said, that these waters are 
so heavy, that the most impetuous winds can scarcely 
ruffle their surface. Nothing could be more entirely 
without foundation. The waves ran so high, that I 
found difficulty in filling some bottles with the water. 
Mv clothes were wet by the waves, and as they dried^ 
I found them covered with salt." In addition to this 
testimony it may be observed, that quantities of bitu- 
men are gathered in the vicinity, which in appearaob-) 
resembles pitch, but which may be distinguisaed from 
it by its sulphureous sinell and taste. Pebbles also 
are found ij^hich bum when held in a blaze, producing 
a very disagreeable smell ; but what is particularly re- 
markable is, that these pebbles remain imdiminished 
in size by burning. 

Nothing but the most determined scepticism could 
induce men to doubt a fact so well attested as that of 
the destruction of Sodom. To reject it under the cirr 
cumstances of the case, is to destroy the credibility of 
all historical testimony, and to lay the foundation for 
universal uncertainty in relation to the past. That 
Almighty Power coulfl destroy a city in the manner 
here described, none can deny. • That he did thus des- 
troy certain cities of Canaan, all history decUres, and 
all circumstances show. Tnose therefore who doubt 
under these circumstances, are but poorly entitled to 
the name of reasonable men. And moreover, they 
should be apprised that they have something to do be- ' 
sides standmg and doubting. It is incumbent on them 
to account for the cireumstance, that the current of 
history in the case has set in a direction contrary to 
fact, and that there is no counter current in favour or the 
reality : — incumbent on them to name what species of . 
evidence is requisite to the proof of an historical fact ; 
and then to adduce that evidence in faVour of the facta 
which they themselves receive as history. . 

We learn but few additional particulars of the Ca- 
naanites during this period. It seems there was an- 
other fiunine in their country in the time of Isaac, 
and another slUl in the time of Jacob, the latter of 
which was extremely oppressive, and of great extent. 
The principal event worthy of note besides, was that 
of the massacre of the Shechemites by the sons of Jacob, 
in revenge for the dishonour of theur sister Dinah by 
Shechem, the son of Hamor, who was prince of that 
country. The account of this event is detailed at some 
length in the 34th chapter of Genesis. 

• Died. Sic. hi), xix. c. 96, torn. vm. pp.418— 421, edit. Bipont. 
Strabo, lib. xvi. pp. 1087, 1068, adit. Ozon. Solinus, c. 26. TV- 
citu», Hist. lib. V. c. 6, (al. 7.) Pliny, Hist. Nst. lib. f. c. 16| 
lib. XXXV. e. IB. J«rephuis ds BeU. Jod. lib. iv. c. ▼iii. § 4. Fa- 
ber, voL i. pp. 171-*174. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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THE BUFFALO, THE AUROCHS, THE BISON, AND 

THE ZEBU. 
'^ Although the Buffalo is, at this present time, com- 
mon in Greece, and tame in Italy, it was neither 
known by the Greeks nor Romans ; for it never had a 
name in the language of these people. The word buf- 
falo even indicates a strange origin, not to be derived 
either from the Greek or Latin tongues. In effect, this 
animal is originally a native of the holiest countries of 
Africa and India, and was not transported and natural- 
ized in Italy tUi towards the seventh centufy. It is 
true, the ancients have spoken of an animal, as of a 
different species from the ox, under the name of huba- 
lu8 ; and Aristotle has mentioned the wild ox of Psso- 
nia. which he has called bonaatis. Both the ancients 
ana niodems, however, have multiplied the species un- 
necessarily; and from attentive observattions, I am 
clearly of opinion that there are but two spedes which 
are essentially different, viz. the Ox add the Buffalo. 

'' We may observe, throughout the different regions 
of the world, the breed of oxen differing from each 
other in all external appearances, according to the na- 
ture of the climate, or other circumstances j but the 
most remarkable difference is that which divides them 
into two classes, viz. the AurocJis^ or ox without a 
^unch on its back, and the BiBon,' or hunched ox. 
From indubitable facts, however, we have ifhe utmost 
reason to conclude, that these are no other than varie- 
ties of the same species. The hunch, the letigth and 
quality of the hair, and the form of the horns, are the 
sole characters by which the Bison is distinguished 
from the Aurochs ; but the hunched oxen ecuple and 
produce with our oxen ; and we likewise k^ow. that 
the length and quality of the hair in all animals de- 
pends on the nature of the cHmale ; and that, in oxen, 
Soats, and sheep, the form of the horns is various and 
actuating. These differenc€:s, therefore, do not suf- 
fice to establish two distinct species ; and since' our 
tame ox of Edroije couples with the hunched ox of 
India, We have the ^eatest reason to think that it 
would also couple with the Bison, or hunched ox of 
Europe. Notwithstanding this, however, we are not 
to be surprised, that the two kinds have not melted or 
coalesced into a mongrel breed, since many circum- 
stance^ may have occurred to keep them asunder ; and, 
in fact, we actually find that these kinds have subsist- 
ed till this present time, either in a free and wild, or in 
a tame state ; and are scattered, or rather have been 
transported into all the climates of the earth. All the 
tame oxen without hunches have proceeded from the 
AurochSj and all with hunches are issues of the Bison. 
In Qrder to give a just idea of the varieties, we shall 
make a short enumeration of these animals, such as 
they are found actually to be in the different parts of 
theearthi 

" To begin with the north of Europe, the few oxen 
and pows which subsist in Iceland are without horns, 
althouj^h fhey are of the same kind as our oxen. The 
size of these animals is rather relative to the plenty 
and quality of pasture, than to the nature' of the cli- 
mate. The Dutch' have often brought lean cows from 
Denmark, which fatten prodigiously in their meadows, 
and wbicn |^ve plenty of nulk. These Danish cows 
are longer ^han ours. The oxen and cows of Ukraine, 
where there is excellent pasture, are said to be the 
largest in Europe ; they are also of the same kind as 
our oxen. . 

"The breed of Aurochs, or ox without a hunch, in- 
habits the cold and temperate zones. It . is not very 
much dispersed towards tne sonthern countries ; on the 
contrary, the breed of the Bison, or hunched ox, fills 
all the $outhem provinces at this present time. In the 
whole continent of India ; the islands of the South 
8eas 3 in all Africa, from Mount Atlas to the Cape of 



Good Hope, we find, I may say, nothing but huneheJ 
oxen ; and it even appears, that this breed, which has 
prevMled in all the hot countries, has many advantages 
over the others. These hunched oxen, like the Bison^ 
of which they are the issue, have the hair much softer 
and more glossy than our oxen, who. like the Aurochs, 
are furnished but with little hair, which is of a harsh 
natuie. These hunched, oxen are also swifter, and 
more proper to supply' the place of a horse ; at the 
same time, that they have a less brutal nature, and are 
not so clumsy and stupid as our oxen, they are more 
tractable, and sensible which way you would lead them* 
The regard the Indians have for these aqimals is so 
ffreat, as to have alqiost degenerated into superstition. 
The ox as the most useful animal, has appeared to 
thtan the most worthy of being revered ; for this pox^ 
pose, tl^ey have made an idol of the object of their ven- 
eration, a kind of beneficent and powerful divinity ; for 
we i^e desirous of rendering all we respect great, and 
capable of doing much good or much harm. 

^ These hunched oxen, perhaps^ vary again more 
than ours, in the colour of the hair and the figure of the 
horns. The handsomest are all white, like the oxen • 
ofLombardy; there are also some that are without 
horns ; there are others who have them much elevated, 
and others so bent down that they ace almost pendent: 
it ev«n appears that we must divide this first kind of 
Bisons or hunched oxen into two secondary kinds ^ 
the one very large, and the other very small ; and this 
last is that of the Zebu ; both have soft hair, and a 
hunch on the back. This hunch does not depend on 
the conformation of the spine, nor on the bones of the 
shoulder; it is noihiof but an excrescence, a kind ol 
wen; a piece of tender flesh, as goo^ to eat as. the tongue 
<^ an ox. The wens of some oxen weigh about forty 
or fifty pounds ; others have them much smaller; some 
of these oxen have also prodisipas horns for their size : 
there is one in the French nLing's cabinet, which is 
threefeet and a htflf ia length, and seven inches in 
diameter at the base. Man^ travellers affirm, that thev 
have seen them of a capacity sufficient tp contain fif- 
teen and even twenty pints of water. 

*^ Thus all the southern parts of Afirica and Asia are 
inhabited with hunched oxen or Bisons, among which 
a great variety is to be met with in respect to size, 
colour, shape of the horns, die. On the contiaiy, all 
the .northern countries of these two parts of the worlds 
and Europe entirely, comDrehending even the adjacent 
islands, to the Azores^ arAnly inhabited by oxen with* 
out a hunch, who derive their ori^ from the Anrochs. 
The Bison, or wild hunched ox, is stronffer, and much 
larger than the tame ox of India ; it is also sometimes 
smaller; but that depends only on the quantity of food. 
At Malabar, at Abyssinia, at Madagascar, where the 
meadows are naturally spaeioua and fertile, the Bisons 
are all of prodigious siee. In Africa and Arabia Pe* 
troea, where the land is dry, the Zebus or Bisons are 
of the smallest stature. 

^ Every part of South America ks inhabited by oxen 
without hunches, which the Spiniards and other Euro- 
peans have successfully transported. These oxen are 
multiplied, and are only become smaller in these 
countries. In all the northern parts^ as -far as Ftoida, 
Louisiana, and even as far as Mexico, the Biaois^ or 
hunched oxen, are to be found in gieat ^numbers. 
These Bisons, which formally inhabiied the woods ol 
G^ermany^ Seotland, and otheniorthGni oonntriea, have 
pn^bty pairsed from one continent io the other, an4 
are become, like other aunwia, smallor in this new 
world ; and ai they are habituated to elimalea more or 
les^ cold, ihey have pieseAred their eoat more or leas 
warm ; tneir hair is longer and thicker | the beird is 
longer at Hudson's Bav Sum at Mexico; and, in gene- 
ral, this hair is softer tiMn the finest wool. ' 

<| Thus the wild nnd fltie tame m, the Enropean, the 
Asian, the American, and die Afriean ox,- ^e-BeilHNiSi 
the Aurochs, the Bison, and the Zebo, are all 



THV: Ifi«h^L7r:^fl^AZ»S. 



rf tm ^ iiM ;tto.iBag «paieiqh who, accariUog to Um cU- 
Mairis roiM, and ■lifiere'tit lua^ they tuTe met with, 
htn kmienpae all the Tariationa we have befoie ex- 
jAuBfi. The ox, u the most useful aoimal, is alto 
ihe no«t unireraalljr dispened. He appean ancieat 
in trtrj climate, tame among ciTilizea DaliooB, and 
wild in deseit oi unpolished countriea ; he supjports 
lumaelf bv hia own airenph when in a alate of na' 
tiire, and has Deier lost the qualitiet which an useful 
to the- seirice of %iaii. The ^ouhk wild calves wiiich 
are takem from their mothen in India and i^ine^J hare, 
(B a shwt time, become as tractile a> those which *<* 
(he uaUiS of the tame kind ; uid this natural cooformi- 
ij is another sinking proof of Ihe identity of the spe- 

" If it be, aakeij Which of the two kinds, the Aurochs 
<a the Biaon, claims the first place T It aDpears to me, 
dkal a aatisfactory answer may be drawn fiom the facts 
we hare just laid down. The iiuncb oi wen of ibe 
Bison is pcdnblr no other than an accidental charac- 
, ter, w&icn is dolnced and lost in the mixture of tfae 
two kinds. The Auioch, or ox without a bunch, then, 
is the mosi powerful and predominant tJ the two ; for, 
if it were ihe contrary, the hunch iDSIeao of diaappeu- 



iaft> inn^l ^laail m4 Mhib vfaa erary ow sf this 
mixed breed. What eoi^iims and ^vm aiiil more 
Ihe identity of the ipeeica of Bison and A'-trocha, is, 
that the Bisona, oi hunch-b«(Jked oxen, in tha uortn of 
America, have so atToqe a smell, ttiai they Imvc been 
called Mufk Oxen by ibe greatest number «f tiKvel- 
lers ; and, at tbc aame time, we find, by the accounts 
of observing people, that the Aorochs, w wild ta of 
Prussia and LiToaia,. htt*. the smell of musk, like the 
Bison of America. 

" There remuo, tfaeiefore, but two qiecies, the Bnr- 
FUM an4 the Ox, out af all the naroaa plaocd W the 
bead (rf this section ; to each of which the ancient 
and modem natuialists have given a separate and dia- 
linct species. These two animals, aUhoiu|h greatly 
resembling each othet, both tame, knd own iiving 
under the same roof^ and fed in the sane intadowa, 

E, when brought together, and even excited W their 
pars, have erei refused to unite and cousle toge- 
ther ; their nature is more distant than that m tha asa 
from the hersei there even apfwors to be a. strong 
ontipatby between them ; for it is agraaed, that «owa 
will DM suckle the young Bi^loes i and the female 
Buflolo refutas the BUM kindness to the other's oalTca " 



At the period when the Enropeaoi began to make 
aetdaments in North America, this animal was occa- 
atonaOy foand on the Atlantic coast ) but even then it 
appean to have been rare to the eastward of the Apala- 
cniaa Mountains. Theodat, whose history of Canada 
was pablisbed in 1636, merely says that he was infor- 
med (bat bulla existed in the remote western eoontriei. 
Warden menHDns, that at no very distant dale, herds 
of them existed in the western paKs of Penniylrania, 
an j that as lata aa the year 1796 they were pretty nu- 
.BMTons in Kentucky ; bat they have giaduallr retired 
before the white popolation, and are now, he says, 
larely seen south of the Ohio, or on the east side of 
the Miasissippi. They atill exist, however, in vast 
nnmbera, and roam in countleas herds over the prairies 
that are natered by the Arkansas, La Platte, Misaouii, 
and upjper branches of the Saskaiichewan and Peace 
rivers. Oreat Slave Lake, in latitude 60°, was at one 
lime the northern boundary of ibeir range ; but of late 

fears, according to the testimony of the natives, ihfy 
ave taken possession of the Bat limestone districts of 
Slave Point, on the north side of that lake, and have 
wandered to the vicinity of Urettt:RWttoLaVe, Jn lAit- 
Ia4efi3>br ,4*". As te wi hlA« been aUet««s<er- 



tain, ^he limestone and sandstone formations lying be- 
tween the Great Rocky Mountain ridge and the lower 
eastern chain of primitive rocks, are the only districts 
in the fur-countiies that ore frequented by the Bison. 

In these comparatively level iracts, ihere is much 
prairie land, on which they find good grass in summer: 
and also, many marshes oveigrowu with bulrushes and 
carieet, which supply them with winter food. Elalt 
springs and lakes also abound on the confines of the 
bmestone, and there are several well-known «ati-licA«, 
where Bisons are sure to be found at all seasons of the 
year. They do not frequent any of (he districts form- 
ed of primitive rocks. Their migrations to the west- 
ward were foinieHy limited by 3ie Rocky Monntain 
range, and they are still unknown in NewCaledonis, 
and on the shores of the Pacific to tbenonh of the Co- 
lumbia River ; but of late years they have found ost a 
TOSsoge across the mountains near the sources of the 
saskatchewao, and their numbers to the westward are 
said to be annuilly increasing. In 1806, when Lewis 
and ClaA crossed the mountains at the head of the 
Missouri, Bison skins were an imporlaot article of 
traffic bermen' the inhabitants on the east side, aud 
the iMltvM to the westward. Further to the aouth- 



tB& fAMiLt iiAOAEmK. 



irai4, fat* Mew Hs^ti aai 0«lifi»nU, the Katmt ■ 
pear (o be Bomerous on both Autei'of the Rucky'Mov 



) have ( 



cited much 



•on doM not appear 

in Europe nnril lately, wheo Mveral speci- 
mens were exhibited in England, under the iitrBctive 
title of Bonatttu, which, though described by the' an- 
cienta, was aiseried to have beea lost to the modeiiis, 
until recognised in the Anierioan aniiuat. Tbe Ame- 
ricaa Bison has in fact much resemblance to (he Ait- 
rochs of the OerrOans, identified by Oirier with the 
Bonatut of Ariatotit:, tba BUon of PatisBAiaa and 
Pliny, and (be Urut of Cvsar, and which, down to the 
lelfn of ChBrlemaene, was not rare in OerAany, bat 
is now nearly confined to Uie hilly eouDtry lying be- 
tween tbe Caspian and Black Sea. 

The Kaona wander constantly Aom place to place, 
either froa being disturbed by hnnten, or in quest of 
food. Tkey are much attracted by the soft tender 
gn'u which springs up alter a fiie haa spread orer the 
praine. In winter, (bey scrape awar toe snow witl^ 
theii feet, to reaeb the grass. The bulls and cows live 
in sesarate herda for the greater part of the year ; bat 
at all s«««Oas, one or two bulla generally accompany a 
jar^e herd of cows. The Bison is in general a sny 
anuoal, and takes to flight instantly on scenting an 
enemy, which the acutenesa of its sense of amell ena- 
bles it to do from a great distance. They are less wary 
when they are assembled together in numbers, and 
will then often blindly follow their leaders, regardless 
of, or trampling down the hunters posted in tbeii: way. 
It is dangerous for the hunter to show himself after 
basing wounded one, for it will pursue him, and al- 
though its sail may be heavy and awkward, it will 
have DO difficulty in o»erlakiag the fleetest runner. 

Many instances might be mentioned of the tena- 
ciousncas with which fliia animal pursues his revenge ; 
and I hare been told of a hunter having been detained 
for many hours in a tree by an old bull, which, had 
taken his post below lo ivaicli him. Wiien ii contends 
with Q dog, it strikes violently with its fore-feet, and 
111 that way proves more than a match for an Eng- 
lish bull-dog. The favourite Indian method of killing 
the Bison, is bv rhlin^.np to the fattest of the herd on 
horseback, ana shooting it with an arrow. When 
large part^ of hunters are engaged in this way, the 
spectacle » very imposing, and the young 






many opportimitiM of displaying tbeir skill and a^litf . 
The hones appear to enjoy the sport as mach as thetr 
riders, and are very active in eluding the shock of the 
animal should it turn on its pursuer. The most genernlly 
practised plan, however, of shooting the Bison, is by 
crawling towards them from the leeward ; and in fa- 
voorable places, great numbeti are taken in pounds. 
When tbe Bison runs, it leans very much first to the 
one side for a Short space of time,And then to the other, 
~ ~ld so on alternately. 

The fleah of a Bison, in good condfiioo, is very joicy 
and well flavoured, much resembling that of weu-fea 
beef. The tongue is considered a delieaey, and may 
be cured lO as to surpass in flaTour the tongue of an 
~ hump of flesh covering the long 

r the first dorsal vertebne is much 
esteemed. It is named &o« by the Canadian voyocers. 
— ' --■- by tbe Ortocy men w tbe aerrice of the Hud- 
. . ly Company. The wi^ has a fine grain, and 

when salted and dut iraversely it is ahnost as rich and 
tend«r aa the tongue. The fitie wool which clothes 
die Bison renders Its skin, when properly imsed, an 
excellent blanket : and they afe ralucd so highly, thai 
'>a ft>T three or four pounds in Canada, 
used as wrappen by those who travel 
over me snow. Tbe wool has been manufactured in 
England into a remarkably (toe and beautiful cloth, and 
in tne eolooyvf Osnaboyna on the.Red River, a warm 
and durable coarse cloth is made of it. Much t^ tbe 
fxmtnican uaed bv the voyagers attached to the fur- 
companies, is raaae of Bison-meat, procured at their 
posts on the Red River and Saskatchewan. One Bison 
cow in good condition-jumishes good meat and fat 
enough to make a bag of pemmican weighing 901 lbs. 
The Bisons which frequent the woody part* of the 
couDtiy form smaller herds than (hose which roam 
over the plains, but are said to be individually of a 
greater siie. — Dr. Riekardton's Arctic Zoology. 

The herds of Bisons wonder over the country in 
search of food, usually led by a bull most remarkable 
for strength and fierceneas. While feeding, (hey are 
often scattered over a great extent of country, htit when 
they move in mass, they form a dense and almost im- 
penetrable column, which, once in motion, is scarcely 
to be impeded. Their line uf march is seldom inter- 
rupted even by considerable riven, across which they 
swim without titix or hesitation, nearly in the order 



zceiiem oiBUKei ; ana uiey 
, good one sella ftn three o 
where they a 



HEBP OP BISONS jCHWSaWO A WTW.,, 

'-«tta* UiojF iravctstf iheplaiBa. When ftyiag bafora their i^ortowtai^rlcfitflMtriiet A^B^ogrua^ofithraaferfeodT, 
porsuers, it would be in vain for the toremost to halt, [ as the throng in the rear still luahing onward, the lead- 



THB rAliaJT UOASINE. 



cri must adrsDCe, altbougt 4e*mKtian iwkita the 
moTcment. Thi Indiuia u^e advaDtagv of Aia eir- 
camsUnce to ittttaj great quutitits of tkb hromiie 



tulM iM'prafcMd, ihaA tkx af fimkf « fetu 
lM4aftb«Mtw«e aaiiMit to la^ lofalkcr&c 
Iwink at ■ dMadnl ■ncipiea, 190* a nof aai 1 
•nr&ce, a btrndred feet behnr. ThalaUawias et 
raaenta tba itriku^ aeaaa. 



mttun HODS OF uvmiamra thk bison. 



When the ladinn* determiae to destroy Bisons i 
tkis way, ana oC their awit^ai-rootad afid ^s< actii 



y6uu i«en ia aelsoled, vrto U ditguised 1 
skia, liBviDg the bendi a^ks Iw' ' ' 

xbiMifMQt*:U>ta»^ IB? d' 



skia, liBviDg the bendi a^ks Md faocus adjusted on hia 
iiWiLiieadra«|ia:b>nuJie lu? decepUoD rery eotupkte, 
ted llmavaacoutnd, be atatioD* liMDuir between the 
Biaon bardiaod Xtrae-aC (h« pnai^fi, which ofLen ex- 
lend'j&M •eteml,imlea along ifae river. The Indians 
aunaund'Aa.liMd as nearJtf U ptt^iible, when, il a 
given signal, ihey show liwcpMdiem and rush foiwvd 
with loud yells. Thaju)imalsbcin|;a1anned, and sec- 
iag no way open but. ia ite direclion of the diiRuised 
iMiaoi fan toward* liira, and he, laUng (o flij^t, dashes 
' on Bb Jm pteciiiice, where he auUdenly secures h^Kf 
in aoaw'pieviDtialy ascertained crevice. The rgiamosi 
of dM kord nnlTet- at the brink ; there ii no possibility 
of retnat, aa chance of escape ; the fbre^iost inay foe 
■aiaataot shrink with tanqr, but the crowd befaind. 
xrha are terri&ed by the approttctwng biinters, nia)i for- 
ward with inormainft asfMuoiity, and the ^gr^ted 
Arbc batls them Mceeasively into the gulf, where cer- 
tain death awaits tl«era- 

These animals hnve been seen in herda of three, fujr, 
and 6vt ihonsaAd, blaakeniaf ibe plain aa Atr as the 
eye could new. At MSbt, it is impoaaible toi pcnona 
to aiecp near ibam mo an unaceustomed to their 
noise, which, from the incessaai lowing and roaring- 
of tba bolls, IS aaU 10 raaembla diatant tbiuder. Al- 
tboogh fretraent baiilea take place between the bulla, 
as among domestic ealtla, the babilsAf the Bison are 
peaceful and ino&nsin, aeUom or never oieriag to 
attack imn or other animals, unlaaa outraged in the 
fifst inaiaacc. — Or. Godman. 

* MTTHOLOOY. 

, . . TBRlUettlS. 
" AflOtfaac god, greatly honoured In tlie city Qi Home, 

mfi T^'p'""*! btcause they imagined thai the Iwunda- 

B' ts and limits Qf men's e^Iatei are ^nder his jirDteetion. 
i^ ;ip.mc, and the diTiiie hoiiouMpald to him l^ the 
-"-■'•— ~-e mentioned by Ovid, T^ullus, dad Seneca. 



Tfnatatuao^ this gad waaeitbaft t^Ura at<A«, M k 
lageCiinwd.planad; which iheriuuUrpcsfwMd with 

ointment, and crotvned with j aiiaaJ a . 

" And, indeed, tbeLapides Tenmnales, that is, ' land- 
marks,' were esteei«ed sKred ; so that whoerer darad 
tnijve, or plough np, or transfer thein to another place, 
his head becanie devoted 10 the Dili Terminalibaa, and 
it was lawful for any body to kilT him. 

" And further, thongh incy did not sacrifice the lircs 
of animals 10 ihosc sConea, b«caa!<c they thought that 
it was not lawlui to stain tbeni with, hlood ; jet tber 
oSeied wafer made of Oonr to them, and the firsiTraita 
of ccmj and the lilie; and upon the last day of the year 
Ihey always observed festirals to their honour, culed 
Tenninalia.", 



" Latona was lh« daughter of Phabe, By tirtis the 
Titan. 80 great was her beauty, that Jupiter fell in 
love with her, which excited the jealousy otJuno^ who 
causail Ker to4e cast put of heaven to the earth. Not 
content with this, *^ obliged Tena, by an oath, not 
to give nr ahabiuuon ; aid haaidas, sne set the ser- 
pent Fyth*|i vpoa her, to ^mecote her wherever she 
went Jnno, hewcver, was disappoiiiied, for the island 
DeloB received Latona, wtyr^ uiMcr a palm or an ^v« 
tree, she fanngbt forth Ui^nff; who, aa soon as sIm was 
bom, onrsed and look can of ber brother Apollo. 

" Her reception at D«Iai< notwithstanding the oath 
of Tetra, is thus nocountad ror. This island formerly 
floated in the lea, sail thay'sa^ that it was hidden un- 
der the-walera wbw Terra look her oath, but that it 
emerged aCYetwards by the order of Neptune, and be- 
came fiiWd and immovable for Latona's use, from 
which l/rae it was called Deloa, benuse it was tiiiblo 
like othu places. 

" The- nrtaDd Delos emerged for Latona's use, be- 
cause it was sister to Latona. Some say. that her 
nam^ was formerly AsIerJa, whom Jupiter loved and 
courted, bm she was converted totn onMand: others 
repoK, that the Was conretted into a 'quail ( Qrfri Mp\ 
15,) atid' flew into thi» Island,' wM*h' wm^ therefore. 



. -rBx^rAsmfY ;U<UZfNS. 



ud 'ikotutaritf _-_-_, ., 

" ilMody Mktad. 

" TEe niiiic* oT the coMntr^ of Ly")* *^ ^''^ ■'■" 

experienced the anger of Latona to tbeii min ; for when 

ahe wandered in Ifae Mds, tto hw rtrftte -wii lh e iaB d 

" " ' ' ' [ht such a dtonghl upon 

or Ibtnt At laM diacor- 

of the nlley, ihe rmn 



WT) uw nm lo u 
o diink the cool 



tha toil of her joume^r broncl 
her, thai aba almoat binted To 
erjBg a ifnag in the bottom o 
with great joy, and fell on her k 



1V> qawicih hat thint with th« MbtaUag •mam : 
but the neigbbouring clowns hindered hcv, and bid her 
depart She eameatljr bagged leave, and ihsr dwued 
it : she did not deaire, abe laid, to injure the atream bj 
waabing herself in it, bat onlf to i}neocb her thirat. 

'" Thejr i^ardcd not her entieatieaj bni with threaia 
endeavDoted to' drive ker «wbt. Tbii great iiibnman- 
■tf moved the iudigii^ion of Latona, who caned them, 
and aaid, " May you alwaya live in [his watkr." Im- 
mediuatv they were turned into froffa, and leaped into 
ihe mudof water, wlt ei e they ever fived." 

BYMEN. 

" The flnt of Venna'a oonputiona waa the god Hy- 
menmu. He prvsided over maniage, and was tbc 
pnileetOTofyooiiK«Biaanied women. Hevastheson 
of Bacchos and Venus Uruiia, bom in Attica, wheie 
be used to rescne virgins carried away by thieves, and 
Ksfpic them to their parenlB. He was of « very fair 
complexion, crowned with the amaracvi or sweet 
mai^orain. and sometimes with loaaa ) in the mm haad 
he cArried a torch, in the other a veil of flame colom', to 
MpMsaM the Unahes of « vugin. Newly OMnied wo- 
mta oSered tBenAe« lo him, as thay did riao u the 



CUPIB. 

Captd was Ihe next comunlon of Tenut. Ve have 
alreadv described hitn in No. 6 of the Resent vohime. 

"Tne poets speak of two Cnpids. One of which is 
an ingenious youth, the son of Venus and Jnpitei, a ce- 
lestial d^^l ^^^ other the son of Erebos and Nos 
tffeil ana Nfght,'] a vulgar ^, whose companions are 
druokenness, sorrow, enmity, conienlian, and such 
kind of plsffues. One of these Cupids is called Eros, 
and the other Aoieros ; both of uiem are boys, and 
naked,' and winged, and blind, and armed with a bow 
and anows and a' torch: They have two darts of dif- 
ferent natures ; a ^dn dan which ^ocnres love, and 

al«ad«n dart which oausaa haired. '" -'— 

the god who avenj^ slighted love," 



tha iiMl of aujunei, aid revived the flowers when ikej 
faiiUed under the sun's rays. 

" Zefbyi was mairftd to Flora, the ^desi of flowers. 
He waaiepresented in the oclwon temple of Athens, 
vhiohi* called the Temple oTtbe Winds. Zephyr 
loved young Hyacinth, who -was also beloved by the 
awuik Eiku, and by ApoUa; but the envious Zephyr 
— TS-j 1.1. .. ^, breath to a dwcui which ApoUo 



Anteros is alao 



ZUPUYR. 

" Zephyr oi Z^hynuwac (he west wind. He was 

I npntwied as a buuti&il youth, with butterfly's wio^. 

Be caale4 the vir t^ the tanning of hia wings dnnng 



- LABIS AND PEN ATB8. 

" Tk« Lens and PMates were Reman gods, who 
preaided over eupires, cities, bi^wnya, hoascs, and 
udividuab. Among these Aviaities weifi ranked the 
soula of tbem who had faithfully served the etate ; and 
faniiliea placed among them the spirits of their de|iMted 
friend* and relations. They were esteemed as the 
guardians of houses ; were worahimed b; (he Romans 
under the figure of saaU imag«* <H hmiMn form, and 
were kept in (be most retired paurt of the cdiiGces. 
«Lamps, the symbols of vigilance, were consecrated to 
them, and that faidiful domestic animal, the dog, was 
Hctifleed to them. WUn infanta quitted one of their 
fii«t ornaments, called ue Bulla, it waa depoaited be- 
fore the feet of thcM doanesiic deities. Dnritig the 
public feasts of these Lares and Penates, smaU waxen 
unaget of them were suspended in the streets. 

"The Lares and Penates were represented as young 
boys covered with doe akins, and at their feet was 
placed the image of h dog. The dog ia the emblem of 
faithful Hitachmeni and watchful care, and is more (he 
the friend and guard of man than any brute animal; 
therefore he was a proper companion of the domestic 
gods. 

" The Lores were plaeed on « bcaitb in tha hall ; 
and on festivals they were crowned wiA garlaade, and 
sacrifices were ofiered lo them. 

" The other hoasebt>ld god«, the Penstas. were wor- 
shipped only in on ntenor apartnWBt caUad the Pene- 
tralia. They were held BO sacred by tbc Romans, thai 
the expression of driving ■ man frasn hia Panates, sig- 
nified that he tnn eipelW from Ma bcwa, hia eaantry, 
and from nil that he loved. 

OEMIL 

"Qenii were iBvisiUe apkilB, tegirded as the intimate 
companions of man's (bo«>ghta,goiiemiagaad diqiesina 
his mind and his c«mducl. Every man wna anmsM 
to have two genii His evil genius di «T »aaJ turn to 
wrong eondu^ and led bim to miaerr— has good gcn- 
1ns itfsinted him with viiTutns seBttnien(a,ana inatmct' 
ed him in wbat is excellent in aetlon. 

" They were represented aa young m», bcriding in 
one hand a driokiBg veead, afld In the other a bom of 
plenty. Sometimes they were depicted under the fonn 
ofserpenta. 
_ " The Genii presided oi 



■r tha birth and life of men. 



Each spot had a loealgtn im t wieof theplace. Cities, 
grorei, fiMmtains, and hilli, were paarided with these 
guardians. 

" It was the enatoin of the Rosnans lo inrcte these 
Genii on birth-daya. The gtoimd was etrewad vrith 
flowen, and wine waa oAred to them in cups. 

" The opinion prevnilcd, that the imiveise ^Monded 
in i^ts, preridiog over its varioua pans nsd move- 
ments. Plato, the Oieefc philosopher, apeaka of Syipha. 
Gnomes, and Salamanders; the fiiat inhabiting the 
air, the sei^md (he earth, the tfairf Ore." 



AHGRICAR OTPSIES. 

Dr. Alexander Jones of Mobile, Alabama, says the 

New York Observer, in a letter addressed lo Professor 

Sillunui of New Haven, gives the following, ^ouni 

of a colony of- Aroericaa gypsies in Louisltna.;! 
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1 see Professor fSnteom luis tnmslited firom tbe 
''Rerae Eneyclopediqae,''' an article da ^Gypfliet,'' 
for your jountal, in which he remarks that there are no 
** Gypsies" in Ameriea. or that ^* they hav« nerer ap- 
peared in America." In this, the writer is mistaken. 
There is a colony of gypsies on Btttei Bay, in Louisi- 
ana, who were brought orer and colonized hy the 
French, at a. very earljr period of the first settleteeM of 
that state. They are French gypsies,' and epeak the 
French language; they caH th e m s elT e s Egyptians or 
Gypsies. The l^rencdi call them indifefently, Egyp- 
tians or Bohemians. 

What is remarkable since their colonization in this 
countrv. thev Jiave lost the diatinctive character of 
their idle and wandenaff habits. They are no Ioumt 
strolling vagrants, but have, in the kpae of time, be- 
come in all respects Kke the other French settlers 
found in Louisiana. They appear equally polite, hos- 
pitable, and intelligent. They also possess all.tne in- 
duatry and enjoy all the comforts of settled Hfe that 
belong to the French lAhabitants generally. 

The only striking difference between them is seen 
in their complexion and the colour of. their hahr, which 
is much darker in the Gypsies than in the French pc^ 
ulatiott. Their hair is suso coarser and straighter than 
that of the French. 

Their intellectual vigour appears, to be as ffreat as 
that of any peo|>le. A young man of this colony re- 
ceived a coilfgiate education at Geoigetown, D. C. 
and is residing in New Orleans ; and there are pro- 
bably few men to be found in the United States, of his 
age, whose knowledge and learning are more profound 
and varied than his. He is also a good and ready 
writer. The most of the foregoing facts were derived 
from an eminent and learned lawyer from Mobile, who 
speaks the French language fluentljr, and has travelled 
among, and conversed familiarly with these Gypsies. 

From the Nalional Qazetie. 

KiNBBBBOOK, May 19, 1834. 

Mr. Editor : — I observed, in a late number of the 
National Gazette, an interesting article on Gypsies.. 
The writer says ^ there are none in America." With 
a few exceptions he Jnay be correct. I have often, 
during the last fifteen years, heard oi^ and, for the last 
three years, seen -numbem of a gang of Gypsies, oc- 
cupying a spot of waste land, amntt four miles north- 
west of Kindechook, called de Bruvn's Patent 

They are denominated Yansers oy our Dutch inhab- 
itants ; probably fmtOr their family or paUriarchal name 
Jansen. They have the ieattures, complexion, and 
habits characteristic of the Gypsies of writers. .Our 
tribe, it is coigectured, emanated from a laiger estab- 
lishment of them at Sehoharie, with whom they main- 
tain an intercourse, and make inquiries after the se- 
niors whenever opportunity presents. 

There is yet another tnbe at or near Schenectady, 
called Yansers, although their patriarchal name is 
Keyser. A gentleman appointed some years affo to 
some town office there, states that he found a charge 
of £4 10#. for whipping Yaneer^; the atnount being 
small was allowed. A similar charge beinja; brought 
the next year, he asked what in the name ofgootlness 
it meant 1 benold, it was for chastising Gypsies when- 
ever occasion presented, which waa* done with lAipu- 
nity and some profit. I have not heard that the ii^hab- 
itants of Kinderhook have ever made charges^ but they 
certainly use similar correction oa male and female, 
without law, (I know not if without mercy,) for sup- 
posed- transgressions. They stand well with the 
grocers and shop-keepers, with whom they kxttet thieir 
wares; but not so with the prudent guardians of 
youth. ' 

It is due to the inhabitants of the y^lage to state^ 
that seven years ago the small pox invaded, the huta 
and caves of their settlement ; the best medical aid 
and provisions were ftimished to them the latter being 
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not to pass. 

Although the annals of our eeuntry do note^itcgid 
back to the dark ages of antiquity, yet the origia of 
theile settlers is too remote to be eecui»tely trac^. h 
is supposed by the best informed of my neighboursi 
that thty came over with the early aettleia in the Ger- 
man Valley ; that, disKking the lahoriotts employment 
of their feUow-adventuiers, they wilhdiew themselves 
to a separate esUbUshment, where they might subsist 
themselves by theij^ wits and lighter occimations. 
They are every where manufacturara of hasketa, 

brooma, and other wooden wares. 

C 



A NEW CONTINENT. 



It will be recollected that a year or two ago, a parA^ 
graph was put forth by the London Literary Gazette, if. 
we recollect riffat, and extensively cofMciL stating that 
a large body of land had been discovered somewhere 
to the southward of the Cape of Good Hope. There 
was however a great lack of details, forwent of wUeh, 
as well as the eztraordioary character of the discovery, 
many were inclined to regard it with incredulity. W» 
now have the long sought details. 

INTBRBSTINO TO TBI WORLD AT UmeE. 
npoto the TiMBMilafttllialHrt TttMrm dated OeL ll. 1883. 

Most of our readers will recollect that about eighteen 
months since, Capt. Briscoe 6f the hri|[ Tula, brought 
his vessel to this port for repahrs. It will also he fresh 
in the memory of many, that some of our public wri- 
ters pretendeo to doubt .the authenticily of Capt* Bris- 
coe's statement^iFix. that he was then on an capeditien 
at the cost of a London mercantile house ; indeed, i» 
this very joumaVthe epithet ^piratical" was more than 
once repeated when referring to the Tula and Lively* 
At the time Captain Briscoe was with us, it becaiiMi 
pretty generally understood that a discovery of land of 
some importance had been made, but as great paina 
were taken to keep the situation a secret, the variottf 
reports circulated, of eoune, were only suimises of 
those who pretended to be more knowmg than their 
neighbonrt. The following extraeL however, will dis- 
close the secret, which was so well inept by the enter- 
prising crews or the two Uttie vessels—* 

'^ The 4hwTtff of the land towuds the Booth Pole^ 
made by Capt. Briseoe, in the brig Tula accoaspanied 

S' the thtt^T Lively, liMi veaada belonging to Measrt. 
nderbt, extensive owners of ships in the whale fisb* 
ing, hasMen communicated to the Royal Geographtoai 
Society. 

^ It is supposed that this land foms part of. a vast 
Continent, extending from about longitude 47^^31 eaat, 
to longitude 69»— 29 west, or from the longitude of 
Madagascar round the wMe of the Southern or Steth 
Pacific Ocean, as Ihr as the longitude of Cape Hacn. 
On the 28A February, 183SL Captain Briseoe discov- 
ered land, and during the following month remained in 
the vicinity ; he clearly discovered the black peaks of 
mountains above the snow, but he was, from tJie state 
of the weaker and^ the ieCf unable to approach nearer 
^an about thirty milet. . The Stormy Petros was the 
only bird seen, and noilsh* It has been named En- 
derby*s Land, longitude 47-^31 B. latitude 66—90 8. 
Au extent of nbout 800 miles waa seen. The range of 
mountain!^ B. 8. B. 

*' In consequence of the bad state of health of the 
crew, Captain Briscoe was eompelled to return into 
warmer latitudes. He winUnM at Van Diemen's 
Land, and was rejoined by the ctitter, from which he 
was separated by the stormy wearier, in the high south 

latimdes. ^, ' ^ ,' 

''In October, 1631, he proceeded to New Zealand. 
In the beginning of February, 183% he was in the im- 
m'ediate neighbourhood of an immense ieebeig, when 
I It fell to pieces, accompanied by a tremcndewa aoiae. 
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* Oa the 4tb bf ilie fliM laontk 1«nd "was 9«tn to 
the S. E. longitude 68—29, latitude 67—15. It was 
found io be an island, near to the head laid^ of wkat 
mar be hereafter called the Southern continent. On 
therisland, about 4 milet from the shore, was a hi|fh 
peak (and softie small ones ;) aboat one thitd ot its 
neight was covered fay a thin scattering of snow, and 
two thirds completely with snow and iee. The ap- 
pearance of the peaks was peculiar; the shape was 
conical, but with a broad base. 

** This island has been named Adelaide Island, in 
honour of her Majesty. Mountains were seen to the 
South at a great distance mlaad, simposed about 90 
miles. On the 21st February. 1832, daptain Briscoe 
landed in a spacious Bay in tne main land^ and took 
possession in the name of his Majesty William IV. 
The appearance was one of utter desolation, there 
being no yestige whatever of animal or regetable life. 
In fature, this part of the continent, if such it prove, 
will be known as Graham's Land." — Sydney Monitor, 
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lOTHlflTS OF PANAMA— RAIL-ROAD FROM THE 
ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 

The New York Journal of Comtijerce says :— The 
Panamaians appear to be thoroughly impressed with the 
belief thai the highway of commerce is very soon to 

Ssss by their doors, anu that the Isthmus iM very soon 
cstined to be one of the most wealthy, |K>pulous, and 
influential portions of the Globe. And in truth they 
are not alone in this expectation. — " I venture to pre- 
dict," says M. de Pradt, *•' that the Isthmus of Panama 
will in a very short time be subjected to the powerful 
action of Art, which will contrive means to open a di- 
rect route from Europe to the western shores of Ameri- 
ca and those of Asia bordering on the Pacific, and from 
the whole American coast to Eufope. Then will com- 
mence a great eonunereial revolution, favotarable to the 
three parts of the world, aad to the new continent of 
the S|outh Sea<-^This tiualt surpasses what the ima- 
gination of man can conceive. And what will have 
produced this result ? The emancipation, i, e. to say, 
the civilization of America." 

'^Independence bein* once established," says the 
author of the Greagramiical, Topographical, Agricul- 
tural. Commercial. aM Polidcal Description of Colcm- 
bia, "her sons will imaedi^tely open a,coixufn«|)ii(;atioa 
with Jafian, Chixia, and India. Their . coast . o/i the 
Pacific side gives them great advantage over E^jropean . 
nations. PortbbeUo m) Nicaragua will he, ^l ;he 
coarse of a few years, the empot ium whither all Ameri- 
ca on the Atlantic side, and probably all Europe, will 
go to purchase the metchandke of the Indies. This 
change in that important trade, will produce as ^eat 
a change in the wealth and relative power of nations, 
as did -Qie discovery of the Cape of Ciood Hope." 

JiMbboldt filpeaks of the Isthmus as a place ^^ destined 
to change the face of the commefcial system of na- 
tions." 

The Pera Meremrio says, " The road project and a 
llbend commercial enactment, will make that beautiAil 
country the emporiom of commerce, and raise up a city 
more wealthy than Gruanaxaato of the Mexican Stfites, ■ 
Potosi of Bolivia, Pasco of Peru, or Huasco of Chili. 
There is no doubt of it. Panama, situated on the Isth- 
mns which connects the Pacific witi^ the AtIaatio,.aj^. 
communicates freely with all the civilised world, is 
gOEOg to exert a great influence upon the commerce of 
Asia, Bufope, aiu the two Americas." 

'At present, the oommnnicatioii [between the Atlan- 
tia and Pacific] is attended with much dilBculty ; port- 
ly on acconnt of the extreme roughness of the surface, 
and partly for the want of the necessary enterprise to 
make the b«st of the obstacles of nature. Fix>m the 
alleged discovery, within the three months past of a 
comparative level route from Panama to Portobello, it 
it would seem that tha intervening. region had not even 



been thoroughly ezplered. The distance between the 
two places, according to the gazetteers, is thiity-seven 
miles ; though by the course now travelled, it is a good 
deal more. The newly disccverc^d route; which passes 
near Cmces^ reduces it to about thirty-five miles. By 
the nexp arrival we may expect the report of the Com- 
missioners ai^XMnted to explore this route. They left 
Panama about the 25th of March, and had not returned 
on the 6th of ApriL 

ITEMS OF INTELLlOeNCR 

The Pope has excommnxucstcd Don Pedro, his Ministers, 
and in short all the friends of the Queen's cause.— It is sta- 



ted from Lisbon, that if this ekoonimonieation be not 
drawn, ibe govemment has notified the Coart of Rome, that 
they will ooosider it their dntjr not only to stop the annual t«v- 
enue of about 40L which Portngal pa^ but to take into sen- 
ons consideration the propriety of ceasing all connexion with iL 

Money is so plenty in England that it has been loaned as 
low as 1 l-2,per cent per annum. The current rate of intetesc 
is 2 and 2 3-4 per cent. The offer of the Sank of England te 
make loans at 3 per cant, produced much excilcmeni, batnc 
considered' eatornonous. 



Professor Olmsted of Yale CoUege, in an article in SilUmaa'a 
Journal of Science, feels himaelf authorized by facta in tbe caae 
which he states, to draw the following conclusion : — *' That the 
Meteors of November 13th consisted of poriiont of the extreme 
pmrU qf a tubuUnu body ichieh revolted around ikt mm m an 
orbit interior to Aat i^tho emrOi, but little indined to Iheplmu 
of the eeUptiCt and htmng a period ^ 182 daye nearly" 

The multiplying power ia some instancea^animal aa wdl as 
vegetable— is astonishing. An annual plant of two seeds pro- 
duces, in 20 years, 1,048,576 $ and there are plants which bear 
40,000 seeds. The roe of a cod-fish is saia to contain a mil- 
lion of egg;8: mites will multiply to a thousand in a day; and 
there are viperous flies which produce J^OCO at once. 






POETRY. 
LINES 

Ooeaoioned by hearing a Utile boy mock the Old South 
as it rung the Hour of Twelve.— Mmo. Child. 

Ar, ring thy about to the merry hours : 

Well may ye part in gleo t 
From their sunny wings they scatter flowery 

And, laughing, look on thee. 

Thy thrilUng voice has started tears: 

It brings 10 mind the day . 
When I chased butterflies and years,— 

And both flew faat away. 

Then my glad thoughts were few and ftsei 

Tbe^ came but to depart, 
And dtd<not ask where heaven eookl be— 

'Twaa in my little heart. 

I since ha?e sought the meteor crown 

Which fame Mstows on men : 
How gladly would I throw it dowa, 

To bift so gay again I 

But youthfiil joy has gone away ; 
In vain 'tis now pursued ; 
< Such rainbow glones only sta? 
Aroand the simply good. 

I know too much to be as blessed 

As when I was like thee ; 
My spffit, reasoned into rest, 

Haa lost its buoyancy. 

Y«t atitt I loins the wistged houm t 
. We often part in glee-— 
And sometimes, too, are fragrant flowers 
tlidr farewell gifts to me. 

MiNGAMXSa 

A mineml which, when pare, is of a grayish white 
coloa?, and censidenihle brilliancy ; iihas neither taste 
nor smeU, is of the hardness of iron, and very brittle • 
When reduced to powder it is attracted by the mamet. 
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HISTORY. 

THE linUELITSS. 

Th^ histopy of thw peppl^ is, at once the ipost ez- 
tni0pfowy«M impftitant nf all othen in the an- 
nab of ounSlii^ It ^t^ th^ IsiaeHtes thM were 
chosen by ^God to -be, the^ tlepostCory nation among 
whom the trae sd^ltffioik should be preserved, while afl 
the rest ofth^ worlu were enveloped in the daxk mists 
of superttitipn'^nd. idolatry^ ^ It w^ in this nation that 
the patriaic)i)(i Kne wtis cootinuedf bjf thfm was the 
tnyi hifllery of the world pmenred ; and of them came 
the Foonder JTt^ glorioas religion which we onfselves 
enjoj, and whick is nltimately destined to overspread 
the earth. It is the 'historv of this people that lorma 
thi priiicipal auhject of tne sacred Dock whkh from, 
cor mfiUicr we haTe been accustomed to rei^re, and 
with which we have been rendered fiimiliar ; on which 
account the Jewish character is invested in our feel- 
ings with a renefable sanctity which commands oor 
most profound rtspect| and .has also imparted to our 
own a shade of its moral hue. Believers in the God 
of Israel ourselves, and mort' conversant with their his- 
tory than* wkh thnt of our own country,* even the men- 
tion of that p^ple touches .n symptthetic ^or^ within 
us whieil nothing else can do. Their concerns seem 
as it were our own. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Mo- 
ses, Joshua, and Pavid, are. to U9 a& hoas.ehol4 words ; 
and the individnals who once bore those n^mes seem 
almost present With us. They seem not eiven like 
our nneestori ; they are too neac for that. Btit they 
appear like tfear felatires, intim^e-irieii^ lifing a»d 
acting at the monient. Peelings like these come over 
as in treating of the history" of this vironderfuf.people, 
and impart to it an interest which no other history can 
possess. 

We have akendy traced the patriarchal linia from 
Adam down to Abraham ; and the latter individual we 
have aecDmpanird fK>m the country of hit nativity to 
the land of QaAaan. * 

Not long aAer his arrival In 4he laStte Country, 
there occurred a famine; whereupon he went to 
Egypt. But Sarah his wife being a very handsome 
woman, he requested her to ^ay that she was his siat 
ter, fearing ^t ihn fegyptiims would klUftim Hot her 
sake, if they Knew she was his wife. > The fame lof her- 
beauty leacUnglhe ears oS Pharaoh, king ofl^ffypt^. 
he took her into his own hOftue, iMdltra^ed Abraham 
most generously on her aecDunt. • But " the Lord 
plashed Pharaon and his' hodse*' with great plagues, 
beeante of Sarai^ Atmm'»4rifa^lipDitwhidi naraeh 
exmttdatfcd wkh Afamham i^t caiimg her his atslef) 
and resiarediMr lo bloi. 

After thia« Ahcnham letuned to the land of C^aan. 
HehnAnbtWili long them, belhre he had oocmIm to 
signnllce himself in a miliia(ry eznloii. Five of the 
kinjcs tifOanomTevvlted a^nsi Uhedorlaomer, king 
of Blam, (a portion of Persia, Vwhloh, as a matter w 
coarse, - pwklneed t <wer. GhedorfaiQnier, wMi his ewn 
fonoes^ and theseeifhle nlKee, invaded the revolted eonn- 
ti^ies, and eeeead desolatieii Ihr and wide. He was ^t 
length mec by the^re^lied-iiionarelis, with their anniea, 
i* the vale of Biddim, end a bloodj battle ensued* 
OhhderleiMnif gnhMdthe irietorjr.; niter whiei he pil- 
Vot. IL—W 



laged Sodom and Gomorrah, and went his way, carry- 
ing off with him into captivity Lot, Abraham's bro- . 
ther's son, who dwelt in Sodom. When tidings of this 
reached Abraham, he armed his trained servants, born 
in his own house ; three huadr?d and eighteen, and 
pursued, overtook, and smote Uie victors, thereby re* 
covering the booty, and liberating Lot. We have al' 
ready given a detailed account of these events, and 
therefore touch briefly on tl^m here. 

After these things, God made a covenant with 
Abraham, in which ne promised him the land of Ca- 
naan as a possession to his posterity, fpretelling him, ■ 
at the same time, of the Elgyptian boodaffe. 

About this time, Ishmael, the son of Abcabum hy.> 
Hagar, was bom. He was . the gre^t aAces^r of. the* 
Araos. . For a detail of the singular circumstances con*^ 
nected with his birth and infancy, the reader is referred, 
to the zvi. chap, of Genesis. 

When Abranam was ninety-nine years of age, the 
Lord a|q>eared to him, and ehangea his name from^ 
that of -Abram to Ahral^m ; '^ for," said he, "a (ather 
of many nations have I made thee." He also changed, 
the name of his wi£e, callinp^ her Sarah instead of Sa- 
rai, nrominng at the same time, that she shoold be the 
mother of a son, she bnving had no children hitherto,, 
and being now ninety years of affe. It was at the time . 
of this interview that God insliiated the rite of circimi* 
cision in the fiuniW of Abraham, which- bea been eeo- 
tinued among his deaeendants to this very day. 

The intercession of Abraham for Sedom has already 
been noticed. After the destmetiOA of that plaoc^ hfi 
journeyed, south, and dwelt in Gerar. Here> again he 
called Sarah his sister; and Abunekch, the kinf* off 
Geiar, sent and took her. - " Bat God came to* Abime-^ 
leeh by night, and said to him, B^old, thou art but a 
dead man, for the woman whidi thou haat taken; for 
she is a man's wife." In the morning, Abimelech 
celled Ahcahem, and remonstrated with htm in relation 
to the course he had pursued^ Abrahmn excused him** 
self oak the gkonnd .or his fears. ^' And yet indeed," 
said he. ^sm is my sister^ she is the daughter of my 
father, oat net the danghler of ray motlier. And she 
became my wife." So Abimelecn restored Sarah to 
Abraham. 

According lo pronnsa, Sarah at length beeame the 
mother of a eon. Abraham gave him the name of 
Isaac, and when he waa eight yeaia oldj be eirenm- 
cised him, according 10 the divine ilwntution. At 
len^ Ishmael. tleson»of HanrbyAfanfaam, feeling 
envnms or malignant lit the- distinction conferred <m 
Isaao, scoflhd at it; npon which,' he and his mother 
were tamed out pf doine by Sarah. The 'Be<{ud[ w^ 
will leare tMI we take 'up the Idsterf of hie deseend* 
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(From.lhf PsQay Cyc l s p ii d i s ]| 
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Alphabet is the name s^ven to the wnee of lelters 
used in different conntries at di^^rent times. Th(i 
tenn is borrowed from tha Gieek language, in wbiefi 
a^a, beta^ are the tettwo letters;^ or fr we gcf'H 
step feitlicr back, wvshbMd^dtMivt ^Om^ t^oMTtom iSe 
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Hebrew, Which giyM to the corresponding letters the 
names iUeph, bM, Thus the formation of the word 
is precisely analogouiA to that of our familiar expres- 
sion, the A, B, C. ' - ' ' 
Tne hieroglyphic characters of figypthear upon the 
▼eiy face of them decided proof that they arc in their 
origin pictorial emblems ) and that they constitnte a 
language, appears incontrorertihly from the triple Ro- 1 clan and Samaritan 
setta inscription, the Qreek version of whicb ex{>resB- 
ly affirms, mat the decree contained in the inscnption 
was ordered to be written in three different characters, 
the sacred letters, the letters of the country, and the 
Greek. The second of these classes has Men called 



modem date, and if so. th«te li ftOthing rery mlettC 
In the supposition that they may hare been derired by 
^bmdation from an earlier pictorial formj as the en^ 
^$ial of Ihe B^ptians, it is now established, arose 
from the corruption of their hieroglyphics. But not to 
rely too strongly upon theortr, we may appeal to ^what 
are rirtually Hebrew alphabets, though called ""* 
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ters may be for the most part pictorial emblems, used 
directly for the objects which they represent, or meta- 
phorically for other associated ideas, it has been estab- 
lished by most satisfactory eridence, that they were 
also in some cases representatires of articulate sound, 
notj however, of the whole oral name belonging to 
their original ' object, but solely of the initial letter, or 
perhaps syllable. This use of the sacred pictoriarl 
characters as symbols of sound was perhaps onginaUy 
confined to the expression of proper names. Suck for 
instance, is tbefr use in the hieroglyphic dirision or the 
Rosetta inscription for the name or Ptolemy, and in an- 
other inscription for that of Cleopatra. Thus, the for- 
mer name might be expressed hieroglyphically in our 
own language by the pictures of a pig, a top, an oip2, 
a lioTL and a mouse. It should to added, nowever, 
Uiat wnen the sacred symbols are used with this pho- 
netic or Toeal power for royal names, they are included 
in an oval ring or canouehe. The enchorial character 
seems at irst to bear little or no resemblance to the 
hieroglypMc ; but a comparison of Tariotts roanuscrmts 
that hare been found in mummies, containing paraflel 
passages In the two characters, has led to the certain 
conclttsion that the enchorial themselves have arisen 
from the degradation or corruption of the sacred picto- 
rial ehvaeters. Dr. Yonng, in hii excellent article on 
Egypt, in the Supplement to the EncyclopcBdia Bri- 
iunniea, has given specimens which are perfectly suf- 
Aoient to establish the oOnaexion. The subject, how- 
ever, of Bgyptian writing in its different forms requires 
an investigation of so many details, that we must refer 
our readers to Hibbooltpbics. We must here be sat- 
isfied by stating what appears to os to be a safe con- 
elusion, that a language originally hieroglyphic, would 
naturally wear away cmtil the characters lost nearlr 
all trace of their original ibrmation' on the one hano, 
and became, eventually, the mere representatives of 
phonetic powers, first, perhaps, as syllaDles, afterwards 
as mere letters. 

The Hebrew alphabet again affords double evidence 
of the same nature. The names of the letters, it is 
well known, are also (he name^ of mateiial objects, 
some of the very objects, in fact, which would be well 
adapted to pictorial representation. A part of these 
names, it is true, are obsolete in the Hebrew langua^ 
as at piesent known, that is the nochority for their 
meaning: is solely traditional, as they are net found in 
the existing writings of the language; biu this faet, 
while it ai£rds evidence that the jlaniea see net (he re* 
suit of forgerv, is precisely what must necessarily bane 
occurred in those changes to which all langnaage is ex- 
posed in the long course of affes, We subjoin a table 
with the Hebrew- names of me letters, wnich it will 
be seen have been borrowed, with slignt changes, for 
ibany other alpfaaVets. ' But It will be objected, that. 
In lact, the letters, whfltivtff -they may be called, bear 
no pi^tqrial lesemDlaAce to the otyects which it is pre- 
tended l^y represent. If tb^ ilebrew Qharaoters 
alone be cooyidered, this objection mU not be unxea- 

aonable. Bitfthere is strong ifAspn for believing that extended t(i the 0^ephm^i J^ (^ tbe Greeks "applie A. 
tl^ pr^fefi l^^bflpw alm^WnF* «w oi comparatively I tb^ term croeqrff^ pfopevly • /isar4io the mmMn 
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la the preeediag plate Nos. S, 3,' 4, 6, the leader 
will see speenens of these ^phabeca. Tha - fiiM 
two are taken from Boeckh's Auermfsana, pp* 6S3y 
5j^, and from the coina given fav Mi6nnet« The 
Samaritan chameters are taken splely &o«a MiiNMet* 
Now among these, we lind a lew at leaat whieh, 
even (9 tb# sober-minded^ boar i^eaaideraUe re* 
semhlanoe to ihe mtturai ol^eets. ;Tiie first letnir in 
these alphabets, 4U^phj it is well toewA meaaa an at ^ 
indeed, the terms i^^, ^Uph^^ elephant, of the Greeki 
Latin, and English Im^uvgea, seem to be 4ariv«d from 
this Hebrew name. If in.. Syria the Banae ai^fh was 



\ / 






THB FAMILY' ^OAKINE. 



«f Iht Ifilto— lAriB du word eamfc tb the western na- 
tioM in eoBiiinim whfa tbe elitpAanf, the ' 
iranlfl be leaift)]' k»l in the seconduj'. 
' awc«llei ih* etme anfmel Ah Lacat, the Lucaniatt 
Oar. The Moat siiDple mode of representiog ao oi 
wonU be by a plttnre of Its bead and horns ; and i 
KBy ooe will tnm ihe eDgraTing of our seecHicI Phcen^ 
Man ehataeter <o as to hare the angular poibi doWn- 
ardv, be will tee a very fkit picture of on ox's head, 
'"" '" ' — ' —■» into the bargain. Those 



with Ma two bonis, and < 



wbo tte detetmiiRd to take nothing for the tcpresenla- 
(tra-of aa ox that has not a body, toar legs, aod a tail, 
' ttay be mked to aceoaat for tbe attrononiical figure or 
-Jatmu ia tbe xodiao. 

Again, the Hebrew name for the letter m was mem^ 
and this also was tbe name for water. Kow a rery 
ordinary symbol for water ia a zigzag line, which ia no 
-doubt intended to imitate nndnlaiion or tippling. W< 
find thia symbol for aqMoruu ia the zodwc, and wi 
--find it also in Greek mantisciipts, both for *Am« the 
-Ma, and **^ water, the former word baring tbe sym- 
bol inclosed in a large circle or lAefa,the latter having 
its aspirate duly placed above the waving liae. Indeed, 
cmy bo^ in hia first attempt to draw water, represents 
it by a zigzag line. But before we point out in the 
written chaiacters what we look opoo as represeniiog 
the wave, or (to be candid) as being the corrupted re- 
mains of what once waa a wave, we must premise a 
few words on tbe characters of the older Western lan- 
Stiagea. We have already asserted oar beliei^ that the 
Hebrew characttfa now used are of more receot form 
ihan those in thm Phomician aod Sameritaa alphabet! 
— we will DOW go ooe step farther, and Sxaress oitt 
omnion, that in Aiany of the characters, the Qieek 
Al^abet ami the. Etruscan (which, notwiihstal|ji»g its 
independeat name, is a mere offset from the'&iieek) 
{generally present a more accural* picture of tjia ofi- 
irioal letters than,ihb9e of the Ame Amner alphabeta. 
That aU these alphabela are idealical in their origioj^ 
'we will presently flh5w more in detail. It it enen^ 
here to rely upon the eVMance of Herodotus, (s, ^) 



characters Irom the Pbeeoiciana, and that ihey wire 
actually called Phtenician. Now, there is no doabi 
that tbe ina«(i|ttians Irom wfai^h we have taken tbe 
Oseek chaiaelcn of oai plate, are older, at leaat, ibab 
eilha the Pbcsniaian insariptiona given in Boeoith, or 
tha oona wkki /utBisbed Hionnat with his ehancten. 
Hence, we may MnumUy ntpect to find at times in the 
oldaat Grafk chanctem ttaeoi of a higher antiquity 
Md yum i«r»a tJiBB ia thoM whiek paaa nndet the 



more Tcnerable names of Hetavw, Phtnnician, and Sa- 
maritan. The mere wave, then, we contend, waa 
probably the original form of the mem: the initial or 
concluding stroke of tbe wave becoming, by a kind at 
flourish, longer than the others, leads to the to called 
Siruican ana Greeh forms in columns 6, 9, &c. Thia 
long descending siroke lakes a bend in the Samaritan 
ana Hebrew coaraclers towards the left ; as was oot 
onoalural in a language where the words run in that 
direction. By a comparlton of the gimet, nun, ayin, 
and pe, and perhaps ccTpA, wilh the corresponding leir 
ten m the other alphabets, ihe reader will perhaps be 
induced to ascribe the bottom strokes, which in these 
letters also run to tbe left, to tbe same accidental ori- 

g'n. This supposition is strongly cooBrroed Iiv the 
ct, tliat the caph, nun, pt, and Uadi, when they are 
the final leitera of a word, omit this appendage, and in 
its place have the perpendicular stroke merely contin- 
oed in the same direction downwards, a little beyond 
its usual length. Our last example ahall be lirom ojfin. 
which is at once the name of a letter and the word 
which signifies an eye. The eye ha{Mns moreover m 
be an hieroglyphic character of tbe Effyptians, and, 
therefore, we cannot he snrprised to find it among the 
Hebrew sj^bols. Nay, if we may believe Champol- 
lion, tbe picture of an eyt in the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics was actoally used at times for an o, exactly as ayin 
by the Hebrews. Now, though an eye might be repre- 
sented at first with tolerable precision, it would, in the 
inevitable cotirse of degradation, toon beccnne a mera 
oval, or rather circle (for the eyes of animala are gene- 
rally circular) with a small dot in the centre to mark 
the pnptl. Such a character ia actually found in the 
Greek series of alphabets. The tana afterwards lost 
ita inserted point, and at times was catrupted into a 
lozenge or even a iiAingle. In Dr. Young's successive 
plates of pftiallel paaosMs from Egyptian hISS. (£»- 
- kI. Brit. Stiff. Plow. N.^ ^e reader may see an 
ablem, conuiting tna circle with a point in it, grad- 
lUy wearii* dowa n MSB. less and lesa carefnlly 
riltenj untifit becomes at first a mere circle, and then 
something mom like a triangle. AAer what has been 
said, we need hardly repeat that the Hebrew form ap- 
pBars Ogata iaa vary corrupted state. A tail haa bean 
added, upon ihe principle explained above, and the 
careless wrilM has failed' to inake his drcte meet at 
tbe top, an accident which may be also traced la tha 
Hebrew thelK. Indeed, the letters ayin and th^h may 
be compared in nearly all their forms. Those who 
exunine the ohangea of letters, will not be surprised 
that wlitt was at first an accident, became at last a 
fixed rule in " ' 



' iroNDSRa<-ov scibnob. 



- A ■JuamsSsB cftttnVM'ntTKbLA SENfA, «Ai(«t&(d One RinMhed and Fony-^r llonasnd Fow Handnd Tint*. 

.I«J^9r.rfoiC wlhit ¥dl.w«.iwi.a nieroaieoiie l tirioua species of anilWJoul*. TV Drec«liiwcMk 
1»(«,^J^:^W^VlHM«p«xlfibilii« it«pMpM>tfhkti'rc|iMeil^ 'or«D« of UioU mlniM eiS^^ 



TOE FAiaOfr lUQAS^WE- 



iQVnselr, m^gvifttd bf a ^iemcope. The followinf 

Is d d^^cWpIion, at conlaiDed ia that No. of the Maga- 
zine, whkn we repeat here Id conDeiioa yriih the cuL 
; A vary perfect anipul is dUoovered by the micro- 
' Xione in mia water, which ha« stood fur eome dava in 
Icaueo BUtteri, or hollows on tbe tops of houses. Tbi* ' 
i^ oalle^ the rorticella, ot whvel- animal. Its raoal 
Ternsrkable disllnctiua is the apparaius from which it 
IderiTes its name, aad which front oU its de scrip [ions, 
'vould appear strongly to resemble the paddles of a 
' 8teain-b(«(. They change their shape considerably lo 
di^errnt views, but it ac-ems pretty evident that (hey 
kre circuhr wheels, which penonn entire revolutions, 
'and' are provided with cogs aimilar to those on the bal- 
utce-wtiwl of a waich. All the actions of this ciea- 
tnre, saya an obcerteT) indicate lagaclty ud qnicknesa 



ofauuatioa. A^ttelMai 
ter, ihcT instantly dnw in 
jecttma that the eyea of tt 



where vhoat this appuptaa, a> whua w ilia waggiit 
stale its moiionaara slow and blnBd«ri9f,baOafierIbe 
whecta are protruded, tlisy are pwfonned witk sraM 



legukrity, swiflnfaa and 



It ia by I 



rotarr i^tEansi alao, that tkej are minoMd w tasiiht 

Some Tery impwunl disco* eciea nv*a Inlelf barn 
ma4e by Ehrenberg in faia ubsenatioM o* i^wt aiagu- 
lar beiflga. By feeding infu»oria wi|b van pan.eo- 
louied Hubaiancea, as lodigo and cwvuw, W imm aa- 
certained the uistense . of nouika, iliaaaiti laid 



«UTBtai HASUkMILLS VSR OUHDINO omiT. 



It ti the custom in th* East ibr faoulma tognndtlw 
coin and prepftte the Sour which liwy ttsa at hoSMk 
The acGonpanying plate repreianta a Hindoo family 
engaged i» this employDieaL 'The ,woinan iin the 
outside is cleansing the coca by poiuing it tn the Qoor 
lUjaiD'ft the wind, which came* away the dust bbJ 
tight p.-irticles [{tat hnre become niiied w^.it. Tbe 
corn thus cleaned is poured, s few handfiila at a time, 
into the hollow at the top of the hand-mill, which con-, 
silts of two iione*, about two feet and a half in diam- 
eter, anJ six inches thick. A stout woqcVemivevtoll- 
acr.i,' the upper with the lower stone. The corn that- 
is poured in at the top falls In between the iwojlones, 
and the turning round of the npper^jMoe r ^ Jiicw a it~Io~ 
flour, in which siote it works out at-fleIrinv«Bd.ftU9 
on a cloth spread lii inaijjll JT'Tlii liitii in winnowed 
and sifted on the JBor:"' ' ■ 

The sort of-^enMniil here revreaeitted is. Fobaaaa 
in all pnrts ofUe fia^t, aad hn \tea inttveAom the 
earliest ages. .'We find frequem mention of it iq Scrip- 
ture. The family mill was ao essential to the ptejv- 
ralion of daily "Mod. that it w«s, fcrhlddeo by tbe 
low of Moites to take In pledge " the, nppA or- the 
nelbet mill-stone f nn^.tlic iei=on~sf!i(ed fo^ thia pi&f 
hibiiion is, that he who shbnid do to, " taketh a dtan'g 
life to pledge."— When Abimelecb, aflerthe" 3efeai of- 
thc Sliecbemite;, attached the tawn-«4jj^ebez, and 
was about to set fire to lhe"Tawer in which the irhab- 
itantf had taken refuge, a brave woman destroyed A^ 
OPplW*!* by* Arowhr^ on Ms T)ead from the wall a' 
s;oneorthenouseJioUiiu|l, [The pilt anddegrod^uif^ft ' 
*f BBfe*hn'i3_t4^,r(}fe5iiijtiB^ffiei^a|u(i& 



maaMityof beii 
weH-S^fljajig 



tbe in>pir«d ptopket UBiah:-'*Coaie i¥n and eil n 
tba dual, O TUfin daugbtaf ot Babylon — «1( m the 
ground. Ther»ts no tlirana, O dangliMr of the Chal- 
dnnii for lAw ahnh no moM ba enlM tetder and 
delkaia; laJu Uu miU tamet tmd ftimd mtaL' 

Til* occwtMtion of friaditv Ibe «an itf'gfiMrallr 
perfaflned hf. Wonan, «bauglii it "it Ml mMqaertlr 
committed to men, a« will be seen by onr print, whicn 
ia copied from a drawing made on the spot, and pub- 
lished as one of a sefie* oT engravings by an ingenions 
nMiMBatrist M Madraa. 

- There is a remarkable passage in Bt. Matthew, 
where our Sariour is pressing upon his disciples the 
of being always in a stale of prepantiwi, aa 
' Ljignal calamities of this life — inch a* the 
wfieb^as to fall on Jervsalem— «s for the 
audden c«fli«g"nrtJKDBj of Jadgment. He waraa 
them lo lefle'cf M ihe'«^amty that what is annoonccd 
by God Woirid eatnajn i^k ', and not (o look for warn- 
ings which sboa[ds[t>e them Itm^ for indiridnal pi^ 
paratipn, for the worid will life "fijond. engaged in ila 
ordiqaiy pwtt^'w^en *urh aighty ^TWf ocenr — 
"For, as in ibv'dan tl)8l yrtn Mtnrf^^Etaoi, tbey- 
w«e eaiiaganddnBaiMmuTyiBSmd giving in mat 
riage, until the dayrdrat Noah trntefed the arfc, and 
Vnew not tillihq ftood^me.'and took them all away^; 
■o d«ll aM the comins of the Son of man be. Then 
sGall two be in (be field; tbe one shall be taken and 
the. other W^iw«.i«Wuirt«k«Uiitefa*aMar' *« 
mi7/,— the one shall be taken and the other left," 

R-M Ktay tenaikable AtM WRixflr k J^aOitfon 
atrtwtiBa.)M^ — a ti ^pa d hy a 



Ike ■UBBU of naing ikeoo, oufer in no mal«|a«J 
fn>n what we IwK tbown to ^ ciu(a|ii(iiir in '' 
Tke iaOoductiaia oT ■ nufe' pxpeoiltotu nd 






oductKn (M ■ mxm pxpediUotu ncl eSeq^ 
, , seews to" Iwe be^ ogfoaei b¥' >b|?i pwjv 
■dice* «f the rbo[^ Ck > iooi tune, imd PeaMM mf 
4he iMUid-iain i^ lue io tke ble M Rum in 4,709. 
"T^ftuemof Bra,''lia wfB, "is made ut sojoae of 



^e keuhboiiring counties on the n wipiapJ, mj eosia 
-abcwt ioarteen ibilliaKa. Tbis ;[QetI)pd of (ti^i^iqg is 
*eij tedioDi, for it emdloys ivo f^a orti^di foiulioun 
to criBd-oolf k tii^Ie bushel of corn. lujead of ■ 
JiMit-mTt tp ffft lb* me&li Uw inhatVtiatii uVe hen 



■ hoop and bored with auMll nfu* n>up ir)^ 4.M 
pi)^ tfae w^k th« .WnDfA ni;e4 f<* ■iog "OfffS 



Mia«(u»in of lf]Ve,MqietMae»itf frane lo ihetf uweDf 
h>ff«e«, wl(M» deeos ^ey reheeiwrfio lloW ui owt- 
ancWr pine*. IQnt Penoaai okMWTea thitf " lisKiDf 
Btthe Qjufni waa^flbiMt «m of 4u« wee ibe intror 
dactiM oC w«tet-i;iil)«. the ]*iid ca? oGltge hi* lei^ 
ents, u itk Biigl||^j |o malu dm of this nore e^edi.- 
(iMu Wd of gmiuit, ud empoven U^ miUet t^ 
Match out »n^ bnu ^ QufM b" o find, u nur 
ehinei that detnof him of thi}, tbl^ 



NATirRAI. HIS^ORT. ', 



"The BitflKIb t* of I mbr« cAmiuate nature/in^ lest 
Mclable ihia [be Ot ; ' l)« obeys irith grtai Mucikncv, 
— d bis temper i« ID ore coaiM, ^od bniiai ; Itheibeboz 
le-of rt -■ - ■ ■ ■ - 



he is 



r fbe ilihiest of the tame a 



lal^M he 
■how* hj l]is UowXIiiviitsi to "be deaneS thd wg w etf; 
b)« firnreis -verr ehKiis;^, "t") fotbiddit]^ fMt ImiVh 
■tupldlir wiM ; be etrriM Ms ifil-la ati TtfiitMe'toan^ 
ner.flod hWbtMfet^vety lAtyomtt, al6(D««hip#ri 
nelin«d Uf^rd >«M Jpmteif; bti' vtii«^ i«'a' Sittoni 
«ttlo*rb^, *iiBia>lbit« MWh RToHgerMd Moft tioaHe 
TtkM IhJ '«r llni'Mff; Bis \vg»tn thin, biS'ttil^bMYe, 
■ad hiiri t'^yrfimbiir d*!^ Ifte bis hair attd «W«. He 
-ditffn esteMMlTfroni ibe e^, sbMr in il)» cbtMir-of 
Ut tiUtftoi tfrii ii Mallf AeweirM mttr tb« hair, 
-with wWcb he lr«« ^" 

4ikewit« lUekvr-ud ._ „_ 

la|* are tea^' aiiil pra^rl<«Mbl)' oiiick le«»; lb* 
iMrasDiit ta mud, Watlt, and:Mktn'4<lBpmi*eA,>«ilh 
alafrttf hair*t^«l-ot«r hia fcrnbewl) bi* 'bite k 
lilgi«aa'>b«darMd tUdnr tbao tbai of ihanii Ua 
Aesb is Uaekaad bard, and tM »iitf- diaa giw ahl i u> 
«faebaMlrbat loiba .Mell; tba nHik of tW: SnaU is 
■aiii w-gipodaa Aft of'tba «ow-C'i 

'»«< i«bo»«o*i_. __, 

laloeaiindk. The Oeahaf-lba 



Vaott^oa^ Tba _. 

Aai^t «<abe.bta«b«^a^ lawadistUt wdf p«rt*ib 

isfittoeat. Tliiiliiiti ii fiiiii. li|baaiti<aJwaa>iiii[d»i 



KMLmk 



stTODKer than the osei^ diey are Teiy serviceable in 
the pTough ; they dralr wel^ bM do not cany bardent ^ 
they are led by the |Be*BS of a ring passed thron^li 
their nose. Two B^dbiota barul^ed, or lather chaia- 
ed, to a WBVDD, withdraw as ^vei as' four suong 
horses. Aa tbej papyibeiT taib f od ibeir heads aata- 
rally downwards. TO^f «b^>t tbt who le force of their 
body in drawiQJrQU',th« &urf!i0M greatly i 
passes that of a ^^^-'*'"^' " 



atoafl*H>fclMM»,-atlgbt.«ot«MilaaMdiiiiih tbelehh 
- - ot*iifc .,Tte 

«Elsrnc»«WlAsMt 
■bdButfalaaliM.arf fldal^^ iAMf* 

lelata - 




_ _.'(hv4i^{raM)*bMpraiN|i 
this tnmritamoi thM ofib'aiaDWjiirblabMlF nMJ'i'M! 
aohtW- It«f^[aBl«»tUtlba«a*iUiwU«»KaMl<w 
aod^loBaftealatiii iWKnaWN.QPWitill if#4 W M^ 
llMcliiiialfti^'tb«'nafe ^fatlabk k ih^.tMgp, ^ 
Bmitxhavitaaaare-ae tlMn<.H(<I>W4r:|.||iid,n-Indi^ 
ib«pBi«ff«Kwllwii*^Mtr. ar^kAflii^bi^ 
hair than those of Egypt, aad i 



deia.lhBA tbaae jM»Jli»- i:i'Swyfff**!i|gSgt*^^ 



•oMrAl, bin ww »<1 



tMB fAMLT KAtikimZ. 



(■ cmeral, l«ft« ntttdi> «r tUi diiMt* hm altker 
so (mh-, or elM rery little. 

" There ira a g^reat number of wild Ba&loe* in tb« 
««iintriti of Afrl«l mnd India, whieli are valaftd 4itb 
miDT Hvm, and ffamnhed vMi large n>eadcM*a. 
These -wild Bnffaloe* M >a drorei, and tnate gmi 
kavoela nriuraied bma*; bat tlief naver attack the 
baman spMiet, and will not mn at them, noleM tbey 
■re wounded, when they are Terr dangeroui; fcr '"' 
make direcilr II tbeh- enemr, throw him down, 
trample him to death undet their feet; ncrrertbeleM, 
tfcey tre mitlf tercOed at the nUtit of flic, and are 
diapleased al a red cologT. 

' The Bidblo. like all other auiraaU of aoitthem cli- 
matea, ia fond or balbing, and even of remaining in the 
water; he anrima verjr well, and boldly traTetsea the 
moat T«pid ftoodi. A; hii legi are lower .thu tt 
•f the oi.he mna alao qnicker opon nind. The u.^- 

r» ia Qtiinea, and the Indiani in Malabar, where 
Mild Bodbloea are very numerooi, often hunt them. 
ThcT neither panne thatn nor UHek them openly, but, 
elimlNnK ap the trees, or biding tbe»i*trea in ttM 
wood*, titer wait for tbett and kill them, the Baffaloes 
■ol bemg able without much trooUe to penetmte these 
Ibreiia on aceoont of the thicknesa of ibeir bodies, and 
the impediment of their haras, which are apt to entan- 
gle in the branchet of the trees. TbeM people are fond 
of the fieah of the Buffalo, and gain ^reat profit by 
Tending their bides and their hams, which an harder 
and better than those of the ox. The Boiinal that it 
called in Congo ewpaecipa, or pacapa, though ver^ ill 
deaeribed by iraTelieiB, seems to me to be the BuBalo; 
as that which they hare spoken o^ under .the name of 
emfotungOf or impmunca, in the same countiy] may 
ponibly be the hnMLltu." 



MVTHOLOOT. 



' Ows^thta 
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Ci»i*»4«iyBha. It 

^la*a>adl^.MNt lwd»r ideaa 
ariife, 4m*, m4 n iliillilT,-«toifc iwh «dew 
mj M nMBWl «*■% lUMigMW keMbea of. wr 



AoefMV, -Wtlhfhe >«*iga of ■ teMerfy 
sbovMen, ftrclH i^mk mm, dw «iUfeB.«r eiim- 
4et, ^UMntf Mioc^ who) ftiMd Onm-tka ammwr eawn- 
ing othm dtft'MUB.UMl'tta auUimatei&xihiaikiwM- 
votl^ fteea I** higfc w * " '**. •**<»•) iwitediB 
daeiei «Hd ttnttdl ■iW i l l i y iw iih Lon^ «he partMir 
Mte«lB'lMt%H>f wbtckdKiiaiMnab tlwBMleea e*- 
Joy. Thi« ^ictiM fofma ^ -vcit-whie^ #■ «- mnM 
ttreeaMe loUtWr, •conbMta Aewttaw^r Umlonm 

Wrt-ld. ■■ ■■■■! . ■ -ll ,;. I ■ 

PaMAij^ tW ttM^ IdndV of i wHa la , -mat the 4aaf b. 
ittvf ft pD#tmr (iMdMMK^ a**lWr«N«Mt of dn«a 
■uicn. Bo tranacandent was her beauty, that no mor- 



ui mm duea'aw ftr' Int ImIk]: Mtd fiff'fiitlipr*> wiA- 
Jeets, nef leettng the worship of Tenof, raised kltara 
to Payche. Her narentt emited in the general hom- 
ig« i«M to their aanghtet ; and her sisten, somewfaet 
jalooa of her stipeiior neantr, pleased Aemsetrea 
inth the ihon^t, auii, while uiey were married, she 
wmld neter mtk ^ hoAand. Both puents and sis- 
ter*, howerer, soon fbtmd themseltei disappointed in 
tiie imileipalions which they had indnlced. The for- 
mer were obliged, by the command of an oracle, to 
conduct dieir darlFog dknghter, ainyed in festive at- 
tire, as if to her barial, to Ue sutntnit of a steep monn- 
tein, and there to abandon her to her fate. No sooner 
did Psvehe find herself atone, than ibe was tenderhr 
nised by a Zephyr, that canied her to the abode whicn 
had been prepared for her by Lore. She saw benelf 
Iraa^wrtM to « region unknown to her, bat the moat 
charming which hw eye had ever beheld. A maguift- 
Cent palace, surroundM by beantifal grorea and t>cds 
of Aowera, was at her disposal ; she was mistress of 
many intistble attendants ; and her commands were no 
sooner issued than they were instantly executed. Him 
who bad bestowed «■ her ibis delightful abode, and 
whom she was to consider sw her husband, her eye* 
did not behold. He visited her only at night, telUng 
he^, with a sweetly sounding voice, that he was the 
husband allotted to her by the immortals, but entreat- 
it ' ' 'ler, at the same time, never to in- 

qi otherwise she would lose hi* love 

K le miserable. 

t of a heavenly happineas. Psyche 
i more Ivr parent*, or al least her 



S'ht dissipals the grief of her family 
Bte. Her kusbaod. seeing that all 
the entreaties and remonstianCfs witn wfaicli h 



dearoured I 



wish from the heart of his 
spouse were min. consented tt last to her sisters' 
visiting her. Zepiiyr was abcordii^ly ordered to con- 
vey them to Pbrche'i abode. No sooner had they ar- 
rirad, and beheld ihe happiness itUch had been allot- 
ted to their sister, than envy swallowed every belter 
fatlwa of.Aeit hearts; and after having heard Ihe 
jmrfkokr wcnmsi«neeB luder which Psyche enjoyed 
ner malrimonial happiness, they infused into her the 
suspicion, that h'er husband must be a hideous mon- 
ster, because he dreaded to he seen. Their roalevo- 
lene* ^vea went so ibc as to pefsi4*d« thei* sirter by 
evwy poaaible ait to traiuigrefa thp poailive cgnunawf 
of hei.luiBban^ and, by a pomted iron, to rid bfmelf 
of the moDstv, when buned in alecfk The aisten 
wan.nv"i4 fwiV "^wn bv ZttgHfit, und^goor Payaha, 
irhose (oind was uitaM "J BaOeit^ag ieelii^p, te- 
■oty*datJut to {(Mvv. thccouB#«l nhi^Jber ipolevo- 
^aVatflilDI,h*dgiHeiii«r.' -'Wh«pHii|^ hi»da]Q«mbd 
M.sn>9%(Oei her bleiMed^o^f. aMWuHbtad «■■ 
Iw i e il » ntpMt, >h« Wok op thA »i>b, wd « 4agg« 
wfaMh iriH..tad coooealed, *vi I— WWH liDtIi:4»i«tiac 
kBM« Md MemblJM hud to the coMll of tlM,if]4H1lt». 
But imifA o(. the nunsier whom ahe h«l expetM to 
scit, shti baMd the vwat bMMifuJ of tW imnoruU, 
Cufid,' Ibt gfiot Love! SJw «ilaaificd gmrtlr u 
Aaty awly :th« tamp* but ,bw biuid ftiimUe^, and <k 
dwp af ioc oil fell iHfon (he godla thmiUtr. CwU 
aias«e4 w faot hi» alftrp, and, MkoUsff'hta wife wMk 
iamy ,an* 4ag0Rv oMi a look on .the irtthihsd f syebv, 
in which ikgn« Mid seam, aitd pity wem iatavuicW : 
he mdsHMd oh Ub. wmgs, Bsver iMre 4n Mdm. 
Whm Psyche Ali.that ahe had lMt4fae IdvwMid-eii- 
•( h(r«dared.hwha*d, dea ' 
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harfa Paa.anlcvraund t»«ba«dle tim,ibt-^m^ 
dMlii»».to.lwitai»ta7vm*-^-' -'■-■^ ^-* 



bp«ll>MriaBhri«nh.l ,,r 

Sj^MfeA itottaiMb kid « 
B of theii laial cowsel, and 



who BOW wished to ane- 



THC^MMlLr lOMAZUtt 



ceed thefir tmlbflmate irtktfr, ffaeid ih«BM«ltM, €m# 
after the other, on Ike tttmmit of Ate tnounbin from 
which Psyehe bad be^n carried awty hy unknows 
powers, ho;)in^ that Zephyr would eonvey them to the 
wished for reaidenee ) btit beilif hurled into the abyss 
by sadden bh^^sfa of wind, they atoned with th«ir deaths 
for the envj and treaehery wfaieh they had displayed 
against their innocent sisiter. 

Poor Psyche oyerran the whole earth in search of 
her lost husbaad ; but flndih^ aU her endeayonrs rain, 
she at last . took the resolution of applying to Venus, 
and of imploring mercy from her. Venus, who was 
iqfrftw^ at the fair supplicant, on account of her in- 
taccaorse with Cupid* as well as becatise of her celes- 
cotl heattty, reoaivcd oar with repoaches, and imposed 
on her the severest trials, enjoinine t&ahS} the perform 
iMinee of which appeared imposaiUe. Payehe. how- 
ever, assisted by beneficent bangs, whom Cfmid^ who 
sdU. loved her, sent tp her aid^ sunnotinted all diillctit- 
tiea; yel was she obliged for a long time to suffer the 
coiisaqaeiloea4>f her irapnidence, until she was. again 
thought worthy of her forfeited happiness* . At last she 
waa otdered by Vemu to deaeend into Orooa iladf, 
and to fetch from Proserpina a boor contaiBing the 
hl)|;h^r ehamts <of beauty. Psyche obeyed the com- 
mand df the cruel goddess. She set out on the dread- 
ful journey, despairing herself of success; but the 
Yoice of him who was invisibly her protector and 
guide, taught her every precaution that was necessary 
to be taken, and warned her of every danger to be 
avoided. 

Being provided with some cake to tame the fury of 
C^erbenis, and a sum of money to gain the good will 
of Charon, she ventured down lo the gloomy regions, 
and arrived safely at the palace of Proserpina.^ The 
desired box was delivered to her, but with a strict in- 
junction not to open it. Psyche, who had surmounted 
ao many difficulties, and sustamed with heroic fortitude 
ao many trials, suffered herself to be overpowered by 
this last. Scarcely had she left the dommions of Plu- 
to, when curiosity and vanity induced her to open the 
box. 'That moment was she involved in a black and 
noxious vapour, which threw her into a ^eep, from 
which she would never have again risen, had not Cu- 

fid, her invisible protector, hastened to, her assistance, 
[e restored her to life, collected the vapour again into 
the box, and conducted his beloved Psyche safely to 
the throne of Jove, there proclaiming her as his lawful 
wife, and supplicating lor her admission amon«^ the 
number of the immortals. Jupiter complied with his 
request; Venus became reconciled to her beauteous 
daughter-in-law ; and the whole choir of the celestials 
celebrated the second, the heavenly marriage of Cu- 
pid and Fsjehe.-^MorUz^^ Mythology. 



EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

Fresh advices have been received iVom the indefat- 
igable Lander. He had returned to the coast the sec- 
ond time, for the purpose of procuring goods for the 
markets on the river. He had ascended the Niger into 
ihe interior of Africa, and had been up the Tshadda, 
a branch of the Nigei^ 150 miles. Mr. Laird who ac- 
companied the exnadUitien, has arrived in London. He 
relates that they found; u citv called Nunda, on the 
Tshadda, which copCaius 60 or 70,600 inhabitants. 
The walls are 20 feet high—The Kng ia a brutal sav- 
age. He has in his Samglio 1^500 women. He de- 
tained the EngliiAtt and wouU not let' them return, 
pretending to b^ influenced by the Gods. He said the 
Gods had been frequently consulted, but they would 
not give a favourable answer. Laird took advantage of 
the king's superstition ; told him he would send a mes- 
aenger to the gods, and if it burned blue^ it would be 
an mdication of a favourable reply. 

Laird aent up a Dlue taper, which made such an im- 
fiet sion on the king that he gave the party freedom*— 



The skive trftdd is ealtted mHplati tfPWh ihd Dfbef. 
During file time Mr. Laird was up the river^ about one 
thousand of the inhabitants of NundA fi^ade Uh ihtvtr* 
sion on the bank of the Niger, atid sacked the conntiy 
far and wide. The object Was slates aiid booty . They 
make pipes so long that fhey can smoke when ridings 
with the bow) of the pipe resting on the fbot. They 
are ignorant of distilling, and have not yet acquired a 
taste for rum :— At one spot on the Niger, the priests 
sacrificed a htmian' victim, and threw the body in 
pieces into the river to prevent the English fh>m going 
up: the ignomnt natives thought this would put a stop 
to their progress, and were much disappointed whett 
they foQtid the incantation of the priests of no avails 



THE JEWS IN JERUSALEH. 
Many of the Jews are in rich and comfortable eir* 
cumstances, and possess considerable property in Jeru- 
salem ; but they are careful to conceal their wealth, 
and even their comlbrt, from the jealaoa eve of theit 
rulers, kat they arwaken thek c«pidity[« la going fd 
visit a lespectabie Jew in the holy city, it is a eeromoft 
thing ta pass to his heoae over a laised foregffound, and 
up an awkward oaicr atair, ooiistracted iHiK voagh, 
unpolished stones, that totter under the foot; bat it 
improves as you aseend, and at ihe top has a lespeeta* 
ble appearance^ as it ends in an agreeable platform in 
front of the house. On entering the house itself, it is 
found to be clean and well tenkhed ; the sofas are 
covered with Persian carpetSb and the reaideats teem 
happy to receive you ; the visitor is entertained with 
conee and tobacco, as is the custom ia the houses of 
Turks and Christians. The ladies present themselves 
with ease and address, recalliag to memory the pleae- 
itkf society of Europe. The difference of manner 
arises from many of the Jewesses having resided in 
Spain or Portngal. where they have rid themselves of 
the cruel fetters ol the east, and, on retuminp^ to their 
beloved land, very properljr maintain their jnstlv ac* 

3uired freedom and rank ia society. Some ol the 
ewsj however, are in a wretched state of poverty, and 
the sight of such in Jerusalem is -peculiarly affecting. 
The heart of this wonderful people, in whatever d^me 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their promised 
rest ; they mourn over the ruins and would lick the 
very dust for her sake. Jerusalem is the centre around 
which the exiled sons of Judah build, in airy dreams, 
the mansions of their future greatness. In whatever 

$art of the world he mav live, the heart's desire of a 
ew, when gathered to his fathers, is to be buried in 
Jerusalem. Thither they turn froiQ Spain and Portu- 
gal, from Egypt and Barbery, and other countries 
among which they have been scattered; and when, 
aAer all their longings and all their struggles up the 
steps of life, we see them poor» and blind, and naked, 
in Uie streets of their once happy Zion, he must have 
a cold heart indeed that cai| remain untouched by 
their sufferings, or without uttering, a prayer that, tlw 
light of God's" reconciled countenance would shine on 
the darkness of Judah, and the day-star of Bethlehem 
arise in their hearts. — Keletk, 



GENIUS. 
Genius receives assistance from all the intellnetoal 
powers : but it is^owevei^ to be carefully distinguish- 
ed from them. We <oftefi meet with works of real 
menin^, abounding with errors ; the defect then is not 
m geniua, but in the. assisling powerft. Taste haff 
been called pasaive genius. It is necessary to direct 
the wild aallies of imagination,, and to regulate &e 
course of the inventive mind. Taste is more gene- 
rally bestowed on mankind than genius, and is depend*^ 
ent on cultivation and rules. Genius though always 
incojrrect without study and investigation^ still over^ 
leoroea every difficulty, and penetiates through the 
I thickest ana most hidden recesses. It stoops not lo the 
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UMlHes ritt>tif> tf lU^, tot, Ii i t4iti> of tham potfiv 
along ita inresittible coonp.. An exeeUent t^fie mfty 
exisi with liitU iATeniioa; but inirtBUoji La the dUtis- 
|^»lun|^ mark of flenitta. Taste ia improyed by 
compansoQ of the cufiereat giadea of aoHiaiity aad 
beauty. . Qeatns diadainiiur any imitattott^ atrikea out 
a path for itaeU^ wild and nazardous, where foot haa 
nerer trodden. The greatest incoirectnesa ia fre* 
Quently connected withgeniua ; numerous errors apring 
up ia the moat fruitful mind. The rioh aoil which 
gare birth to the oak, who waves his head in tlie tem- 
pest also produces weeds and sickly flowers. The 
slightest impulse is at times sufScient to rouse the fiiU 
strength of genius ; a spark communicated excites the 
most terrible explosion. Tiie greatest riylBr proceeds 
from the smallest fountain, and roils Ms billows with 
the Toiee of the doeaa. 

PERIODICAL AUTHORSHIP. . 

" There is ao labour more destructive to health tbia 
Ibat of ^wriodioal Uteratnre, and ia no species of men^ 
lal application, or erea of maninl employment, is the 
wear and tear* of body so early and ao aevenly felt. 
The readers of thoae li^t articles which appiear to 
i|Ost so tittle labour in the vorioua publications of the 
day, are little aware how mniiy constitutions arebitokien 
dowA ia tha eHrviae of theii literary uste. 

Dr, Joknmn. 

OBIOIN OP THB WORD DOLLAR. 

The derivation suggested for this word in Todd's 
edition of Johnion, is confirmed by the particular ex- 
pianatiotts of later lexieographers. In 1916, a silver 
mine was discovered at Joachim's thai, (St. Joachim's 
Dame,) in Bohemia ; and the proprietors in the fol- 
lowing year issued a great number of silver pieces, of 
about the value of the Spanish pesoduro^ which wn 
the name of Joaehim'a thaler, soMequently abbreviated 
uto tliales. Thus the dollar, lik^ the guinea* com* 
memorates the locality of the metal from which it was' 
originally coined^— Cbiiv^rsalion^ LtxitML 

TRB SIMOOH 

The best authenticated account of this wind is to 
be found in the writings of Bruce and Burckhardt. 
Bruce's account is as foUows. ''At 11 oVlock, while 
we were contemplating the rugged cops of uhigre, 
where we expected to solace ourselves > 'Ub plenty of 
good water, Idris called out with aloud "vce, 'Fall 
on your (aces, for here is the Simoom.' 1 v from 
the south-east a^haze come, in colour like the *irple 
part of the rainbow, but not ao compressed, or •. \, 
It did not occupy 20 yards in breadtn, and was abi. 
12 feet high from the ground. It was a kind of blusu 
upon the air, and it moved very rapidly, for I scarcely 
could turn to fall upon the gyonna, with my head to 
the northward, when I felt the beat of the current 
plainly upon my face. We f IT lay flat opon the ground, 
till Idns told us it had passed over. The meteor, or 
purple Haxe which I snw, indeed passed ; but a light 
air which stiU blew was of heat sujfficient to threaten 
suflbcation. For my part^ I found distinctly on my 
breast, that I had i m m Ded n part of it, nor was I freed 
of an asthmatic sensation tin I had been some months 
la Italy." 

TBMPEIUNY^ m THH ARMT. 
A letter to a gentleman in this city, frotn "an 6fficer 
in the U. 8. army^ dated Praiiie do Chien, March 4th, 
says : . ' i 

''Our regiment has improved very much of latej 
owing to a reform we have made among the soldiers, | 
by introducing a Tenmerance Society. Its effects are 
remarkable. Before this, ^ej were rery intemperate 5 
but now we seldom see a drunkto soldier. Most of 
the dficeta and soldiers have put down their names to' 



a aonaiinitioiH <axfcVUIig a«tfiy thhir Mnmr than 
win^. My own naios is down, although I draak no* 
thing. I put it down for example. The vo^Xfn is not 
even allowed to sell wiaa." 

There is certainly a visible change in the ^port- 
ment of people genonflly, causad by^ the Temperance 
Society, and thcwe who. aujpport this society deserve 
every man's sincere praise m their exertions^—AL 1. 



ITEMS Ot INTELUOENCR 

The great fKend of universal Ireedom, Lafayette departed 
this lift at Psria, on the 20th of Hsy, in the 81st year of his sg». 

The toiTitime city of Chien Chow in Chins, has nearly been 
swept away by a eudden buret of wafer thnragfa a ravioe. Up- ' 
waida of lapOO boosea wa» deatrayedi t<«vtbQr with a nuiabcr 
of ike iahamtanta, who were drowned- 

It was iiawntly stated pobhd]^ ibat tberf ars.m Lopdoa 
iao»»than half a SBiilion of pesfJe nocin the. habit of vtntmg 
any pUee of public worehip. In Pane it ia still worse— not 
more than 60,000, out of a population of 7 or 800,000, pretend 
to have any regard for the Sabbath, or the Ohfietiaa refigum. - * 

Impriepnment ie now genetaliy sobetlmied for wbwhtg in 
the English armf . 

taon. Win. thidger haabeen elected 'Govamor of New^fianip- 
aUn by 28,542 voteai ant of 30,173. • t 

The namber of children in the vatiooa piib1iasdife1»ef tba, 
city of New York, ia 11,266. The aamber of teacbcja m 4I> 
aaaiatant teachers 28, monitors 76, the aggregate of whoaa 
salaries for a year amoonts to #35,660. 
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POETRY, 

From the North American 
HOPE. 

Like the foam on the billow 

As it heaves o^er the daep^ 
like a tear on ine pillow 

When we sigh in oor deep^ 
Like the ayren that singa, 

We eanoot tall whae^ 
la tlie hope that hath waagi^ 

The phantom of air! 

Like the star*light of aladaesa 

Whan it glaama in death'a ayn^ 
Or the meteor of madness 

In the spirits* dajk sky } 
Like the aephyrs that pensh 

With the breath of their bu^ 
Are the hopes that we cheriah^- 

Poor baadnien of earth i 

The pleasuree and pains 

That pass o'er ns below. 
Pade like colours and ataias 

On the 6old winter's anowg 
All the iovaa of the boaom 

Hiaf bnma with delight^ 
Are mildewed in blossom. 

And withered with bli^t 

The sunbeam of feeling 

Eighta the niina of lova^ 
And sorrow is stealing 

(Fet- the vision above $ 
Like a Spirit nnbleat, 

Hope arandaia alone^ 
W.« ^ a heart ne'er at reat 

la »he future or gone. 

8d0 drinks firom times cup 

Tha brigbt aeetat olkbaMaa, 
Andber spirit rapnntanp. ,' 

'Hiitht gloris^ of em^,, 
ikut the wartd dniffs wita dea^' 

HiechanoeV'^bfisa, 
•As the bightliiaale'a btvadi < 

Waftstba ratdaaaalBs'ahMb 

From tho bowers of repose 

Like a ^>ectrs she starts, * 
And she breathes the spring's ttsia 

O^ar the depths of all hecrtai 
BntlataeyandfiBeluig 

Must Taniah in aonow. 
attack beMts have nd bealiif^ 

Bnpa signs o'er to-amrrow. -; 
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SECTION XIII. 



HISTORY. 



THE ISRAELITES. 



On the death of Sarah. Abraham took another wife 
by the name of Keiorah, by whom he had the following 
sons: Jokshan, Medan, Midtan, Ishbak and Shuah. 
Abraham, however, made Isaac his heir. "But unto 
the sons of the concubines which Abraham had, Abra- 
ham gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his 
son (while he yet lived) eastward, unto the east coun- 
try." 

Abraham died at the age of 175. His son Isaac suc- 
ceeded him in the patriarchal line, and also in his estate. 
He had twin sons by his wife Rebecca, named Esau 
and Jacob. At length a famine occurring, he went to 
Gerar, where he foUowed the example ot his father in 
calling his wife his sister, through fear of being killed 
for her sake, inasmuch as she was very beautiful. 
. When Isaac was old. he proposed to his son Esau 
to go out and hunt for nim some venison, and receive 
his blessing. Rebecca, who was partial to Jacob, de- 
termined to obtain the blessing for hun, instead of K$au, 
and therefore resorted to stratagem, which proved suc- 
cessful. (See Gen. xzvii.) Esau was so incensed at 
this that he threatened his brother's life, whereupon 
his parents sent Jacob to Padan-aram, among his kin- 
dred. On his way, he was favoured by a vision^ in 
which he was assured of the high destiny that awaited 
him in his posterity. Arrived at the house of his uncle 
Laban, he became enamoured of his daughter Rachel 
on account of her beauty, and proposed to sepe his 
uncle seven years, that he might have her for his wife, 
to which proposition his uncle agreed. But when 
the time arrived that he should have had Rachel, his 
uncle palmed off Leah, another daughter upon him. 
Jacob had therefore to serve seven years more to obtain 
RacheL 

In due time, Jacob became the father of a large fa- 
mily, and by adroit management, came into possession 
of no small amount of property. But wishing to return 
to his own country, and apprehending that his father- 
in-iaw might object to it, he took his family and effects 
and departed privately by night. Laban pursued him ; 
but being warned by God in a dream not to maltreat 
Jacob, his deportment on overtaking him was very dif- 
ferent from what it would otherwise have been. He 
merely expostulated with him on the manner^ of his 
departure ; and after an interview with his f<unily2 and 
the formation of a covenant with Jacob himseli, he 
returned to his own place, leaving him to proceed on 
bis ioumey. As Jacob went on his way, he received 
intelligence that Esau his brother was approaching 
him with an armed force; whereat he was greatly 
alarmed, and divided his flocks and herds into two 
bands, so that if Esau were to come into contact with 
the one. the other might escai>e. He likewise sent for- 
ward his family, but tarried himself behind. 

*' And Jacob was left alone ; and there wrestled a 
man with him, until the breaking of the day. And 
w^hen he saw that he prevailed not against him^ he 
touched the hollow of his thigh : and the hollow of Ja- 
cob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 
And he said. Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And 
Vol. IL— No, 13 



he said into him. What is thy name? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel : for as a prince hast thou power 
with God, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, 
and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said. 
Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name ? Ana 
. he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel : for I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved." 

After this most singular occurrence, Jacob passed 
on. At length he was met bv Esau and four hundred 
men ! But far different was that meeting from the one 
he had anticipated. Lo ! " Esau ran to meet him. and 
embraced him, and fell on his neck and kissed nim; 
and they wept!" After a most touching interview, 
Esau returned on his way to Seir, and Jacob journeyed 
to Succoth, where he built him a house, and made 
booths for his cattle. He at length came to Shalem, a 
city of Shechem. in the land of Canaan, where he 
bought a parcel ot a field of Hamor, the father of She- 
chem. It was about this period that occurred the mas- 
sacre of the Shalemites oy the sons of Jacob, which 
we have already noticed. After several additional 
iourneyings, Jacob reached Hebron, the home of his 
father Isaac; soon after which Isaac died, aged 180, 
and was buried by his sons Esau and Jacob. Here 
Jacob took up his permanent abode. 

Jacob had a great partiality to one of his sons by the 
name of Joseph, on which account his brethren envied 
him. Watching their opportunity, they sold him to a 
company of Ishmaelites that were on their way to 
Egypt, and made their father believe that he had 
been destroyed by wild beasts. Joseph was carried to 
Egypt^ and sold to an officer of Pharaoh by the name 
ofrotiphar. By a stranffe concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, the relation of whidi may be found in the xxxix. 
xl. and xli. chapters of Genesis, Joseph was introduced 
to the notice of Pharaoh as an interpreter of dreams, 
for the purpose of interpreting certain dreams of Pha- 
raoh himself. Those dreams Joseph explained as the 
omens of a great famine ; the consequence of which 
was, that he was exalted to the highest post of honour 
under the kin^, and measures were adopted to lay up 
stores of provision against the time of need. 

The dearth at lei^^ came on. It was of great ex- 
tent, embracing vanous countries, among which was 
the land of Canaan. Jacob being apprised that corn 
was to be obtained in Egypt, sent thither his sons to 
purchase it They were recognised by Joseph, but 
they did not reco^ise him. He did not choose at first 
to make himself Known to them, but by way of exper- 
iment spake roughly to them, and retained one of them 
as a pledge that they were not spies, demanding at the 
same time that they should brin^ their young brother 
Benjamin with them the next time they came, as a 
^oof that their account of themselves was authentic. 
They returned with their loads of com to their father, 
and were not long after compelled by the famine to ^o 
again to Egypt for more, and accordingly took Benjamm 
with them. It was on the occasion of this visit, that 
Joseph, to their utter astonishment, confusion, and ter 
ror, revealed himself to them as their brother ! Their 
fears, however, were soon dispelled, by his kind treat- 
ment, who loaded them with favours, and sent them 
back to their father, requesting him to come down to 
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Egypt On receiving inteUigcncc thai Joseph was 
Btul aUye, and governor of that land, the old patriarch 
fainted with jov. He finally journeyed thither, where 
he once more 1i)eheld his Joseph, whom he had long 
supposed dead. He continued in Egypt till his death, 
which happened seventeen years after, in his hundred 
and forty -eighth year. His sons carried his corpse to 
the land of Canaan, and buried it with those of Abra- 
ham and Isaac ; after which, they agjain returned to 
Egypt, and became permanent inhabitants, dwelling, 
however, by themselves in the land of Goshen, where 
they dwelt Defore the death of their father. At the age 
110 years died Joseph, enjoining upon his brethren to 
carry his bones with them when they should return to 
the land of Canaan. 

After these things there arose a new king in Egypt, 
who knew not Joseph. Fearinff that the Israelites 
were becoming too numerous for the safety of his king- 
dom, he commenced against them a system of intolera- 
ble persecution. Their cries of distress went up to 
heaven, and God, in answer to those cries, sent his ser- 
vant Moses with a message to their oppressor, bidding 
him to let them go free. But he refused, and added 
yet more to their burden. As a punishment for this 
obstinacy, God sent upon E^pt, by the hand of Moses, 
and Aaron his brotner, divers judgments; which 
finally compelled its monarch to assent to their de- 
parture. 

Having brought down the history of the Israelites to 
this point, we will pause here in relation to them, and 
bring forward that of the remaining nations to the same 
epoch. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE BfUSK OX. 

To civilized man, the extreme northern regions may 
appear cheerless and uninviting, because they are sub- 
jected to the almost unrelenting influence of wintry 
skies. Yet we have already seen that they are the 
favorite resorts of multitudes of animals, varying in 
size, characters, and habits. 

A species remains to be described which, of these 
forbidding regions, prefers the most barren aud desolate 
parts, and is found in the greatest abundance in the 
rugged and scarcely accessible districts lying nearest 
the r^orth Pole. This species, so far from being con- 
demned to a life of extreme privation and suffering, 
appears to derive as much enjoyment from existence, 
as those which feed in luxuriant pastures, or bask in 
the genial rays of a summer sun. 

In destining the musk ox to inhabit the domains of 
frost and storm, nature has paid especial attention to 
its security against tbe effects of both ; first, by cover- 
ing its boay with a coat of long, dense hair, and then, 
by the shortness of its limbs, avoiding the exposure 
that would result from a ^eater elevation of the trunk. 
The projection of the orbits of the eyes, which is very 
remarkable in this species, is thought by Parry to be 
intended to carry the eye clear of the large quantity of 
hair required to preserve the warmth of the head. 

Although some few items relative to this animal are 
to be gatnered from the woiks of the recent explorers 
of the northern regions, it is to Heame that we are al- 
most exclusively indebted for the natural history of the 
musk ox, as we have already been for that of most of 
the animals inhabiting the same parts of the continent. 
This excellent and accurate observer travelled, in the 
years 1769, '70, '71, and '72, and it is only to be regret- 
ted that he did not write down all he knew in relation 
to the northern animals. He appears to have frequently 
thought that what was so familiarly known to him, 
would not be of much use to others, and has thus with- 
held knowledge that few individuals can have a similar 
opportunity of gaining. Notwithstanding this, he has 
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anticipated all the recent explorers in every essential 

observation. . j r i. 

Heame states, that he has seen many herds ol musk 
oxen in the high northern latitudes, during a single 
day's journey, and some of these herds contained from 
eighty to a hundred individuals, of which number a 
very small portion were bulls, and it was quite uncom- 
mon to see more than two or three full grown males, 
even with the largest herds. The Indians had a notion 
that the males destroyed each other in combatting for 
the females, and this idea is supported by the wariike 
disposition manifested by these animals during their 
sexual seasons. The bulls are then so jealous of every 
thing that approaches their favorites, that they will not 
only attack men or quadrupeds, but will run bellowing 
after ravens or other Iturge birds that vent^ire too near 
the cows. 

Musk oxen are found in the greatest numbers within 
the arctic circle ; considerable herds are occasionally 
seen near the coast of Hudson's Bay, throughout the 
distance from Knapp's Bay to Wager Water. They 
have in a few instances been seen as low down as lat. 
60° N. Capt. Parry's people killed some individuals 
on Melville Island, which were remarkably well fed 
and fat. They were not commonly found at a great 
distance from the woods, and when they feed on open 
grounds, they prefer the most rocky and precipitous 
situations. Yet, notwithstanding their bulk and appa- 
rent unwieldiness, they climb among the rocks with all 
the ease and agility of the goat, to which they are quite 
equal in sureness of foot Their favorite food is grass, 
but when this is not to be had, they readily feed upon 
moss, the twigs of willow, or tender shoots of pine. 

The appearance of the musk ox is singular and im 
posing, owinff to the shortness of the limbs, its broad 
flattened crodced horns, and the long dense hair which 
envelops the whole or its trunk, and hangs down 
nearly to the ground. When full grown, the musk ox 
is ten hands and a half high, according to Parry, and 
as large as the generality, or at least the middling size 
of English black cattle ; but their legs, though lai^e, 
are not so lon^ ; nor is their tail longer than that of a 
bear, and like tnc tail of that animal it always bends 
downwards and inwards, so that it is entirelyhid by the 
long hair of the rump and hind quarters. The hunch 
on their shoulders is not large, being little more in pro- 
portion ihzn that of a deer. Their hair is in some parts 
very long, particularly on the belly, sides, and hind 
quarters ; but the longest hair about them, particularly 
the bulls, is under the throat, extending from the chin 
to the lower part of the chest, between the forelegs ; it 
there hangs down like a horse's mane inverted, and is 
full as long. 

The winter coat of the musk ox is formed of two 
sorts of hair, which is generally of brownish red, and 
in some places of a blackish brown colour ; the exter- 
nal being long, coarse, and straight, and the internal 
fine^ soft, and woolly. The outer hair is so long that 
it hides the greater part of the limbs, causing them to 
look disproportionately short. As the summer comes 
on, the short woolly hair is gradually shed, but the 
summers are so hot in these high latitudes, that the 
woolly coat commences growing almost immediately 
after the old coat is shed, so that the entire winter coat 
is completed by the return of the cold weather. 

From the shortness of the limbs and the weight of 
the body, it might be inferred that the musk ox could 
not run with any speed ; but it is stated by Parry, that 
although they run in a hobbling sort ot canter, that 
makes them appear as if every now' and then about to 
fall, yet the slowest of these musk oxen can far out- 
strip a man. When disturbed and hunted, they fre- 
quently tore up the ^ound with their horns, and turned 
round to look at their pursuers, and never attempted to 
make an attack. 

The month of August is the season in which the 
musk bulls are most disposed to combat, as they then 
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Gghl furionslf with each other for the females, and are 
jealous of the approach of erery thing as already stated. 
The caws calve about the eod of May or the beginnmg 
of June ; the calves are frequently whitisb, but more 
comnHHily mailed by a white patch (» saddle upon the 
back. 

The musk oxen lulled on Melville island dniins Par- 
ry's visit were very fat^ and their flesh, especially the 
heart, although very highly scented with musk, was 
considered very good food. When cut up, it had ail the 
appeaiaace of beef for the maiket Heame says, that 
the flesh of the musk ox does not at all resemble that 
of the bison, {Bot Americaaia,) but is more like that 
of the moose, and the fat is of a clear white, tinned 
with light azure. The yonng cows and calves furnish 
a very palatable beef, but that of the old bulls is so iu- 
Colerabty musty as to be excessively disagreeable. A 
knife used in cutting up such meat Becomes so strong- 
ly scented with (his suDstance as to require much wash" 
inr and scouring before it is removed. Musk ox flesh, 
xrkea dried, la considered by huoten and Indians to be 



very good. "la most parts of Hudsta'a Bay, it is 
known by the name of Kew-hagon, but amongst the 
northern Indians it is called Achees." The weight of 
the musk ox, aceording to Pairy, is about 700 lbs. ; that 
of the head and hide is 130 lbs. 

The boms of the musk ox are employed for rarioua 
punoses by the iDdians and Esquimaux, especially for 
making cups and spooits. Prom the long luir growing 
on the neck and chest, the Esquimaux oiake their mus 
chelo wige, to defend their faces from troublesome in- 
sects. The hide of the musk ox makes good soles for 
shoes, and is much used by the natives for this pur- 
pose. 

During the months of August and September, the 
musk oxen extend their migrations to the North Gear 
gian and other islands bordering the northern shores ot 
ihe continent. By the SrsI of October they have all leA 
the islands and moved towards the south. By Frank- 
lin's expedition, they were not seen lower than 66' N. ; 
though, as we have before stated from Ueuiw, thef 
are occasionally teen as low as 60°, . 



CHURCH OF ODR UIDT OF COLD SPRtNG. 

We herewith present our readers with a sketch by 
oar friend Weir, of the catholic chapel of " Our Lady 
of Cold Spring," one of most classical and beautiful 
little churches we have ever seen. The building ia of 
brick, coloured with a composition which gives it Ihe 
character and appearance of a light, yellowish-brown 
stone ; and the portico, which is of the Tuscan order, 
of the most correct proportions. Its situation, opposite 
West Point, on a high rock overhanging the Hudson, 
and surrounded by majestic mountains, is extremely 
well chosen ; and the traveller, sailing up and down 
the river, cannot but be struck with its romantic beauty. 

It was our foitune to be present at the consecration of 
ihif little temple, a few weeks since,* by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Dubois, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Power, Vaiela, and O'Reilly. The scene was most 
impressive. It was a calm Sabbath morning, full of 
quiet and repose, accompanied by a slight hazmess of 
the atmosphere, that communicated a soft and gentle 
hue to the suTTounding hills, and disposed Ihe mind to 
correspondii^ impressions. It was in the midst of the 
mojt majestic of His works that a temple was to be 
consecrated to the God of nature and of nations. The 

' Sunday Ih* IwdilT'finl of 



within being insufficient to contam the visiters and 
congre^tion, many of the latter might be seen kneel- 
ing without on the hard rock, and oSering up their 
silent deratians. Religion never looked more solemn 
or more divine, than when its riles were thus adminis- 
tered on the rock of ages. Choristers responded to the 
strains of the amiable and venerable bishop, whose 
gray hairs added dignity to his devotion, and a fine band 
' ' : attended, whose notes might be heard in the 
of the mountains. It was a scene we shall 
not soon and wish never to forget, for it was full of 
lofty inspiration, accompanied by associations of reli- 
gion, of charity, end of philantbromy. 

We could not help cherishing Ihe hope, that the erec- 
tion of this chaste and elegant little building, migh' 
form the commencement of an era of good-will among 
alt religious denominations. It seemed to us like ihe 
temple of peace ; as the shrine where all who worship 
the same God, and depend for salvation on The same 
Saviour, might come and lay down that load of unchris- 
tian antipathies which has separated mankind into in-* 
veterate factions, and delnged the earth with blood. Its 
bistoiy should be told, that the axanple mxy be fol- 
lowed. 
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The Tillage of Ck)ld Spring and its neighbourhood, 
from various causes, had became the residence of a 
large number of poor Irish catholics, and though there 
are churches of various denominations at that place, 
there was not one to which they could resort without 
hearing their faith questioned, and the objects of their 
veneration called by the most opprobrious names, 
agreeably to the orthodox practice of too many of the 
preachers of that religion which is all charity, all phi- 
lanthropy, all love to our fellow creatures. 

These people were too poor to provide themselves 
with a place of worship, and to none are the rites of 
their religion more important to their social habits and 
morals than the labouring classes of the catholic church. 
In this state of things, a gentleman having large inter^ 
ests in the neighbourhood, Mr. Gouvemeur Kemble, 
came forward to their assistance. He gave them the 
ground on which the church stands, and a considerable 
portion of the means for its erection, besides furnish- 
ing the plan, and giving a paternal superintendence to 
its pjogress and completion. The indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, pastor of the congrega- 
tion, supplied the remaining tunds. Mr. Kemble is a 
protestant, and so are we ; but this shall not prevent 
our bearing testimony to the liberal and philanthropic 
spirit, which, overlooking the metaphysical refinements 
of religion, resorts to its spirit and essence, and recog- 
nises all the worshippers of one Creator, and one Sa- 
viour of the world, as fellow-creatures and feliow-chris- 
tians, who, however they may differ in modes and 
forms, look up to the same eternal source in this life, 
and the life everlasting. 

Convenience and necessity are often found in con- 
flict with the natural taste of mankind for the pictur- 
esque and beautiful ; and in nothing more remarkably 
so, than in the location of religious edifices. If it were 
possible, we would always have our houses of worship 
isolated from the busy haunts of traffic and of pleasure. 
In cities this can never be effected ; but in the country 
we delight to see the sanctuaries of religion standing 
apart from amid the common scenes and objects of 
worldly care and interest and occupation. They should 
be held sacred from all sights and sounds of earthly im- 
port ; the solemn stillness of their presence can only 
harmonize with the murmur of the breezes, the myste- 
rious rustling of the foliage, and the thousand sootning 
tones of nature's music. The walk to the house of God 
should be through smiling fields, shaded by the ver- 
dant luxuriance of forest trees — the atmosphere that 
floats around should be the pure, fresh air of heaven, 
breathing sereni^ and peace ; the objects that it offers 
to the eye shoula be only such as invite to serious me- 
ditation, with no intrudmg incident or object of the 
world's contaminating impress, to break the chain of 
humble aspiration, that would lead to heavenly things. 
The throne of religion is man's heart ; but nature, in 
her calm untrammelled beauty, is religion's meetest 
empire.— iV: K Mtrror, 



CAVERN OF THE GUACHARO. 

Baron Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative^ gives 
an account of a remarkably interesting cavern, in the 
province of New Andalusia, about three short leagues 
from the convent of Caripe, and called the Cavern of the 

GOACHARO. 

A narrow path led the travellers across a fine verdant 
plain, when they turned westward, and were guided by 
a small river which issues from the mouth of the cave. 
During three quarters of an hour, they continued to as- 
cend, sometimes walking in the water, and sometimes 
between the torrent and a wall of rocks, by a path ren- 
dered slippery and fatiguing by masses of earth and 
trunks of fallen trees, which they had to surmount. On 
a sudden turn of the road, which winds like the stream, 
they found themselves before the immense opening of 



the grotto. Baron Humboldt states that the aspect of 
the place was majestic, even to an eye accustomed to 
the picturesque scenery of the Alps ; he had visited the 
Peak Cavern, in Derbyshire, and was acquainted with 
the different caves of Franeonia, the Harz and Carpa- 
thian mountains, and the uniformity generally observ* 
able in all these, led him to expect a scene of a similar 
character in that which he was about to visit ; but the 
reality far exceeded his expectations ; for, if the struc- 
ture of the cave, and the variety and beauty of the sta- 
lactites resembled those he had elsewhere witnessed, 
the majesty of equinoctial vegetation gave an indivi- 
dual character and indescribable superiority to the en- 
trance of the Cavern of the Quacharo. 

The entrance is a vaulted arch, eighty feet broad and 
seventy-two feet high ; the steep rock that surmounts 
this opening is covered with gigantic trees^ mixed with 
creeping and climbing plants and shrubs, oriUiant with 
blossoms of the richest colours, and the most varied 
forms.* These form natural festoons which hang be- 
fore the mouth of the cave, and are gently agitated by 
th^. passing currents of air. What a contrast between 
such a scene and the gloomy entrances to the caverns 
of northern climes, crowned with oaks and sombre 
larches ! But this luxuriint vegetation was not alone 
confined to the exterior ^ the traveller, on following the 
banks of this subtenranean stream into the grotto, beheld 
them with astonishment, adorned for thirty or fortv 
yards with the Praga palm-tree, plantain-leaved heh- 
conias, eighteen feet high, and arums that resembled 
trees in their size ! 

It was not found necessary to light their torches till 
they had reached the distance of 430 feet, owing to the 
continuous direction of the cavern, which allows the 
light of day to penetrate thus far ; and when this be- 
gan to fail, the hoarse, cries of the nocturnal birds, 
whence the place derives its name and celebrity, began 
to be audible from a distance. The Guacharo is about 
the size of a common fowl, and resembles in form the 
vulture tribe, with a beak surrounded by stiff hairs; its 
plumage is of a dark blueish gray, mixed with small 
streaks of black ; white large heart-shaped spots, bor- 
dered with black, mark the head, wings, and tail ; it is 
strictly a nocturnal bird, and is almost the only one 
which does not prey on animals, its food being truiu. 
The shrill, discordant noise made by thousands of these 
birds, brought from the inmost recesses of the cave, and 
reverberated from the arched roofs, form a clamor of 
which it is impossible to form an idea. Their Indian 
guides, by fixing torches to the ends of long poles, 
showed travellers the nests of the bird, which were 
constructed in funnel-shaped holes, with which the 
roof of the grotto was pierced in all directions, and ge- 
nerally at about sixty teet above their heads. 

There is an annual destruction of these birds by the 
Indians, 'who obtain from their young an oil much used 
in that country. They bring down their nests by means 
of long poles, and many thousands of the old birds are 
killed while endeavoring to defeod their helpless pro- 
geny ; they keep hovering over the heads of their ene- 
mies, uttering the most discordant cries. The young 
that fall with the nests are immediately opened, and a 
thick layer of fat that is found in their intestines is 
melted down in jwts of clay, and is known by the name 
of guacharo butter, (Manteca or Aceite,) it is half liquid, 
transparent, without smell, and may be kept a year 
without becoming rancid, and, according to the Baron 
who ate it at the convent, where no other oil is used, it 
imparts no disagreeable taste or smell to the food dress- 
ed with it. The habits of the bird, excluded from day- 
light, using little exercise, and feeding on vegetable 

♦ For the sake of our botanical readers, we may stetc, that 
among these the Baron enumerates a Dendiobkun (family Orchi- 
de») with golden flowers^ spotted with blade, and three inches 
long! A Bignoma, with a violet blossom ; a purple Dolichoa, and 
a magmfioent Solandra, the deep orange flower of which has a 
fleshy tube, four inches long. 
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food, secount for tke pmdnction of thii qoantttr oT ht 
in a maDDcr aoalogoot to (bat in which gets* and os«i 
are known to become lame bif stmilai modes of Ireit- 
ment ; the quantity of Ibis oil obtained, bean bat a 
amaU propartrmi l» ibe eainaae tbos made anniMUr by 
the hmten ; Ihey do not obtain mere than a 190 m 160 
bottles, of about aixtr enbie inehea each, of ptue man- 
ttea; the rest, irhieli » leaa tianipannt, u kept in 
earthen Teasels. 

There an two catites wh^ this deatraction of the 
birds at the oU-harvtil, as it u termed, b>T« not ezlir' 
Dated the nee ; one is, that the lodiane an poerented 
Dv luperstititn from jMnetnting very br into the interior 
of the carem, and toe other, that neighbonring caToms 
loo nnall to be penetrated by man, Mlbrd a place of 
security to them to beed and multiply in ; at least it 



The traTellen in oeMinning to e^lon the «n«, fbl- 
lowed the banks of the itteain which issues from it, 
and is from twenty to thinjr feet wide ; they punned 
diis eourae as far as the hilts formed of the ctucareous 
depositions admitted. When the lorrentwoundamong 
high masses of stalactites, Ihey were often obliged to 
descend into, the bed of the stream, which is only about 
two feet in depth; on its banks Ihejr obMrted great 
quantities of palm-tree wood, the remains of trunlu the 
Indians made use of to climb to the nests which they 
could not otherwise get down. 



'StiB ptmming the emrs* '<rf ta* nrer, the caTem 
pteserring the same width aad hei^i to the distance 
of 1458 feel from the mouth ; the mvellen on turning 
round, were struck with the singularly beautiful appear- 
ance which a hill covered with the richest Tegeiation, 
immediately fronting the entrance of the grotto, pn 
sented ; this, brilliantly^ illuminaiad by die sim's'nrs. 
and seen thrtmgh the vista of the dark cave, fonneu a 
attUdng contrast to die surrounding obscurity ; while 
tlw laige stalftctitea depending from the rorf wen re- 
liered against the luminoas imek ground of verdure. 
After annnoanting, with some difficulty, an abrupt rise 
in the ground when the stnam forms a nnall cascade, 
they found that the care diminiahed in height to fortv 
fee^ Inu retained its original direction ; hen a btackiah 
mould waa found, either brought 1^ die rirulet or 
washed down from the roof by the rain water, which 
penetrates the creriees of the rock ; and in this, to the 
'deligbt'of dM travdlera, they found seeds growing, 
which had been brouiht thus far into the cave by the 
birds, but so altered by the depriTBtion of lif ht, that 
diey could not even recognise the species of plant thus 
prodoced under saeh uuISTDunble circumstances. It 
was found inpossibte to persuade the Indian guides to 
advance farther ; the cnes of the birds nndered still 
more horrible by the contraction of the cave, had such 
an effect on their minds, that they absolulely refused to 
proceed ; and to the ngret of Humboldt and bis fViend 
Ihey were compelled to retrace their steps. 



This ediBce is built of marble from the quarries at 
Sing Sing, and exhibits a specimen of the EnglUh 
cotlegiate style of architecton. It is situated between 
Washington Place and Waverly Plsce, and fronts 
Washington Square towards the west. The building is 
one hundred feel wide, and one hundred and eighty 
feet long. In front, tnis oblong is divided into five 
parts — a central boildina, with wings flanked by tow- 
ers, one rising on each of the four comen of the edifice. 
This central building, or chapel, is superior to the nst 
in breadth, heishi, and character; and is somewhat 
similar to that of King's College, Cambridge, England 
— « masteiptece of pomied arcnitectnre, and the model 
for succeeding ogeg. It is fifty-five feet broad and 
eightv-five deep, including the octangulu turrets, one 
oT wnich rbes at each of the four comers. The two 
ends are gabled, and are, as well as the sides, crowned 
with an embatded parapet. The chapel will receive its 
principal light from awindow in the western end. Tbii 
window is twenty-four feet wide and fifty high. It haj 



eight lightt and two tmbattled traiMvnt. The heads 
of the lights an einque-foiled in a plain arch, and the ' 
divisions above are quatre-failed. Over the head of 
the window is a drip-stcaie with plain ratitms. From 
the central building, or chapel, vimgt project right and 
left, and are four stories in netght, &nked by towers of 
five, supported by angular butlrestes of two stages, run- 
ning above an embattled parapet, and are at the top 
themselves emballled. The windows in the wings 
hare square heads, with two lights, a plain traniiMn, 
and the upper division tre-foiled. The heads of the 
windows an labtUed, and have plain retumt. The 
lower range of windows is set on a tablet, which serves 
as a base, and the two ranges nest above are set on 
strings, which return around the tomts and stop against 
tlie buttresses. Buttresses an attached to the wall of 



the wings, both in front and flank, and rise two stories, 
finishing on the front face with triangular crockelted 



headt, crowned with a finiaL The battlemented parts 
throughout the building have horizontal capping, with 
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the exception of the gjable, where the cappiiig follows 
the slope. The principal entrance is under the great 
western window, throuffh a richly moulded and deeply 
recessed portal, flanked by buttresses of two stages, the 
upper stage set dla^nally, and rising above an embat- 
tled parapet, finishmg in triangular crocketted heads, 
crowned with a jnimocle. The doors are of oak, richly 
panelled, and filled with tracery of open-^workj closely 
studded with bronze. Entering at tne west ajid prin- 
cipal door, you pass on the right to the room oiiht jani- 
tor, and to tne apartments of the professor of chemistry 
and botany^ or on the left to the office of the clerk of 
the university, and rooms for classes in the ancient and 
modem languages. Ascending a broad flight of steps 
immediately before the great western entrance, you 
reach the principal floor, which contains rooms devoted 
to the use of literary societies, one large lecture room, 
and rooms for classes in mathematics, natural philoso^ 
phy, rhetoric, and belles^ettres^ intellectual and moral 
philosophy, history, civil engineering, and the higher 
classes in ancient and oriental languages. On the 
upper floors, right and left of the chapel, are the studio 
or the professor of design with the cabinet of models 
and illustrations, and other extensive apartments for 
the fine arts, libraries, and collections in natural histo- 
ry, mineralogy, and antiquities. An observatory b also 
to be erected on one of the towers. 

The building is now nearly at its height and will be 
ready for occupation in May next, and will form a no- 
ble ornament to the square on which it fronts. 

The university, however, has not waited for the 
completion of its own buildings, in order to commence 
the business of instruction. The institution was open- 
ed for the reception of students on the first Monday of 
October, 1832 ; and its success, as to the number of its 
students and the efliciency and usefulness of its ex- 
tended system of instruction, we believe, has even sur- 
passed tne expectations of its friends. The officers 
already appointed are the following, viz. : — 

Rev. J. M. MatthewSL D. D. Chancellor. 

Rev. H. P. Twpan, Professor of moral and intellflctaal pluloso- 

phy and belie-letU'es. 
R. B. Patton, Professor of the Greek language and literature. 
Rev. J. Proudfit, Profeeeor of the Latin lanraage and literature. 
Rev. George Bash, Professor of Hd>rew and Oriental languages. 

C. W. Haodey, Professor of mathematics. 
W. Norton. Professor of natural philosophv. 
Lewis C. Beck, Professor of chemistry and botany. 

L. D. Gale, Acting Professor of geology and mineralogy. 

S. F. B. Morse, ^^ofessor of the literatore of the arts of den^ 

D. B. Donbass, Professor of architecture and of civil engineenng. 
Charles L. Panneotier, Professor of the French language and 

literature. 

Lorenzo L. Da Pontes Professor of the Italian language and lite- 
rature. 

Charles Rabsdan, Acting professor of the Spanish language and 
hterature. 

Rev. W. Emflupentacli, Profeaior of the German language and 
literature. 

The plan of instruction embraces a full course in the 
classical, mathematical, and philosophical studies, usu- 
ally pureed in our colleges ; and we are glad to per- 
ceive, from the regulations of the university, that the 
amount of requirements from students who enter this 
course, and become candidates for the Baccalaureate, is 
unusually gieat It is much to be desired that the 
standard of scholarship in our country should be eleva- 
ted ; and that our liberally educated young men should 
aim at becoming finished scholars, and not be satisfied 
with the attainment of a degree after a hurried progress 
through their academical studies. We hope this object 
will l^ steadily pursued by the university, and that the 
institution will meet with the hearty co-operation of 
the public in its efforts for the accomplishment of so 
desirable a step in American literature. 

The benefits of the institution are by no means con- 
fined to the students who pursue this full course. The 
system of instruction is -^o arranged that any young 
gentleman may select for himielf, or hij guardian for 



him, 8uoh branches of education as xsMf be most to htf 
taste, or as nuiy be most important to him in the busi 
ness of his future life ; on the completion of which, he 
receives an honorary testimonial as to hh progress and 
attainments. In this way, advantages are presented to 
young gentlemen who may wish to devote themselves 
to the more practical professions, which, in a city like 
this, are found to be of great importance. 

Recently as the institution has been opened, it has 
already become the resort of several graduates from dif- 
ferent colleges, who wish to extend their education be- 
yond the usual college course. This is the necessary 
consequence of the variety and extent of the professor- 
ships already established; and it must become still 
more so, as other departments of the whole university 
system shall be filled up. 

We learn, with much pleasure, that in addition to 
the present appointments m literature and the sciences 
generally, the university is about to ori^anize a faculty 
of law. This we consider a great desideratum in our 
city, and if the appointment of law professors is judi- 
ciously made, we nave no doubt that this department 
will be numerously attended. It has long been a sub- 
ject of wonder and regret, that notwithstanding the 
eminence and abundance of legal talent in our state, 
our young men have been obliged to go abroad for the 
advantages of a law school. We have heard of several 
of our most eminent jurists as already in nomination 
for the contemplated appointments. 

Before we close this notice we have a suggestion to 
ofier, which, not for our own gratification, but for the 
cause of taste and elegance, and the greater beauty of. 
the edifice, we hope, may not be sufieiid to fall unheed- 
ed to the ground. By a glance at the engraving it will 
be seen, that over the principal entrance is a noble 
windoiiv; of vast dimensions, by which the chapel of the 
university is lighted. Why snould not this window be 
of rich stained glass ? The art of making it, which was 
so long lost, is now restored, and glass may be procured 
of hues as brilliant and unfading as those with which 
the rays of light are tinged that fall upon the tessalated 
pavements of the old cathedrals in Europe. We know 
not whether the trustees, under whose direction the 
univeraity is built, have tne right and power to adopt 
the proposition^ nor whether they would feel them- 
selves justified m making the adaitional expenditure ; 
but even should they not, we trust that there is enough 
of public spirit and munificence in this wealthy city to 
obviate all difficulties of that nature. It would he a 
generous and noble deed in the occupints of the houses 
near the university to join in raising a fund sufiicient 
for the purpose ; or it might be obtained by a general 
subscription. In one way or the other, we hope that 
the donation will be made ; confident that in witness- 
ing the splendid and beautiful effect of the stained 
glass, there is no man who will not feel pride and plea- 
sure in the thought that he was instrumental in pro- 
curing it. — N. Y, Mirror, 



SELF-EDUCATION. 



Much less of success in life is in reality dependant 
upon accident, or what is called luck, than is commonly 
supposed. For more depends upon the objects which a 
man proposes to himselt ; what attainments he aspires 
to ; what is the circle which bounds his visions and 
thoughts ; what he chooses, not to be educated for^ but 
educate himself for ; whether he looks to the end and 
aim of the whole of life, of only to the present day or 
hour ; whether he listens to the voice of indolence or 
vul£^r pleasure, or to the stirring voice in his own soul, 
urging his ambition on to laud^le objects. 



Nothing is more easy than to represent as imperti 
nences any part of learning that has no immediate re- 
ference to the happiness or convenience df mankind. 
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ANCIENT A&MOUB. 

We hope, most sincerely, thai the world is not to be 
scourged by cruel and unnalutai wars much lonser ; 
and that the rising ^nerai ion will soon read every thing 
relating to thia Hubjecl as they now do the accounts of 
gladiatorial combats and other wicked prectices, which 
tkBTe long ago ceased. Still, it may not be unisa to 
treat of warlike subjects occasionally. 

The engravin? represents the " {nooply" or complete 
Jirmour of the Jexrs and other nation, 1800 years ago. 
Perhaps we may get as lively an account of what it 
consisted from the sixth chapter of the epistle of 6t. 
Paul to the Kphesians, as from any part of history. 
The apostle mentions it incidentally, tnit his account 
is reiy full, as the following extracts will show. 

" Having your loins girt about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the bre<Miplate of righteousness ; and your feet 
thod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; above 
alL taking the shield of faith — the helmet of salvation, 
Kud the wword of the spirit." 

It should be mentioned, however, that the breastplate 
was something more than a mere plate of metsi worn 
over the breast. It sometimes covered all the fore part 
of the body, and extended a little way over the arms ; 
not far, however, for this would have diminished their 
activity. By shoes, loo, appear to be meant, eases for 
the whole leg, almost from the foot to the body. As to 
their shields, they were sometimes very large ; and it 
' a warrior to have 



Indeed, all the armoni was heavy. In the Athencnm 
of Boston, are pieces of ancient armour preserved, such 
■s helmets and breastplates ; the great weight of which 
wotild surprise you if you should see them. 

MYTHOLOaY. 

BELLONA. 

"Bellona is the goddess of war, end the compuiion 

of Mars; or, as others say, his sister or wife. She pre- 

Efor hitn his chariot and horses when he goes to 
It is plain that she is called Bellona from helium, 
s otherwise called Duel from duellum. at {torn 
the Greek word beltme a ' needle,' whereof sne is said 
to be the inventress. Her priests, the Belloaarii. sacri- 
ficed to her in their own blood ; they hold in each hand 
naked swotds, with which they cut their shoulders, 
and wildly ran up and down like madmen ; upon which 
people thoQsbt that (after the sacrifice was ended) they 



were able to foretell future events. Claudian Introduces 
Bellona combing snakes ; and another poet describes 
her shaking a burning torch, with hei hair hanging 
loose, stained and clotted with blood, and running 
through the midst of the ranks of the army, uttering 
faOTrid shrieks and dreadful groans. 



And thniugh both umieB up and ctowi , 

' While from her honid breut Tlsaqihoiu 

1 in Homer we have a description of a battle in 
which Hars, Minerva, and Discord, ai« engaged : — 
nm varions vations ri 
IT, and ounAu'd the sc 



Each host now joina, and aach a gai inniiesi 
llieae Hars incnu and iboea BTmerva urn. 
Pate night arouw^ and drgaded TerrDiir nun 



And DiMoid, ra^ng, bathea tba pmple plain. 
Diacotd, din aater of tha ■laugfal'nng pi>w'r, 
Small at her tHnh, but tisng n'tr hour ; 
While scaiee the alue* her honid bead canbooDdi 
She atalka on earth, and ihakea tba wortd anxma I 
Hie naliona bleed where'er her attft ahe tomst 
The groan atill deepens, and ibe combat burns. 
Before the temple of this goddess there stood a pil- 
lar called Bellica, over which the herald threw a spear, 
when he proclaimed war. 

" Bellona is a subordinate being, who, even by her 
appearance and deportment, betrays her inferior stand- 
ing. In her wild aspect, no quiet look discloses the 
divine sfmrk of inward wisdom, or inventive genius. 
Her glaring eve darts rage and fury ; her figure is no! 

Kaced with that nobility of air in which the ruler ol 
tiles, and the august guide of the heroes is to be re- 
cognised ; her headlong mipeiuosiiy, her cruel desire of 
murder and devastation, discover the worthy companion 
of Discord, as well as the feioeiout driver of the snort 
of Mars." 



VICTORY. 
" VicloiT, called by the Greeks Nike, was honoured 
a deity by the Cilreciens. Hesiod says, she was the 
daughter of^ Styx and Pallas. The Sabines called her 
Vacuna; &om this name came the feast which the an- 
cients called Vacunalia. Plutarch asserts, that th* 
Egyptians called Victory Naplhe. She was an attend 

" The goddess Victory h«d several temples at Romas 
Her figure is to be met with upon a great many mona- 
ments, marbles, gems, and medals. She is generally 
represented with wings, holding a branch of a palm- 
— " one hand, and a crown of laurel in the other 
: her sometimes mounted upon a globe, to show 
that Victory rules over all tlie earth : we meet with 
them upon the medals of the emperors, to signify ihv 
ailnnii 



they have conquered all the worl^ and that a 

subject to their govenmient. Victory, though ver^ 
;ly, IS likewise found without wings^ writing upon a 
shield, supported bv a pillar, and holdmg her left foot 
upon a helmet. The Greeks picmred her sometimes in 
that manner, and called her Apteros, which signifies 
without wings. Pnsanias says, that there was at Athena 
Victory which had no wing, and that Calamis the 
lulplor took a copy of iL Toe Athenians made her 
without wings, says the same author, that she might 
continue wiui them, and not fly away any where else. 
To the same purpose we meet with two verses in the 
Anthologia Gmeca, which were put npon a statue of 
Victory, whose wings were burnt by a flash of light- 
ning. The sense of^the verses is this. Rome, queen 
of £e world, thy glory can never perish, since nnwing- 
ed victory caimot fly away." 

THE STORY OP TERECS. 
'■ Tereus, the son of Mars, by the nymph Bistonu^ 
married Progne, the daughter of Fandion, king of 
Athens; when he himself was king of Thrace. Thb 
Progne had a sister called Philomela, a virgin in mo- 
iluty uul beauty inferior to none. Sne lived with the 
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father at Athens. Pvogne heing desiroas to see her 
sister, asked Tereos to bring Philomela to her, with 
which he complied. Tereus fell desperately in love 
with Philomela; and, as they travelled together, be- 
cause she refused to favour his addresses, he over* 
powered her, and cut out her tongue ; and returning 
afterwards to his wife, be pretended that Philomela 
died on her journey ; and that his story might appear 
true, he shed many tears, and put on mourning. But 
injuries sharpen th$ wit, and a desire of revenge 
makes people cunning : for Philomela, though she wa^ 
dumb, found out a way to tell her sister of the villany 
of Tereus» She described the violence offered her in 
embroidery, and sent the work folded up to her sister. 
Progne no sooner viewed it, than she was so transported 
with passion that she could not speak, her thoughts 
being wholly taken up in contriving how she should 
avenge the alfront. Firstj then, she hastened to her sis- 
ter, and brought her home without Tereus's knowledge. 
Wnile she was thus meditating revenge, her young son 
Itys came and embraced his mother; out sne carried 
him aside into the remote parts of the house, and slew 
him while he hung about her neck. When she had 
killed him, she cut him into pieces, and dressed the 
flesh, and gave it to Tereus for supper, who fed heartily 
on it. After supper he sent for nis son Itys : Progne 
told him what she had done, and Philomela showed 
him his son's head. Tereus, incensed with rage, rushed 
on them both with his drawn sword; hut they fled 
away, and fear added wings to their flight; so that 
Progne became a swallow, and Philomela a nightin- 
gale. Tereus was also changed into a hoopoe [vpupo,] 
which is one of the filthiest of all birds. The gods out 
of pity changed Itys into a pheasant. 



THE HORRORS OF WAR. 



The harrowing incident related in the following ex- 
tract, is but one of a multitude, equally dreadful, which 
occurred at the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo. It is 
taken from " Recollections of the war in Spain," by 
Lieutenant Kennedy. 

" Passing through a narrow street with two Scottish 
sergeants, I heard the shriek of a female. Looking 
up, we saw at an open lattice, by the light of a lamp 
sne bore, a girl about sixteen ; her hair and dress dis- 
ordered, the expressive olive countenance marked by 
an anguish and extreme terror. — A savage in scarlet 
uniform dragged her backward, accompanying the act 
with the vilest execrations in English. We entered 
the court-yard, where the hand of rapine had spared us 
the necessity of forcing a passage. My companions 
were humane, conscientious men, with the resoluteness 
that in military life almost invariably accompanies 
these qualifications. Armed for whatever might ensue, 
they kept steadily by me until we arrived at a sort of 
corridor, some distance from the extremity of which 
issued the tones of the same feminine voice imploring 
mercy in the Spanish tongue. Springing forward, 
my foot slipped into a pool of blood. Before I could 
recover, the door of the apartment whither we were 
huriying opened, and two soldiers of my own company 
discharged their muskets at us, slightly wounding one 
of the gallant Scots.— Intemperance nad blinded the 
rufiians, and frustrated their murderous intention. — 
We felled them to the ground, and penetrated into 
the chamber. 

" The room wherein we stood had been devoted to 
the festivities of a retired family of moderate fortune. 
It contained the remains of tbose decent elegancies 
that properly appertain to the stranger's apartment in 
a dwclhng of the middle class. Mutilated pictures 
and fragments of expensive mirrors strewed the floor, 
which wa» uncarpeted, and formed of difierentkiiids of 



wood curiously tasselated. An ebony cabinet, doubt- 
less a venerable heirloom, had sufiered as if from the 
stroke of a sledge. An antique sideboard lay over- 
turned : a torn mantilla drooped on a sofa, ripped and 
stained with wine. The white drai)ery, on which 
fingers steeped in gore had left their traces, hung 
raggedly from the walls. 

" On investigation, the sergeants found the dead body 
of a domestic whose fusil and dagger showed that he 
had fought for the roof which covered him. His 
beard had been burned in derision with gunpowder. 
One of his ears was cut off, and thrust into his mouth. 
In a garret recess for the storage of fruit, two female 
servants were hidden, who could scarcely be persuaded 
that they had nothing to fear. Having flown thither 
at the approach of tne ferocious mtruders, they had 
sufifered neither injury nor msult. They came to the 
room where I linj^ered over an object, unconscious, 
alaff ! of my commiseration, and in accents half chokea 
by sobs, called upon Donna Clara. I pointed to the 
alcove where the heart-broken lady had flung herself 
on the bleeding corpse of her ^prey-haired father. She. 
too, might have had a sheltering place, could her filial 
piety have permitted her to remain there when her 
high-spintea sire feebly strove to repel the violators of 
his hearth. 

" Master of a few Spanish phrases, I used them in 
addressing some words of comfort to the ill-starred 

firl. They were to her as the song of the summer 
ird carolled to despair. Her sole return was a faintly 
recurring plaint, that seemed to say, * Let my soul de- 
part in peace.' 

^^ I motioned to her attendants to separate her from 
the beloved source of her unutterable sorrow. They 
could not comply without the application of force bor- 
dering upon violence. Bidding them desist^ I sij^fied 
a desire that they should procure some animating re- 
storative. The sergeants withdrew. One of the women 
held the lamp, the other gently elevated her mistress^ 
head. Kneeling by the couch in the alcove. I poured 
a little of the liquor into a glass, applied it to tier lips — 
then took it away, until I had concealed my unilbrm 
beneath the torn mantilla^ 

*' Afiliction, thou hast long been m^ yoke-fellow I 
Thou hast smitten to the core of my being with a fre- 
quent and a heavy hand ; but I bless an all-wise and 
all-merciful God, who tries that he may temper us^ 
that I have not a second time been doomed to witness 
aught so crushing to the soul — so overwhelming in wo, 
as the situation of the young creature over whom I 
watched on the baleful midnight of our victorv. 

'^ She had bafiled with a mijg^ht exceeding her sex's 
strength, against nameless indignities, and Sie bore the 
marks or the conflict. Her maiden attire was rent into 
shapelessness ; her brow was bruised and swollen ; her 
abundant hair, almost preternaturally black, streamed 
wildly over her bosom, revealing in its interstices fresh 
Waving streaks of crimson, which confirmed the tale of 
ultra-barbarian outrage ; her cheek had borrowed the 
same fatal hue from the neck of her slaughtered paient, 
to whom, in her insensibility, she clung with love strong 
as death. Daughter of Spain ! — well was it for thy sire 
that he was gone from a polluted world — well was it 
for him to whom thou wouldst have flown in thy deso- 
lateness, that his place was filled by a stranger to his 
wounded dove— one who, though devoted as a brother, 
could better bear up tinder the bitter ministrations of 
that hour. 

''Through the means adopted, she gave token of 
revival. Her hand had retained a small gold cross, 
and she raised it to her lips. The closed lids were 
slowly expanded from her large dark eyes. A low, 
agonizing moan followed. I hastened to present the 
wine. In the act, the maniilla fell from the arm which 
conveyed the glass. Appallingly she shrieked — became 
convulsed — passed from fit to fit — expired !" 



SECTION XIV. 



L'GOUflE DU aUNT'BSMlT. 
rat cBURea or m rtxHm ntmaTtjrnL 



9hhte<)ific«i) til(uti>d on Ihe comer u'Fnnklin Slid 
' nhnrek M«M*. Tbe form u thtl cj b Oreek prostyle 
tnmle, -wkk a tettvstjrle lotiic portini, dee^jr receated, 
family 'n*a eohmns in the pr^moi, forming a donUe 
Mnfe. TMs dDuUs ransc of rahnans contritxitei ad- 
dMoAkl mMI^, wWletM mat deMh of the portico 
teiWca' tlM better toaffbrd abeher ftaa tite north and 
■•(%^#hiefa ia ytrf detirable in the winter aeuon,] 
airf1MUI«l*A«)aptediii«MMqueneedf thefmm of the 
pTMdrf, wUeh ia-long and nartoW; u much room be- 
iBf firm 4o the interior a* wu deiifed by^ the Vestry, 
or- W W J fena a gOoi pfoponlon to the e^e, and (ire 
i naiMB aien«M to Ae roiee. The breadth of the 
fiMi ia tltf ftet; th^ InvH inchtding die atqit, ii 
' nlwflft;^f»Mi,andthelttKth uvne hundred feet. 

The interior ii on tbe ^an of the cros*, similar, in 
tki* M«pae^ ts th« enthednle orSaftipe, hiring a' nare 
•Md tnaatft, wMfcadoaMimvihe intersection. Ei^ 
lieUr 4nMMentad ItMae admnnt, eimihr to thoM of 
thrKMeriMibin, In the Aer^wli* of Athens, support a 
Mnai-oiMtilAr wehad oeiKng', at the iMerseetioti of the 
■wn i«d i n i M ip t j Wbu iN Mi e nt idn ed y and the irhole 
is puaUad and nooMad -wkfa the Ionic and UsbiaQ 
Vftatkiiam, aitbt inehen 4Mp, wtth the en, dart, and 
Uirf^ of •aridimenL Ttaa exterior of the Ame i% 
enwqoAwith ft1a«OTR, of the ezaat aiiAnBd&shtte 
the momtmmt of l^ licratea, at Atbata. The portieo 
if eompoaad Aon Ika bM Mnn^M of Attmatn Ionic. 
It ia tof^lnri in its frapittioB, aM, ■»• belinn, the oBly 
•XMBpb of k diplen] paniBv(» ncwi w with a doMle 




We hare *tated that the interior is simiTar m plan to 
the caihedtats of Europe. It is only in that it ap- 
proaches the form of ■ crots. The diepoaition of the 
cohnnns. tbe form of the ceiling, and the eottj> (Tail of 
the whole are mainly original ; no interior frith which 
ire are acquainted presenting the Mme arrangcraem, 
althourii St. Stephen's, Walmok, Loodoo, the master- 
piece of Sir Christopher IPren, fhmithed the hint. The 
nuible it of the Siiu-Sintf qaany^nd is the best speci- 
men yet fmnished from thence. The superintendence 
was in the cue of Mr. IT. Wells, of this city. 

Such is the technical description of the new'Firai^ 
Protestant Church, erected in this cfty by the congre- 
gatioD that fonnerlr worshipped in nne stteet^^ia'a 
small, antique building-, with a low wjum* tower and 
h^ conical roof, that, with its purely Ft«nefa atpeet, 
carried the beholder at once hi imagiuation (o sonM 
time-worn tillage of Langnedoc or La Vendee. This 
was another of the tew anliqidtles of ffeW TbHk ; nid 
it grtered tn sorely when the destroying hand of im- 
prcrement fell ^sO upon its reneraUe fcnn, and lerelM 
it«i1« the earth npoij wMch It bad so Itmg rested, cAht^ 
solemn, and peaceAil amid the snmunduic ranirofl of 
thrifty occupation, like an aged rock unnwr«d In tfte 
reAless Commotittn of the etrcmnflnent wniets. It ia 
true, however, d»i, in this iMtanee, neeeaiity com- 
mttuded Ae week ^o he peribtmed. The edrie* kad 
become so imaH for the aceenBnodatlon of those who 
worshipped in itj and tbetall wa»«ho«sea br whieh-U 
WIS gtidtiaUy sofTOunded, as tbe sn»ets w tlie neiBttT 
became the wntre of an aetire and wM«lT-«teB««l 
eommercs, so ConHM^ ■*■* *>>• hmMe ehsut^ »>«> 
tbe shade, Hm, even at »otmiVf, tha light '*™»!>/^< 
wu but « short rMioTeftan«T«Bl»|dimBeBB. Xlwt 
part of the city, lot^ had b«ean» nbaoM dMfeT*ed *■ m 
^Mtn*rt^n*m09, and hf Car tli» Urgpa yart of th* 
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MBfr^itMn had tbrii hc oiM M mch & dutaaee, in die 
■WM Btodna ttrwt* toward the nortbem admiutr of 
Hm nwtnifiolU, u lo nuke tl unnleaMnt. not lo My diS- 
enll, for Ibem lo'utend Mmee w the Md ekoKh, wImb 
tbt wntber was in any degree nniaTonrable. Thef 
loD( cndnrcd the inconrenience* amid which tbeir pnb- 

Ue religioiu dutie* wen ^rfbnaed, with a ■-- — 

__i __^» ^■'^-'^^'f m thiwfltflyw. and 



lUrem 
Cliwch 



Itdian of Mlvatini ; and, at iMigth, with a monifleeDce 
and ubnalilr of qMiil not lat> irorthy of admiqtioa, 
imiaed antoof tkem*elTe* a fond Bofficient to procuia 
the froand and cmet the haodwme building, repre- 
amtM in the angnriny. The Ihmt, «inally lemui* 
able ttx tinqdicity, magaitudej and elegance, it upon 
Fnnklin atreet, and the qtactou* and Terr haudiome 
dwaUiog^koaae adjoining il, ia the rctideoce of the 
eieikd He. Tenen, the paator of the ecmgregaiion, 

.jrch atnc^ on which the aide of the new church 

axipnda, already eaatains, we beliere, more religiout 
edmcei than ai^ other of equal length in the city— aix, 
ii^ejnling the B^iietmeeting-hoiue in Canal itreet, '^- 
JVo^tofwhloh ia exacElv i^|»o«iie the extrenuiy of' 
atiect. In the rear ol the new French Proleitant 
dbuich ia the Italiaa opera houte, of which we baTe 
iin^ faaqnawt ffedictiMa, that it will at tome time or 
Oih*t, be dedicated to the worablp 4rf the Almighty, and 
tjuaa baeora* more in hsiuony of character with the 
Blrasl>ir« between which it atande. 

We kwa aitendad the celebaalicn of dirine aerrice 
is tlie fhttruh, and, althou^ we can -add »«»>■! i^g i« 
tba aeouacy or niauteneaa of the daieiiption, ai mek, 
w« an anabled lo ^eak toon adriaedly of the genani 
aSecl, and lo eonTey information in lelation to aoine 
jpaniculan, which, parhiuia, may not be without in- 
tanat to tha reader. The fatt clriking inpraaaien 
cpeatad vpoa anteiiag ia that of nncomaiaa chaeiaaeei 
" ty I the architectural ityle ia more pure 

_.___«( iJmu in Aoy aamUar edi&ae that haa 

ftdlan «4<Un tm obaerraM*, and the charactar of 
(faaaiB nlmiirw ia paifeoUy Mtuined tbrougboiw, with 
4ie.awgta ewn jHiow itf.t)Mi Jee k a nd pulpit, whuh are 
tw sHKh bwMted wilih pntnMW, aad cut tqg, iif we 
M«y uaa->llHi «nwea>ioBi, iMo loo nany aaiall eompaM- 
nMlm far iba Oerie a^^rla </ their fwm. The pre- 
do»iMM fattwe of Ibf aAifei iaalmM an axiMM of 



degant pUinnea* ; the aivhitect haa wiaely idied, fir 
hie efiect, exduairely npoi baanly at foam ud haimony 



make im execptka. 
taking acompMMiiire 
■iatili^ attracted upi 
itad bya' 



The eye of the apeetaior, al 
■ire glariee at the whole, ia ii 
iwvd by the dome, which, be 



dome, which, being 



t thia dome are in exceed- 



decoration* or o 
iagly good taate L 

-ila, with elegant but aimple monldingt. and 

T-woA at the loot of the dame, 
ling, are rioh and gneeW. 
■ UG wuuiE «>iiHi« » ■«.«•, letUng upon maaaive en- 
tablatures, au^Mftad on either aide V[ lowa of fluted 
columna wi^ omameoted cayitala. Then are mo gal- 






•lightest degree, the ^iparent myiliV ot t^ in- 
tenor. It ie aufficiently and ecmfortab^ yapifii by 
healed air coareyed through pe(f(Nrati««a in n* tmut, 
from funiaoea in the baewnant ftory . The hvoae i* 
lifted from both atdea, ae well aa Tjo^ the dome, by 
Imy wiDd»w(ofgToaDdglaH,and,ui due leepw^tke 
conrenience of the eoofr^uioB hai bae^ m imU een- 
•idered and aacured aa m any other religiow adifiee in 
the eitr. 
At the northern extiemi tfj oppoeita the allar and pal- 
t, il an organ lol^ coniaiiung a anperb iniirnnifait of 
excellent tone, erected Iqr j£. HMry Wim, of ihia 
city. Ita axtaraal dinteaaiopi are aa fbUowa: h e ig ht, 
twenty-one feet; width, thirteen fteli and daidt, 
■erao. The daaign of the oaea, aa will be 



paraaiTed 



Igr the aograviog whiok aeaotnpaniea thia natice, i* 
Athenian loDio, oonetpaadiDg with the atyln ti the 
ehuick, and it ia ooatincted ef beantinl UtMj 



pcii^ed mahogany, k rrwilaeni twenty etapk and 
oiM thoofand and three pipaa ; but two hey fcanrde, one 
CKth«^eai'otAiU organ, and the olh« fte iha chdr 
and awui ; and fed^ for ihn danUe «e1n*«». Ita eost 
wae three ll w wnn d dollaw. The knaatoneaaM vary 
hnry— parhanatao mmh BO,'iniia«Vier^ tiW'Of Hie 
edifiea, and ti»tl|var sMa-are «Meadiar aweet and 
mellow. ThefcteaadfJaaicMt aMpB, in partieBlar, 
are perfact in Uk rich iJiniwwi ef their tDoe. The 
onwalat n i l — 11 to har-e a akiUitl a^ mpid tend for 
■ ' " ifim 



aakiUitl aad^ 



T8B PAMTLr JilACtAZiNE. 



TBB<nOAN. 



'otiU mgfwl to {tun « more judiaioos lelection of 
iDdleu putMHtf fat the pWt oigaii that he ez- 



•tops, tn(. , . J _--^- -- , 

hiblted when ire were present. The voicer of tl 
iaitnuncat ia a leu deat^ble aul^ecl oi display thi 
the sitettnest. In general, the "open uapaion," 
* rtojiMd!' diapason," " duiciaoa," " principal,'' and 
" Siiie* ifofy are qi]ite sufficient for ihe ordinary ]^- 
poMs bfehurch music, and the use of the other Jtequiiea 
e i l i e tii e good Usie and jud^oient. Foi the iranHnis- 
lioD of •CHJ113. the conatnicuon pf thia cborch appeitn 
to be admirable ; Ihe voice of the preacher, even in its 
lowest lone*, ii heard with perfect diatineiDess in every 
pait^ but we a^ cpiutrained to add, that an inconTetu- 
«nee remlti from iUa tery quality, combined with an 
architectunt peeuliarilf of the boildinc. In order to 
gmin MtAeient extent tot the vand pcalico in front, the 
atehHect ha* made the great door to open at once into 
Ihe body of the church, whhout any interrening k>bby ; 
and ai there always will be peraons who, from neces- 
liir or negUgenee, eocoe to cour^ hmg after the com- 



cloiug a door «f nek weigb m 

conTenienee i^ieh mm mSf be o h ai wrt iff i hhU, 



miadWJMBmaMm. 
afihftfr«|MMMleikKtci4b*«T<^ ' 
.cltfB«;4ial we eedeis, Am mr 




imilatiM of Bsplear makammj. WeaMsWat* Ikat 

the «)ueel haa bees to •aeonhaMaar "f i^Mt with Aa 
Qr«eJanchUaBlBrafthaMeU»eM», halwvM^ ba 
nhttiBi p riaar tot ik laliaf to th» 
pisei br a atotr an ig rfeeloM r. 



Vmrnkt^mfrntitimM, i> 



It B the 



n>Us, fe(;A»paaMiflf.nfaUbg taewgo" 

iheAetaiU of » ftaiwUck ha ha» n e»M e d fteieb- 



tary and nanl commtaaM, wIm- km seaaaMl Ak 
vowaUy .JPfon Hi m. iiktif. to poan hiaUr »efal 
in tatkMifkkUgftWMmwiariifn bMwMa tfak4ifeimi 
corpa.^fWt. aPwrv^W- T e y eiaiat aaa>. 
I advaalage is, that it may be emiMoyad 11 



Ibe ordinary mbmw .aie .nnaraifaUe. Frete the ez- 
Mrimenfe Made ly the co^atnkm of naval oAeei^ 
N was foaad oaij Hq take two bui«ci to ttau- 
ait, torn one poml to aoothw, «alain fline tha«- 
■and iWt, three orders taken tiom tta book of signals. 
The Freoeh hon or tmmpet, which can be hawrd at 
m distance of three lailaa, was the hsiruuiwH «sed 
on this oceasioo ; bat any iwMnaBaat, capable of ex- 
'Mssin^ the diSiireiU mmical soonda. ■an' be made 
W origin of tlie Dew language. — Enflitk Paper. 



m 









•Ad-^hmtf piMff Affile A%M^ Stotrtf, abd at ttBttiinie iii 
Msistftnt icftclier in the Mvliiai; t*Mf objtet of wk fH^ 
trtjftt^tffck' i »k fc «^a«etrtuiia wlkac «tt«iit Bit. Cterc, 
irlko iMh^imbly l|tt«ritof ^ thr CkhiMM bnguase. 
ccprid cmiittii^ Mi ikitenii^i^ cm t tefga ti on With tki 



forifti(^, bf^ifiiraiiA'gmiii 




Tke resoh dT 






ItMtt^ the<»iaf»e nuuir ititet^)itji^r ftfeu ^ «*»•■ ""^^ "^^ 
^'" of ki^ natititf. !»» parenu aiktf 
0t pttmib in ais own coolithry 
tihM Stitch, and his nbtlbita eofl- 



ohMnrod&r A^ IMMWof ihi ^ 
thair DHiMa. tjhtt HMia- vhA JHHl lii 

lore and procesaea.ifi tjwhu^ihbiwtrt 




expresfkm of the lanii idcMi on a raal TariaCjr oT 



hk reaidoBe^l^ the UtihM Stite% 
oefttin^ €bd aiid' » fntittr state, Bf the aid* of ^ppnf- 
p4Me si^s, idaoi Hf. Clere as feeft atn ed the meaninff 
of alml tw^ntir Cheese words. When Ae cbnre^ 
satkm hegan, oke stiugef appeared bewildered wiili' 
amasement at the norel kina of lannage which was 
addressed to him. Soon, howerer, ae became deeply 
ioteiested in the rnj eipiesstTe and sicnifieant man- 
ner which Mr. Clere used to make himself understood ; 
and. before one hour had expired, a Tery qulBfc and 
lirely interchange of thoa^t took place between these 
10 lately entire «tnm«;tf9 lo each othes. The Chinese 
himself began to eateh die spirit of his new deaf ind 
dumb aequaintance, and to employ the langpeyt ofthe 
eouttteaanee and gestures wim eonsiderafaie aH^ct to 
make himself understood. 

About a year afterwards, the Princi|pd ofthe asvkim 
▼isited Cornwall, Connecticut, wiiere upwaius of 
twenty heathen youths wiere at ttatt time reeeiring ed- 
ucation under the patroBigf of the American Boara of 
Commissioners for Foprigu BBssions* With the eonsent 
ofthe Mncipal of that institution^ef'fpthered round me 
one evening seyeral of these interestmg stmufecs, from 
the islands of the Sooth Sea, and from different tribes 
of the North American Indians. The object of the in- 
tenriew was. to aseertain how far a conTcrsatioa eould 
be conductea with them, merely, by signs and gestures. 
The result was simikr to that in me ^Bse of Mr. Olpie's 
iatereourse with the Chinese. <kuestidtts were profited 
to them on a Tariety of topics relating to their oMifetn* 
diridual history and that of their respective 
and to their early religknis knowled^. 

For example, Thomas Hoppoo^ a native of O fi f iylie e, 
was asked if his parents were hriiig ; how many bro- 
thers and sisters he had ; when he len his natire shocea \ 
whether his countrymen worshipped idols and sacrificed 
human ¥ieiims; how the women weas Irslad by the 
men i^ what was the climate of hie country ; whstiu 
productions ; with many iaauines of a eimilor naiure, 
all of which he eoaspse^ndedt end- to mmiy of wbieh 
he roplied by signs. The meeili«f» loo, o£ a numbee 
of Owhyhean words was aseevtMnod, faf figua merely, 
and found to cormspond with' the imiMat whloh^ had 
been for some time piepfmg in the sohoDi ; ami, fai^ 
deed,' in a rarietT of inMnces, the most oecieei mean- 
ins of fueh wenU waa e sl) i bte ih ed. \if the mediiim df 
si^, m a more satisfactory w«y tliail had been pnivi* 
ousIt attempted. Thron^hoot due eonvttsMien, the 
heathen youths appeased |o take a defep-iitterest, and to 
hare a peculiar aptitude in compreMMttny the signs 
which were proposed to themi mm iainfenluig such'aa' 
were necessary for a liffly • 

On the testimony of sevcual ofthe Soutli Sea blend- 
ers, it appeared that not a lew of the eigne enq»lofed 
in the mstraetion of the. d^ and domb, are*pRchnly 
the same which their countrymen use to supply the de- 
ficiency of, or to give emphasis to their own compara- 
lirely barren hinguage ;— a fact which had indeed been 



ibiects, by similar sums. 

Not long ailer llfia fikeMvw,' VhoMes Hoppoo risit- 
eAiUeMrlwte ^ditf iBd Amib hiifid^^ 
mymtueiiVh»e^ ii l to i t .tyili»iiw^ 
sig>a;anrii aa his .edit feelmge.imt e bMiee pt i eik iwfe 
SmdiowteA eagieiito ««lnig«^ mtt aiMiriiitt 
esiMliofliefiMqa 1mWW«6 kfi ^bMM w 
M.lmur^ «M^ add aMbf'lto- §sL^wmMm - 
•«.intHeeioltlmpn«ls. teasw»e to p Hs i fitf «ibWme -> 
ilig^w and i^irtMbe^rt^^^^ 

eoSi^ea I SToftHMids^ thai «'v«ty e OifSl iti rte 



peMf wliBShe seld^eehii^e«iiieilrifii'lfflt'<(ra, 
fully uwiisrtiied^by'ihgie^wiMwn it Waif sMIMeed*^ 



THE TBIBET BEAR. 

" The epithet prefixed to the name of this animal 
euSeiently ialicales the oountry to which the ereatuie 
belongs. The species, however, unless Curier and 
others are ift ei^ror, is also to be found m Sunatn. It is 
nertieularly dtatingnished from the Malav and the large 
upped bears by the thickness of its neck, and theflat- 
neas of its head. It hes a compact body and heary 
limbs, and its claWs are little more than half as long es 
those of the other Indian bears. The ears are Tery 
large. The muzsle is modemtelYthiclL and somewhat 
ieiu^ened ; the upper part black^with a slightly red- 
dish tint on the sides, the^3gea of the lips flesh-colour- 
ed, and the hair smooth. From the back part of the 
head| howerer, th^ hair beeemes shaggy. A uniform 

i'et black is its invariable colour^ except on the lower 
in, which is white ; end so also is a patch on the front 
of the neck, sband lilkthe letter Y, the obliokie lines 
of which pass in front pftln »>JuMei^ while the lower 
line occupies the middle ef the chest.'' 



THE MB0E-Lin»ED OR MTRE BEAR. 
^'This animal, which was first bnnight from India 
^ abou(iMy ^UA alfo. was at first^ifUsnamed the Fire- 
fiigered, or prsine plfA. -^It has, however, nothing in 
eonoion-witli* the family of the sloths, but is a genuine 
bear. This curious quadruped is said to hare been 
hieegilt from the interior part of Ben^ where it bur- 
rows in the ground. It is covered with blad^ ^haggv 
hair, which oa tba teck mtwelte inelfee tang, 4^fR 
it diTidee and forms n4uMd of bunch. The iiaif on ks 
heed IS ahorc, and the nieui is of a yellewkh white. 
The tell a so short aac t» be eoarseljr visible. 1^ lips 
are ihtn and eery Ions, and fbmiahea with uMsel^ by 
which At ca4 jHDirude them in a ncnt slngidir numiier. 
Its legs and feeijeamnUe thoae of thp eoaimo*-be«r, 
and on each foot it has five lon^, crooked, white oliWa^ 
which II uses eilEer thgmher ee seprkely^ Khe finger*, 
to beeah its food; afeid covrey it to the mouth. Ithasnd 
cutting teeth,. but two vesy stnmg-eanlne ieelh,attd six 




""it ma fmle hm sH^gish animal, and foods on 
bren^ Irniil^ anls, honey, or fot, but relbses roofs, and 



the lean and muscular parts of flesh. In gwMral its 
moiiaiie eaa sksr and languid 9 hot. when distoibed or 
irritated, it appears snfher^ isvelf) andunesen kind of 
shoBlf abrupt roar.'' 



*■«■ .1 
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RICHARD UkNDfiB. 
The death of Richard Lander, the discoverer of the 
great geographical problem of the course of the Niger, 



1MB WAMttiV-UAQMrnmL 



Jit 



bMHi^i ¥7 tie Imi AiilUb imImi fiai* itet 



]w HM anKklwft.bv ll» muttoi ttfrflnl kaadf^i. niln 
nUmr 



lit te4 fonlr ofta 
HMiiicttik' ' 

tTImi hh > i f y «f iUewiA PiftwifiKy It » ysMy of 
MmMiM ««mUty. ftiacf ilie inrtliNbW attioqits 
«f the Portagiieie md BMMsk M4iftf Cein|iMwri to 
penetrate iato the mteiior, Icfwm throam the muneroos 
«xpeflitioiis fitted ddt bf the Aftkaa Auoeiatkiiiy and 
Ihe Britith Qo ^ ^tmmM ^ k mm i tm t w o er throe at the 
oiPil— af the tiaTcUere luiTe sunrired the jcMnneyr. 
Hot one has ranrirefl a eeeoad atten^— CmUo aad 
John h$jUttf are etiU Utuml though u would aot be 
eorprisihg it thev should feBow the example of their 
wedeccssojcsp aaa renew their eflforts^to iihaie a simi- 
br £ite. With this fatal priwpeet before them, there 
haTe nerer been wmitin|( persons readj to emberh ia 
the same wsdertakin|^ A more reme rh h k ejridettce 
^j^mMt be found in history of the wicqw^ieiable spiril 
^of ^Qletpristy than the eeyemess wi^ whi^ the places 
^af the dead are 0h)4 np immediately bf :realoas coiy^ 
^teticocs»at tb^ risk of martj»hmL in the cause /of 
lcaowieu|Ee« 

Our own countryman, tieclyard^ was the first a^venr 
tuner on this neld, sent out after the esteblishment of 
the British*' African Asepcintton.^ HeeimedatCaii0 
in August, 1778, and died there shortly niterwaids. 

The next was a Mr. Lucas, who penetrated^ but a 
Uttie distance, and returned to Tripoli, abandoniiy the 
ezoeditioQ, 

The third was Bfuor Houghton, the British Consul 
at Morocco, who undertook to reach the Niger by the 
route of the Qambia. After being robbed % the Moor$ 
in the Great Desert, he was ahandoned, and .perished 
•f loiinger and (ktigue, in 1791. 

The celebmied Mun|(0 Park foQowf^ The story 
of his first Toyege, which he commenced in 17d5, is 
wen known. He returned safe lo Bagland af^er an 
absence of three yaars« His second and fatal Tovage 
commenced in 1805. The large expedition whien he 
eanied with him Bftelted away before &e pestilential 
inAiieneeofAfriea»eltmale. Of thirt y -eight JBuropeans 
who started with him, fixe only were left all sick, and 
<Mie deranged, when he embarked on board of his canoe, 
in Not. 1806, on his Toyage down the Niger; after 
'wkmk ha was no mom baaM of with e«Minnty until 
the Toyage of dappeiiaaf and Denham aseertained the 
particulars of his muider* 

The AsMeialien had in the mean thae daspatched 
other traspdUoN into Afirica ;'-n<MrttemaaL who perished 
in 1810^ by disease, at a town on the I*uger) and Mr» 
Nkhohk who proposed to start from the Gnlf of Beniii| 
and died there offerer. A German named Roentgen 
was despatehed m- 160^ under the anne auspices. 
He reached Mogaddre, but was fbbbed and muraered 
a few mites fiom the mace where he set out. 

The narratixes of Riley and Adams, both Amern 
cans, are next in osder. They holh sanired slaxery 
in Africa. 

Tim etftllllioBs sent out by the B^Msh Qoremment 
were not more fortunate than those of the Associatibn. 
A grand enterpriae, fitted out in 1816^ was dirided 
into two IpstimL one to deseead tiie Niger, and one 
to ascend the Uoaga,— the lasr eenmandea by Cap* 
tain Tuckey, and the fonnar bv Major Peddle, with 
Bumeroui attendants. Most of the officers of the 
Ck>ngo ene^ition perished. Tha ctplefaij the zoolo- 
gist, the nglsniit, the gBoiegist, who aceompanied it, 
fell successitelir; The ^mst priMy fared no better. 
Maior Peddle died earlr; his successor in command, 
CoL Campbell, soon foUowad; the thiid ia eaaunand, 
Lieut Btockoe, surwivad tbam ealf a law days. The 
miserable remaias ef >lW party ittumed^ laijia fall of 
theylinttT. 

The Bt^t ttM^fHehk vaa ttmin^il by Messrs. 



the latter returned safe# Majar ladagu 

Gmy had a little svhila bafim aiiAa shostamdTtioBs 

into the interior, and lasaamd wilbam^laaa of^life. 

The important a i«adW a »i of IMil^m and Clapper- 
ton, aceompanied br Dr. Oadnr^ aad Mr. Took, 
were next in point of time. The journal of their fimt 
Toyage lb fhmiliar to most fsaiett. Mr. Toole and 
w. Olidtaey died on ftat journey. ClMppertMi^ seM^ 
Yoyaga was accompaniea by Dr.Moms<m and Captdin 
Pearce. Their servant, Richard Lander, was the only 
siarriror : the otliars died sucetisirrfy from the eifeefa 
oftheennate.' 

Major Lamg, Ae next Ticthn, waa apsassinated in 
themsert. 

The French tratetter Citfa itm the immediata pf/h 
decessor of the Landefi on their Arst and saecMal 
kmmey. H^ returned k 19)8. Their first JpoMy 
was termhmted in 1881. The second has added tla 
name tif Richard Lander to this long list of mm- 
triity. On leaking orer and matkinsr with how kw 
excc^ons the attempts of all tmreUers hare bean 
fktal (o'tiiem, one can but wandef at the pertfnacioaa 
spttit with which the attempts am repeated.-^ JMlt« 

Pan^wuy-pan^ who is much admired as ahieimiaa, 
composed a Sook of iostrucUons fdhr her nam aaa, in 
which she treats of their pnopsy station in aaeiaty, the 
deportment they should exhibit, mid the dntiea tbay 
ought to perform. She teaches them that they « hmd 
the lowest rank among mankind, and that empioymenta 



the least honourable ought to be, and in fact are 
lot.** She inculcates entire submission to their hus- 
bands, and tells them in yeiy plain terms that they 
ought to become abject slaves 19 ordor to be good wlyes. 
We cannot expect that these doctrines, inculoated as 
thev are by a lady^ who ought to advocate the cau^ 
of her sex, and by one held in so high sepute as is 
Panr^wuy-pany will be overlooked by the '* lords of 
creation ;" especially as they accord so perfectly witfi 
their domineering disposition in China. 

Confuciu^ the prince of letteia , divorce^ hU wi(e 
without crnifnitif any cautg for do^OLi^ it ; and his 
followers have invariably adopted similar aib>tra^ 
measures in their treatment of the weeker seau The 
price which is pa«d to the parents ef the bride con- 
stitutes her at once a saleaUe commoditv, and causes 
her to be regarded as differing little Irom a meie 
slava. In the choice of a partner for life, she acts 
only a passive part . She is carried to the house of 
the bridegroom, and there' diqiosed of for life by her 
parents. 

The birth af a finaala iea naMr dl grief in China. 
The ftthm and mnthe^ who had ardaady hoped, ia 
iha uafattm laibe^ to eaunace a ae^ Aal msappeiamd 
at the sight of a wretched daughter. Many vawa aad 
sftrilifts are made hefbm lhair idch in oeiar lomo- 
pitialBtlieifffrvouraadaBinBaiiehislhaCaeoa. The 
merey af die ennipatrinimta Kwaa-jin« edpeeteHy. is 
implored to obtaia dus peeeiaus g[ift( oat altaf ttmf 
havaapant large svms of eaoaay ia this aioua work, 
the ineomnhle goddess fills the hdase iritn taoamiag 
at the borth of a daaghtar. «" Aoeieasly," saya Fan- 
hway-paa, <*tha feamk in&ni was daowm upm eoaae 
old mgs by tbesadaef its moihef*s bad. aad for thiae 
^s waa acaroaiy spoken ee tbo««lrt at At iha end 
of that tuna it #as eartied to the temple by the iither, 
aeeoDHMSied by the atmadaats ^Mk boeb aad tiles 
;.. ^kJTkLi^ ft i< Tiie briehs aad tiles,^ says Paa- 

aa theaa fhets, ^* signify the 
wissh are to be bar oempaaiea 
and haf portion. Briehs are of «o asa enapc to Ibtm 
^nribautts, aad la he trMt0m mnd&r fmi and the 

~ \bm aafeapt aihms flmr «m aapqeadi «e il« 



ia their 
hwny-paa,ia 
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tfttfH»te af IW dr.>» Tie4idMv^dii*«rtiM 



•»w. 



*WImii 1 dsugliiBr li boiitti 



9km ■!•■■■ 0n tfa> ■wiiMt 
Am wcEcM witli a wn 



ek pUyt with « tile. 

She IS ineaptbW citber of ftfil 6r good*** 

Sis kal'iMcrtion is explained thus : " if she does ill, 
iir hot a womian ; and if sIm does well, she is not 
a woipan; a slavish submission is her duty and her 
hignest nraise.'' At the present day, as well as an- 
cientlyi tiie female infant is often an oluect.of disgust 
lo its parents, and of contempt to all the inmates of 
the family. As she giows iip, hex leet are so conined 
Imd criamped that diey can never exceed the size of 
.infancy,, and fender it iapofsiUe for her ever to walk 
with ease fttid safety. Small feet, that badge of 'bqn* 
' dage which deprives them of the power of locomotion, 
. confines them to the inner sfiartmejM^ except when 
poverty forces them to earn their livelihooa abroad 
loy labour, which they render exceedingly difficult and 
jpaiuful. ^ .... 

Females of the hififaer class seldom leave the housej 
«xoepl in Sedan chairs* , Their Jives are but an honour^ 
«blfe captivity. They hkve few or no real enjofments ; 
sure ignorant of almost every thing^very few of them 
being able to tead ; 'VoA Hrr and die little more than 
aere tiphMn iAhmfmrwrnrntf* Pale and emaciated, 
these .4^end the greater part of their lives in em- 

• Mislthig their persons ; wliile females of the poorer 
•tlsne^ whose feet are necessarily permitted to grow 

to the rite which the God of nature des.igoed^ pedbnn 
Vtl the drudgery of husbandry and other kinds of work. 
These last are in general very industrious, and prove 
to be helpmates to their husbands. Being remarVable 

' for their ^ood and sound understandings, they manage 
their families with a great deal of care and prudence : 
and 80 far as industry and' economy are concerned, 
they are. exemplary mothers. Notwithstanding the 
degradation in which they are held, they are generally 

' far superior in inteUect to the common cast of Asiatic 

.' women. They are veiv ingenious in their needle- 
work, and the like ; and to be a good mother, in the 
estimation of this class of the Chinese, a woman must 
be a weaver. But it is to be regrettea that they have 
very little regard for the cleanliness of either Uieir 
persons or houses. Their children crawl in the dirt, 
4md the few articles of ftumiture in their dwellings are 

" covered yrth filth. 

Infanticide of females is not unimown among tjbe 

' Cfdnese. They are far from regarding this crime with 

• the horror it deserves. " It is only a female," is the 
' answer generally given when reproved for it. 

Chinese Repoixtofry. 

'.. <«AtOtaiieite^8aBi€ftylalaiids,Oq>tOhafl«s8podb- 
■m^ «f wknk ship Arie, of Newport, to Miss Kia^Mra 
OraratL" 
We dip the dMve noiioa from oaa of our Bastern 

• papers* liaypjly'we hjam vsceivad from ear attentive 
coETiipoBdenta, (that as the phiaae.) at Otaheite, an 
interesfiB^ aocoont of the earemouaL 

Th»bndey Miss Kingatam Ommth, (saya ovr corm- 

.paadMil) is the danghtnr of BtimtMrgiMmMmMt^^ 

mA dL the cUcfiiof the island, and as oouweted with 

«B0st of iba aolie finiUea of the kiwdom. She is 

*«hant si itwn years of aM of si height nAogany colour, 

with ^r dheeka taaiooeditt the mast lovehrnanver, and 

tar ^esBS' sUt in ».8l^ peevUarly fiueinating. Her 

eyes «ae laifc^ and of a gPSMish colean Her lovtty 

£am, wihich was almost six ledt six inehea tail, was 

^graeeiutty enveloped in an joli blaakei^ and ^kmag the 

<perfiMaaanea of the nuHtiamanial ijasa, tha Ipir kide 

MoM bafiN» her hap|iy> low modestly anffageA In 

• maltieatini adgar Otoe. Tke yonk^ tedy is said to 
^laJhitUr iK9roai«Mlid|.«nd #l%htad t4i 



oidMtaffty «i MMMm^dT 

her aopertsr aldll ih twitfMnifag. The brideMn i| a 
heartfidaaimrofWrnport He was olegaMydHsaed 
fer the oeeasian, in a btoejaaket aind wWaa taoni»s. 
lie saroie that ite iof«lr KingaiMtk alener *wiiar ft to 
share the hammock of a Yankee sailor; and add tina 
if the nni«eit ennpWned tiwr Ibe tinatiMldlM in his 
bnainass, whfeliiig. tlwy eoold not deny tiiat hli^wtfe, 
at laant, is a wkiUft.^Pkihd. JMl. 



JOON KAMOeOKk 



John Hancock was bom at ftuincy, near Boston^ m 
Massachusetts, in 1737. He Graduated at Cambridge 
college in 1754, after which he became a merchant, 
under the patronage of his uncle, who adopted husi, 
and left him heir to his princely fortune. A gr^t 
crisis w^s now a{>proaching in the affairs of the colo- 
nies, and Mr. Hancock b^stoie a politician. He was 
first elected a selectman of the town of Boston, at that 
time' a dignity second to none in the gift of a free 
people. He was next sent to the general assembly of 
the commonwealth, where \^ his urbane and gentle- 
manly l)ehavfour he acquirea an Extensive popularity. 
In 1774 he delivered an f^ration on the massacre of 
1770, trmch,'from the bold and daring manner in which 
he spoke, considerably raised his re|>utalion. Soon 
after this, he was president of the provincial congress ; 
and, ^e next year, was made president of the conti- 
nentad congress at Philadelphia. He presided over 
that body with impartial iry and dignity, and was the 
first signer ol the Declaration of Independence. When 
Mr. Hancock retired from the continental congress, h« 
did not leave public life ; for he was a memMr of the 
convention that formed the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, under which he was elected governor, from 17S0 
to 1792L with the exeepdon of one vear, when he 
declined a re-election. The person m Mr. Haneock 
was fine, his manners elegant, and his ho»ttality 
unbounded. He died of the gout, which was heredi- 
tary in his family, the 8(ii of October, 1793, in the 55th 
year of his age. 
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POETRY/ 



And now the city smoke beeias to lisst 
diad anisad iai vohMMs o'er ih» aiisir Biar 

From school dismissBd ths baisfooiairMihias 
To drive th« cattle from the upland Us* 

With gentle pace we crossea the poltshed baael^ 

And tfie son sets «f we olir mattsioii reaciL 



IbeaMsae aha ssenl if 7^ c 

The pleaaant walk aloiig ths.rifn«ii<S; 
wnsi time th^ yiAa the weary boatmen Iaav% 

And little fiAea ttom the ailver tide, 
Elate with Joy, leat> in saoeeaaive qmn^ 
And qasad ths waValata in dfetaiging nnga. 



> A 




And 



air wf maects he czpioreai 



la Aeooaiit awaoe daaiwiiitinit Amn abovi^ 
«taim» with WfaoBHaaiiad thai 



JedUaWliht 
Who waadaas loiMfy iilha silent night 



Aroimd our b^ds the baL, on leathern wtng% 
In aiiy drdes whe<^ ta» sudden flightr 

,ns whippoerwiU ia dislanliblwaa aags 
Her loiai a^aaried aana[t endrf er tha i , 

Sen£forth ^aj^^yoijnd maUncMyw^ 



The fttot ewecftldiir eTgeiitle evening lfie% 
Ondswayipiaiaa^iaeteMalwMr * 

l^aiuiins the laaawdboagnaiwhiie in 



r aiuiuis the laaaun boogtiai wane m loa 
The hMt fimt stndLs of dayhdbtdiasjniy» 



SECTION XV 



HISTORY. 



EGYPT. 



In the days of discovery and research, Egypt and 
its AntiquUies have received bo small share or atten- 
tion from travellers, and from those who, in the spirit 
of quiet and earnest investigation at home, are still 
throwing light on what has hitherto been obscure. 
Though it would be idle to deny the learning of the 
E|;yptians, it has been very much like a sealed book, 
With regard to whose contents conjecture has been 
thoughtfully employed. Judging,* however, of the 
mighty undertakings of that extraordinary people, from 
wlmt we now see of their relics, but left m the dark as 
to the mode in which they executed their operations 
on so grand a scale, we may fairly conclude, that cer- 
tain inventions ana improvements in arts and manu- 
factures, which we call modem, were practised by 
them; and that on the other hand, many valuable 
attainments familiar to the Egyptians, have become, 
by lapse of years, wholly forgotten, and are therefore 
concealed from us. 

ANCIENT THEBES AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The city of Thebes was. perhaps, the most aston- 
ishing work ever performeu by the hand of man. Its 
ruins affi>rd the most positive proof of the ancient civil- 
ization of Effypt. The origin of this famous place is 
lost in the obscurity of time, it being coeval with the 
n'itioa which first took possession of the country, fts 
extent was vast; though its hundred gates, immortal- 
ized by Homer, and often interpreted as the gates of 
the city, may possibly have been the gates of the tem- 
ples, or of the palaces of its princes. D'Anville and 
Denon state its circumference tu have been thirty-six 
miles ; its diameter not less than ten and a half. The 
number of inhabitants was in proportion to these di- 
mensioas. Diodorus says, that the houses were four 
and five stories high. Although Thebes had sreatly 
fallen from its former splendour at the time of Cam- 
byses the Persian, it was the fury of this merciless 
tonqueror that gave the last blow to its srandeur, about 
250 years before the Christian era. He pillaired its 
temples, and carried away the ornaments of sold, sil- 
ver, and ivory. Before this period, no city in me world 
eould be compared with it in size, beauty, and wealth ; 
and according to the exf^ression of Diodorus, The sun 
had never seen so magnificent a city. 

The temple of Karnac, the most considerable monu- 
ment of ancient Thebes, was not less than a mile and 
a half in circumference. It is not intended here to 
furnish an account of this extraordinary building, from 
the still mighty ruins of which we may gather evi- 
dence of what It once was ; but we may observe, as 
the most striking circumstance connected with the 
place, that a portion of the structure is considered to 
be more than four thousand years old, of 2272 years 
before the coming of Christ. 

Speakinff of this magnificent edifice, and of the enor- 
mous sphinxes and omer figures, into an avenge of 
which he had entered, Belzoni says in his enthusiastic 
«ty le : — " I was lost in a mass of colossal object^ every 
one of which was more than sufiicient of itsell to at- 
tract my whole attention. I seemed alone, in the 
midst of all that was most sacred in the world ; a for- 
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est of enormous columriM^ adorned all round with beau- 
tiful figures and various ornaments from top to bottom ; 
the graceful shape of the Icitus which forms their capi- 
tals, and is so well proj)ortioned to the columns ; the 
gates, the walls, the pedestals, the architraves, also 
adorned in every part witli symbolical figures in low 
relief, representing battles, processions, triumphs, 
feasts, and 6acri6ces, all relating to the ancient history 
of the country ; the sanctuary wholly formed of fine 
red granite ; the high portals, seen at a distance from 
the openings of this vast labyrinth of edifices ; the vari- 
ous groups or ruins of the other temples within* sight : 
these altogether had such an efiect upon my soul, as to 
separate me in imagination from the rest of mortals, 
exalt me on high above all, and cause me to forget en- 
tirely the trifles and follies of life. I was happy for a 
whole day, which escaped like a flash of lightning." 

'' It is absolutely impossible," again exclaims the 
same indefatigable traveller, in describing his visit to 
another temple, (Luxor,) " to imagine the acene dis- 
played without seeing it. The most sublime ideas that 
can be formed from the most magnificent specimens of 
our present architecture, would give a very mcorrect 
picture of these ruins. It appeared to me like entering 
a city of giants, who after a lonf^ conflict were aU 
destroyed, leavinj^ ruins of their various temples as the 
only proof of their former existence." 

So far Belzoni : and in this he is borne out by the 
learned Frenchman^ Champollion. who spealu of 
Thebes in terms or equal admiration : — '' All that I 
had seen, all that I had learned on the left ban]c, ap- 
peared miserable in comparison with the gigantic con- 
ceptions by which I was surrounded at Karnac. I 
shall take care not to attempt to describe any thing; 
for either my description would not express the thou- 
sandth part of what ought, to be said, or if I drew a 
faint sketch, I should he taken for an enthusiast, or 
perhaps for a madman. It will suffice to add, that no 
people, either ancient or modem, ever conceived the art 
of architecture on so sublime and so grand a scale, as 
the ancient Egyptians. Their conceptions were those 
of men a hundred feet high." 

After Karnac and Luxor, the next grand building 
at Thebes was Memnonium ; that is the tomb or palace 
of one of the Pharaohs, whom the Grreeks supposed 
to be the same as Memnon. In the middle of the 
first court was to be seen the largest figure ever raised 
by the Egyptians — the statue of the monarch, -seventy- 
five feet high. Behind it, there was an entrance 
which led into a second court, surrounded by porticoes 
supported by fifty other colossuses ; and at the end of 
several porticoes and difierent apartments was the cele- 
brated library, at the entrance of which was an inscrip- 
tion, signifying. '^ The medicine of the mind." 

Belzoni^ in nis travels, fives a most interesting ac- 
count of his discovering and opening the great tomb of 
Psammuthus at Thebes. He made on the spot draw- 
ings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, and ornaments in 
the sepulchre,' and took impressions in wax — a most 
laborious task, which occupied him more than a twelve- 
month. The personal vigour of this enterprising tra- 
veller, guided by uncommon intelligence and energy, 
enabled him to accoi^plish objects which had before 
never been thought of, or had been attempted 'in 
vain. On his arrival in England, he constructed, 
and exhibited, a ^rfect fac-simiie of the tonlb, 
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which some of our readers will, doubtlesfi, recollect 
having seen. 

THB ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS. 

It was in the tomb of Psammuthis, in the centre of 
the saloon, that fielzoni found the beautiful Alabaster 
Sarcophagus. This magnificent remnant of ancient 
days, which, most probably^ once contained a royal 
mummy, has not its equal m the world. It is of the 
finest (Oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, and 
three feet seven inches wide ; and, though of consid- 
erable thickness, is highly transparent: thii may be 
proved on placing a li^ht within* It is minutely and 
richly sculptured, inside and outside, with several 
honcfred figures, of about two inches high, and at the 
bottom, within, b a graceful form, carved in outline, 
of the human shape and size, supposed to represent 
one of the numerous deities worshipped by the nations 
of oarly Egypt. This rich treasure is in the posses- 
sion or Sir John Soane, in his Museum in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields^ and remains altogether unrivalled in beauty 
and curiosity. 

In consiaerin£^ these astonishing works, we can 
•carcely doubt the deserved eminence of the ancient 
Egyptians in the arts and sciences. Indeed, some of 
the most illustrious characters of Greece ; Homer, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Lycurgus, and Solon, are said to have 
travelled hither to complete their stiiaies, and to draw 
from that source whatever was most valuable in every 
kind of knowledge. But the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves have incidentally ^ven this testimony, when 
they speak of Moses as being learned in cUl the wis- 
dom of the EgyMarUj and mighty in words and 
deeds, (Acts vii. 22.^ Yet we wonder how the his- 
tory of a people^ which was once'so great as to erect 
these mighty edifices, could be so far obscured, that 
even their language and method of writing are in a 
great degree umcnown to us. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Much has indeed been done of late, in deciphering 
Hieroglyphics; and with the knowled|^e or them 
which is now gained, it may be hoped, that ere long, 
this picture-language of ancient Egypt may be reiui 
with correctness and certainty. The labours of M. 
•Champollion in this department are well known. 
Among Englishmen, Mr. Wilkinson, an intelligent 
traveller, who has examined the tombs in Thebes, has 
pursued the subject with perseverance, and a gratify- 
ing degree of success. It was clear, that no master- 
key to those hidden stores could be obtained, unless 
tome ancient inscription were found, written in Hiero- 
glyphics, as well as in some known language. Now, 
it so happens, that a stone of thb kind actually exists 
among us ; the celebrated Rosetta sroif e, found by 
the French in digging for the foundation of Fort St. 
Julian, near Rosetta. It is a large black stone, con- 
taining three inscriptions of the same import ; namely, 
one in hieroglyphics, another in the ancient and com- 
mon characters of the country, and another in Greek. 
Though imperfect, the stone being broken, the writing 
is sufficiently ample to form a most valuaole guide in 
further researches. The visiter to the British Museum 
may see in the ninth room, No. 65, this invaluable 
specimen, which records a decree of the Egyptian 
priests, in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes ; the leading 
events of his reign ; his liberality to the temples ; his 
conquests over certain rebellious subjects, his clemency 
towards some of the traitors; the nieasures he took 
against the fatal consequences of an excessive inun- 
dation of the Nile, and his generosity towards the Col- 
lege of the Priests. Proceeding upon this and other 
documents, Champollion published m 1824 his Precis 
du Systems Bierogt'ffhume^ a work of high interest 
and value, as affording fight on some of the most 
intricate points that ean engage the sltention of the 
antiquary. 



SCULPTURB. 
But otir admiiration of ancient Egyptian skill will 
increase, when we take into account the nature of the 
materials on which they worked, in raising their tem- 
ples, obelisks, and' statues. The stones, particularly 
the granite and the breccia, are extremely hard, and 
we So not know with what toob they were cut. The 
tools of the present day will not cut granite without 
much difficulty ; and there is a great doubt whether 
we could give it the fine smooth surface, and sharp 
clear edge, which we see so perfect in these ancient 
r^ains, some of which, in this respect, may be said 
to look as if they had been finished but yesterday. 
For an illustration of this, we may refer our readers 
to an admirable specimen of Egyptian sculpture in 
the British Museum, ninth room, IVo. 66. It consists 
of the head, and upper part of the Body, of a colossal 
figure, brought from the Memnonium, and thence pro- 
bably called, by mistake, the "Younger Memnon;** 
while the statue of the genuine JMemnon, famous for 
his concert of Music at sun-rise^ stiU exists at Thebes. 
The fragment, however, to which we have adverted, 
is well worthy of inspection, conveying a remarkable 
instance of preservation as a relic of art, and, at the 
same time^ of the simple and pleasing expression of 
the Egyptian countenance. 



AN ANCIENT VESSEL. 



In making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an 
ancient vessel, 45 feet in length, 12 in breadth, and 8 
in depdi, was discovered in the ground ; it is strongly 
built, though the measurement does not exceed 80 tons, 
and has evidently never been covered with a deck. 
Coins were found in it with the date of 1219, and, as 
it lay 12 feet below the foundation of the inner wall 
of the fortifications erected by the Count de Boulogne, 
it is to be presumed, that the vessel was not diseoverea 
at that penod. It cannot be ascertained whether it was 
ever at sea — but there is reason to believe it was erect- 
ed before Calais was made a regular port, and when 
the sea ran far up the present land. — Paris Advertiser, 



EFVECTTS OF LIGHTNING. 

A labouring man, finding himself overtaken by a 
storm in the wood of Mareuil, imprudently sheltered 
himself under a tree ; the lightning struck tne tree, and 
shivered a part of it to atoms. The man did not at fimt 
feel any ill effects from it, although his clothes were 
torn, and pieces of his waistcoat, blouse, and shirt, 
had been carried to a considerable distance. His ri^t 
eyebrow was burned, and the epidermus of that side 
was either torn from him, or stuck to what remained 
of his clothing. As soon as the storm had ceased, he 
left his shelter — but the first movement brought back 
sensibility, and he with difl&culty reached a honse, 
where he discovered the full extent of the iigury hm 
had received. — Journal de VOise. 



BUSINESS. 

Business, says a celebrated writer, is the salt of 
life, which not only g[ive8 a grateful smack to it, but 
dries up those crudities that would offend, preserves 
from putrefaction, and drives off all those blowing flies 
that would corrupt it. Let a man be sure to drive his 
business, rather than let it drive him. When a man is 
but once brought to be driven, he becomes a vassal to 
his affairs. Reason and rignt give the quickest de- 
spatch. An the entanglements that we meet with arise 
from the irrationality of ourselves or others. With a 
wise and honest man a business is soon ende(L but 
with a fool and knave there is no conclusion, and sel- 
,iom even a beginning. 
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MODERN ATHENS. 



Ancient Athena was divided into ihe Acropolis, or 
upper, and the Catapolis, or lower citr. The former 
contained the moil apfendid woAm oT art, of which 
Athent could bout. Iti chief (xnament, however, wma 
the Pabtbehon, at temple of Minerva, 

Thia matgnifieent building, which eren in mina has 
been the w<Hider of the world, was 217 feet long, 98 
broad, and 65 high. Deattoyed by the Persians, it 
w«s rebuilt in a noble manner bjr Pericles, 444 years 
before Christ Here stood the statue of MioierTa. 
formed of irorjr, 46 feet high, and richly decorated 
with gold to the rtiM of more than S92aoOO. 

The PropvlaHm, built of white marble, formed the 
entrance to the Parthenon. This boildiog lay on the 
north side of the Acropolis, close to the Erecthenm, 
alto of white maiUe, consisting of two temples ; be- 
sides another remariiable building, called tne Pati- 
dnueum. Id the circle of Minerra'a temple atood the 
olive tree, sacred to that goddeaa. 

On the front part of the Acrtqmlis, aod on each end, 
were two theatres, built with extraordinary splendor. 

In the lower city were the Poikile, or the gallery of 
hUlorical iMuntings, the temple of the Winds, ud the 
monuments <^ cekbrated men. But the greatest pieces 
of archiieettire were without the city. These were 
tiw temples of'Thesens and Jupiter Olympoa; one 
on the WMth, and the other on tne south side of the 
city. 

The temple of Theaeoa lesembled the Parthenon. 
On this temple, the famous deeda of old heroes and 
kings were reptMented. The temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus eurp^ea all the other buildings oi Athens in 
splendor and beanty. Incalculable sums were spent 
ra it It was finished by Adrian. The outside of 
this temple was adotned'by ISO fluted columns, 60 feet 
biA, and 6 in diameter. The inside was mote than 
luuf a l^^e in circumference. Here stood the statue 
of ihe god made by Phydias, of gold and iTuy. 

In the GfUi century, tbe Parthenon was turned into 
a chureh c^ Ihe Virgin Mary. In 1456, when Athens 
fell into tbe hands tu the Turks, it became a mosq"" 

Thia is a Iwief acconnt of Athena, a* it once ^ 
Now, under the dominion of the Turks, and afier 3300 
yean of war and devastation, how changed ! Stilt its 
luias excite astonishment. 

The Turks hare surrounded it with a broad irre- 
gular wall. With this wall are remains of some of 



the pillars of the ancient buildings. Among these are 
ail whole columns of the PropylKum with gateway! 
between them, eight front columns of the ParthenoB,* 
and several colonnadea. Of all the statues with whiu 
tbe Parthenon was adorned, we find only that of 
AdriaiL There are also remains of the temple of 
Neptune, the Pukile, and the temple of the Winds; 
and withoui the city, of Jupiter Olyn^us, and the 
temple of Theseus. 

On Ihe hill (Mara HUl) where the coort of tht 
Areopagus held its sittings, we find steps hewn in the 
rock, and places for the juoares to sit as well •• toi titt 
accosen mud the accused. This hill ia now a Turkish 



burying eround. The Pnyz, the ^ace of assembly (or 
the people, is still to be seen, wiUi die place hewn in 
the rock from which Ihe orators spc^ ; also tbe seats 



of the' scribes and officers. The paths for running, 
where the gymnastic ezetciaea were petfonned, an 
yet visible. 



aOTAL PA8TIHB EXlTUOBDtNAET. 

At the Adelaide street Qallery, London, is ezhibitod 
a very remarkable stick or weapon recenUy brought 
from Portugal, and which beloi^ed to Don Miguel, 
whose smiisemeni it was to carry it with him when he 
rode out, for the purpose of killing dogs, and wounding 
any of his subjects whose demeanor did not appear to 
him sufficiently humble and submissive. It is about 
five feet long, of very tough wood, apparently aspeciea 
of thorn, with a mounting of bras* at each end, and the 
larger end loaded with iron. Miguel carried it between 
his leg and the saddle, and it bears the marks of the 
friction thus produced. A piece of thick tape is passed 
through a hole at the small end, which be pal rounii 
hia wrist when he struck with it, to prevent its slipping 
or being wrested out of his graen. A more fbnmdable 
instrument of the kind can nardty be imagined ; and it 
is said to have been made after instructionB given hj 
himselT. its genuineness is believed to be perfect]* 
weU eitaUished. 



When nationa can subdue their enemies by kind 
treatment, the instruments of war may be destroyed. 

* Thtae oAt calamna <^ ih« Psrtiuncii^ an ssm n lbs •• 
graving, si ma cigAMenA 



THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 



AHPrnTHEATKE AT POMPEIL 



You have heard of the ancient city of Pompeii, 1 
■upi>ose ; how in about 50 years after the death of oor 
Baviour, during a terrible irruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, il was so completely buoed under a ebower of 
Btones and cinders, that the place where it stood was 
hardly known, till the year 1755. You have, perhaps. 
read about ita being excavated, since that tune ; and 
what curiosities have been found. 

Among the rest are the remains of the ancient 
theatres, and aniphiiheatres. The latter were oval 
buildings, in the centre of which, public amusements 
were held, and round the ouiside were seats for the 

relators. There were ranges or rows of seals, one 
ve another. 

The engraving is a plan of the amphitheatre at Pom- 
peii. It had seats etiough to accommodate more than 
10,000 people, betides room for many to stand. It was 
430 feet long and 333 broad. 

You will find the word Podium twice repeated, in 
the engraving. - It refers to the naTanet or elevation, 
on which seats were placed. 
ol the amphitheatre where th 

Pompeii was about twelve miles S. E. of Naples. 
The city was built of volcanic matter, thrown out of 
Vesuvius ; and the streets paved with lava. Hercula- 
neum, another city not far distant, was overwhelmed 
at the same lime with Pompeii, and has recently been 
excavated in a similar manner. 






SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

When Ptolemy the Second, king of Egypt, looked 
forth one day from his palace wiiidow, afflicted as he 
wa* at the time with the gout, the consequence of bis 
lujcurious indulgences, and distracted with .kingly 
anxieties, he observed a multitude of his poorer sub- 
ject! reclining in festal ease on the sandy Initfas of the 
Nile— " Miserable fate," said the monarch, "that my 
fate hath not allowed me to be one of them." 

Anaxa^oras, the Clazora en ien philosopher, and pre- 
ceptor of Socrates, being asked for what purpose he 
conceived he had come into the world, answered, " To 
see sun, moon, and stars ]" The same philosopher be- 
10^' utierly negligent regarding the politics of his town 
of Clqzomene, was twitted for his indifference on that 
suSject by some of his most zealous fellow-citizens. 



who asked him whether he entertained no concern for 
his native country 1 •' For my country," replied the 
sage, " I have always a great concern. My naliro 
cilVj" pointing to the heavens, " is perpetually the 
suDieci of my ihonghts." 

Chilon, the sage of Sparta, inqiiiied of £sop what 
was Jupiter's employment — what was his regulardaily 
business in the skies 7 " To humble those that are 
elevated, and elevate those that are humble," raid the 
fabulist. 

Anacharsis, though a Scythian, uttered sentiments 
as beautiful as those of Plato himself. Among his 
fine sayings is the one — "The vine bears (hree enipes: 
the first IS that of pleasure; the aeeond is Uat of 
drunkenness ; the third is that of sorrow." A certain 
Greek poet, in a very ingenious distribution, gave the 
first bowl, or crater, to the Graces, Hours, and Bac- 
chus ; the second to other heathen deitiei ; ^e third to 
Mischief. 

When Mark Antony was fast fleeing from his con- 
queror, aftftr the battle of Mntina, one of bis acipiaint- 
aaces gave as a reply to some person Ibat inqinred of 
him what his master was about, " He is doing what 
do^s do in Egypt when pnrsucd by the crocodile — 



i nnlf ing an A running." 

Cresus, king ofLydia, who felt presun , 

proud on account of bis power and nis riches, had 



mptuonily 



ing within itself the substance and 



dressed himself one day in his utmost splendor of ap- 

' — -■ seating hiiD--"' — *-- 

glory. Have you ever b^eld," 
aage, " a spectacle more august 7" "I have," was the 
answer : " their is neither a pheasant in oui Gelda, nor 
a peacock in our court-yard, nor a cock on our dunghill, 
that does not surpass you in glory." 

(Lambert' Editibwgh JoumaL 



! and sun of all worldly 
" «aid he to the Grecian 



ATHENIAN SODP. 



The Atbeniana sometiines had their soupi served 
up in the stewing-pans in which they were made. 
The form of these utensils resembled that of oor 
tureens, and the material was a kind of porcelain. 
Il appears also from .Plato that the spoons w«re of 
sycamore, as that wood was thought to commnnieale a 
b«Uer scent and flavtx to the soup*. 



m tamlt HA^ASMe. 



THE WABBEL CUP. 



And what ■boot the Waaael Cup? ypu will peihaps 
uk. Why, there a a story in Hone's ETetr Day Book 
aboat the Saxons, and the British king Voitigem, and 
Rowena, and the wassel cQp ; bat we never foond it 
intetestJDg encash to be worth reading through, and 
we doabt whether it would please ont readen any 
1>etter. 

The picture, however, at the beginning of the story, 
has BO odd an appearance, that we have ventured to 
show you that The birds are two hawks, with a string 
fastened to the necks of each other. It seems that this 
wassel cup, was a famous bowl which the Saxons used 
on New Year's day, as they assembled with their 
neighbours around their glowing hearths to converse 
together and sing songs; and that as the bowl went 
round, filled with apples or some rarity, every suest, as 
he took any portion of the contents of tnebowlinto hig 
hand, said Iveutel. 

Some oldfashioned poe^ in allnsion to thta ctutom^ 
h*» made the following 



Good Damcf tun it yam dcMir, 

Oar Wand we been; 
Wa ITS all nisidfn* poor, 

ffa pray now let us in, 

Willi our WaatsL 

OnrWHMfwedofiD 

With apples and with spia^ 
Tlien grant us rour good will 



orowtoodWaML 



If any maidens Im, 

Here dwelling in ihia honat^ 
Tbejr kindly wiU agree 



THE BUSTAAD. 

This is among the largest of land birds. Some of the 
males weigh from 25 to 30 pounds. It is found in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The Bustard frequents vast plains, has a long neck, 
long legs, and feet welt adapted to running. It travels, 
or rather runs, with very great swiftness. Some have 
been ready to class it with the ostrich, to which it cer- 
tainly has a slight resemblance, in its shape and mode of 
travelling. The colour, however, is differenL The head 
and neck are of a pate, asbv hue ; the breast and belly 
while } the back, winss. ana tail are marked with dash- 
es of deep browB and olack, on a polished nut-cotoured 
ground. A tuft of long feathers grows from each side 
of ihe lower mandible. 

The mate is furnished with a most singular sack or 
pouch, situated in the front part of Ihe neck, the en- 



trance to which is under the tongue. It is capable of 
containing two quarts of water ; some say more. It !■ 
simposed tliai in traversing those open plains, in which 
it delights to roam, it supplies itself with water from 
this reservoir. Perhaps, too, it supplies the female with 
drink while sitting ; or the young ones, before they aie 
able to reach the distant ponds. 

The female is but about half as brge as tiie male, 
phe lays her eggs in a hole in the ground. They are 



n number. 



IHE ABBOWa, NEAR BOHOCOHBBUKK, T(HlE8mBJE. 

These are three large obelisks, standing aboat half a 
mile southwest of Boronghbridge. They are irregular 
b form, and greatly worn by exposure to the weather, 
and are of very ancient origm. In the time of our fa- 
mous antique^ Leland, who began his travels through 
England in 1536. there were four of these stones, bnt ' 
one has since fallen, or been pulled down. The three 
now remaining, stand nearly in a line from north to 
south. The northernmost obelisk is eighteen feet high, 
and is supposed to weigh thirtv-six tons ; the ceulre 
alone, twenty-two feet and a half high, is also thov^t 
to weigh thirty tons. 

These extraordioarv monuments of antiquity did not 
escape the notice of the greatest of all EngHeb antiqna- 
nes, Caroden, who visited Yorkshire in 1582, and who 
imagiued that they were compositions of send, lime, 
and small pebbles, cemented together. He was proha- 
blv deceived by their vast bult not conceiving it pos- 
sible for human art to bring such masses of stone, each 
being a single block, from any long distance. But it ia 
now well known that they are natural stones, of a kind 
common in the north of England, called the coarse rag- 
atone, or miUstone grit j and it is fair to conclude, that 
they were brought from a quarry at Plumpton, near 
Hartowgate. Ha^rove, in hie Bittvry of Knaretbo- 
rwxgh, in describing Plumpton, says, " One huge mass 
of rock, insulated by water, which measures neaiiy 
fifty feet in length, without a joint, showa the possi- 
bility of finding obelisks here, even higher than those 
at Boronghbridge, which are believed to have been car- 
ried from hence, as being of the same grit." 

In the year 1709, the eround aboul the centre obelisk 
was opened to the width of nine feeL Al first, a good 
soil was found, and at about a foot deep was a quantity 
of rough stones and large pebbles j layers of these ^i- 
peared, which were probably placed there, to keep it 
steady ; beneath, was a strong and hard clay support* 
ing the bottom of the obelisk, at above sis feet below 
the surface of the earth. It has never been determined 
by what people or for what object these stones were 
erected, although the point has engaged the attention of 
many ingenious men. Stukeley's idea is, that tttey 



%\fi 
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were fixed by the BriUm$^ long before the time of the 
Romans ; he iouiffines, that in this place the Dniids 
neld a great yeany festival, like the famous Grecian 
games, and that these were the goals round which the 
chariots were tamed at the races. Another author 
sugffests that they were set up hj the early Britons to 
the nonour of their gods. But tne opinions of Leland, 
Camden, and Drake, seem to be better founded ; name- 
ly, that they were the work of the J?oinafi#, and raised 
to commemorate some important victory. The last 
mentioned writer remarks : *' The foundations of these 
atones beinff laid with the same claj and pebble as the 
waUs of Aidburgh, the ancient Isunum of the Romans, 
is a convincing proof of their being Roman monu- 
ments." f 

Aldburgh is not a mile and a half distant from Bo- 
roughbridge, and when, in additiott Co the fact stated 
bv Drake, we consider the facilities possessed by the 
Romans knt conveyance on their great military road, 
together with their fondness for raising records to their 
own honour, we cannot but consider them as belonging 
to the Romans. It is true that they bear no mar£s of 
Roman elegance, nor the traces of any inscription : yet 
these, if any such existed, may prooably have been 
worn away oy time and the weather. Dean Grale had 
a notion that they were originally those Mercuries de- 
scribed by the ancients, which were usually placed 
where four ways met, ^as they did here,) and that the 
head on the top of me stones had been displaced. 
Amidst so many theories on the subject of the Arrows, 
or Boroughbridge Obelisks^ we will leave tlK^se of our 
readers, who are curious m such matters, to consult 
the authorities quoted ; and, notwithstanding the title 
by which these stones are cbramonly known in the 
country, (the devil's arrows,) we are sure that they 
will agree in rejecting one ancient opinion quaintly 
enough adverted to by Camden in his Britannia, " As 
for the silly story of their being those bolts which the 
devil shot at some cities hereabouts, and so destroyed 
them, I think it not worth while to mention it.'' 

At Rudston^ about five miles from Bridlington, in the 
same county, is a similar obelisk, upwards of twenty- 
nine feet high. Its depth in the ground has been traced 
more than twelve feet, without coming to the bottom. 
It stands forty miles from any quarry where this sort 
of stone is found, and neither history nor tnudition has 
liny record either of its date or of the cause of its erec- 
tion. — London Saturday Magazine, 



MYTHOLOGY. 



PTMALION, OR PTOMAUON. 

" Pymalion, a statuary, considering the great incon- 
veiilences of marrying, had resolved to live single; but 
afterwards making a most elegant and artificiiu image 
of Venus, he fell so much in love with his own woiSc- 
manship that he b^^d Venus to turn it into a woman, 
and enhven the ivory. His wishes were mnted, and 
of her he had Paphos, from whom the iaXsnd Paphos 
had its name." 

PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 
" Pyramus and Thisbe were both inhabitants of the 
city of Babylon ; equal in beauty, age, condition, and 
fortune. They began to love each other from their 
cradles. Their bouses were contiguous, so that their 
love arose from their neighbourhood, grew greater by 
their mutual play, and was perfected by their singular 
beauty. This love increased with their years, and in 
due time, they begged their parents' consent ; which 
was refused, because of some former quarrels between 
the two families. And that the children might not at- 
tempt any thing against their parents' will, they were 
not permitted to see each other. There was a partition- 



wall between both houses, in which wall Ihere 
small chink, never discovered by any of the serraats. 
The crevice the lovers found, and met here: their 
words and their sighs went through, but kisses could 
not pass ; which, when they parted, they printed on 
each side of the wall. By some contrivance they met, 
and agreed upon an interview under the shade of a 
larse mulberry treejjvhieh stood near a fountain. When 
ni^t came on. Thbbe deceived her keepers, and 
esciqpes first, and flies into the wood ; for love gave her 
wines. When she got to the appointed place, a lioness, 
fresh from the slaughter of some cattle, came to drink 
at the fountain. Thisbe was so fri^tened that she 
ran into a cave, and in her friffht her veil fell finom her 
head; the lioness retuiiung from the fountain, foand 
the veil, and tore it with her jaws besmeared with 
blood. Pyramus comes n^xt, and sees the print of a 
wild beast's foot, and finds the veil of Thisbe bloody 
and torn. He, imagining that she was killed and de- 
voured by the wild beast, grew distracted, and hastenei 
to the appointed tree ; but not finding Thisbe he threw 
himself upon his sword and died. Thisbe in the mean- 
time recovered from her fright, came to the mulberry 
tree, where she saw Pyramus in the struggles of death ; 
she embraced her dying love, mingled her tears with 
his blood, and folding her arms about him, called upon 
him to answer her, but he was speechless, and lookmg 
up, expired. Thisbe, distmctea wi^ S^^ef tore her 
cheeks, beat her breast, rent her hair, and shea a deluge 
of tears upon his cold face ; nor did she cease to mourn, 
till she perceived her veil, bloody and torn in Pyramus's 
hand. She then understood the occasion of his death, 
and drew the sword from the body of her lover, plungea 
it into her own, and falling accidentally on him, gave 
him a cold kiss, and breathed her last breath into his 
bosoncL The tree, warmed with the blood of the slain 
lovers, became sensible of their misfortune, and mourn- 
ed. Its berries, which were before white, became red 
with grief, and blushed for the death of Pyramus; 
when Thisbe also died, the berries then became black 
and dark, as if they had put on mourning." 



ATALANTA AND HIPPOMENES. 

• 

In the next place hear the story of Atalanta and 
Hippomenes. She was the daughter of the king Schae- 
neus, or Caeneus. It was doubted whether her beauty 
or swiftness m running were greater. When she con- 
sulted the oracle, whether she should many or not, this 
answer was given, " That marriage would be fatal to 
her." Upon which the virgin hid herself in the woods, 
and lived in places remote from the conversation or 
men. But the more she avoided them, the more eagerly 
they courted her ; for her disdain inflamed their'desires, 
and her pride raised their adoration. At last, when 
she saw she could not otherwise deliver herself from 
the importunity of her lovers^ she made this agreement 
with them: '^ You court me in vain; he who overtakes 
me in running shall be my husband ; but they who are 
beaten by me shall siifier death ; I will be the victor's 
prize, but the vanquished's punishment If the terms 
please, go with me into the field." They all agreed to 
these conditions : 

All her mad wooen take the terms proposed. 
" They strove to outrun her ; hut they were all beat- 
en and put to death according to the agreement ; sufifer- 
ing the loss of their lives for the fault of their feet Yet 
the example of these lovers did not deter Hippomenes 
from undertaking the race, who entertained hopes of 
winning the victory, because Venus had given him 
three golden apples, gathered in the gardens of the 
Hespcrides, and also told him how to use them. Hip- 
pomenes briskly set out and began tti^ race ; and when 
he saw that Atalanta overtook him, he threw down a 
golden apple : the beauty of it enticed her so that 
she went out of her way, followed the apple, and 
took it up. 
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^* Afterwards he threw down another, which she par- 
aaed also to obtain; and again a third*; so that woile 
Atalanta was hasied in gathering them an, Hippomenes 
reached the goal, and lock the lady as tne prize of his 
Tietory. But foigetful of the gratitude and respect due 
to Venus, he met with a signal punishment. Himself 
and Atalanta were turned into a lion and i^'«»'«*- *' 



CACUS. 

"GaeuS| so called from his wickedness^ tormented 
all Latium with his fires and rohberie^ bring like a 
beast in a dismal care. He stole Hercules's oxen, and 
dragged them backward by their ta^s into his care, 
that the track of their feet might not discorer this repc^ 
sitonr of his thefts. But Hercules passing by heard 
the lowing of the oxen in the cave, broke open the 
doors, and seizing the yillain, put him to deatn. His 
care was so dark^ that it admitted not the least ray of 
light ; the floor of it was red with the blood perpetually 
shed upon it, and the heads and limbs of the men he 
had murdered were fastened to the posts of die doors." 



CJBCOLV&. 

" Csculus also lired by plunder and robbery. He 
was so called ftrom the smallness of his eves : it is 
thoueht the noble &milj of the Cscilii at Rome de- 
riyed their origin from him. He was the founder of 
the city Prsneste. Others say, that the shepherds found 
Caecuius unhurt in the midst of the fire, as soon as he 
was bom ; from which he was thought to be the son of 
Vulcan." 



POLYPHEMUS. 

^ To these two senrants and sons of Vulcan,jadd the 
shepherd Polyphemus, a monster not unlike them, bom 
of Neptune. For he nad but one eye in his forehead. 
Ifte the Cyclom, and he procured his. living by murders 
and robberies, like Cacus and Ccculus. This monster 
drew Ulysses and some of his companions into his den 
in Sicily and devoured them. He tnought, too. t^t the 
rest of Ulysses's servants could not escape his jaws, 
but Ulysses made him drunk with wine, and then with 
a firehiand quite put out his sight, and escaped." 

''Hie joints of ■hnigfaler'd wretches an his food, 
And for his wine he owifis the Btreamtng blood. 
Tlieae eyes beheld, when with his spaoioue hand, 
He seiz^ two capttvee of our Grecian band; 
Stretch'd on his baefc, he dashM against die stones 
Thrir broken bodies and their craduing bones. 
With spoudng blood the purple pavement swimi^ 
While the dire sintton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not imrsveiufa Ulynws bore their fote^ 
Nor thooffhtkee of his own mihappy etate; 
For, gorgpd with flesh, and drunk with human wine^ 
While fost asleep the giant lay supine^ 
Snoring aloud, and bdching nom his maw' 
His undigested foam and morsels raw ; 
We pray, we cast the lots ; and then surround 
The monstrous body, stretdi'd along the around i 
Each, as he could approach him, leiuis a Band 
'To bore his evebatt with a flaming brandi 
Beneath his Downing fordiead lay his eyi^ 
For only one did his vast frame nff^J* 
But that a globe so larse^ his front it fill'd, 
like the snn*s did[, or like the Grecian skueld.** 



ORATORY. 
Genuine oratory is one of the. most pleasing and 
powerful of human gifts. But when we speak of ora* 
tory, we mean not that which frequently jwsses under 
the name. Affected intonation and gesticulation, as* 
tamed for the purpose of playing the orator ; or " sound 
and fiiry signifying nothing." or signifying what yaa 
please, hut which spring not nom feeling, are any tlunj; 
nther than oratory. The true orator does not act his 



suhject, hat is acted upon hy that Hb thimders burst 
fOTth spontaneous from elements surcharged with the 
electric fluid of intellectual enthusiasm* 

The following article, from an English pen, is worthy 
of perusal and re-perusal, by all who practise public 
speaking: — 

Most foreiffn writers, who have given any eharicter 
to the Bn^iMi nation, whatever vices they ascribe to 
it^ allow, m general, that the peoj^le are natorally mo- 
dest. It proceeds, perhaps, from this oar national virtue, 
that our orators are observed to make use of less ges- 
ture or action 4han those of other countries. Our 
preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not 
so much as move a finger to set off the best sermon in 
the world. ' We meet with the same speaking statues 
at our bars, and all public places of debate. Oia words 
flow from us in a smooth, continued ^stream, without 
those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in 
the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life 
and death in cold blood, and keep .our temper in a dis- 
course which turns upon every thing^ that is dear tons. 
Though our zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and 
figures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. I have 
heard it observed more than once, by those who have 
seen Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot 
relish all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the 
postures which are expressed in them are often such as 
are peculiar to that countrv. One who has not seen an 
Italian in the pulpit^ will not know what to make ot 
that noble gesture m Raphael's picture of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, where the apostle is represented 
as lifting up both his arms, and pouring out th^ thun- 
der of his metoric amidst an audience of Pagan philo- 
sophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vehement exer- 
tions of the voice cannot be too much studied by a pub- 
lic orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, and enforee every thing he says with weak hear- 
ers, better than the strongest argument he can make 
use of. Thev keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to wnat is delivered to them, at the same time 
that they show the speaker is in earnest, and affected 
himself with what he so passionately recommends to 
others. Violent gesture and vociferation naturally shake 
the hearts of the ienorant, and fill them widi a Icind ot 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than to see 
women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving 
preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; 
as in England we verv frequently see people lulled to 
sleep with solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who 
would be warmed and transported out of themselves by 
the bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emo- 
tion of voice and body, has such an influence on men's 
minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
admirable discourses which are printed in our tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming fervour, and with 
the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture ! 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by the hUerum corUerUiOj the ve- 
hemence of action, with which he used to deliver him- 
self. The Greek (nator was likewise so very famous 
for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his antagonists 
whom he had banished from Athens, reading over the 
oration which had procured his banisnment^ and seeinjr 
his friends admire it, could not forbear asking them, if 
they were so much affected by the bare reading of iL 
how much more would they nave been alarmed, had 
Uiey heard him actually throwing out such a storm of 
eloonence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these 
two great men, does an orator often make at the British 
bar. holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, 
ana stroking the sides of a lopg wiff that reaches down 
to his nuddle! The truth of it is, there is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the gestures of an English speak* 
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jr. Tm Mt MMM at lk«u nuBinf tlteir bmndt 
iheii poclma u ftr m arar ibej can tlmut them, and 
jiliera looking with ^reat aueotioB ob a piece of p^>er 
(hat has nothing written on it; yoa-HMT see many 
^mut rhatoiician Inniing hii hat in ilia nai ' 
_ :- .g Mveral different cocks. « 
iMihe 



ids, mould- 

ining lometimei 

buttm of it, duriog 



the liniiu of it, and aometimM 

the whole cooTM of hia hanngne. A deaf man wonla 
think he was cheapening a beRTer, when periiaps hie ia 
laildiw of the fate of the British natiotL I remembef, 
when 1 waa a Toong man, and used to frequent West- 
minster Hall, mere wms a comiaellM- who nerer plead- 
ed wilhovt a piece of packthread in his hand, which 
he need lo twist ahoat a thmnb or a finger all the while 
ta was sjpeiAing. The wags of those days used to call 
> " the thread of hia diaoourae," for he wba unable m 
mi«r a wwd without it. One of his clients, who was 
more merry than wiaa, atole it from him one day in the 
mtdat of hu pleading; hot he would better have left - 
alone, for he lost his cause by his jesL 

1 haTe bU along acknowledged myself to be a dnmb 
man, uid therefore may be thought a very improper 
person to give rules for ontory ; but 1 believe every one 
will agree with me in this, that we ought either lo lay 
aside all kinds of geaitires, (which leems lo be very 
■nitahle to the genius of our nation,) or at least lo make 
we of atmh only as are graoefnl and expressive. 



CHCnTNINO THE MAID. 

We are told that in some of the villages of France, 
U is customary on certain occasions, to crown young 
maids of true modesty and real worth, with chapIelEt of 
flowers. The en^ving represents one of these cere- 
monies. A beautiful arch or canopy is reared over the 
heads of the company, and a lady of rank is aboni 
place the wreath on the head of the " rustic maid," ._ 
the presence of the village parson, and a la^e collec- 
tion of gay spectators. 

Such a tribute to moral excellence is not to be slight- 
ed by arl^ means. Well that those who cannot be 
moved by the hope of a reward of greater value, can be 
excitm] even in uis way. But it is far nobler when 

Joung people ofboth sexes aim at crowns very differeut 
rom those with which it is customary to adorn the 
heads of these young French maids. 

And what is the crown at which the young ought to 
aim? What, in short, would most adorn theml The 
"grav head" is said to be "a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness," but not otherwise. 
Righteousness, then, renders the gray hairs of the old 
a crown ; but will it render the covering of younger 
heads a crown too T 

If so, -whaX ia this righteoosness? Reader, if you 
love Qod^ and keep hia commandments, you are in the 
wav of righteousness. And if you are in the way of 
righteousness, whether your hair be white, or brown, or 
black, or gray, you have the crown, or mill have it — a 
crown of glory that will not, like wreaths of Qowers, 
&de away — hot wliieh ia »in^<1inj and imperishable. 



True rightfloMana i* fatity, koUneaa, exarilence,— 
in feeling, in affection, m thoo^t, in coDveraalion, in 
action. After a little while, at the longest, there will 
be a mighty change in your appeaiance. The body that 
you and your friends now see, and think so much ot, 
and call yours, will become a mass of lifeless matter, 
destined to putrelaction. But will the purity, and holi- 
nesa of which I have been speaking — the quaLliesof the 
toul— putrefy with the body T (ft, no ; never, never ! 
The house which the soul lives in may be deserted ; and 
may decay, but the inhabitant the soul itself, will find 
its way to regions hitherto traknown, perhaps ; but re- 
([ioni where they that are " wise gbaU ihine as the sud 
m the firmament, and they that Kitn maay to lig' 
ness,'''or ant tighteoos themsehrea, "aa ^ s 



OUNTS AMD PIGMIES. 
A story haa been goiiw the roimd of the p^»en, for 
some time past, about a large skeleton, found in Spain, 
said to be eignleen feet and ten French inches in 



lei^tb. 



paper also contains an account of an old 
burying ground m White county, Tennessee, near the 
town of Spaita, in which numemus skeletons are found 
from seven to nine feet long, deposited in coffins d 

In the same neighbourhood are said to be ioimd also 
three burying grounds, containing skeletons buried in 
the same manner, only nineteen mches long. One ol 
them had 94 pearl beads around the neck. The grave* 
are about two feet deep. 

We shall find it difficult to believe either of these 
stories, till we have more ample evidence of their Initb. 
The first and third, at the least, are wholly improhible. 



Vnta ths mdutbockET. 

THE LAST WISH. 

It is idaled m the Bngrapbyof Wilson, the OmilholofisL that 

hs expressed a wuh whm conTeraing upon the subuct of dMth, 

that when be died, hs might bs buned where As bitda ahonld 

ooms, and wig ovar his grave. 

In the wild tbreM-shsdtt 
rnder Kinta qavading oak and waving fftia, 
Or otd elm, liwtooa'd with ibe gaddii^ nn^ 
Let me be lud : 
In thia dim lonel]' gral, 
No lixit, inttiuive, will dnlub mv dust : 
But o'er me the eongs of the wUn bird sbalL berai — 
Cheering the qiot. 

Not amiilst chunel atoiu^ 
- Or cofBns dark and thick with snaeal mould — 
With latlered poll, and fringe of cankend gfiA, 

Hay rest my bonei; 

But let the dewy roae, 
llieanowdrap sod the violet lend peifiun& 
AboT* the spot, where, in my stassy tomb, 

I take r^wae. 



11 the purple dawn olday, 
"nie laik shall chant a pealing sotig aboT& 
And Ibe abrill qusil, when (he eve grow* mm and gi 
Shall pipe her hymn of love. 

llie blackbird and die ihruih, 
And golden oriole, ehall flit uoaiid. 
And waken, with a msUow gust ofsomid; 

Tbe forest's aolsmii buah. 

Birds from the distant sea, 
Shall Mmeliniea Ihilher flack, on snow; wing% 
And soar above my dust in airy ling^ 

Singing a dirs* to ma I 



SECTION XVI 



TRADITIONS OP THE FIXX>D. 

Traditions of tbe deluge, the most imoortant erent 
ID reference to the eztenudf stmcture ana appearance 
of our rlobe that has occurred since its creation, hare 
been round to exist amon^ the natives of the South 
Sea islands, from the earhest period of their history. 
Aeoomits more or leas accordmg with the Scripture 
nanative of this awful risitation of Divine justice upon 
the antediloTian world, hare been discovered among 
moat of the nations of the earth; and the striking ana- 
logy between those reiiffiously preserved by the mhab- 
itanti of the Ulands of me Pacific, and the Mosaic ae- 
ooont, would seem to indicate a degree of high antiquity 
belonging to thia isolated people. 

The principal facts are tlue same in the traditions 
prevailing among the inhabitants of the different 
maps, although they differ in several minor particu- 
wrs. In one group the accounts state, that in ancient 
*imea Taaroa, the principal god (according to their my- 
thology the creator of the world) beinff an^ with 
men on account of their disobedience to nis will, over-^ 
tamed the world into the sea, when the earth sank in 
the waters, excepting a few otini* or projecting points, 
which, remaining alMve its surface, constituted the pre- 
sent cluster of islands. The memorial preserveaby 
the inhabitants t>f Eimeo, states, that adbsr the iaundii^ 
tion of the land, when the water subsided, a man land- 
ed from a canoe near Tiataepoa, in their island, and 
erected an altar, or marae, in honour of his god. 

The most circumstantial tradition preserved among 
the Windvmrd Islands of this remarlcable event ia one, 
for the original of which I am indebted to Mr. Ora* 
mond : the following is a literal translation : — 

^ Destroyed was Tahiti by the sea ; no man, nor hog. 
nor fowl, nor dog remained. The groves of trees, ana 
die stones, were carried away by the *vind. Thev 
were destroyed, and the deep w«8 over the land. 
But these two persons, the husband and the wife, 
fwhen it tmme in,) the wife took up'her voun^ cfaieken ; 
me husband took up his toung pig ; tne wife took up 
her youmr dog ; and the kitten, the husband took op 
that. [These were all the animals formerly known to 
die people, and the tetm/anatuz, young, is both singu- 
lar and plural, so that it may apply to one, or to more 
than one chicken, ^.] They were going forth, and 
looking at Orofena,* the husband said, * Up, both of 
OS, to yonder mountain high.' The wife replied, "' No ; 
let us not go thither.' The husband said, * It is a high 
and lon^ rock, and will not be reached by the sea ;' but 
the wife replied. ' Reached will be it by the sea yon* 
der, we two on tne mountain round as a breast, O Pito- 
hito ; it will not be reached by the sea.' They two 
arrived there. Orofena was overwhelmed by the sea; 
that mountain, Pitohito, (alone,) remained : that was 
their abode. 

^ There they watched niffhts ten^f ^^ b®>i ebbed, 
and they two saw the little heads of^ the mountains in 
their elevation. When the sea dried or retired, the 
land remained without produce, without man, and the 
fish were putrid in the caves and the holes of the rocks. 
They said, ' Dig a hole for the fish in the sea.' The 
wind also was becoming feeble, and when it was dead 

* Tbe moontain in Tahita. 

f The native mode of redLoning lime is by mg^ts instead of 

^OL. IL— No. 16. 



or calm, the stones and the trees began to fall from 
the heavens; thither they had been carried by the 
wind. All trees of the land had been torn up, and 
carried high by the wind. They two looked about, 
and the woman said, ' Safe are we two from the sea, 
but death or hurt comes now in these stones that are 
falling. Where shall we abide V Tom by the roots 
op had been all the trees, and carried above the path- 
way of the rain in the heavens. 

"'Dig a hole for us two, a dwelling-place.' The 
hole was dug, covered with grass the oottom of the 
hole or cave ; stones were spread on the top of the 
hole, and these covered over with earth. While these 
two were sitting within, they heard with terror the loud 
voice of the fallmg stones^ Now they feU more thinly, 
then one little stone at a time fell, and afterwara 
ceased entirely. 

" The woman said, 'Arise you, and advance with- 
out, and see if the stones fall.' The man replied, ' I 
go not out. I shall die.' He waited till night and till 
day, and tnen said, ' The wind is truly dead, and the 
stones and the trunks of trees cease to fall, neither is 
there the sound of the stones.' They went out, and 
IUlc a small mountain was the heap or collection of the 
stones and the wood. The earth and the rocks re- 
mained of the land. The shrubs were destroyed by the 
sea. They descended, and gazed with astonishnt<3nt : 
there were no houses, nor cocoanuts, nor palm-irees, 
nor bread-firuit, nor hibiscus, nor grass; all was de- 
stroyed by the sea. They two dwell together. The 
woman brought forth two children; one was a son, 
the other a daughter. They grieved that there was no 
food for their children. Again the moUier brought 
forth, but still there was no food. The children gprew 
up without food ; then the breadfruit bore' fruit, and 
the cocoanut, and every other kind of food. In three 
days encircled or covered was the land with food. The 
land became covered with men. From two persons^ 
the father and the mother filled was the land." 

The principal facts of this singular and curious ac- 
count, though blended together by the natives in the 
order in which they are here ffiven, probably refer to 
two distinct events. The total inundation or the land 
is perhaps a relic of the account of the deluge, and the 
tearing up and falling of the trees and stones, to some 
violent hurricane or volcanic eruption. 

The tradition which prevails m the Leeward Islands 
is intimately connected with the island of Raiatea. 
According to this, ^rtly after the first peopling of the 
world by the descendants of Tataa, /?iiaAalti,the Nep- 
tane of the South Sea blanders, was reposing among 
the coralline groves in the depths of the ocean, on a 
spot that, as his resort, was sacred. A fisherman^ 
either through forwetfulness, or disre^rd of the tabu 
and sacredness of Uie place, paddled his canoe upon the 
forbidden waters, and lowered his hooks among the 
branchinff corals at the bottom. The hooks became 
entangkd in the hair of the sleepiof god. After re- 
maining some time, the fisherman endeavoured to pull 
np his hooks, but was for a long period unable to 
inov^ them. At length they were suddenly disentan- 
gled, and he began to draw them towards the surface. 
In an instant, however, the god. whom he had aroused 
ifom his slymbers. appeared at the surface of the water. 
vnd alter i^>bniiailig him for his impiety, declarea 
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that the land was criminal, or convicted of guilt, and 
should he destro)[ed. The afirighted fisherman pros- 
trated himself before the god of the sea, confessed his 
sorrow for what he had done, and implored his forgive- 
ness, beseeching him that tSe judgment denounced 
might be averted, or that he might escape. Ruahata, 
moved by his penitence and importunity, directed him 
to return home for his wife and child, and then pro- 
ceed to a small island called Taomorama, which is 
situated within the reefs on the eastern side of Raiatea. 
Here he was promised security, amid the destruction 
of the surrounoing islands. The man hastened to his 
reisidence, and proceeded with his wife and child to 
the place appomted. Some sav he .took with him a 
ftiend who was residing under nis roof, with a dog, a 
piJB^, and a pair of fowls, so that the party consisted of 
four individuals, besides the only domesticated animals 
knbwn in the islands. 

They reached the refuge appointed before the dose 
of day ; and as the sun approached the horizon the waters 
of the ocean began to rise, the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent shore left their dwellings on the beach, and fled 
to the mountains. The waters continued to rise dur- 
ing the night, and the next morning the tops of the 
mountains only appeared above the wide-spread sea. 
These were afterwards covered, and all the inhabitants 
of the land perished. The waters subsequently re- 
tired, the fisherman and his companions left their re- 
treat, took up their abode on the mainland, and became 
the progenitors of the present inhabitants. I have fre- 
quently conversed with the people on the subject, both 
in the northern and southern groups, hut could never 
learn that they had any accounts of the windows of 
heaven having been opened, or the min having de- 
scended. In the legend of Ruahatu, the Toamarama 
of Tahiti, and the Kai of Kahinarii in Hawaii, the in- 
undation is ascribed to the rising of the waters of the 
sea. In each account, the ans^r of the god is con- 
sidered as the cause of the inundation of the world, and 
the. destruction of its inundation. The element em- 
ployed in effecting it is the same as that mentioned in 
the Bible ; and in the Tahitian tradition, the boat or 
canOe hein^used as the means of safety to the favoured 
family, and the preservation of the only domestic ani- 
mals found on the islands, appear corrupted fragments 
of (he memorial of Noah, the ark, and its inmates. 

I^ several respects the Polynesian account resem- 
bles not only the Mosaic, but those preserved by the 
earliest families of the postdiluvian world, and sup- 

Sorts the presumption that their reli^ou? system has 
escended from the Arkite idolatry Mhe basis of the . 
mytholo^ of the Qentile nations. The mundane egg 
is conspicuous in the cosmogony^ of some of the most 
ancient nations. One of the traditions of the Hawaiians 
states that a bird deposited an egff (containing the world 
in embryo) upon the surface of the primeval waters. 
If the symbol of the egg be supposed to refer to the 
creation, and the bird be considered a corrupted memo- 
rial of the event recorded in the sacred writings, in which 
it is said, ^* The Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters," the coincidence is striking. It is no less 
flo if it be referred to the ark, floating on the waters ot 
the deluge. The sleep of Ruahatu accords with the 
slumber of Bramah, which was the occasion of the 
crime that brought on the Hindoo deluge. The warn- 
ing to flee, and the means of safety, resemble a 
tradition recorded by Kcempfer. as existing among the 
Chinese. The canoe of the Polynesian Noah b^s its 
counterpart in the traditions of their antipodes, the 
Druids, whose memorial states the burstmg of the 
waters of the lake Lleon, and the overwhelming of the 
face of all lands, and drowning all mankind, excepting 
two individuals, who escaped in a naked vessel, (a vesad 
without sails,) by whom the isle of Britain was re- 
peopled. The safety which the progenitors of the 
Peruvian race aie said to have ibiind in eaves, or- the ^ 
suji:Ti:t3 of the mountains, when the waters overflowed! 



the land, bean a resemblance to the Hawaiian; and 
that of the Mexican, in which Coxcox, or Teimi, uid 
his wife were preserved in a bark, corresponds with 
the Tahitian tradition. Other points of resemblance 
between the Polynesian account and the memorial of 
the deluge preserved among the ancient nations might 
be cited ; but these are sufficient to show the agreement 
in the testimony to the same event preserved by the 
more distant tribes of the human family. 



HISTORY. 

liOE PTBAMIDS OF EQTPT. 

There are few subjects which hare occajMed so 
much of antiquarian researeh as the Pytvnids of 
Egypt, and few which have better deserved the zealoos 
inquiry they hare awakened. Whether the gigstttic 
character ot their outward form be considered, the sin- 
gularity of their internal design, or. the lengtk of their 
duration, the mind derives a pleasing awe from the 
great associations with which they are connected. In 
surveying them, the genius of tne past seems to be 
present to commune with us, and to mingle us with 
the earliest offspring of mankind.. Their unchanging 
and apparently mdestructible forms have outlived suc- 
cessive generations, and endured amidst the ruins of 
Babylon and Rome, the ravages of Cambysesy and the 
conquests of Alexander. 

These mysterious buildings are called the Ptbajoos 
OP QizEH, trom a village of that name on the banks of 
the river Nile, from wldch they are distant about eleven 
miles, foiming almost a line to the Westwaid of the 
city of Cairo. The platform or high rocky ground on 
which they stand, rises out of a strip of sandy plain 
abont thirty miles long, extending by the side of the 
Nile, and sloping upwards to about eighty fbet above 
the level of the nver. The two laioest Pyramids are 
named after two kings, Cheops and Cephrenes, whose 
tombs they are supposed to be. The largest of the 
two^that of Cheops — ^maj well have been considered 
as one of the Wonders or the World, the north side 
being 693 feet in length, and the whole iHiilding covers 
ing something moie than eleven English acres — a size 
suflkiently monstrous to stagger belief, if the fact were 
not estabUshed beyond dispute. Pliny and Diodoras 
gficulus, two ancient historians, who wrote of these 
buildings since the Christian era, agree in stating that 
not less than 360^000 men were employed in erecting 
the Great Pyranud ; and it is added that twenty years 
were expended in the work. It may be pnmer to re- 
mark, with regard to the size of the Pyramids, that 
en^vings of them have rather tended to mislead ; for 
as It is impossible to represent their real bulk on pi^>er, 
drawings made to give an idea of their form, naturally 
tend to diminish the idea of their size, in the imagina- 
tion of the observer. 

The four sides of all Pyramids, large and small ex- 
actly face the cardinal pomts. 

These Pyramids^ with seyeral smaller ones in a 
greater or less state of preservation, occupy the Plain 
of Gizeh. More to the south, within a limit of twenty 
or thirty miles, on the same western bank of the Nile^ 
and at about the same distance from the bed of the 
river, there are other groups as at Saccara, Daahour, 
and Ramlie. Of these, the first place is connected with 
Gizeh by a chain of sepulchres and ruined buildiiigs ; 
hot there are numerous others, not so connected, in dif- 
ferent places, even so far southward as Nubia. 

The third Pyramid of Gizeh is that of Myeerinus ; 
it has th^ee similar Pyramids^ ranged along its south 
face. The Great Pyramid has six, and three of a larger 
size, but much de(»yed on its eastern face. 

Besides these, an extensive region of tombs, arranged 
in streets crossing each other, and occupying the same 
shape and extent of ground as the base of the Pyramid 
dr Cheops are found along ita weatem side. 
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The seeond Pjrniiiid iaa a lifie of chamben cut in 
the lodL and on ita eastern side are the rains of a tem- 
ple. Tlie third has a similar temjde and avenue ; and, 
indeed, the eastern face of the Great Pvramid bears 
tneas, though more indistinct, of a similar structure ; 
but the second temple, that of Cephren^s, is dtstin- 
guiahed bjr haring the Sramx ranged in front of the 
centre of its eastern face, bearing all the mariu of 
haring been connected with it by communications cut 
thiough the roeh under ground. Between the paws of 
the Sphynz a perfect temple was discovered, a few 
years ago^ by tte intrepid traveller Bekoni, on clear- 
ing away the sand by whieb it had been chcdted up for 
ages. 

The macnificent prospect fmn the top of this Pyr- 
amid has been described by the French traveller Sa- 
vary, who visited Egypt in 1770^ in ^lowin^ terms. 
After occupying seven noors in ascending to its sum- 
mit, ^ the morning light," says he, ^ discovered to us 
every moment new teauties : the tops of gilded min- 
arets, and of date tree and citron groves, planted round 
the villages and hills ; anon the herds left the hamlets ; 
the boats spread their li^ht sails, and our eves followed 
them along the vast wmdings c^ the Nile. On the 
north appMred sterile hiUs and barren sands ; on the 
south the river and waving fields, vast as the ocean : 
to the west the plain of Fayum, lamous for its roses : 
to the east the picturesque town of Qizeh, and the 
towers of Fostat, the minarets of Cairo, and the castle 
of Saladin, terminated the prospect. Seated on the 
most wonderful of the works of man. as upon a throne, 
our eyes beheld by turns a dreadful desert ; rich plains 
in which the el][sian fields had been imagined; vil- 
lages i a majestic river ; and edifices whic|^ seemed 
the work of giants. The universe contains no land- 
scape more variegated, more magnificent, or more 
awtul." 

The ancients knew little of die interior structuxe of 
these ffiant piles. Herodotus, who lived 445 years be- 
fore Christ, merely speaks of an entrance leading to 
the interior, by hearsay from the priests, who informed 
him that there were secret vaults beneath, hewn out 
of the natuial rock. Stmbo, who Uvea af^er the 
Christian era, only describes a single slanting passage 
which led to a chamber in which was a stone tomb. 
Diodorus Siculus, who lived forty-four years before 
Christ, agrees with this ; and Pliny, who lived A. D. 
66, adds that there was a well in the Great Pyramid. 
eighty cubits deep. This is all the ancients have said 
ammt the interior. • 

The Egyptian priests, indeed^ assured Aristide& a 
Greek treveller, about two centuries before Christ, that 
**the excavations beneath were as great as the height 
above." And Ebn Ebd Alkokim, an Arabic writer of 
the ninth century, says, that the builders '^ constracted 
numerous excavated chamberB, with sates to them, 
forty cubits under ground." Other Arabian writers 
say these chambers contain chests of black stone^ in 
wnieh were deposited the sacred arehives of King 
Sanrid, who built the Pyramid. Many discoveries 
(pwhaps a burial place mider groond) obviously re- 
main to be made. 

The same Arab historian, Alkokim, gives an ac- 
count of the opening of thb building under the Ca- 
liphate, firam iniich time it has remained in the con- 
dition seen and described by all modem Uravellers| to 
the time of the Italian traveller, Caviglia, who made a 
discovery of a new chamber and passages, about ten 
years ago. "After that Almamon the Cauph (A. D. 
820,) entered Egypt, and saw the Pyramids, ne desired 
to know ^liiat was within, and therefore would have 
them opened. He was told it could not possibly be 
done. He replied, I will have it certainly done. And 
tlutt hole was opened for him, which stands open to 
this day, with fire and vinegar. Two smiths prepared 
and sharpened the iron and engines, which they forjeed 
in: and there was a great expense in the opening it; 



and the thickness of ikit wall was fbnnd to be twenty 
cubits. Within they found a square well, and iii the 
square of it, there were doors : every door of it opened 
into a house, for vault^) in which thtere were dead 
bodies wreppea up in linen. Towards the upper part 
of the Pyramid, they found a chamber, in which was a 
hollow sume ; in it was a statue of stone, tike a man, 
and within it a man. upon whom was a breastplatb of 
gold, set with jewels, and on him were written cha- 
rectera with a pen, which no man can explain. 

Greaves, an Englishman, who visited the G(reat Py- 
ramid in 1648, described the passages thus opened, and 
theii open^ veiy accurately, and suspected mat at the 
bottom of a well in the Pyramid, was the passage to 
those secret vaults mentioned by Herodotus; but he 
made no new* discovery. Davison, who visited it in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, discovered some 
secret chambers and passages connecting the larsest 
ffallery with the central room, and . an apartment four 
feet high over it. He descended the well 155 feet, but 
found further proaress blocked up. Caviglia was the 
first to discover the above suspected passage. After 
much trouble in clearing the narrow opening at the end 
of the first or entrance gallerv of the Fyrsmid. he found 
that it did not terminate at tnat point, as hitnerto sup- 
posed, but proceeded downwards to the distance of 200 
feet It ended in a door-way on the right, which was 
found to communicate with the bottom of the well. 
But the new passage did not terminate here : it went 
beyond the door-way twenty-three feet, and Uien took 
a horizontal direction for twenty-eight more, where it 
opened into a spacious chamber immediately under the 
central room. 

^ This new chamber is twenty-seven feet broad, and 
sixty-six feet Ions. The floor is irregular; nearly one 
hair of the length from the eastern, or entrance end, 
beio« level, and about fifteen feet from the ceiling ; 
while, in the middle, it descends five feet lower, in which 
part there is a hollow space bearing all the appearance 
c^lhe commencement of a well, or shaft. From thence 
it rises to the western end, so that there is scarcely room 
between the floor and the ceiling to stand upri^t." 

On the south of this chamber is a passage hollowed 
out, just high and wide enough for a man to creep alouf 
upon his himds and knees, which continues in tne rock 
for fifty-five feet, and then suddenly ends. Another at 
the east end commences with a kind of areh, and runs 
about forty feet into the solid body of the Pyramid. 

Mr. Salt, the late intelligent British Consiu in Bgypt^ 
was so struck by this discovery as to express his belief, 
that the under-ground rooms were used for " the per- 
finmance of solemn and secret mysteries." 

As to the second Pyramid of^ Gizeh, the ancients 
knew less about it than they did of the first. Herodotus 
says it has no under-ground chambers, and the other 
authorities are silent. But the enteiprising Belzoni 
found its entrance, in the north front, in 1818, and dis- 
covered at the same time, that it had been previously 
forced open by the Arabian Caliph, Ali Mehemet A. D. 
782, more than a thousand years before. After forcing 
an entrance, and advancing along a narrow passage, one 
hundred feet long; he found a central chamber, forty-six 
feet long by sixteen wide, and twenty-three nigh, cut 
out of the solid rock. It contained a {granite sarcopha- 
gus (z. tomb) half sunk in the floor, with some banes in 
It, which, on inspection by Sir Everard Home, proved 
to be those of a cow. An Arabic inscription on the 
walls implies, that it had been opened in the presence 
of the Sultan Ali Mehemet 

There have been many opinions expressed by learned 
men as to the object of these structures. One is, that 
they were the granaries of Joseph. This may be con- 
futed by the smallness of the rooms, and the time 
required in building. Another, that they were observ- 
atories, which is accusing the builders of great absurdity, 
since the neighbouring rocks were better calculated for 
the purpose. The Arabians generally think that they 
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were bailt fay Kiiif Saurid. before the deluge, as a re- 
fuge for lumself and the puolic records, from the Flood; 
but this opinion requires no answer. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, who wrote A. D. 71, ascribes them to 
his countrvmen, during the captivity in SgTPt- As 
sundials, they would l^ve failed. Shaw and BryanL 
who wrote in the middle of the last century, believea 
them to be temples, and the stone chest a tank for hold- 
ing water used for purification. Pauw, who lived at 
the same time with Shaw add Bqrant, considers the 
Qfeat Pyramid as the tomb of Osiris ; and that Osiris 
having fourteen tombs for various parts of his dismem- 
bered body, fourteen pyramids must have been devoted 
to them, and the annual funeral mysteries connected 
with his death and resurrection. But the greater num- 
ber of writers, ancient and moderoL believe it to be the 
tomb of Cheops, the alleged builder. Improving on 
this notion, Maillet (17fiO) supposed that the chambers 
were built for the purpose of shutting up the friends of 
the deceased king with the dead bodv ; and that the 
holes on each side of the central chamber of the Great 
Pyramid, were the means by which they were to be 
supplied with food, dec. ; an opinion which would have 
appeared sufficiently ludicrous, if it had not been ex- 
ceeded bv that enressed by an old Moulah to Bona- 
oarte, when in Egypt f 1779) that the object was to 
keep the buried body unaecayed, by closely sealing up 
all access to the outward air. Another ingenious 
theory ascribes them to the shepherd kin^, a foreign 
pastoral nation which oppressed Egypt m the eany 
lime3 of the Pharaohs. However, this is aAer all but 
conjecture.' The utmost uncertainty exists in all that 
concerns these gigantic, unwieldly, and mysterious 
buildings. Their builders, orisin, date, and ptuposesj 
are entirely lost in the night of ages. As the sides of 
all the pyramids face the cardinal points, and of coarse 
give the true meridian of the places where they are 
situated, it would seem that their builders had made 
some progress in ffCf>n^i>Sc knowledge ; and the build- 
ings themselves, under all circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing their plain exterior, dearly show the advanced 
state ol' the art in thoie very early times. 

Lofidan Saturday Magazine, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE YELLOW BEAR. 
The Yellow Bear from Carolina (as the American 
bears in general are^ is rather smaller than the 
European bears; it nas also a more pleasant and 
agreeable countenance; is perfectly tame and socia- 
ble ; the colour a lively bright orange, of a reddish 
cast ; the hair thick, long, and silky, Its other pro- 
perties are the same, as to the species in general. 

THE BADGER. 

The Badger, though a native of England, is an ani- 
mal not very well known : the shyness of his temper, 
and his strong propensity to sleep, which softens the call 
of appetite, makes his appearance in search of prey less 
necessary uud frequent. The night, also, is the sea- 
son for nib search ; when, whether vegetable produc- 
tions are satisfactory is not certain. The depredations 
in rabbit-warrens, and on young lambs, are frequently 
laid to the charse of the Badger : on the other hana. 
the Badge) has little or no speed, and being much in- 
clined to sleep, will certainly grow fat on less nourish- 
ment than more active quadrupeds. 

The Badger digs a habitation in the earth with con- 
siderable dexterity ; the fore paws being armed with 
long and strong nails, which work witti expedition: 
the passage is of a winding form, leading to several 
aparimentSj but only one entrance ; a bed of soft hay 
and grass is provided, to induce sleep, and secure a 
comfortable irepose. This habitation is so enviable, 



that the fox, whose abilities for homwia^ in the 
ground are inferior to the Badger'iu frequently ejects 
the lawful tenant by layins his fetid exeremeat at the 
mouth of the hole : the Sadger being so ekanly an 
animal that the calls of nature are never obeyed within 
the apartment 

The female brings three or four enbs in wminwri, 
which are suckled f<Mr some timCf and afterwards mn 
provided with such food as her abilities or industry enn 
procure. Badgers are frequently eaten, and ave said 
to make good bacon. 

The luiir of the Badger is veiy long, coaise, and 
rough, which gives it a very uncouth aadeiumsy ap- 
pearance, and disguises the true shape of the limha ; 
each hair is tingled with three dificratt oolonis: the 
roots a dirty wmte, the middle black, the extremities 
ash eolour, or gray, which has produced the well- 
known saying, "As nay as a badger." The ehest 
and belly are very darx, .nearly black; a stripe of the 
same also extends from the eye to the ear. 

Badgers are common in most northern countries, and 
are found in some warmer ones : the Chinese are verv 
fond of their flesh, which is often an article in tb^ 
butchers' shops ; they are hunted by night fdr the sake 
of the skin ^ when sttacked by the dogs, they defend 
themselves with great courage, and bite veiy sevoely. 
It has one single advantage over its assailants. Its 
skin is so thick, and especially so loose, that the teeth 
of the dogs can make little unpression on iL and the 
Badger can turn himself round m it, so as to bite dma 
in their tenderest parts. 

These animals are naturallv of a chilly tempera- 
men^ Such as are reared in a nouse seem to be never 
more happy than when near a dre. They are likewiee 
very subject to the mange; and, unless cardully wash- 
ed, the dogs that penetrate into their buirows are seized 
with the same distemper. 

They are about two ieet long, tail about mna inches ; 
they have small eyes, and short round 



THE AMERICAN BADGER. 



The American Badger has been for a t._„ 

to naturalists, though it is but recendy established as a 
species distinct from the Badger of Europe. By some 
of the European naturalists and compilers, our Badger 
has been considered as a mere variety of the European 
species, while bv others it has been regarded as entutly 
the same ; the tact was never fairly decided, untU the 
publication of Sabine's Appendix. Sato nad, how- 
ever, arrived at the same conclusion, and applied nearly 
the same name to it in the Journal of 11000*8 fixpe- 
ditioii to the Rocky Mountains, previous to tne appear- 
of Sabine's observations. 

ScRaxBxa was the first anthctf who considered the 
American to be a distnct species, and Gmelin adofited 
this conclusion in his edition of Linne, though he was 
led tQ give the incorrect specific character of " palmis 
tetradactylis," in consequence of Bufibn's statement, 
that the carcajou had but four toes on its anterior feet 

Nature has destined this animal to a subtenaneous 
and soliury mode of life, which, together with its timid 
disposition and nocturnal habits, throw great difficulties 



in our way while endeavouring to ascertain its pecu- 
liarities. It is entirely inoffensive, and apparently 
feeble, but if denied the advantages of swiftness of mo* 
tion or great size, it has not been left entirely destitute 
of the means of providing for its own rafety. Thebng 
claws on its forefeet are admirably adaptea for remov- 
ing the earth, and the celeritjr with which it can escape 
from danger by buirowing, is really suipristng. It is 
altog[ether fruitless to attempt to secuie the ammal by 
digging after it, as iu prqgress is too rapid* and the 
depth to which it. descends too great It is only by uti- 
fice that the badger can be brought from his retreat; diis 
ts effected by the aid of dogs, smoke, dbc., and when 
driven to the last extremity, the strength of its jaws and 
the sharpness of its t^eth, enable the animal tainfliet 

« 
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Badger n liiiek ind bM*T, uid it! IE . 

gnmad rhnr ud crMplnf t tba« Is linle meuwu 
rincitf or inteHigeBce in it* sipset, ret it does DM ex- 
Ubk uit appewaBCA of dnlheiB oi smpidiiT. 
fiut endowed with exHtly the degree of imdentut^iDg 
vbkh ia raited to its pecotiar eondiliou : having the 
ppoper inatntmenta fer seenrlng haelf &«in ordnMiy 
•aemie^ aa veil aa atnngth utd eonrq^ enotig;h ' 
delend itaelf when pressed, trat little sagacitr la ne- 
eessary to enable it to obtain the requisite food, oi to 
eontinue hia kind. Neithei should we iadttlge in te- 
lectioQ* similar to those found in many books of natural 
hifltarf, and believe that the life of this animal is gloomy 
or wretched. To men it may ^ipear eloomf or dread- 
fiil to live onder gronnd, i^ to steal ^rth under cover 
«rf the night in search of food ; but this is the onlf mode 
<^ life the Bad^ is susceptible of eqjojriog, and the 
cmlv kind (tf aclioo he is capable of. 

The bniTOWs of the Ba^er are deep and extensive, 
and several individoals have been found inhabiting one 
excaTxtion. Within his subtemneinu retreat he passes 
the daf in sleep, and it is not ontil night veils all ob- 
jects in shade that he comes forth to seek his lubsist- 
ence. Then, fruits of distent sorts, frogs, insects, and 
most pvbably any smalt ■nimnU to be procured, con- 
stitute his food. " 
4The Badger has itsyonngin sDi»mer,Bnd generally 
two^ ihiee, or four, at a litter, which are occasionally 
brooght oat to the mouth of the burrow to enjoy the 
gmnshine. The yoatig become capable of procieatiog 
when two years old, and the penod of their lives is 
extended to ten, twelve, or flileen years. If taken 
Tvhen young, the Badger ia easily tamed, soon becom- 
iuffquite bmiliar and <4iedient. 

The American Badger is a pretty little animal, and 
Its aspect is not unlike thai <k some small poguced 
di^s. It is found most frequently on the plains adja- 
cent to the Missouri and its tributaries, as well as on 
ihoie near the Columbia river. It is not uniformly 
found in the open country ; Lewis and Clark some- 
times observed them iu the woods. 

This animal is about two feet five inches long, in- 
ehiding the tail, which measures three inches, and its 
body appears long in proportion to its thickness. The 
fbru and hind legs are short, but remarkably muscular ; 
the forepsws are provided with the long claws peculiar 
to this genus, which gives them the means of Durying 
themselves with great celerity even in a hard soil. The 
neck is stkort anil the mouth wide ; the eyes are black 
and small ; the ears short, wide, and appearing hb if a 
portion bad been cut off them. The whiskers arc 
arranged in four points on each side near the nose, and 
on the jaws close to the opening of the mouth. The 
hairs are much shorter on the sides and rump than on 
the other parts of the body, which imparts an appear- 
ance of Batness, especially when the Badger rests upon 
his belly. The Length ot the hair is upwards of three 
inches, especially upon the rtOnp, whence it extends 
(k towards the extremity of the tail as to conceal it 
entirely, and gives to the whole of the posterior parts 
of the body " Ine appearance of a right-angled triangle. 
of which the tail forms an acute angle." Inlermiied 
with the hair we find a small quantity of coarse, palt 
reddish, yellow fur. 

The American Badger differs from the European hy 
geuerally being smaller and more slenderly formed ; its 
head is full as long, but not so fluted towards the 
nose ; neither is the profile at all similar to the Badger 
of Europe, tb the European animal, the outline drawn 
fiom the forehead to the ncwe is quite straight, while 
the American there is a considerable depression on a 
Fine with the eyes. 

There ii aljo a very striking difference between the 
markings of these Boimals. In the American Badgei 
there i> a narrow white line running from between die 
eyes towards the back; the remainder of the superior 



part of the bead la tMwit, tbendo- Jkwtad Uiewhde 
oftlie Akmi an wUta. A Mmidrcalar brown spot u 
M«B between the mn and the Hi^l-ccJoared part of 
the cheeks. AbovetheerMtlw while marling extends 
triangntarlT for a shot dialance, and bel'-w it runs in a 
line with the eyes towards the fbreport of the mouth ; 



the eye, with an aci 
The Badgei of Eutt^t 



theeomer of 
acute angle into the white. 

ibrae broad white marks, 
each aide and one on the top of the head, in- 
cluding the eyes and ears. All the parts under the 
throat and jaw are black. The hatrs on the npper 
part of the body and sides of die American Badger ara 
tine, long, and giayish ; in the Eurapean the hairs on 
the same parts are daiter, longer, auo coarser. In the 
American, the mider are ligbler lum the nnper parts ; in 
the European they are darker. In our ananals tbe lega 
are of a iiA brown ; in the Eoroptan quite blar^ 
Notwithstanding the Enn^iean Badgei is generallr the 
laigeai, its dark coloured nails are r-oaller than thoae 
of the American- which are of a light hom uilonr 
The tail of the American Badger is shorter than that 
of the European. 

The American Badger wei^ fiaai foart«ett to 
eighean pounds. 



RACES AT THE ANCIENT OAHES 



(Trnd Sports— Olympic Ounee— R.ce*— CTDwning the Tston. 

Ancient nations — the Grcks, Romans, Persiaitf, 
dtc— bad a great many public amusements. Borne of - 
them were ver^ barbarous ii their nati-re. Such were 
the combats with beasts, id these combats, criminals 
condemned to death were exposed to flahl with lions, 
beaiB, ivild bulls, and other fierce animals, and the 
crowd that attended appear ~d to tab; pleasure in seeing 
their fellow creatures mangled or tcm in pieces. 

How cunttary to the spirit of Christianity. Even 
the religion of the Jews did not alljw of these sports, 
and we do not learn that thev every practised them. 
I am sorry to say that bull-Jig/Ut, as they « " ' 

and many other practices, which are very i 






lel, . 



But 



we must remember that the people in Christian n 
are not all Christians indeed. Just inproportion as 
true Christianity daet prevail, however, wielred sports 
disappear. 

The ancients had a few amnsemenis which were 
not barbarous. Doubtless you have read of the Olym- 
pic games. When they were held, people airended 
Ihem from almost all parts of the world. The con- 
tests were principally .either running races or wrestling. 
The prizes, on these 'occasiocs, were merely crowns of 
leaves and palm branches, hut the honour of gaining 
ihem was consideyjd reiy great. Even kings some- 
times engaged ii these spwts. Indeed none were evi^r 
allowed to t jn for the prize but persons of good cha- 
re cter a^d of respectable bmilies. 

"I'm cograviiUE reptweuts very imperfectly one of 
iheae isd^t races. The runners laid aside their gar- 
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•eki ami diflcfiNil cwnnvs oUea h**B diflei^t aame* 
ice ua IMM thing. VMMUiiMdmwHb>T«agnUer 
wicto of wntM Hub Ukm* nwd manijr io coounercc. 
n> iaUow)M an wna of ikatn : — Sfaipa «f Uie 
liaa, itwuaa, Uifa, akw|ia, comtica, wak^ciit^ oan- 
•poru, laluaai^ (uptoan, gallara, aad nraotH cmttua. 



BUSynfO iLITE. 

Wa lure b««n Airniahed bjr a Preneli g^ntlinimi. 
with ivhoni wc bi^peiied to coDTene a few Jura ago 
on the aubJMt to which it rcfeit, with the foUowiag 
beta eoUeeled &«m nwdkal biatorr. Thcj are pau^ 
fiiUjr iaterevtiiiz, jret proper to be Known, m order to 
prevent, if ponible^ their recoirencb — y. Y. Ohm. Adv. 

" The duease* lo which a parual and momestaty 
mspeDsion ot life moat ofXen manifeet itiel^ are Aa- 
phyiia, Hyaterici, Lethargy, HypocboDdria, ConTtil- 
aioos, Syncope, Catalepiif, exceiaiTe k>SB of blood, 
Teianui, Apoplexy, Epuepay, and Ecatacy. 

" Among many caiea wbich have been reeecded, (he 
following arc particularly atrikinz: — 

" Chancellac Bacon nlaiea uuK Dr. Scott, nick- 
named the nbttt, waa buried alire at Cologne, ^id 
that reeorering from bia acmarent death, he gnawed 
hia hands and ondte bU head io hit tomb. 

" At Toulouae, a lady baring been boried in th; 
church of the Capuchin Frian with a diamond ring on 
her finger, a aernnt entered the rault to irtcal the nng, 
and, aa the finger was swelled and the rii^ could not 
come cff, he began catting the Gnger: on bearing a 
loud shriek from the deceased, the thief fell aeoaeleia. 
At the time of morning pnyere, the mouka, haTing 
heard some groan*, found the lady alire and the ser- 
rant dead. Tbui death bad hie prey j there was bni 
a change of TictloiB. 

" A street porter in Paris, having died at the Hotel 
Dieu, TCB* carried willk the other dead into the same 
grave : recorering hia tenses towards 11 at nighi, lie 
tore open his wiodingKheel, made hia way to his bouse, 
knocked at the door, which wis not opened to bitn 
without some difficulty, mid took a new possession of 
his lodgings. 

"In 17o6,B woman io Paris was thought lobe dead, 
and the body put on some straw with ■ taper ai the 
feel ; some young men who sat round the corpse, in a 
frolic orertumed the taper. This set the itiaw oi 
fire. Thedeceaied, whose body the Qames now reached, 
uttered a piercing shriek. Timely assisiance was ten- 
dered, end she so well recovered that, aflcr her resur' 
reclion, she became the mother of several cbildreo. 

" On the 2Ui of November, 1763, Abbe Prevot, well 
known for his literary productions, was taken with an 
apoplc<-lic fit a« he was truvelliog through the foresl 
of Chaut'l'y. Being supposed dead, he was carried to 
the bouse of the mayor ol the rillage, sod the magis- 
trate directed a posi-mortem eiamiuaticHi to be com- 
menced. A piercing shriek uttered by the unfortunaie 
man proved that be was alive. He expired under Ib« 
scalpel. 

"Dr. Devaux^ a snrgeon of St. Come hospital in 
Paris, had a maidservant who had three limes been 
carried to burial. She did not recover her senses the 
last lime, till they were lowering the coffin intotbe 

Eave. That wom:ui having died anrv. the body was 
pi six days, lest ihey should have to bring her back 
a fourth time. 

" A Mr. Rousseau of Rouen, had married a young 
lady of fourteen, whom he lell io perfecl health at his 
•tarliog on a short journey. Atter a few daya, he 
heard that, unless he returned immediately, he would 
find his wife buried. On reaching home be Kaw the 
funeral ready. In aa agony of grief, be had ihe coOin 
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vtuoTcd to hi« loom «id uiiBCfeweiL He placed t^i 
l>odv on a bed, and (nrdered twenty-fire incieiont to be 
made oo it At the twenty-sixth, probably deeper than 
che otheiB, the deceased exclaimeQ, ^' How severely you 
liurt me P Medical assistance was immediately girett' 
The lady had afterwards twenty-six childien. 

*' The wife of Mr. Duhamel, a celebrated lawyer, 
lutring been supposed dead twenty-four hoars, the body 
was placed on a table for the puipose of preparing it 
for burial. Her husband strongly opposed it, not oe- 
liering her dead, but in a stato of suspended animation. 
To ascertain it, and knowing that sne was very fond 
of the cymbal, and the tunes which cymbal players 
sing, he called one. Upon hearing the insUrument and 
the Toice, the deceased recorered motion and speech. 
She surriTed her apparent death forty years. 

" Andre Vesale, nrat physician to Charles V, and 
Philip IL. after attending a Spanish grandee, thought 
him deaa. Having obtained leave to examine the 
body, he had scarcely thrust the bbtoury into it and 
opened the chest, when he perceived that the heart 
nalpitated. The relatives of the deceased prosecuted 
nim as guilty of murder, the inquisitor as guilty of 
proftneness. Throoffh the intercession of the king he 
t>btained to be mere^ condemned to a pilgrimage to 
the Holv Land. 

" In tne sitting ot, the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
on the 10th of May, 1827, M. Chantournelle read a 
paper on the danger of hasty inhumations. This led 
to a discussion, in which M. Desgenettes stated that 
be had heard from N. Thouret, who had superintended 
the removal of the human remains of the cemetery and 
the chamei house des inTwcens, that manv skeletons 
had been found in positions showing that tne individ- 
uals had moved after their inhumation. Mr. Thouret 
had been so much struck with this^ that he had inserted 
in his will an article relating to his own interment." 



mOOBAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJOR ANBBS. 

John Andre, aiddecamp to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
adjutant-general of the British army in America during 
the revolution, was bom in England, in 1741. He was, 
in early life, a merchant's clerL but obtained a com- 
mission in the army at the age ol seventeen. Possess- 
ing an active and enterprising disposition, and the most 
amiable and accoowluhed manners, he soon concilia- 
ted the esteem and friendship of his superior officers, 
and rose to the rank of major. 

After Arnold had intimated to the British, in 1780, 
his intention of delivering up West Point to them. 
Major Andre was elected as the person to whom the 
maturing of Arnold's treason and the arrangement for 
ite executicm, should be committed. A eoirespondence 
was for some time carried on between them, under a 
mercantile disguise, and the feigned names of Gustavus 
and Anderson ; and at length, to facilitate their com- 
munications, the Vulture sloop of war au>ved up the 
North river, and took a station 'convenient for the pur- 
pose, but not so near as to excite suspicion. 

An interview was agreed on, and, in the night of 
September 21, 1780, he was taken in a boat, whicn was 
despatched for the nurpoise, and carried to the beach 
without the posts ot^both armies, under a pass for John 
Anderson. He met General Arnold at the house of a 
Bir. Smith. While the conference was yet unfinished, 
daylight approached ; and, to avoid the danj^er of dis- 
eoverv, it was proposed that be should remam conceal- 
ed till the succeeding ni^ht 

He desired that he might not be carried within the 
American poste; but the promise, made to him by 
Amcid, to respect this objection, was not observed. He 
was carried within Uiem eontnry to his wishes and 
against his knowledge. He continued witk Arnold the 
succeeding day, and when, on the fallowing night, he 
proposed to return to the Vulture the boatmen refused 



to carry him, becaMe sh«had, teing the day, shifted 
her station, in consequence of a gun having been moved 
to the shore and brought to bear upon her. 

This embarrassing circumstance reduced him to the 
necessity of endeavouring to reach New Yoric by land. 
Yielding with reluctance to the urgent representations 
of Amcid, he laid aside his regimentals, which he had 
hitherto worn under his surtont, and put on a plain suit 
of clothes, and receiving a pass from the American 
general, authorizing ^^m, under the feigned name of 
John Anderson, to proceed on the public service to the 
White Plains, or lower, if he thougnt proper, he set out 
on his return. 

He had passed all the guards and poste on the road 
without suspicion, and was proceeding to New Yon in 
perfect security, when, on the twentv^ird of Sentem* 
D«r. one of the three militia n^en who were employed 
with others in scouting parties between the lines of the 
two armies, springing suddenlv from his covert in tba 
road, seized the reins of his Widle and stopped hia 
horse. 

Instead of producing his pass, Andre, with a want of 
self-possession, which can oe attributed only to a kind 
of providence, asked the man hascily where he belong- 
ed ; and being answered, " to below.'* replied inmiedi* 
ately, ^^ and so do I." He then declared himself to be 
a British officer, on urgent business, and bended that 
he might not be detained. The other two nuutia men 
coming up at this monien^ he discovered his mistake ; 
but it was too late to repair it. 

He ofiered a purse or gold and a valuable wateh, to 
which he added the most tempting promises of ample 
reward and permanent provision from the government^ 
if they would permit him to escape ; but his ofifers weie 
rejected without hesitation. The names of the militia 
men who apprehended Andre, were John Paulding^ 
David Williams, and Isaac Vanwert, who, immediate- 
ly after searching, carried him before the commandei| 
Uolonel Jamieson. 

On the 29th of September, 1780, General Washing- 
ton appointed a board of fourteen general officers, part 
of whom were General Green, the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, and Baron de Steuben, with the assistence of the 
judge advocate, John Lawrence. After the most ma- 
ture deliberation, they pronounced Major Andre a spy 
from the enemy, and that, agreeably to the laws of na- 
tions, he ou^ht to suffer death. 

Wnen his sentence was announced to him, he re- 
marked^ that since it was his lot to die, as there was a 
choice m the mode^ which would make a material dif- 
ference in his feelings, he would be happy if it were 
possible, to be indulged with a professional death ; but 
the indulgence of being shot ramer than hung, was not 
granted, because it was considered contrary to the cus^ 
tom of war. 

When he was led out to the place of execution, he 
bowed familiarly to all those with whom he had been 
acquainted during his confinement ; a smile of compla- 
cency expressed the serene fortitude of his mind. Upon 
seeiD^f the preparations at the spot, he asked, with some 
emotion, *^Must I die in thia^anner 'T' He was told 
it was unavoidable. ^*I am^reconciled to my fate," 
said he, '* but not to the mode." Soon after, however, 
recollecting himself, he added, ** It will be but a mo* 
mentarv pang ;" and, springing upon the cart, perform- 
ed the last office to himself; with a composure that ex- 
cited th^ admiration and melted the bouts of all the 
spectators. 

Beinff tiM that the fatal moment was at hand, and 
asked if he had any thing to say, he answered, " No- 
thing, but to request that you will witness to the world 
that I die like a biave man." 



Those days are lost in which we do no good : those 
worse than lost, in which we do evil. 
We lessen our wants by lessening our desires. 



Its 
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SONDAT IN PARia , 
To whatever cause it ia owiag, nothinf can be more 
certain, than that inMelity again reigns lord of the 
ascendant in Paris. It is imtwssible to be a week in 
the metropolis without being sensible of this. It is 
computed that from 60^000 to 80,000 indinduals. chiefly 
women, or persons oi the poorest classes, believe in 
the Christian religion* The remainder amounting to 
800,000, make no pretension to such a mith. It is im- 

Sjssible, by any external appearance, to distinguish 
unday from Saturday, excepting that any species of 
amusement and dissipation goes on with more spirit 
on that day than any other. In Paris the shops are all 
open, the carts all going, the workmen all employed. 
on the early part of Sunday ; and although a part or 
them are closed after two o'clock in the af&moon, it is 
not with the slig:hte8t intention of j(Hnin|^ in any, even 
the smallest religious doty, that this is done. It is 
*^pour «'amu»er" to forget the fatigues of the week in 
the excitement with which it terminates, that the 
chai^ takes place. At two o'clock, all who can dis- 
engage themselves from their daily toil, rush away in 
crowds to drink the intoxicating cun of pleasure. Ttien 
the omnibuses (public coaches) roil with ceaseless din 
in everjr direction out of the crowded capital, carrying 
the delighted citizens to St. Cloud, St. Germain, or to 
Versailles, ginguettes of Belleville, or the gardens of 
Vincennes; then the boulevards teem with volatile 
and happy crowds, delighted by the enjoyments of see- 
ing and being seen ; then the gardens of the Tuilenes 
and the Luxembourg, the Jardin des PlaoUm, and tne 
Champs Ely sees, are enlivened with the youngs the 
gay, and the handsome of both sexes, both rich and 
poor ; then the splendid drive to the triumi>hal arch 
of Neuvilie, whicn is filled with the comparatively few 
equipages which the two revolutions have left to the 
impoverished hotels of the capital. While these scenes 
of gaiety and amusement are going on, the priests in 
ea^A of tb« principal chapels are devoutly performing 
mass before a few hundred old women, tottering eccle- 
siastics, or young children ; and ten or fifteen Protest- 
ant churches are assembling as many thousands to the 
duties of the reformed faith. Such is a Parisian Sun- 
day, in what they ambitiously call the metropolis of 
European civilization. As evening draws on, the to- 
tal disregard of religious observance, by all classes, is, 
if possible, still more conspicuous. Never, perhaps, 
is the opera filled with enthusiastic crowds as on Sun- 
day evening ; never are the theatres of the Port St. 
Martin, the Boulevards, the opera comique, the vaude- 
ville, and the varieties, so full as on that occasion ; 
never are the balls beyond the barriers so crowded i 
hever is Tivoli so enlivened, or the open air concerts 
in the Champs Elysees thronged by so many thou- 
sands. On Sunday evening in Paris^ there seems to 
he but one wish, one feeling, one desire, and that is, 
to amuse themselves; and, by incessantly labouring 
at that one object, they certainly succeed in it to an 
extent that could hardly be credited in colder or more 
austere latitudes.— ^/ac/rioood'« Edinburgh Mag, 



TfiMPBRANOB SOCIETIES. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for May, 1834, 
an English publication, contains an interesting arti- 
cle on Temperance Societies. We gather the fol- 
lowing :— 

The means which they employ — ^persuasion, com- 
bined with associated examj^e — were first brouffht to 
bear upon this enormous evil in North America. How- 
ever simple these means appear, tb^y have effected in 
that country a change of public opinion and custom, 
which has awakened the attention of the most distant 
civilized nations. 

The first temperance society formed in Europe was 
by the exertions of Mr Carr, m 1829, at New Ross, in t 



the south obM of Ireland. Othen were early formed 
in the nortn of Ireland and in Scotland. 

In the north of England, where the eartiest efforts 
were made, there are in Lancashire and Yoikshire 
alone, more than 30,000 members. 

Above four' hundred temperance societies and asso- 
ciations have been formed in England, including the 
interesting islands of Gruemsey, Jersey, and Man ; the 
whole comprising, according to the hitest returns, more 
than eiffhty thousand memMrs. 

Scotland, under the direction of the vifforous com- 
mittee of tne ScottisAi Society, numbers about 400 so- 
cieties, and 54,000 members. 

In Ireland, notwithstandingnumeroas disadvan- 
tages and difficulties, about 20,000 persons have joined 
the standard of temperance societies. 

The Canadas ana other distant colonies are known 
to comprise several thousand members, makiof a total 
of more than 150,000 British subjects, voluntarily 
enga^d to abstain from distilled spirits, except as a 
medicine, and to discourage intempmnce in general. 

Temperance sorveties are formea in Newfoundland) 
at Caicuua, and m Van Dieman's Land. 

The Hottentots in the vicinity of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who were thought to be f* beyond the reach of 
^ood example," take a lively interest in this reforma- 
tion ; and the innabitants or the Society Islands of the 
Pacific, have formed themselves into numerous and 
zealous societies, to deliver their nations from the 
curse Q^ spirtt-dnnkinff. 

Tbe king of Sweden, though surrounded by noble 
distillers^ has officially ezfiressed his distinct appro- 
bation or temperance societies ; and tbe Crown Ptmce 
takes an active interest in their proceedings. 

The government of Prussia has ap]^ed to the New 
York State Committee for a complete history of tbe 
temperance reformation, and ^ a sketch of the ma- 
chinery necessary to be set in motion to enable go- 
vernment to establish temperance societies throughoat 
the kingdom of Prussia. 



POETRY. 



THE SLAVE MOTHER. 

. saw the bunung tear. 
Run down her daik brown cheek, 

It told of wo and care— 
Her tongue refiiaed to speak. 

I heard the stifled sigh 

Burst from her throbbing breast- 
To heaven die raia'd wt ty^ 

Am then het only rest 



Ah ! why these tears and 
Ahl why this Uitter life 1 

"My babe! my babe!" she apei^ 
" O ■orangei^ bring reliet 

**Thev tors him rude awayi 
" As piUow'd on »y bi^paat, 

" 1, at the doae of day. 
" Had hush'd him there to rest. 

"I saw tbe blanking chains 
^'My husband^a limbs secure; 

**I saw the puiple stains, 
" And the dark crtmson gore. 

" I saw the tear of wo 
'* (father in his dark eye; 

** I heard the lash's blow 
*< Extort the parting aigfa. 

<*OGodr* she frantic cries, 
"llie sword of juatiee take; 

** And bomiding from the akies^ 
*' Bid ayinpathy awake. 

"O! lecamotheir^sprayar 
** A God of joatice mors ; 

^*8be aska a rsAiffe whece 
" He dwells hims^-abovo.'* 
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SECTION XVII. 



NATURAL HISTORY- 



THE AMERICAN BADGER.— Cokcijddcd. 

*^ The hair of the Badger is always filthy ; between the 
anus and the tail there is an opening, which, though it 
has no commanication with any interior part, and is 
hardlf an inch deep, continually emits an oily liquid. 
This the animal is fond of sucking. Its flesh, when the 
animal is well fed, makes excellent hams and bacon ; 
and of its skin are made coarse furs, collars for dogs, 
and trappings for horses. The hair is used for painters* 
brushes. 

^^ Hunting this animal forms a source of amusement 
and emolument to the Indians of Bocca Montana, 
Albarregas, and most tribes that inhabit the higher 
regions of the Cordilleras, from Coro to Cumana. As 
there are no stated periods for taking it, although in the 
months of August, September, and October, it is cer- 
tainly fattest, they continue to search for it the whole 
year round, unless during the breeding season, when 
the flesh is lank and lean, and the lard, or butter (mafi- 
teea) rancid. In making their hunting dispositions, 
they form parties of seven or eifht, or more. When 
the tribe is numerous, they will sometimes take five, 
sij, or seven miles in a sweep over the country ; and 
such is their dexterity and address in taking these 
animals^ that they will neariy clear it for five or six 
years of Badgers, notwithstanding all the obstruction 
of brash woodf, cover, dbc. dbc. In these excursions 
they are accomi>anied by a number of women and boys, 
whose business it is to build temporary huts, cook, collect 
fruits, and, lastly, to cure what Badger hams and gam- 
mons the men catch ; this is no sinecure, and although 
they rest during the night, the day ushers them in more 
labour than comes to tne hunter's share. When they 
arrive at the Badgers' haunts,— generally in high situ- 
ations, contiguous to rocks, for the purpose of burrowing 
when hard pressed, — they soon discover his traces by 
the manner in which he scrapes for pistachios and other 
nuts. They then search the rock until they find out the 
burrow, and also under the projecting roots of large 
trees, the hollows of which afiord them shelter. When 
the burrows are in trees^ they seldom give themselves 
the trouble of erecting pitfalls for them, as their curs kill 
and drag them out, or else they dig them out. When 
the burrows are in the rocks, they set to work to erect 
pitfalls or traps, in the building of which they display 
a regularity and system that would do credit to a 
European mason. .As the falls are four feet by four in 
height and breadth, the flags with which they are built 
are so closely set, as to prevent the creature introducing 
his paw-nails between tnem ; for his strength is such 
that he would raise a stone of two or three hundred 
weight. As the Badgers' family generally consists of 
seven or eight, the hunters set as many of those pitfalls 
m their wa'j as will intercept them, one bv one, in 
making their passage to their burrows ; and rreiqaently 
one in the mouth of the burrow, provided it is large 
enough, covering them with turf, earth, and leaves, over 
little twigs. As soon as they have made sidficient num- 
ber, with incredible labour and perseverance, using no 
other implements than their hatchets and stone-hammers, 
the covering-flag is placed over ; at the back of this they 
l^aes a quantity of rubbish so as to giTO weight to its 
YouIL 17 



fall, and plant bushes so artfuUv as to deceive a stranger, 
forming a lane, through which the creature must ne- 
cessarily pass to his burrow. Then one or two ascend 
the trees or highest rock, to five notice of the Badgers' 
approach ; while another is buried in sight of the traps 
in such a manner as to be covered with leaves, and m 
such a posture as to observe the creatures coming 
toward the traps, and hurry them into them by missiles, 
but never attempts to show himself until the Badger 
passes him. In this manner the remainder of the party 
advance into the brushwood, and then let loose their 
dogs, who, on scenting the Badgers, set up a whining 
cry, accompanied by the rattles of the Indians, making 
the Badger start, and betake himself to his burrow. 
Sometimes seven or eight will start together, the most 
of which are always caught ; but should one escape, 
they again hunt the ground over. If their party is not 
numerous enough, the women join after the first chase, 
as the dan^r of coming in contact with tigers is over, 
the first noise having started these as well as most 
noxious creatures. Indeed, the Badger is seldom found 
near the jungle, as he is not fond of such neighbours. 
Should one escape the traps, which is very seldom the 
case, they leave the traps set day and night, and a man to 
watch him, until hun^r forces him to quit his subterra- 
neous abode. Sometimes the Indian curs will enter, 
and kill the creature, if his burrow is large enough to 
admit them ; yet he often makes them retreat, provided 
they cannot surround him, although those curs are 
certainly superior to our Eon^an terriers in bite, and 
tenacity of their hold. Whenever a Badger earths, the 
Indians cast lots, to know which shall watch until the 
Badger breaks, leaving him two days' provisions in the 
mean time, supposing this to be the usual time until the 
animal bolts. But it is sometimes a toss up which 
will hold out Imigest. especially if it bean old Badger ; 
but even here the Inaian has decidedly the advantage, 
as he is known to endure four days' hunger, without 
any bad results. If it happens in oarvest, he is pretty 
well off; for his cunning makes him an overmatch for 
the animal, and he always carries the image of a man, 
of rude workmanship, which he sets before the earth, 
supported by twigs in a movins position ; this prevents 
the Badger stirring while the Indian goes in quest of 
food, a work of little time with him, as he is satisfied 
with the first thing he finds : he soon returns to await 
the coming out or his subterraneous visiter, as the dis- 
grace of returning witljout the Badger is shocking to a 
hunter, and debars his ever being a guapoj or warrior, 
until he can, by some eztraotdinary feat, wipe this stain 
off his name. They also use the noose or snare to 
catch these creatures, which is placed across the path- 
ways, like rabbit-wires, with this exception, that the 
Inaian snare is attached to a spring pole, that suspends 
and strangles the creature. > The South American 
Badger is larger than those in Europe, and much 
browner ; he is also much easier killed. 

^ Perhaps its habits are the most social of any quad- 
ruped in tne universe ; it is not known to quarrel with 
any other quadruped ; even the fox, polecat, stinkard, 
the opossum, the land crab and snake, make it resign 
its abode, alUiough it is much stronger than any of 
them. It also lives in the greatest harmony with its 
own species, subsisting principally on nuts, roots, and 
Tegetables *, and is eleamy in lU habits, being observed 
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lo perform its abhitioii while the dew ia on the ground. 
The Indians count two species of il, viz. the MarBDO, 
or pig-liadger, and the Pero, or dog-badger. I am 
informed the former roots for its amusement like a pig ; 
thef bring forth Lwo, three, and four at a liUer, and 
preserve them carefully. Badger hams are certainly 
delicious, and the sale of them was prohibited but lo 
the viceroy, who generally shipped a quantity of them 
annually to Madrid for ibe use of their augusi majesties ; 
nowthey are purchased foronefourlh their original value, 
BS ihe viceroy somelimcs paid eight or len dollars for a 
pair of gammons. The way of curing (hem, perhaps, 
contributed lo iheir flarour, which was simply to nib 
ihem with coarse sugar and Chili pepper, each day 
pratsing them very hard until quite dry. This source 
of emolument would have been considerable to these 
hunting tribes, were ihev not cheated and made tributary 
to the viceroy, as they dad to give him a dozen first, 
u)d afterward take trinkets out of the stores, at what- 
ever price he chose to demand. The butler, or manleca 
da marano, as they call the iard, was also in great 
demand among the grandees, who fried most of theti 
food in it. 

" A party of eight would destroy two or three hundred 
Badsers and a quantity of deer, on their return home, 
besides guanas. These banting parties are so delight- 
ful, even lo the women, that Ihe hopes of being allowed 
to accompany the men will be a stimulus to conduct 
themselves properly the year round. On those excur- 
eions they Lve well, and seem more happy than during 
the rainv season : in iheit way home they travel day 
and uignt rapidly, in spite of all obslruclionsg carrying 
long poles between ihera, on which the animals are 
along ; the skins and lard the boys carry. The women 
are certainly th« heaviest loaded, and must keep pace 
with those gentry ; the dogs too are better fed during 
this period, and seem lo return with regreL A cloud 
of vultures generally hover over them, and are seen by 
their'clans a day or two before they arrive, who make 
every preparation to receive them: tneir return isgreeted 
like (n«t of victors. The rainy nights are passed in 
ncouMing their exploit* one to antnher. 



" The Unau, or two-toed Sloth, has do tail, and only 
two nails on the fore feel. The Ai, or three-toed Slorh, 
has a short tail, aad three nails on every foot. The 
Dose of the Unau is likewise mnch longer, the foiehead 
highet, and tha ean longer thas tboM M tha Ai. It 



differs also in the hair. A* for its interior, its tiacers 
are both formed and situated differenlty ; but the most 
distinctive, and, at the same time, the most siagular 
character, is, thai the Unau has forty-sis ribs, while 
the Ai has but twenty-eight This alone supposes two 
species, quite distinct one from the other ; and these 
forty-six ribs, in an animal whose body is ho short, is a 
kind of excess or error in nature ; for, even in the lar- 

![eai animals, and those whose bodies are relatively 
onger than they are thick, not one of ihem is found to 
have so many. The elephant has only forty, the dog 
twenly-sii, and the human species tweniy-lour, dec. 
This difference in the construction of the Unau and 
the Ai supposes a greater distance between these two 
kinds than there is between that of the cat and the 
dog, which have the same number of ribs ; for the ex- 
ternal differences are nothii^ in comparison with the 
internal ones, which are l£e causes of ihe others. 
These animals have neither incisive nor canine teeth ; 
their eyes are dull and heavy ; their mouths wide end 
thick ; their fur coarse and staring, and like dried grass ; 
their thighs seem almost dbjointed from the haunch; 
their legs very short, and badly shaped ; they have no 
soles to the feel, nor toes separately moveable, but only 
two or three claws excessively long, and crooked down- 
words and backwards. Unfurnished with teeth, ihey 
caDDOt seize any prey, nor feed upop flesh, nor even 
upon vegetable food. 

" Althongh they have neither boms on their heads, 
nor hoofs lo their feet, nor incisive teeth to their lower 
jaw, they are, notwithstanding, among the nuii:ri>er of 
ruminating animals, and have, like t&em, four stom- 
acha ; so that they, consequently, can compensate fi>r 
ihe quality of their food by the quantity they lake at a 
time; and what is still more singular is, that, instead 



" Both these animals belong to the southern parts of 
the New Continent, and are never to be met with in 
the Old. The Unau, as well as the Ai, is to be met 
with in the deserts of America, from Brazil to Moxicor 
but they have never inhabited ihe northern countries. 
They cannot endure cold nor rain ; the change from 
wet to dry spoils their fur which then reaerobles badly 
dressed hemp, rather than wool or hair. 

" Mr. Waterlon, who, in his nQmeroas and prouscted 
journeys through the woods of South America, bad 
abundant opportunities of studying the natural history 
of the Sloth has shown the incorrectness of preceding 
writers upon this subject. 

" Let us turn onr attention (says he) to the Sloth, 
whose haunts have been hitherto so little known, ami 
probably little looked into. Those who have written 
on this singular animal have remarked thai be is in a 

Krpelual stale of pain; that he is proverbially slow in 
■ movements ; thai he ia a prisoner in space ; and 
that, as soon as he has consumed all the leaves of the 
tree upon which he has mounted, he rolls himself up in 
the fonn of a ball, and then falls to the gronnd. This 
is not the ease. 

" If the naturalists who have written the history 
of the Sloth had gone into the wiI4i, in order to ex- 
amine his haunts and economy, they would not have 
drawn the foregoing conclusions ; they would have 
learned ihal, though all other quadrupeds may b« de- 
scribed while resting on the ground, the Sloth is an 
exception to this rule, and that hia history must bo 
written while he is in the tree. 

"This singular animal is destined by nature to be 
produced, to live, and to die, in the Ireea; and, to do 
justice lo him, natnralisla must examine him in his 
upper element. He is a scares and solitary animal, 
and, bein^ good food, he is never allowed to escape 
He inhabits remote and gloomy forests, where snatea 
lake np their abode, and where cmelly alinging ants 
ftad scorpions, and swamps, and inaumerauc lhgni| 
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shnibt and bashes, obstract the steps of ctrilized man. 
Were you to draw your own conclusions from the 
descriptions which have been given of the Sloth, you 
would probably suspect that no naturalist had actually 
ffone into the wilds with the fixed determination to find 
him out and examine his haunts, and see whether Na- 
ture has committed any blunder in the formation of 
this extraordinary creature, which appears to us so 
forlorn and miserable, so ill put together, and so totally 
uofit lo enjoy the blessings which have been so boun- 
tifuily given to the rest of animated nature ; for, as it 
has formerly been remarked, he has no soles to his 
feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he tries to 
move on the ground ; and it is then that he looks up in 
your face with a countenance that says, * Have pity on 
roe. for I am in pain and sorrow.' 

"It mostly happens that Indians and Negroes are 
the people who catch the Sloth, and bring it to the 
white man. Hence it may be coniectured that the 
erroneous accounts we have hitherto nad of the Sloth, 
have not been penned down with the slightest inten- 
tion to mislead the reader, or give him an exaggerated 
history, but that these errors have. naturally arisen by 
examming the Sloth in those places where Nature 
never intended that he should be exhibited. 

" However, we are now in his own domain. Man 
but little frequents these thick and noble forests, which 
extend far and wide on every side of us. This, then, 
is the proper place to go in quest of the Sloth. We 
will first take a near view of him. By obtaining a 
knowledge of his anatomy, we shall oe enabled to 
account lor his movements hereafter, when we see him 
in his proper haunts. His fore legs, or, more correctly 
speaking, his arms, are apparently much too lon^, 
while his hind legs are very short, and look as if 
they could be bent almost to the shape of a corkscrew. 
Both the fore and hind legs, by their form, and by the 
manner in which they are joined to the body, are quite 
incapac itated from acting in a perpendicular direction, 
in sup|>orting it on the earth, as the bodies of other 
quadruMpeds are supported, by their legs. Hence, when 
you pface him on the floor, his belly touches the 
ground. Now. granted that he supported himself on 
his l^s like other animals, nevertheless he would be 
in pain, fpr he has no soles to his feet, and his claws 
are very sharp, and long, and curved ; so that, were 
his body supported by his feet, it would be by their 
extremities ; lust as your body woul^ be were you to 
throw yourself on all fours, and try to support it on 
the ends of your toes and fingers — a trving position. 
Were the floor of glass, or of a polished sunace, the 
Sloth would actually be qnite^ stationary ; but as the 
ground is generally rough, with little protuberances 
upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, dtc., this just 
spits the Sloth, and he moves his fore legs in all direc- 
tions, in order to find something to lay holdof ; and when 
he has succeeded,.he pulls himself forward, and is thus 
enabled to travel onwards, but, at the same time, in so 
tardy a manner as to acquira him the name of Sloth. 

" Indeed, his looks and his gestures evidently betray 
his uncomfortable situation ; and, as a sigh every now 
and then escapes him, we may be entitled to conclude 
that he is actually in pain. 

'^ Some years as o I kept a Sloth in my room for 
several months. I oAen took him out of the house, 
and placed him upon the sround, in order to have an 
opportunity of observing nis motions. If the ground 
were rough, he would pull himself forward by means 
of his fore-Ie^s, at a pretty good pace, and he invaria- 
bly shaped his course towards the nearest tree. But 
if I put him upon a smooth and well trodden part of 
the roted, he appeared to be in trouble and distress: 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair; and, after 
getting all his legs in a line upon the topmost part of 
It, he would hang there for hotu» together, and often, 
with a low and inward cry, would seem to invite me to 
take notice of hiin. 



^ The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole Hfe 
in the trees, and never leaves them but through force 
or accident. An all-ruling Providence 'has ordained 
man to tread on the surface of the earth, the 'eagle 
to soar in the expanse of the skies, and the monkef and 
squirrel to inhabit the trees : still these may change 
their relative situations without feeling much incon*- 
venience ; but the Sloth is doomed to spend his whol^ 
life in the trees ; and^ what is more extraordinary, n(A 
vpon the branches, like the squirrel and the moiikeir,'^ 
but under them. He moves suspended from the branch, 
he rests suspended from it, and he sleeps suspend e<r 
from it. To enable him to do this^ he must have ^' 
very different formation from that of any other known 
quadruped. *' 

"Hgnce, his seemingly bungled conformation ir ai^ 
once accounted for ; and^ is lieu of the Sloth leadinff 
a painful life, and entailing a melancholy and miser^^ 
ble existence on its progeny, it is but fair' to surmise 
that it enjoys life just as much as any other animal, and 
that its extraordinary formation and singular habits are 
but further proofs to engage us to admire the wonder- 
ful works or Omnipotence. ' 

'^ It must be observed, that the Sloth does not hang" 
head downwards like the vampyre. When asleep, he 
supports himself on a branch parallel to the earth. 
He fijnst seizes the branch with one arm. and then with 
the other ; and, after that, brings up both his legs, one 
by one, to the same branch ; so that all four are in a 
line ; he seems perfectly at rest in this position. Now, 
had he a tail, he would be at a loss to know what to 
do with it in this position : were he to draw it up with 
his legs, it would mtefere with them ; and were he to 
let it a&ns down, it would become the sport of the 
winds. Thus his deficiency of tail is a benefit to him ; 
it is merely an apology for a tail, scarcely exceeding 
an inch and a half in length. 

" I observed when he was climbing, he never used 
his arms both together, but first one and then the other, 
and so on alternately. There is a singularity in his 
hair, difierent from that of all other animals, and I be- 
lieve, hitherto unnoticed by naturalists ; his hair is 
thick and coarse at the extremity, and gradually tapers 
to the root, where it becomes fine as the finest spider's 
web. His fur has so much the hue of the moss which 
grows on the branches of the trees, that it is very dif- 
ncult to maKe bfm out when he is at rest. 

" The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longitu- 
dinal bar of very ^e black hair on his back, rather 
lower than the shoulder-blades ; on each side of this 
black hair there is a space of yellow hair, equally fine ; 
it iuis the appearance of being pressed into the body, 
and looks exactly as if it had been singed. If we ex- 
amine the anatomy of his fore legs, we shall immedi- 
ately perceive, by their firm imd muscular texmre, how 
very capable they are of supporting the pendent weight 
of nis body, both in climbing and at rest ', and, instead 
of pronouncing them a bungled composition, as a cele- 
brated naturalist has done, we shall consider them as 
remarkably well calculated to perform their ordinary 
functions. 

" As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within the 
tropics, where the trees touch each other in the great- 
est profusion, there, seems to be no reason why he 
shoiud confine himself to one tree alone for food,, and 
entirely strip it of its leaves. During the many years 
I have ranged the forests, I have never seen a tree in 
such a state of nudity ; indeed I would hazard a con- 
jecture, that by the time the animal has finished the last 
of the old leaves, there would be a new cro|) on the part 
of the tree he had stripped first, ready for him to begin 
again, so quick is the process of vegetation in these 
countries. 

'^ There is a saying among the Indians, that when 
the wind blows, the Sloth beoins to travel. In calm 
weather he remains tranqoi^ probably not liking to 
eling to the brittle extremity of the branches, lest they 
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should break with bim tn puiioK from one tree to 
anoiUer ; but aa rood as the wind rises, the bmnehM 
of the neigbbouring trees become interwaTen^ and then 
the Sloth seizes hold of them, and pursues his journey 
in aafftf. There is seldom au entire dav of calm 
in these forests. The trade wind generellr sets in 
about ten o'clock in the morning, and thus the Sloth 
niM set off after breakfast, and g«t a eonaiderable way 
before di oner. He trST-ela at a good round pace; and 
were fou to see him pass from tree to tree, as I have 
dime, vou would never think of calling him a Sloth. 

" Tnus it would appear that the different histories 
we hare of this quadruped, are erroneous on two ac- 
counts: first, that the writers of them, deieried bjr dif- 
ficulties and local annoyances, bare not paid snJEcient 
attention to him in his native haunts; and secondly, 
they hare described him in a situsiioo in which he was 
never intended by nature to cut a figure ; I mean on the 

Eund. The Sloth is as much at 3 loss to proceed on 
journey Dpon b, smooth and level floor, as a man 
would be who had to walk a mile in stilts upon a 
fine of feather-beds. 

" One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw 
■ lar^e two-toed Sloth on (he ground upon the bank ; 
bow he got there nobody could tell : the Indian said he 
bad never surprized the iloth in such a situation before f 
be would hardly have come there to drinL for both 
«bov» and below the place, the branches of the trees 



touched the water, and afforded him an easf and safe 
access to it Be this as it mav, though the trees wcr? 
not above twenty yards from him, he could not make 
his way through the sand lime enough to escape before 
we landed. As soon ss we got up to him, he threw 
himself on hia back, and defended himself in galient 
st^le with his fore 1^. ' Come, poorfellow,' said 1 to 
him, ' if thou hast got into a hobble to-day, thou shatt 
not suffer for it: I'll take no adratitage of thee in 
misfortune; the forest is large enough both for Aee 
and me to rove in : go thy_ ways up anore, and enjoy 
thyself in these endtess wilds ; it is more than probaDle 
thou will never have another interview with man. So^ 
fare thee well.' On saying this, 1 look up a la^e slick 
which was lying there, held it for him to hook on, and 
then conveyed him to a high and stately mora. He 
ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about ■ 
minuie he was atmosi at the top of the tree. He now 
went off in a side direction, and caught bold of the 
branch of a neighbouring tree ; he then proceeded 
towards the bean of the forest : I atood looking on, 
lost in amazement at his singular mode of progress. 
I followed him with my eye till the iniervenin; 
branches closed in betwixt us; and then I lost sight 
for ever of the two-toed Sloth. I was going to add, 
that 1 never saw a Sloth Take to his heels in such 
do, for the Slotk 
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" SoDTB America produces three species of animals, 
with a lone snout, n smalt mouth, and no teeth ; their 
tonnes, of a round form, are remarkably long ; with 
which they catch the ants, which are their principal 
food. On coming to an ant hill, the animal scratches 
it up with bis claws, and then protrudes his slender 
tongue, which has the appearance of an exceedingly 
long earth-worm. It is covered with a viscous saliva. 
To this the ants adhere, and, by retracting it, he swal- 
lows thousands of them. He also tears up the nests 
of wood-lice, and ofien climbs the trees in pursuit of 
them, and of the wild bees and their honey. The first 
of these Ani-eBtera is that which the Brazilians call 
Tamandua Guaeu, or Qreai Tamandua, to whom the 
French settled in America have given the name of 
Tamanoir. The English call it the Qreat Ant-ester, 
This animal is about four feet in length from the 
extremity of the snout to the origin of the tail ; hi* 
bead is fourteen or fifteeik inches long, his snout 
stretches out to a great leugih ; his tail, two feet and 
• half long, is covered with roo^b hair, which is more 
than a foot in length ; his neck is short ; bis bead nar- 
luvv ; his eyes black and snudl ; his ears nrand ; hia 



lon^e thin, more than two feet long, which he ftilds 
agam in his moulb, at\er he draw? k entirely out. His 
legs are but one foot high ; the fore-legs are a little 
higher and more slender than those behind ; he has 
round feet ; the fore feet are armed with four dawn, 
the two middle ones are she longest ; those behind 
have five claws. The hair of his head and bodf is 
black and white ; this animal turns his isil up on hii 
back, and covera with it his whole body, when he is 
inclined lo sleep, or wants to ehelier himself from the 
rain or the heal of the sun. The long hair of his tail 
and of his body is not round in all ils extent ; il is flat 
towards the end, snd feels like dry grass. He waves 
his tail frequently and hastily when he is irriialed, but 
it hangs down when he is composed, and he sweeps 
the way with it as he goes. The Tamanoir walks 
slowly ; a man can easily overtake him in running : his 
feet seem less calculated lo walk ihan to climb, and to 
fasten round bodies ; and he holds so fast a branch or 
stick, (hat it is not possible to snatch either from bjro. 

" The second of ihese animals is that which the Ame- 
ricana call Tamandua. He is much sr.wjler than (he 
Tamanoir; he is not above eighteen inches frtna the 
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tMtnmitim of the mont to tb« nnnp; Iiii h^ad 

inches lone, hia sooot crooked, and nndemeith fiat 
and loDg ; b« has a tail ten iochei long, without bsir at 
tlie end ; hia ears are erect and about au ineb 
length ; bia tongue ia round. 



id. eight inches long, and 
v noUow canal within the 

. - -„ abore foai incbea in h 

bit Teet are of the lame form, and faare the aame 
ber of claws as the Tamanoir. He climbs n» and 



C;ed in a son of gutter 
er jaw ; bis legs an not abore foai inches in height, 



[e climbs n» and holds 
fast a branch or stick, like the Tamanoir, and hia march 
is equal]]' slow. He does not cover himself with hia 
tail, which cannot shelter him, being almost bare; the 
hair of the fore-port is shorter than that of the Tama- 
nair ; when he sleeps be hides his head under bis neck 
and bis fore legs. 

" The third of these animals is that which the natn- 
nlists of Guiana call Watiriwaou ; and the French 
Founnillie^ or Ant-eater. He is still mnch smaller 
than the Tamandua, being not abore sii or sereu 
inches in length from the extremity of the snoot to the 
tail; his head is two inches long; the snonl is not 
near so lon^ as that of ihe Tamanoir, or the Taman- 
dua ; his tail is seven inches in length, is bent under- 
neath, and bare at the end : his tongue is narrow, long, 
and Hat; his neck is almost bate; the head is large, 
in proportion to the body ; hia eyes placed low, at a 
little distance from the corners of the month ; his ears 
are smalL and hidden by the hair; his legs are but 
three inches in height ; the fore feet have no more 
than two ciawa, the outward is much longer than the 
inward one; the hind feet hare four claws; the hair 
of the bodjr is about nine ioehea long ; he feels smooth, 
his colour is shining, diversified with red end yellow ; 
bis feet are not maae to walk, but to climb up, and to 
lake bold of branches of trees, on which he hangs him- 
self bj the extremity of hia taiL 



These three nnimali, ndiffiventfai d» an^ ^etipor- 
la of the body, have, nevertheleas, many tK,^ in 
imon, as to conformation and their natural instinct. 
All three feed upon ants, and suck honey and other 
liquid and viscous substances ; they gathei quickly 
crambc of bread and stnall pieces of meat; they are 
tamed and domesticated easily ; they can subsist a 
long while without food ; they do not swallon all the 
liqnof whieh they keep in their mouth, one part of it 
iasnea ont of their nostrils; they commonly sleep in 
the day-time, and change their station in the ntght; 
tbej'gosoalowl)', that a man may overtake them easily 
whilst mnning m open ground. The savages eat their 
flesh, which has, however, an unsavoury taste. 

" The Tamanoir looks at a distance like a zreat fox, 
and for that reason some travellers call him ine Ame- 
rican fox: he is strong enough to defend himself 
Bgaiiist a lame dog, and even a jaguar; when he is 
attacked he u;hts standing on his hind legs, like the 
bear, and makes use of his fore claws, which are mur- 
dering weapons, for his protection ; afterwards he lies 
on his back to use bis hind legs, and in this situation 
he is almost invincible ; he fights with obstinacy till the 
last extremity, and even after he has put his adversary 
to death, he Keeps hold of him a long w;iile. He is 
covered with long boshy hair, and a very thick skin ; 
besides, bis flesh is remarkably hard, and he seldom 
loses his life in these engagements. 

" The Tamanoir, the Tamandua, and the Fourmiltier, 
are natives of the hottest elimatea only of America ; 
they are found in Brazil, in Guiana, and in the country 
of the AmaiODs, &c. They do not breed in Canada, 
nor in the other frozen regions of the New World, 
and do not belong consequently to the AniieLt Coit- 
tinent." 



MODE OF TIUVELUNG IN INDIA. 



The palankeen is the general mode of conveyance 
in India ; but few of our readers have a very clear 
idea of its foim, or of the manner in which it is used. 
We therefore give a repreientaiioa of one of these 
*ehicle<<, and a lively description of palankeen travel- 
ing, from the pen of Mr. Woodward, an American 
Hissioeary residing in Ceylon, who lately visited the 
peninsula. 



e unlike any thine which I ever 



A palankeen is quite 
saw m America. The top or body o. - ^..,-.. ..^», 
stage coarh is, perhaps, the nearest in resemblance. 
Instead of the oval form, it is a parallelogram, six feet 
long, and two and a half wide, with the top a little 
raised iu the centre, so as to shed the lain. Instead of 
the swinging doors of the conch, there are, on either 
side, two small slidir:g doon. Like ibi coach, it has 
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Early a(leriiooi],oD the'da)r aVpoitilkitbi commeDCrag 
the jouioey, half's itaiA oi more eoilliet (bai[gaje- 
b^arenj cull for their burdens; Ea'cb'tnalihaiaclo''^ 
answenog far a pack, awiDging'over his shoulders, 
which are his luncheon, knife, tbtacco, iic. On bis 
head is a atoall parcel of st^w, in a circular form, 
adapted to his bead, on'which he'carries'bis load. 
Each man, also, has a staS^ for bis support in rugged 
paths, or when fording- rivers ; to ihe head of this staff 
are attached a number of flat pieces of steel, which by 
their jingling frighten away serpt>bts) and eren wild 
beasts, at night. The burden for one cooly isgeDerally 
about sixty pounds, and this he carries thirty miles a 
day. Being accustoiUed to thd ' business, Ihey travel 
manj miles without stopping, and without even snp- 
portingtheburdeQ with thehand J and their daily wages 
are about 40 cents. 

A few hours after the baggage leaves, another set of 
men, thirteen in number, present themselves before the 
door; these are thepalanaeen and torch-beaiera. Their 
dress consists of a large white cloth bound round the 
head for a turban ; and instead of ibe single cloth round 
their waists, as is common to all low castes, they wear 
a loQg white frock, so that their bodies are completely 
covered. This dress gives ihem a much better appear- 
ance than many of the higher caste ; and was probably 
adopted that their personal appeaiaoce mif bt be more 
acceptable to Enslish gentlemen and ladies. The 
torch-bearer has a long roll of old elnthi, closely bound 
together in a cylindrical form, four feet long, and four 
or five inches in diameter : ibis is a lamp. In his c 
hand is a leatber or brass vessel, contaming twom 
of oil f see Matt. xiv. 4). Having girded up their li 
they place the palankeen belore the door. When the 
tiaveller is seated, the three men at each pole raise 
their clasped hands to their faces, in the attitude of 
prayer ; and then, bowing a little with Iheir faces 
towards the palankeen, they invoke the protection and 
blessing of their god*. How much instruction and 
lenroof^from the example of the heathen ! 

While moving on at a alow gait, the first few minutes 
are occupied in " getting the step," by which they 
move on with more ease to themselves and the person 
whom they cany ; commencing, at tbe same time, their 
aong, " Ha Hum, Ha Hum," by which the step is 
regulated. The monotony of this song is sometimes 
broken by some one more merry than the reat; who, 
with Ibe apparent design of driving away melancholy 
OTof pleasiDff their employer, raises his voice and 
sinea, " Qood gentleman good pay will give." When 
tired of this, some still more animating thoueht is 
thrown out, snch as, " We'll take our pay, go home, 
and buy a tine cloth." Thus they run on, six only 
bearing the palankeen at a time. At a si^al given 
from some one whose shoulder is weary of its burden, 
they stop, and in a moment past the pole to the other 
ahoulder. When one set becomes wean, (hey are 
relieved by the other, who run by their side. Having 
nm one and a half or two hours, they rest a few mo- 
ments, and spend this time in adjusting their clothes, 
girding up their loins, calLnji tobacco, £e. ; or, if much 
fatigued, by lying down. The torcb-bearer runs by the 
side of the palankeen, and, when his torch becomes 
dim, he pours in oil from the vessel which he carries 
in the other band. On arriving at the bungalow or 
rest bouse perhaps fifteen miles from tbe place of set- 
ting out, the bearers lie down and sleep [ill they are 
roused at three or four in the mwning ; at seven or 
eight they arrive at the second bunplow. The rest- 



houseson ther^dvWhl tT*Te11ed,u«Tei7iwataiu! 
comn^odjous ntoqe .buildings, erected bv govemnant 
for thJe accommodation of Iravellera. — 7ne TVuruf. 
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TRB lUNOTAUR IN TBE LABTRIMTH. 

"Pasiphaejthewireof Minos, the kingdf Crete, loved 
anofficeinamed Taurus ; hence the fableof her attach- 
ment to a bull, and of her giving birth to a monater, 
half beast, called Mino-Tatirua, or Miitnloirr. 

" The Minotaur was shuiup in a labyrinth, which Dk- 
dulus made bv ibe order of king Mitios. This laby- 
rinth was a place diversified with verj' many windings, 
and turnings, and cross paths, running into one anoth- 
er. Dudalus was an excellent artificer of Athens, and, 
as it is said, invented the axe, the saw^ the plummet, 
the auger, and glue ; he also first coniiiTrd masts and 
yards for ships ; besides, he carved statues so admi- 
rably that ihey not only seemed alive, but would nerer 
stand still in one place ; nay, would fly away 'inlcss 
they were chained. This Diedalus. toother with Ica- 
rus bis son, was shut up by Minos in the labyrinth 
"which he had inade, because be had assisted Pasiphac 
in her intrigues, and finding no way of escape, he made 
wings for himself and bis son, with wax and the feath- 
ers of birds ; fastening those wings to their shoulders, 
Dedalua flew out of Crete into Sicily, hat Icarus in 
his flight, neglecting hia father's advice, obacrved not 



his due coune, and out of juvenile wantonneta flew 
higher than he ought ; upon which the wax wa* melt- 
ed by the sun, the wio^s broke in pieces, and he fell 
into the sea, which is smce according (o Ovid, kiamed 
the Icarian aea from him, 

Icarian teas from Icatua were called. 
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CIRCB, 

*"nie most skillful of ill sorceresses, poisoned her 
husband, a king of the Samaratians ; for which she 
was banished by her subjects, and flying into Italy, 
fixed her seat on the promontory Circaeum, where she 
fell in love with Glaucus, a sea god, who at th^ same 
time loved Scyiia : Circe turned h^r into a sea mon- 
ster, by poisoning the water where she used to wash. 
She entertained Ulysses, who was driven hither by the 
▼iolence 6f storms, with great civility ; and restored 
his companions, whom, according to her usual custom, 
she had changed into hogs, bears, wolves, and the 
like beasts, unto their former shapes.'* 

HERMAPHRODITUS. 

^ Hermaphroditus was the son of Merctiry. In one of 
his excursions through the forests, he was observed by 
a wood nymph called Saimacis, who, struck with his 
manly form and noble visage, both new to her, anz- 
iottslv followed htm wherever he went. But Herma- 
phroaitus, inured to solitude by the nature of his pur- 
suits, and unaccustomed to the soft attractions or fe- 
male society, as anxiously avoided her, until she had 
recourse lo stratagem, and to hide in ambush to behold 
him. At length, however, they met at a favourite foun- 
tain in the midst of the forest, where he usually came 
to bathe at the heat of the day. Here the infatuated 
nymph imprudently disclosed her sentiments. Such 
frankness merited a generous return, but the ungrateful 
and sturdy huntsman, unmoved by her advances^" re- 
jected her with disgust; upon which the indignant Sai- 
macis prayed the gods to avenge the insult by wed- 
ding him for ever to a female form. Her prayer was 
granted, and the wretched Hermaphroditiis, equally 
amazed and shocked at the change, prayed them in turn 
to alleviate the poignancy of his misfortune by sending 
him companions of similar form. The gods always 
merciful, listened to his entreaties, and decreed that 
whoever thereafter should bathe in the fountain, 
should resemble Hermaphroditus, and partake alike 
of the form and qualities of either sex.** 



HEBE AND GANYMEDE. : 

" Hebe was the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. She 
was the'geddess of youth, and had the power of im- 
parting to others her Own perpetual healthfulness and 
vigour. She is in fact the personification of youthful 
bcsuty. She is always represented as a beautiful vir- 
gin, crowned with flowers, and attired in a variegated 
garment. Jupiter, on account of her beauty, chose her 
fur his cup-bearer. 

'^ The rood of the gods was not supposed to be form- 
ed of the gross aliments of earth : 

For not the bread of man, that life sustains, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice, supplies their veins. 

'' Their sustenance was nectar and ambrosia. The 
former was their drink, and the latter their food. . TJiese 
imaginary aliments were more delicious than any 
known to mankind. Hebe presented nectar to Jupiter 
in a golden cup. 

'^ Once when Hebe was ofiering nectar to Jupiter, 
she fell. This carelessness oflended his majesty, and 
she was deprived of the honour of servinff him. 

" When Hebe was dismissed, Ganymede was chosen 
to succeed her. 

^ Ganymede was a prince of Troy. His occupation 
was the care of flocks on Mount Ida. He was eiqui- 
sitely beautiful, and an eagle carried him from earth to 
heaven, where he poured out nectar for Jupiter." 



SCHOOL STATISTICS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

About one-third of the population of a country are 
between the agea of three and sixteen or eighteen ; 



and of course are the proper subjects or sehool edo« 
cation. 

In the United States, more than four millions of 
children ought to be under the influence of schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabitants of 
every town pay annually for the support of schools a 
sum equal, at least, lo 40 cents for every person living 
in it. That amounts to about ^120,000. Their ex- 
penditures are more than 140,000. 

In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,000 is 
raised for schools, besides an annual appropriation 
from a tax on Bank stock of ^,000 or $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raisea for schools 
from a third per cent tax on tne grand list, and as much 
more from district taxes, besides an income of nearly 
$1,000 from banks. 

In Massachusetts are nearly 3000 schools, supported 
by public taxes and private subscriptions. In Boston, 
the schools contain more than 12,000 children, at an 
expense of about $200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about 700 schools, supported by 
a legislative appropriation of $10,000 annually, by tax- 
es, and by private subscriptions. 

The Connecticut school fund is about two millions, 
but fails of its desired object. Children in the state, 
85,000 ; schools about 1,500. 

In New York are more than 9,000 schools, and ovei 
500,000 children taught in them. School fund, $1,- 
700.000: distributed annually, $100,000, but on the 
condition that each (own raise by tax, or otherwise, as 
much as they receive from the fund. . A wise provis- 
ion. 

New Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an annual 
income of $22,000. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more than 
250,000 children, out of 400^000^ were destitute of 
school instruction. 

Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 

Maryland has a school fund of $75,000, and an in- 
come tor schools from the banks, which is divided be* 
tween the several counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,533,000, the income di- 
vided among the counties according to the white pop- 
ulation, and appropriated to paying the tuition of poor 
children, generally attending private schools. 

North Carolina' has a fund of $70,000 designed for 
common schools. 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annually to free 
schools. ^ 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more than 700 
common schools. 

Alabama, and most of all the western and south- 
western states, are divided into townships, six miles 
square, and each township into sections one mile 
souare, with one section, the sixteenth, appropriated to 
education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is not avail- 
able until It amounts to nearly $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to each parish, . 
or county, in that state, $2 62i for each voter, the' 
amount tor any other ^rish not to exceed $1350, nor 
to fall short of $600.— $40,000 are applied to educating 
thepoor. 

Tennessee has a school fund of about half a mil- 
lion, but complaints are made that it is not well ap- 
plied. 

Kentucky has a fund of $140,000, but a portion of 
it has been lost. A report to the Legislature, from 
Rev. B. O. Peers, says, that no more than one tnird ot 
the children between tne ages of four and fifteen at- 
tend school. . 

In Ohio, a system of free schools, similar to that of 
New England, is established by hiw. 

In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no Legislative 
measures for the support of schools nave been adopt- 
ed. All the schools are supported bv private tuition. 

JramUy Lyceum, 
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IMPROTBHENT OF TALENT. 
The Ignorant hare often given credit to the wise, 
for powers that are perniitted to none^ merely because 
the wise hare made a moper use of those powers that 
are jiermitted to alL The little Arabian tale of the 
dervise shall be the comment of this proposition. A 
dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him. '^ You have lost a cam- 
el," said he to the merchants ; " indeed we have," they 
replied ; " was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in his left leg ?" said the derrise ; "he was," replied 
the merchants : " had he not lost a front tooth ?" said 
the dervise ; " he had," rejoined the merchants ; " and 
was* he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat 
on the other ?" " Most certainly he was," tney replied ; 
« and as you have seen him so lately, and marked him 
80 particularly, you can, in all probiability, conduct us 
to nim." " My friends," said the dervise, " I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from 
you." " A pretty story, truly," said the merchants, 
" but where are the jewels wnich formed a part of his 
cargo ?" " I have neither seen your camel, nor your 
jewels," repeated the dervise. On this they seizea his 
person, and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, 
where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced 
to convict him either of falsehood or of theft. They 
were then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer. 
when the dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed 
the court : " I have been much amused with your sur- 
prise, and own that there has been some ground for 
your suspicions ; but I have lived long, and alone ; and 
I can find ample scope for observation^ even in a deserL 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that had 
strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any 
human footstep on the route *, I knew that the animal 
was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the her- 
bage only on one side of its path ; and I perceived that 
it was lame in one leg, from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I con- 
cluded that the animal had lost one tooth, because 
wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants 
informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the other." 

Lacan, 



ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 



The origin of names is curious and interesting. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brady, the oldest and most natural 
names seem to be those that are derived from com- 
plexion or stature, as brown, white, long, shorty fairhead, 
golightly, heavysides, dbc. Many are derived from 
trades or employments, as smith, wright, taylor, cook, 
gardner, waller, capper, or bonnet-maker. — Others are 
patronymics, as Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, 
Johnson, Harrison. Thomson, Wilson, dkc. Another 
class from the place of birth, as Garrick, WUton, 
Bolingbroke, Eaton, Leeds, Teasdale, Thorpe, East, 
West, Eastcott, Westcott, Prescott, dec. Another 
class from offices or dignities, as King. Lord, Noble, 
Knight, Stewart, Clark, Major. Anotner class from 
animals, vegetables, or utensils, as Swan, Crow, Dove, 
Herring, Bacon, Bullock, Ash, Beech, Rose, Bloom. 
Berry, Patten, Buckle, Scales, Wall, Chambers, ana 
Kitcnen. Another class from astronomy and agricult- 
ure, as Heaven, Moon, Star, Cloud, Fielder, Hedger, 
Ditcher, Close, Lane, dbc. It is supposed surnames 
were introdued into England by the Normans. Mr. 
Brady, who has lately written " A CritictU and Anor 
lytical Dissertation on the Names of PersonsJ^ ap- 
pears surprised to find so many colours, as White, 
Green, Yellow, and not one Red ; but probably this 
name f as the monthly reviewers observe) has been ex- 
panded into Reed and Read. We have a Mr. Light- 



foot, whose weight b only on* atone lets than thai of 
the memorable Lambert; a miss Ewe, who is th* 
tenderest and most innocent lamb in the universe ; a 
Mr. Plot, who never thought in his life ; a Mrs. Black- 
more, one of the fairest ladies in the world ; and Mr. 
Lean, one of the fattest men in the city of London. 
Sometimes Mr. Wiseman is the greatest fool in his 
parish ; and Mr. Price is notoriously the name of a man 
of no price or value whatever ; J)ar. Goodchild broke 
the hearts of his father and mother, by his wicked and 
undutiful conduct. Mr. Thoroughgood turned out a 
complete rogue and vagabond at fifteen years of age, 
and was transported at the expense of government at 
twenty-five years ; Mr. Gotobed, up all night smoking 
and drinking ; Mr. Hogg is so particularly cleanlv and 
neat in his person, as to be the admiration of all his 
acquaintance; Mr. Armstrong has scarcely physical 

Sower in either of his arms to dance his own baby for 
ve minutes ; and Mr. Play fair is a notorious sharper. 
Many years have not elapsed since Horace drew beer 
at an ale-house in Wappmff, and Homer was particu- 
larly famous for curing sore legs. Mrs. Fury is perhaps 
the quietest woman in Europe ; Mr. Prater, always 
quiet with a pipe in his mouth ; Mr. Nightingale has a 
worse voice than a raven ; Mrs. Lightfoot has lost one 
of her legs, and got the gout in the other ; and poor 
Mrs. Ogle was bom blind. Such is the folly of giving 
incongruous names. A few years ago there lived in 
Cheapside, next door to each other, two persons of the 
names of rennv and Farthing, woo could easily ac- 
commodate eacn other with ringing the changes in the 
small way. At present there are living in Smithfield 
and Chapel Street, Soho Square, two pereons of the 
names ot Carver and Cutmore, wno keep eating houses 
— suiting their names to their actions in life — thus: 
Pray, Mr. CtUmore^ cut me some mor^ beef; and pray, 
Mr. Carver^ do not in future carve my mutton so thin. 
And Langbourne Ward has lately been contested by 
two gentlemen, Des-anges and Key^ — the first, whose 
were perhaps angels and ministers of grace — and the 
others remained stationary at the portal of heaven 
with the key in their hands. — London Mirror, 



The damages sustained in the city of New York by 
the firing of Chinese crackers, by children, is estimated 
at 50,000 dollars a year. 



It appears that Lafayette was literally buried at the 
point 01 the bayonet, an immense military force being 
m attendance, and so dispersed as to quell the least 
sjrmptom (^ insurrection among the 2 or 300,000 citizens 
who attended the funeral. 



POETRY. 

SONO.— Feom TTAMorDDc 

Sluep, child of my love I be thy slumber as light 
As the red trirds that nestle secure on the spray ; 

Be the visions that viett thee fairy and bright 
As the dew drops that sparkle around with the rsf. 

O, sdt flows the breath from thine innocent breast ; 

In the wild wood Sleep cradles in roses thy head ; 
But her who protects thee; a wanderer unblessed. 

He forsakes, or surrounds with his phantoms w dread. 

I fear for thy fiither ! why stays he ao long 
On the shores where the wife of the giant was thrown. 

And the sailor oft lingered to hearken her song. 
So sad o*er the wave, e'er she hardened to stonsL 

He alums the blue tide in ids birchen canoe. 
^Wbere the foe in the moon-beams bis pam msy descry s 
The ball to its scope may speed rapid and true, 
And lost m the wave be thy father's death cry I 

The power that is round us— whose preaence is n«sr, 
In the gloom and the solitude felt h^ ihe soul — 

Protect that lone bark in its lonely career. 
And shield THEE, whenion^y life's billows abaQ loU I 



SECTION XVIII. 



(TnBB the WMtern Bfonthlj fifofasixie.] 

WESTERN SCENERY. 
The traireller who visits our Valley for the first time, 
advaooing from the east to the Ohio river, aod thence 
proceeding westward, is struck with the magnifiMceiice 
of the vegetation which clothes the whole surface. 
The vast extent and gloomy grandeur of the forest, the 
gigantic size and venerable antiquity of the trees, the 
rankness of the weeds, the luxuriance and variety of 
the underbrush, the long vines that climb to the tops 
of the tallest branches, the jiarasites that hauj^ in clus- 
ters iVom the bouffhs, the brilliancy of the foliage, and 
the exuberance of the fruit, all show a land teeming 
with vegetable life. The forest is seen in its majesty ; 
the pomp and pride of the wilderness is here. Here is 
nature unspoiled, and silence undisturbed. A few 
years ago, this impression was more striking than at 

f present; for now, farms, .villa^s, and even a few 
arse towns, are scattered over this region, diversifying 
its landseapes, and breaking in upon the characteristic 
wildness of its seenerjr. Still there are wide tracts 
femainiag in a state or nature, and displaying all the 
savage luxuriance which first attracted the pioneer; 
and upon a general survey, its features present at this 
day, to one accustomed only to thickly peopled coun- 
tries, the same freshness of neauty, ana the immensity, 
though rudeness of outline, which we have been ac- 
customed to associate with the landscape of the West. 
I know of nothing more splendid than a western for* 
est. There is a g^raadeur in the immense size of the 
trees — a richness in the colouring of the foliage^ supe-. 
rior to any thing that is known in corresponding lati- 
tudes — a wildness and an unbroken stillness that attest 
the absence of man — above all there is a vastness, a 
boundless extent, an onintemqpted continuity of shade, 
which prevents the attention from being distracted, 
and allows the mind to itself, and the imagination to 
realize the actual presence and true character of that 
which had burst upon it like a vivid dream. But when 
the traveller forsakes the Ohio, and advancing west- 
ward ascends to the level of that great plain, which 
constitutes the surfiice of this region, he finds himself 
in an open champaign coqptry — in a wilderness of mea- 
dows olad in gnss, and destitute of trees. The transi- 
tion is as SIM den as complete. Behind him are the 
most gigantic productions of the forest — ^before him are 
Che lowly, the verdant, the delicate inhabitants of the 
lawn ; behind him are gloom and chill, before him are 
sualtght and graceful beauty. He has [wased the 
focky elifi^ where the den of the rattlesnake is conceal- 
ed, tae marshes that send up fostid stems of desolating 
miasma, and the eanebrake where the bear and the 
panther lurk ; and has reached the pasture where the 
deer is feeding, and the prairie flower displays its di- 
versified hues. He has seen the wilderness in all its 
savage pomp and gloomy grandeur, arrayed in the ter- 
rors of barbarian state ; out now beholds it in its festal 
garb, reposing in peace^ and sunounded by light gai* 
ety and beauty. 

This distinction is not imaginary ; no one can pass 
from one part of this region to another, without ob- 
aerving the natural antithesis of which we are speak- 
ing ; and that mind would be defective in its percep- 
tions o! the sublime and beautiful, which did not feel, 
as w«ll as 8e«| ihe effect of this singular contrast 
Vol. II. 18 



There is in the appearance of one of our primitive for- 
ests a gloomy wiloness, that throws a cast of solem- 
nity over the feelings ; a something in the wide-spread 
solitude which suggests to the traveller that he is far 
from the habitations of man — ^alone, in the comi^anion- 
ship of his own thoughts, and the presence of his God. 
But the prairie landscape awakens a different train of 
thought. Here light predominates instead of shade, 
and a variety of hue instead of a wearisome exuber- 
ance and monotony of verdure ; while the extent of 
the landscape allows the eye to roam abroad, and the- 
imagination to expand, over an endless diversity of 
agreeable objects. 

The remarkable contrast is equally striking in the 
contour of tbe surface — in the difference between the 
broken and the level districts. If the traveller looks 
down from the western pinnacles of the Alli^ghany, he 
beholds a region beautituliy diversified with hill and 
dale, and intersected witb rapid streams. In western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, he 
finds every variety of scenic beauty — the hilL the plain, 
the valley, the rooky clifi^ the secluded dell, the 
clear fountain, aod the rivulet dashins headlong over 
its bed of rock* The rivers have each their charac- 
teristic sceaery. The Monongahela winding through 
a mountainous coantry, overhung with precipices, and. 
shaded by heavy forests, with a current sofficiently 
gentle to oe easily navigable to steamboats, has its pe- 
culiar features, which isre instantly lost when the tra- 
veller has passed on the bosom of the Onio. The 
winding course and picturesque scenery of the Ohioy 
between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, impress tbie behold- 
ers as strictly wild and beautiful j oelow.the latter 
place, the features of the landscape become softened, 
the hills recede farther from the river, are lofty, and 
more rounded ; and again^ after passing I^ouisville, 
these elevations are seen less frequently, and gradually 
melt away, until the river becomes margin^^a by low 
shores, and one continuous line of unbroken /orest. 
, But if we leave the gentle current of the Ohio, and as- 
cend the Kentucky or the Cumberland, we again find 
rapid streams, overhung with precipices, and .a country 
abounding in the diversities « a wild and pictures(}ua 
scenery. Here may be seen the rapid ciurent foaming 
and eddying over beds of rock, and the tall peak tow«> 
ering above in solitary grandeur. Here the curious 
traveller may penetrate the gloom of the cavern, may 
clamber over precipices, or refresh himself from the 
crystal fountain bursting from the bosom of the rock. 
But he will find every hill clad with timber, every 
valley teeming with vegetation ; even the crevices of 
the limestone puapets giving sustenances to trees and 
bushes. 

The scenery presented .on the western shore of the 
Ohio is altogether different. The mountain, the rock, 
the precipice, and limpid torrent, are seen no more ; 
and the traveller, as he wanders successively over In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, and the vast wilderness lying 
beyond, is astonished at the immensity of the great 
plain, tne regularity of its surface, ana the richness, 
the verdurS) the beauty, of its wide-spread meadows. 

It is perhaps not easy to account (or the intense cu- 
riosity and surprise which have been universally ex- 
cited by the existence of these plains ; for they have 
been found in various parts of the world*. The steppes 
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thunderbolt should fkll upon the Egyptians. In the 
same night the dcstroving angel smote all the first-born 
of Egypt, from the eldest son of the monarch on the 
throne to the offspring of the meanest of his subjects, 
and eyen of the cattle, so that there was a general 
mourning throughout Egypt. The Ismelites took ad- 
vantage of this circumstaoce to leave Egypt. But Mo- 
ses first caused them to celebrate a feast, which they 
called a Passover, " because," says Josephus, " on that 
day God passed us aver ;" this festival was likewise 
called * Pascha.' They received a command to repeat 
it every year in the dress of travellers, with a wniie 
staff in their hands, and their long garments girt arcmnd 
them, that they might be prepared for walking. After 
having received a great variety of rich gifts or loans 
from the Egyptians, who now seemed glad to have 
them go, they were prepared foi the march, number- 
ing amongst themselves 600,000 men able to go to war. 
Moses was eighty years old, and Aaron three' years 
older ; and they took out the bones of Joseph with them 
as he had cbaiged his sons to do. 

"When the children of Israel had completely de- 
tached themselves from the dominion of tne king of 
Egypt, the object which, in pursuance of prophecy and 
the divine command, they had to accomplish, was to 
march to the borders of that pleasant land — the land 
of Canaan — which had been promised of old to them, 
through their great ancestor Abraham. The direct 
road to Palestine from Rameses, the chief seat of the 
Hebrews in E?ypt. and probably the same as Goshen, 
was to the north, by the line of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and the march in this direction, if unopposed^ might 
probably have been performed in the course ot four or 
five weeks. But all this district, or at least the part 
of it adjoining the immediate boundary of the Holy 
Land, was inhabited by a strong and warlike people 
calle i Philistines, and we are expressly told by Moses 
that it was by special direction of God himself, that 
the Israelites declined the nearest road, and took in- 
stea'i of it, a turn to the south or south-west, and came 
to Succoth, which Josephus supposes to be the more 
moJern Latopolis; from Succoth they advanced to 
Etham, at the extreme northern end of the western 
branch of the Red Sea. This western branch was 
called Sinus Horoopolites, by the ancient Greeks and 
Ronians ; and by modem nations, the Gulf of Suez. 
Here tbey were, as Moses says, on the edge of the 
Wilderness^ or that vast desert which is situated be- 
tween the nch river-soil of the Delta of Egypt, and the 
southern parts of Palestine. Here they had, in fact, 
very nearly headed the gulf, and, if escape trom Pha- 
raoh was their immediate care, the Israelites had only 
to proceed a day's journey right forward, and it would 
be obvious that the nature of the ground, and the defi- 
ciency of water, would effectually check the pursuit of 
a considerable army, the chief strength of which, we 
know to have consisted in chariots and cavalry. 
'^ '^ At this critical juncture, however, God commanded 
Moses to lead the great host of the Hebrews back 
again from the onwara road, and encamp tbem farther 
to the south, on the west or Egyptian side of the Red 
Sea. The place of such encampment was pointed out 
beiore Pt-hahirotli, between Migdol and the sea. It is 
said that Pi-hahiroth means an opening into the moun- 
tains, and the result of much laborious investigation 
has beeii that, in fact, the Israelites were thus led into 
a glen or combe, in which their retreat was rendered 
dimcnlt by surrounding rocks, and their advance, to all 
human speculation, ansolutely impracticable by the 
sea in front. Now we are told that God gave this re- 
markable command to Moses, for that Pharaoh would 
say of the children of Israel, They are entangled in 
the land ; the wilderness hath shut them in. ' And L . 
the Lord, will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he shall • 
follow after them ; and I will be honoured upon Pha- 
raoh and upon all his host : that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord.' Thus, therefore, the tyran- 



nv and falsehood of Pharaoh, and the idolatrous wick* 
euness of the Elgvptians, were to undeigo the laat and 
finishing act of divine retribution to be brot*^ «^bout 
and stgnaliSced by such a marvellous demonsti ion oi 
the omnipotence of God over the ordinary laws and 
' processes of the material world, as should, for the time 
being, strike dumb with astonishment the worshippers 
of birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and lifeless forms of 
nature^ and also should remain in everlasting record, 
an awful proof of the unsleeping government of the 
Lord. May we not also surmise that, by this appa- 
rently strange direction given to the march, the faith 
of the leader #as intended to be tried ; for certainly, 
under the circumstances of the flight of the Israelites, 
and the notorious reluctance and double-dealing of 
Pharaoh, such a command must have seemed, at first, 
to Moses, whose practical acquaintance with the coun- 
try cannot but be presumed, almost entirely deslrae- 
tive of his nearly accomplisned hopes of the deliver- 
ance of his fellow countrymen. 

'^ What God had foretold, and what Moses and the 
Israelites had good reason^pon human considerations, 
to apprehend, took place. Pharaoh collected his forces, 
and followed the track of the escaping host, and came 
within sight of them, when they were encamped be- 
fore Pa-hahiroth. Thus, the Israelites were c<Hnplete- 
ly hemmed in. Their situation seemed desperate to 
tne multitude ; they feared the vengeance of their irri- 
tated task-masters, and in the bitterness of their spirits, 
they thus threw their reproaches upon Moses. ^ Be- 
cause there were no graves in Egypt,' said they to 
him, ^ hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness ? wherefore hast thou dealt with na, to carry urn 
forth out of Egypt ? Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, enjing, * Let us alone, that we may 
serve the Egyptians V For it had been better for us 
to have served the Egyptians, than that we should die 
in the wilderness.' And Moses said unto the people, 
' Fear ye not ; stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord, which he will show to you to-day ; for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see 
them again no more for ever. The Lord shall fiekt 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace.' Upon t^is 
that mysterious pillar — of cloud by day, and of fire by 
night — which had hitherto appeared in advance of the 
Israelites, shifted its position to their rear, and stood 
up between them and the pursuing Egyptians. Then 
Moses, by divine command, stretched out his hand 
over the arm of the sea which ran before the camp, and 
immediately a strong east wind began to blow, the 
waters were driven back, and a dry passage appeared 
throughout,, to the other side of the gulf. Along this 
awful pass the Helvews marched during the night, 
and by the mominir light were all safely arrived at the 
opposite coast, f he E^ptians had witnessed this 
wonderful escape of their imagined victims, and in 
their blindness and fury, followed them into the miim* 
culous path. But now their appointed hour was come* 
In the words of the sacred text. ' It came to pass that 
in the morning watch, the Loru looked unto the host 
of the Egyptians, through the pillar of fire and of tbe 
cloud, and troubled the host of tbe Egyptians, and took 
off their chariot-wheels, that they drove them heavily ; 
so that the Egyptians said. Let us flee from the face 
of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. Then the Lad said unto Moses, Stretck 
out thine hand over the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and 
upon their horsemen. And Mosea stretched forth his 
hand over the sea, and the sea returned to his strenrth 
when the morning appeared ; and the Egyptians nied 
against it; and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in 
the midst of the sea. And the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots and the horsemen, and till the 
host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them ; 
there remained not so much as one of them. Thus 
the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hands of the 
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BgyptianB ; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the 9e»-sbore." - 

It seems folly to speak of this pjsssaffe of the Israel- 
ites orer the Red Sea, as any thing else than a mira- 
cle ; though some have attempted to refer the opening 
of the sea to natural causes, such as wind or tide. The 
fact itself has also been denied, on the around, it is 
declared, that it was an impossibility for those people 
to pass oyer a sea thirty or forty miles wide m one 
nizht. But this objection is answered by travellers 
who state, that this sea in many places is no more than 
four or five miles in width. Niebuhr, the Danish tra- 
veller^ thinks the place of the passage was near Suez. 
At this point the water is but about two miles across, 
and Niebuhr himself forded it. But he says that the 
sea must have been deeper in old time, ana extended 
farther towards the north. Buckhardt agrees with 
Niebuhr. Diodonis Siculus, Mons. Tbevenot, Biuce 
and othere, from personal observation, have concluded 
that the passage over this sea must have been miracu- 
lott!!, as Moses expressly declares it to have been. 

The Israelites were no sooner delivered from the 
Egyptians, than thev hj^i^ to complain against Moses 
for tne want of food. They were now in a wilderness, 
and numbered according to AnquetiL, 3,000,000 of per- 
sons. By a wonderful providence, they were supplied 
every morning except Sunday with manna, a species 
of condensed and substantia) dew, which fell around 
their camp. Clouds of quails were likewise sent by 
God ; and by the rod or Moses, water poured forth 
abundantly from the rocks ; the pillar of fire by night, 
and a cloud by day accompanied them; and upon 
these merciful supplies did they subsist during the. 
forty years they remained in the wilderness. 

On the borders of the wilderness they were attacked 
by the Amalekites ; but the Israelites, under the milita- 
ry command of Joshua, who showed himself a man 
of great prudence and courage, completely routed them. 
" The people soon after arriving ai Mpunt Sinai, God 
^ave them his law. During however, the absence of 
Moses in the mount, they fell into idolatry, in conse- 
quence of whieh 3000 or them were put to death. In 
the course of the second year after the retreat from 
Egypt, Moses numbered tne children of Israel from 
20 years old. and upwards, and there were found 603,- 
65i3 men able to go to war, besides the Levites. About 
this time, twelve men were sent to spy the land of 
Canaan, who, with the exception of Josnua and Caleb, 
reported unfavourably, which caused the people to 
murmur. Upon this offence God condemned all those 
who were twenty years old and upwards when they 
came out of Egypt, to die ia the wilderness, except 
Joshua and Caleb. As a punishment for their mnr- 
nnirS) the Israelites began to travel in the wilderness 
1469 yean B. C. At this time Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. revolting against Moses, were swallowed by 
the earth, with 250 of their associates. In 1452 years 
B. C, the Israelites began their conquests, by the de- 
feat of the Amoriles j Bashan, Moab, dbc. At the age 
of 120 years Moses died on Aiount Nebo, in the land 
of Moan, having fint taken a view of the promised 
land." 

The saecessor of Moses was Joshua, who united in 
himself both the military and civil government. The 
administration of justice appertained to the Levites, 
and the people were divided into tribes, decuries or 
tens, ana families. Every individual had his fixed 
post in the van, the rear, or on the side of the ark, 
which Mosea had fonned to contain the tables of the 
law, which was in the centre ; and in their battles and 
retreats, the same order was observed as exactly as 
possible. It now devolved upon Joshaa to lead the 
people ittto> the promised land. Haring brought tbem 
to the beaks of the river Jofdan, the waten of that 
river divided aad he oondueled them over on dry land : 
from thi» time the. doud that had guided them disap- 
peared. The land of Canaan into which they entered 



was infested with barbarous hordes, and tribes and 
nations of men who were inveterately inimical (o them; 
they were the Amalekites, the Mcabites, the Midian- 
ites, the Idumeans, &c. jBut Joshua led the chosen 
people successfully against them, and in the course of 
six years, he conquered 31 cities. Joshua died 1426 
years before Christ. 

" After this event, the Israelites, with some inter- 
mission, were directed by leaders, called Judges, for 
the space of 356 years. They paid a high respect to 
these officers, and also to the priests, but they acknow- 
ledged no other king than God. As the people at 
length became weary with this state of things, and de- 
sired a king, so as to be like the nations around theti, 
a king was, in the divine displeasure, granted to them. 
The people were perpetually inclined to forsake the 
worship of Jehovah, and to pollute themselves with the 
abominations of the heathen. For this they were re- 
peatedly brought into bondagSj and consequent dis- 
tress. Their Judges were the mstruments of deliver- 
ing them on these occasions. One occasion was as 
foHows. The Israelites, being brought into the power 
of the Midianites, after seven years of sufierinff, they 
cried unto the Lord, who sent an angel to Gideon to 
announce to him that he was chosen to deliver Israel 
from their oppressors. By divine direction, Gideon 
retained of 32,000 men whom he had collected, only 300 
men, and with them, each carrying a lamp concealed 
in an earthen vessel, to be broken at a proper opportu- 
nity, he so terrified the Midianites, that they fled in 
contusion, and turned their swords against one an- 
other. Samson also delivered his countrymen by a 
series of extraordinary efforts of strength and courage. 
At the -conclusion of his course, having been betrayed 
by his wife, and deprived of his strength — unon its re- 
turn he pulled down, by a single exertion or his mus- 
cular enersy, the temple of Dagon on the heads of his 
enemies, the Philistines, with whom he perished in 
the general ruin. Samuel, the last and most eminent 
of these leaders, and a prophet also, rendered sienal 
service to his countrymen, especially by the moral in- 
fluence which he exercised over tnem.. When old, 
howevei) he took for his assistants in the government, 
his two sons, whose mismanagement occasioned mur- 
murs among the people, and a desire to have a kine. 

^ Saul, the son ofKish, was the fint king of Israel. 
Having been privately anointed by Samuel, he was 
afterwards publicly proclaimed, 1079 vears B. C. His 
rei^n was prosperous at first, but at length was char- 
acterized by crime and ill success. He perished mise- 
rably, having spent an unhappy life, and being at war 
with the Philistines, had his armv routed, and three 
of his sons slain, and he himself, having received a 
wound, and fearing to fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, took a sword and fell upon it. He was succeed- 
ed by David, who, though he erred in several instances, 
was a man of distinguished talents^ bravery, and piety ; 
he raised his people to the highest pitch of national pros- 
perity and happmess. David had been anointed king 
previously to Saul, but he at first reigned only over the 
tribe of Judah. But after the death of Ishbosheth, a 
son of Saul who had assumed the government of the 
tribes, he reigned over the whole of Israel. He spent 
a very active and perilous life, and among the con- 
quests he made were the Philistines, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, and the Syrians. He had at length some 
domestick troubles, and was in danger from an insur- 
rection of his subjects ; but he lived to see his enemies 
destroyed, and he left a rich and flourishing realm. 
The wise and rich Solomon was his son and success- 
or. He laid the foundation of a magnificent temple, 
1011 years B. C. 



It is the ornament, and, as if the tonl of history, 
that the relation of events is illustrated by an exposi- 
tion of the eansea which produced them. — Bacon. 
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ramodelled ia tEis ciiy, and appropriated for city, and 
couQty offices, li U situated □□ Chaibam street^ east 
siile of tlie Pack, a few yards east uf the City Hall, 
and, a* it seems to us, is one of ihe most chaste speci- 
meris of architecture of which the city can boagt. It 
virites sirensth to beauty and simnlicjiy. Fortnedy 
the main bjoy of ibe building, desiiiute of ornament, 
Wds made u-e of as the debtor's prinoii, and in that ter- 
rible vear 1S33, it was used for a Cholera bosnital. 
Tlie building lias been made entirely fire proof, the 
Boon biiiag anpported by archi-«, and eorapuwd uf aione 
anj brick. At present it conuins tbe offices of the 
Register of Dee is, the City Comptroller. Street Com- 
iDLiaiOner, Sur<ogate, aod Cullectoi' of Assessments, 
&«. It is 80 feet deep, 63 in width and 48 in beigbt. 
The two porticoes, one at each end, are su}^>orted by 
■ix marble columns each, from the Sing Sins quarriea. 
Thu walls of the building, which are stone, are stuc- 
coed on the exteriour ID imitation of marble. Tiiedyle 
is Grecian, the model being that nf the Temple of 
Ephesus. The accompanying view ie taken from the 
inieriour of tbe Park. 



The c 
central Asia, bqowd by the name of Koordistan. 
situate on the confines of Persia and Turkey, and is 
bounded on the north by Armenia, on the west by the 
ti»er Tigris, on the ea*t by the plains of the Persian 
novinces Irak and Adecb^n, and on the aontb by tbe 
Tuilush territoiieB of Bagdad. Tbe Uacl conpnaed 



within these limita is Koordistan, praperly to called ; 
but acMlcred tribes of Koords are tohe fouvd dis]^ersed 
orer a much wider extent of eonntry. The general 
face of the soil may be soon deecribcd. It ia almost 
one immense ttusiei of small mountamit, oceaiionally 
intersected by loftier ranm, on tbe sommits ef which, 
as in eTery other part nf Asia, there are table-lands, 
which, from their extreme elevation are svbject to in- 
tense cold. 

The moit retanrliable featnre in the cbancter of tbe 
people is the savage independence whieh they haTe 
ever maintained, during the coune of twenty-three 
centuriea. Tn the time of Xenopfaon, who mentions 
them nnder the name of the Kardoucnoi, "thiy were 
a warlike nation, and not subject to the kinr l" and the 
same description ii equally applicable to them at tbe 
present day. Their mountain -chiefs have indeed gen- 
erally adknowledged the authority of a paramoui;! lord ; 
hat his supremacy ha* never extended tai the tight ot 
interference m the internal government of their conn- 
trv. As they form a frontier of separation beiucen 
Turkey and Persia, their political all^ianee is dif ided 
between the rulers of thoiie empires. The southern 
and western districts profess to be subject to the Turk- 
ish goremmeut, while thoiie that are situated more to 
the north and east, declare themselvea to be under the 
protei:tion of the king of Persia. The Ottoman Sultan, 
Oeing less able than the Persian monarch to coerre a 
payment of tribute, or to. exact military service, n 
theicfore fnvonred with by- far the larger share of this 
nn productive aliegiatice. 

The Koords have never been vnked vSder one ruler, 
bat the chief of each tribe eiareises all the function* 
otm sovereirn within his «wn tcrntoiy. By fhr the 
meat powerfn) nf these feoditOTies i» the Waly, or 



Prince, of Aidelan, > luge pronnce of Fenian Eoor- 
dbUB. " My country," lo nte hia own words, whea 
■ddrcHing 8u John Malcolm in IBIO, " is abore iwo 
hundred miles in length, and nearly ai much in breadth. 
We owe aod pay allegiance to (he kings of Persia, but 
we are ezempied from ibat sereriiy of rule which often 
ruins our aeighbouit, who possess rich plains and 
wealthy citiet. Ardelan preseais little tempiaiion to 
an invader. It abounds in nothing," added he, smiling, 
" hut hrare men and hardy horses." 

Tb« habit* of the Koorda are those of oiberuutoral 
tribes in Asia. The monntaios afford food for their 
flocks, in which their wealth mainly consists, and a 
e abode for ihemielres and their families. They 
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__ .arly spring to cultivate 
a reap the harvest. The pro- 
re TBTious ; the valleys are highly 
:■ grain of various sort*, yield urge 
M, lobacco, and manna, which is 
for sugar. 
But the grand distinguishing charactetistick of the 
Koords, is their iaordinate and determined spirit of 
plunder. With them plundering is a natural occupa* 
tion ; and every unhappy stranger, whom chance or 
curiosity throws in theu way, they reiprd as their law- 
ful prey. Should the nnfurluuaie being happen to be 
Cr and ragged, he is severely beaten for not having 
ight sofficieui property to make him worth robbing, 
They are not only daring robbers, but skilful thieves; 
and their boldness is solely equalled by their address. 
Sir J. Malcolm, on his mission to the court of Persia in 
1810, had scarcely set foot on their territory, when 
he was attacked, in spite of his imposing appearance, 
and hi) numerouo slteadants. Captain Keppel was 
closely watched for several milas, and narrowly es- 
caped a similar visitation. Mr. BurkiDgbam was less 
fortunate ; a contribution of 2500 piastres ^aboui 135J. 
Bterlios,} was levied on the caravan by which he jour- 
neved before il was allowed to proceed. 

The anibority of the chiefs of Koordiatan is «nr- 
eised with mildneas, and obeyed with cheerfulness. 
llB enforcement is, in all cases, atianded hj an eiireme 
•ward lo the national customs and prejuaicta. 



inarkable tnalanea of tbia oocnired when Sir John 
Malcolm visited Persia in IBIO. * t wn encamped," 
he says, " at a village called Zagha, situated wiihm 
twenty-five milea of Sennah, the capital of Ardelan. 
The officer who attended as meAmandar. or entertain- 
er, to the mission, on the part of the Waly, informed 
roe, that a man of the tribe rf Soorsoor (some families 
6f which were encamped within a mile,} had, the day 
before, murdered his father. He will, of coune, be put 
to death, I observed. ' I do not think he wilL' said the 
Mehmandar ; ' be is himself heir, and there is no one 
to demand his blood.' 'Will not the prince of the 
country take care that this parricide does not escapaf 
'The Waty/he coolK' re{-lied, 'cannot interfere m a 
case tike tbiSj unless appealed to ; anj, aAer all,' said 
he, ' if the auair be s^iiated, the murder will be com- 

Kunded. Among Kourds, who ere always at war,' 
added, ' the liie of an active young man is much loo 
valaable lo be taken away on account of a dead old 

There are several cities in Koordistan, but (be mili- 
tary tribes of that country seldom congregate in laq;a 
encampments. The prince of Ardelan livea in great 
luxury and splendour in his capital, whose inhabitant* 
mostly appear to enjoy affluence. Their condition 
presents a striking contrast with that of I Je neighbour- 
ing rude population, who glory in their wild freedom; 
and while loey rejoice in the slate and magiii6cence 
of the prince. and chiefs to nhom they i>we hereditary 
allegiant;e, look down with ;<iiy and coniempt on the 
less warlike, hat more civilised commnniiy. by whoiM 
ihetr rulers are immediale'y surrounded. Knowledge 
they bare ever despised, and religion is scarcely known 
among them. They profess, indeed, the faith of Ma- 
homet^ bulare, in ^nenl, as regard less ofitg substance 
as of IIS ceremonies. Sir John Malcolm found foiiy 
families of Nestorian Christians residing in S«nnab, 
the heads of which, with their pastor, visited him. 
" There were," aay* the author of Sketches of Persia, 
" many of the same seci, tfaa aood priest informed us, 
in Euordistao, who had resided there ever since its 
•eparaiion from the Greek Church, a period of Lhineeu 
- as 'or himself and bis little flock." they had 
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TBEMAOOT. 

"ThiamimalUknown,'' aaynBuflbn, "by the name of 
the Barbary Ape. Of all the Apes whicb bare no (ail. 
thia aDimal can best endure llie tempeialure of our 
climate. We have kepi one for many years. In the 
■uniRieT it remained in the open air wiiik pleasure; 
and in the winter, might be kept in a h>om without an^ 
fire. It was filthy, and of a sullen disposition: it 
equally made use of a grimace to show its aneer, or 
express its sense of hunger: its motions were violent, 
its mtDDcrs awkward, and its physiognomy rather Ugly 
than ridiculoas. Whenerer it was oflended, it grinned 
md afaowed its teeth. It pat whaieTcr was giren to it 
into the pouches on each side of its jaws, atid com- 
monly ale every thing that was offered t6 it, except 
law nesh^heese, and other things of a fennentatire 
nature. When it slept, it was fond of roosting on a 
wooden or iron bar. It was always kent cbnined, for 
DOtwithitandins its long subjection, it was neither 
civilized, nor fond of its keeper : apparently, 
been bnt badly educated, for I nave seen oihera of the 
•ame kind who were more sagacious, obedient, gayer, 
and so tractable as to'be taught to dance, and stmei 
thenuelTCs quietly to be clothed and dressed, 

" This Ape is sboul two feet and a half, or three feel 
high, in its erect posture ; but the female is 
large as the male. It rather chooses to walk 
fburs, than rreci. When it sleeps, it is almost always 
■it'ing. There are two very prominent callosities on 
its posteriors. It differs also from the Pitbeoos ; first 
m the form of its anont, whicfa is thickw atid longer, 
like that of a dog ; whereas the Piibeeos has a " ~ 



no longer in proportion than those of a man. Thirdly, 
in its nails, which are neither so Sat nor so ro«nd ) and, 
in short, it is larger, and of a more sullen and 
tradable disposition than the other. It aboandi 
Barbary, and in the forests of Indi«, Arabia, and Af- 
rica. In Barbary the trees are aometimes nearly 
cred with them. 

" It is probable this is the kind of Mcwkey whteh Rob- 
trt Lade speaks of in the followingterms: 'WetA««l> 
ted over a great mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where we diverted ourselves with hooting the latce 
Apts, which are there in great plenty. I am not able 
lo icpNMnI til the tnctabknets of lh«W Mkimalt 



which MKstied us,'iiof lU alriftDesi and injradffler 
with which they feiiitn«d to us after we had drtvein 
them away. ■ SometitBes ther auftred us to approaeh 
•onear thm, ihar, stopping almost close to one of these 
antmals, to take mr observations, I thought myself 
certain of secnrin; Aim, when, taking a ndden leap, 
prang above ten paces from me, and climbed op a 
with the greaiett agility. They remained after- 
wards veiy qiUet, looking on ni a* ihoogh they wn« 
pleased with oar asronishment. There were some bo 
exceedingly large, that if ihey had been of a ftreeleiM 
nature, ooi number would not bftre been suSbienl to 
secure us from thfeir attacks. As it would have been 
useless lo kill these animah, we made no use of oar 
guns ; btit the captain, thinking to wonnJ tme of theiiL 
which was sealed; on a tree, afttrr a long purtuit. had 
no sooner pres»te4 his pjece^ but the animal, prohabJy 
from tbe remembnnce of the execution of some of his 
companions, in the same manner, was so greaily ter- 
rifleJ at It, that he fell almost motionles* at oar feet, 
and being stunned in the fall, wt; had not tbe least 
IrODMe to secure it: however, when it revived, we had 
occasion for alloumtrengih and address to keep it. de- 
fending itself by biting those who were near it, which 
obliged us to bind our handkerchiefs over its head.' 

" Tavemier tells us that some of the inhabilaats af 
India adopt a ludicrous mode of avenging themselves 
on these Monkeys, who not mifrequently attack the 
women who are going to market, and rob them of their 
provisions. In an open space, near the retreat of the 
Apes, they place five or six baskets of rice, forty or 
fifty yards asunder, and neai' the be^kela S oumbn of 
stout cudgels, each two feet in length. Thry then 
bide themselves, to vrateh for the resulL Thinking 
tbst no one sees them, the Apes hasten towards the 
baskets. For a while they grin angrily al each other, 
then approach, then retire, and seem to dread coming 
to BCiion for toe prey. More daring than tbe males, 
tbe females at length advance to the banket*, and as 
they thrust in their heads to eat, the maleii on the one 
side rash forward to prevent them. Tli'a hnws- on a 
general engagement, and tbe cudgels He Inatily pKed 
till the weakest party is compelled to seek for Ihelter 
in the woods. The victors then qnieily fall to vpOB 
their hard-earned meaL" 
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" The Baboon, jxt^wily so called, haa a poook on 
aide of it* elM«n, capabla of bekg gtw wy dialea 



SECTION XIX. 



(Jhotn the Waiteni Monthly Mafaslne.] 

WESTERN SCENERY. 

(Coocladed.) 

The scenery of the prairie country excites a different 
feeling. The novelty is striking, and never fails to 
eaase an exclamation of surprise. The extent of the 
prospect is exhilarating ; the verdure and the flowers 
are beautiful ; and the absence of shade, and conse- 
quent appearance of a profusion of light, produces a 
gaiety which animates the beholder. 

It IS necessary to explain that these plains, although 
preserving a general level in respect to the wnole coun- 
try, are yet in themselves not Jlat, but exhibit a grace- 
fully waving surface, swelling and sinking with an 
easy slope, and a full rounded outline, equally avoiding 
the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the interruption 
of abnijit or angular elevations. It is that surface 
which, in the expressive language of the country, is 
cal led 'ro2/in^, and which has l^en said to resemble 
tlie long heavy swell of the ocean, when its waves are 
subsiding to rest after the agitation of a storm. 

It is to be remarked also, that the prairie is almost 
always elevated in the centre, to that in advancing 
into It from either side, you see before you only the 
plain^ with its curved outlme marked upon the sky, and 
formmg the horizon, but on reaching the highest point, 
you look around upon the whole of the vast scene. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, 
its carpet of verdure and flowers, its undulating sur- 
face, its groves, and the fringe of timber by which it is 
surrounded. Of all these, the latter is the most ex- 

1>ressive feature — it is that which gives character to the 
andscape, which imparts the shape and marks the 
bou odary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its great- 
est beauty consists in the vicmity of the surrounding 
margin of woodland, which resembles the shore of a 
lake, indented with deep vistas like bays and inlets, 
and throwing out long points, like capes and head- 
lands; while occasionally these points approach so 
close on either hand, that the traveller passes throush 
a narrow avenue or strait, where the shadows of toe 
woodland fall upon his patn, — and then a^ain emerges 
ioto another prairie. Where the plain is large, the 
forest outline is seen in the far perspective like the dim 
shore when beheld at a distance from the ocean. — 
The eye sometimes roams over the green meadow, 
without discovering a tree, a shrub or any object in the 
immense expanse, out the wilderness of grass and flow- 
ers ; while at another time, the prospect is enlivened 
by the groves which are seen interspersed like islands, 
or the solitary tree, which stands alone in the blooming 
desert. 

If it be in the spring of the year, and the young ^ss 
has just covered the ground with a carpet of delicate 
men, and especially if the sun is just rising from be- 
hind a distant swell of the plain, and glittering upon 
the dew-drops, no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 
The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain ; the 
bee is on the wing ;^ the wolf with his tail dropped is 
sneaking away to liis covert with his felon tread of one 
who is eonscions that he has disturbed the peace of 
nature ; and the grouse feedinff in flocks or m pairs, 
like the domestic fowl, cover the whole surface — ^the 
males strutting add erecting their plumace like a pea- 
cock, and atteriiicg a long, kmd, moumfal note, tome- 
Vou JL 19 



I thing like the cooing of the d6ve, but resembling atiU 
more the sound produced by passing a rough finffer 
boldly over the surface of a tamoourine. The number 
of these birds is astonishing. The plain is covered 
with them in every direction; and when they have 
been driven from the ground by a deep snow, I have 
seen thousands--^r more properly tens of thousands-— 
thickly clustered in the tops of the trees surrounding 
the prairie. They do not retire as the country becomes 
settled, but continue to lurk in the tall grass around the 
newly made farms ; and I have sometimes seen them 
mingled with the domestic fowls, at. a short distance 
from the farmer's door. They will eat and even thrive 
when confined in a coop, and may undoubtedly become 
domesticated. 

When the eye roves off from the g»*een plain to the 
groves or points of timber, th£se also are found to be 
at this season robed in the most attractive hues. The 
rich undergrowth is in full bloom. The red-bud, the 
dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild plumb, the cherry, 
the rose, are abundant in all rich lands ; and the grape 
vine, though its bloom is unseen, fills the air with fra- 
grance. The variety of the wild fruit and flowering 
shrubs is so great, and such the profusion of the blos- 
soms with which they are bowed down, that the eye is 
reeled almost to satiety. 

The gaiety of the prairie, its embellishments, and 
the absence of the gloom and savage wiidness of the 
forest, all contribute to dispel the feeliujg^ of lonesome- 
ness, which usually creeps over the mmd of the soli- 
tary traveller in the wilderness. Though he may not 
see a house nor a human being^ and is conscious that 
he is far from the habitations of men, he can scarcely 
divest himself of the idea that he is travelling tbrouga 
sceiies embellished by the hand of art. The flowers, so 
fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, seem to have 
been tastefully disposed to adorn the scene. The 
groves and clumps of trees appear to have been scat- 
tered over the lawn to beautify the landscape, and it is 
not easy to avoid that decision of the fancy which per- 
suades the beholder, that such scenery has been crea- 
ted to gratify the refined taste of civUized man. — ^Euro- 
peans are often reminded of the resemblance of this 
scenery to that of the extensive parks of noblemen 
which they have been accustomed to admire in the old 
world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copee. 
which are there produced by art, are here prepared 
by nature ^ a splendid specimen of massy architectore, 
and the distant view ox villages, are alone wanting to 
render the similitude complete. 

In the summer the prairie is covered with long coarse 
grass, which soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in 
the wind like a ripe harvest. — Those who have not a 
penonal knowledge of the subteet would be deceived 
by the accoiints which are paolished of the height of 
the glass. It ia seldom so tall as traveUers hare vfpi«»> 
seated, ner does it attain its highest growth in the neh'^* 
est soil. In the \ovf wet prairies, where the sabetxar/ 
turn of clay lies near the rarftce, the centre or main' 
stem of this grass, which bears the seed, acquires grcsr 
tbickness, and shoots up to the height of eight or nine 
feet, throwing out a few short coarse leaves or blades, 
and the traveller often finds it higher than his head as 
he rides through it on horse-back. The plants, although 
numerous, and standing close together, appear to gt^vir 
singly and unconnected, the whole force of the rege- 
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tatire power ezpanding Itself upward. Bat in the rich 
undulating prairies, the grass is finer, with less of stalk, 
and a greater profusion of leaves. The roots spread 
and interweave so as to form a compact even sod, and 
the blades expand into a close thiclc sward, which is 
seldom more than eighteen inches high, and often less, 
until late in the season when the seed-bearing stem 
shoots up. 

The &rst coat of grass is mingled with small flowers ; 
the violet, the bloom of the strawberry, and others of 
the most minute and delicate texture. As the mss in- 
creases in size these disappear, and others, taller and 
more gaudy, display their bntliant colours upon the green 
surface^ and still later a larger and coarser succession 
rises with the rising tide of verdure. A fanciful writer 
asserts, that the prevalent colour of the prairie flow- 
ers is in the spring a bluish purple^ in midsummer red, 
and in the autumn yellow. This ]s one*of the notions 
that people get, who study nilture by the fireside. The 
truth iSj .that the whole oi the surface of these beauti- 
ful plams is clad throughout the season of verdure 
with every imaginable variety of color, 'from grave to 
gay.' It is impossible to conceive a more infinite diver- 
sity, or a richer profusion of hues, or to detect any pre- 
dominating tint, except the green, which forms the 
beautiful ground^nd relieves the exquisite briUiancy of 
all the others. The only changes of color observed at 
the dtiTerent seasons arise from the circumstance that in 
the spring the flowers are small and the colours delicate ; 
as the heat becomes more ardent a hardier race appears, 
the flowers attain a greater size, and the hue deepens ; 
and still later a succession of coarser plants rise above 
the tall grass, throwing out larger and gaudier flowers. 
As the season advances from spring to midsummer, the 
individual flower becomes less beautiful when closely 
Inspected^ but the landscape is far more variegated, rich, 
ana glowing. 

In the winte]^ the prairies present a gloomy and deso- 
late scene. The fire has passed over them, and con- 
sumed every vegetable suostance, leaving the soil bare, 
and the surface perfectly black. That gracefully waving 
outline which was so attractive to the eye when clad 
in green^ is now disrobed of all its ornaments ; its fra- 
mnce. its notes of joy. and the graces of its landscape 
have ail vanished, ana the bosom of the cold eartn, 
scorched and discolored, is alone visible. The wind si^hs 
mournfully over the black plain ; but thereisjuo object 
%0 be moved by its influence — ^not a tree to wave its long 
aims in the blast, noi^ a reed to bend its fragile stem — 
n6t a leaf nor even ai blade of grass to tremble in the 
breeze. There is notbinff to be seen but the cold dead 
earth and the bare moutid, which move not — and the 
traveller with a singular sensation, almost of awe, feels 
the blast rushing over Bim, while not an object visible 
to the eye, is seen to stir. Accustomed as the mind 
if to associate with the action of the wind its operation 
upon surrounding objects, and to see nature bowing and 
trembling, and the fragments of matter mounting upon 
the wind as the storm passes, there is a novel effect 
produced on the mind of one who feels the current of 
dt WrlKng heavily over him, while nothing moves 
aroond. 



of the low state of the water in Some of the riTerSi 
foreboded considerable detention to the boats; and, 
other circumstances considered, it was evident to me 
that thej could not reach the eastern end of Slave 
Lake belore the commencement of cold weather. Giv* 
in^ up all hope of seeing ihem asain before the accom- 
plishment of my plans, I stimiuated mv crew to the 
utmost, and actually worked them, until my arrival at 
Fort Chippewayan, which was about the end of July, 
for 18 hours a day. On my route I met Mr. M'Leod, 
an old acquaintance of mine, for whom I had a let- 
ter from the resident Gov. Mr. Simpson, intimating 
a wish that he should accompany the expedition, and 
I am sure yuu will be happy to learn that he imme- 
diately consented to place aimself under my orders, 
and undertake the management of the Indians at our 
winter quarters. 

On our reaching Fort Chippewayan, we made every 
inquiry relating to the direction of the rivers that de- 
bouched at or sibout the Fond du Lac, and though there 
evidently appeared to be a nearer way to the Barren 
Grounds than by the circuitous one originally intended 
to be followed, yet the vague and unsatisfactory an- 
swers of the Inaians, together with their obvious ie- 
norauce of the distance to the Great Fish River, made 
me at once decide to go by Great Slave Lake. 

It was the 7th of August when we landed at Fort 
Resolution, omng to the detentions incurred bv send- 
ing to the Salt Plains, ([a little to the westward of the 
Slave River,) for a winter's stock of that in^uable 
article. 

Manyr Indians had assembled at this trading post, 
and their principal Chief, Le Grand Jeune Homme, 
was waiting my arrival, under a sort of promise held 
out to him that he should accompany me. But as I 
was fully aware thaf his services must be purchased 
at a greater rate than our limited means could afibrd, 
and that he knew nothing about the country to the east- 
ward. I was glad to compromise the affair, and reward 
him tor his loss of time by a present of the value of 40 
beaver skins. 

The season was advancing too fast to admit of any 
more delay, and beihg unable to procure a guide to the 
Thiew-ee cho-dezeth from among the Indians, not 




AKCnC LAND EXPEDITION. 

Deapatehfes were reeeived by the Roral Geographi- 
es fiociaty from Capt Baek, and the following extracts 
caotainittg the most interesting^ portions of his narra- 
tiToj ara nublished for the information of the public. 
It tt gratifying to observe the good spirits in which he 
wiitas, ana the entire auecess of the praliminary ope- 
rauoBs* 

Fort Reliance, East end of Great diave Lake, Dec 7, 1838. 

I brertodk Mr. King at Cumberland house, and got 
hipSk fidrly off. with the two boats heavily laden with 
iMtacttges of 90 lbs. each, bv &e 7th of June. 

Toe tceounts I had received thin different persona 



with a crew of two ' half breeds,^ a Canadian, an In- 
dian, and an Englishman. With this motley and most 
rickety crafl I commenced the survey towaras the north 
east. Our course first lay in the direction of the Ri- 
viere a Jean, and along the low swampy shores of the 
lake, then across to numerous islands, which led us to 
the north side of the lake. The scenery there was 
composed of the most craggy and picturesoue rocks — 
mostly primitive, and consisting ofnesh-coloured feld- 
spar and quartz, with a few trees of inconsiderable 
size. 

As we advanced, the appearance became more im- 
posing, from the circumstances of the granite, or rather 
the last formation, yielding to the trap, whicn display- 
ed itself in long parallel ranges of natural precipices, 
that not unfrequently extended to the horizon. 

In two places the southern shore approaches within 
a mile of the northern, and.. t|ie detroits thus formed 
have never been knowQ to freeze. 

More than one island had a columnar or basaltic 
form on the precipitous or south-west side. The wa- 
ter, unlike the turbid yellow we had left, was now ol 
transparent blue, and so cold that ice often formed 
during the night. 

I had now got to lat. 62 deg. 51 min. 40 sec. N^ and 
long. 109 deg. 25 min. W. and could perceive a long 
blue point stretching to the S. S., which my Indian 

the 




wluit the Great Chief ma]r do] hat we who are born 
here cannot ascend. Upon further inquiry I found he 
was right, and that some time would he tared by lak- 
ing a more direct course, which could only be eoected 
by following the ancertam trending of the sti^am that 
he called Hoar Frost Rivet. On our rounding a point, 
(his presented it««lf in a cataract of 70 feei descent, 
«nd disconragin^ as this was, and still more so the 
range of mountains through which Jl forced its passage, 
we commenced the operation of transporting the canoe 
*nd baggage over hill and ralley, fall 1700 ffet, the 
greatest difficulty consisting in conTeying the cano< 
through the fallen and entangled wood. The numer 
oua rapids in the rirer annoved and delayed us ; but 
the next day we passed the last woods, and - entered > 
large lake in the barren grounds. The lat. of its south' 
ern eitremity is 63 deg. 24 min. 23 sec. N., long. lOS 
deg. 11 min. W., ot a little to the northward of the 
Cheaadawd Lake of Hearne, which, however, is not 
known by the naliTea. 

In making a succession of portages from lalie to lake, 
1 crossed the same traveller's line of route, and fell ~~ 
a lake of such magoitade as to be bounded on ' 
East by the horizon. In a north-«aat direction it 
led US to a rirer, which we went up, and agaiu laooeh- 
ed the canae on another eitensire sheet of water. We 
were bewildered several times amon^; islands and 
bays ; still I kept going to the N, E. in which direction 
1 was the more assured the river must be, from the 

Eineral fiatoess of the -aurrouu ding land, and particu- 
rly from the north-west dip of a few sand hills that 
^rere occasionally seen to the northward. 

After beinff three days on the same lake, I encamped 
' on some sand bills at the boitoiQ of the bar and de- 
spatched the men in two parties to look for the Thtew- 
«e-cho-dezeth, the source of which I accidentally dia- 
covered while occupied in taking some angles ftota the 
summit of the hil). 

* On the 3d day the pe<^le returned, having fallen on 
the river at aome distance from ua. The canoe was 
immediately carried to its streama, which is narrow in 
■ome parta, and connected with a chain of small 
lakes by detraits and rapids. I could not forget giving 
m poor voyageurs a glass of grog on this occasion, 
after which grateful ceremonjr we parsned the mean- 
dering? of the current, sometimes with ice on each 
bank, till the Isi September, when my little canoe was 
so shattered, the nights so cold, the country totally 
destitute of wood, and the men fairly exhausted, that 1 
could not with any degree of prudence incur iiinher 

The nUce whence I returned is in lat. 62 dec. 41 min. 
N. and long. 103 deg. 13 min. W., about 115 E. of Fort 
Enterprise, and only 109 miles from the nearest part of 
Bathurst inlet 

We had been 14 days without wood, and on the 5th of 
September got to the first dwarf pines, about two feet 
high, and on the 7lh concluded the journey, by arTiTin? 
at the east end of the Great Slave Lake, where I had 

Ereviously directed Mr. M'Leod to eommence the 
uildiag of onr establishment. 

The two boats under Mr. King got to us exactly a 
week after, and it is satisfactory to state, that most of 
the stores &x. were undamaged. 

Our winter-house I have called "Fori Reliance," 
f^m a feeling of dependence on that Providence which 
which will support us in every trial to which we may 
be enosed. It is situated on a sandy point in the 
deep bay, which receives two small rapid streams from 
the northward, and is surrounded by monntains and 
red roiceous granite and gneiss. 

" Fort Reliance is in lat. 62 deg. 48 min. 15 sec. N. 
and long. 100 deg. 10 min. W. the variation of the 
needle &iog 25 detf. 41 min. &.; and considering this 
and the entrance of the Mackenzie River, as the two 
extremes of the Great Slave Lake, h will be found to 
•qui Lake Hidiigtt in leogA, ttd m^t thetelbie ba 
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considered, as to size, the second lake ii 



Wl 

North Anw 



" I have a very compact observatory built where the 
needle is performing its diurnsl functions with more or 
less regularity, according 10 the appearance of the 
aurora, or other atmospheric phenomena. The dip, 
magnetic force, &c.have also been ascertained ; nor am 
I conscious of having omitted any thing that the friends 
and projectors iff the scientific part of this expedition 
may nave expected from me." 



NATURAL HISTORT. 



THE NYL-GHAtJ. 

" This animal, the name of which is prononiiced tiyl- 
ta, is a native of India. It is of a middle nature, be- 
'een the cow and the deer, and carries the a|)pear- 
ice of both in its form. In its size, it is as much small- 
than the one as it is larger tban the other; its body, 
horns, and tail, are like those of a bull ; and the head, 
neck, and legs, are very like those of a deer. The colour, 

feneral, is ash or gray, from a mixture of black hairs 
white ; all along the ridge or edge of the neck, the 
hair is blacker^ larger, and more erect, making a. snort, 
thin, and upright mane. Its horns are seven inches 
long ; they are six inches round at the root ; growing 
smaller by degrees, they (ertnjnate in a blunt point. 
The bluotness of thescj together with the form of its 
head and neck, might incline us to suppose it was of 
the deer kind ; but as it never sheds its horns, it has a 
greater affinity to the cow. 
" Their manners are harmless and gentle. Although 



Hrildnt 






seemed pleased with every kind of familiarity, and 
always licked the hand that stroked or gave it bread, 
and never once attempted to use its horns offensively; 
it seemed to have much dependence on its organs of 
smell, and snuffed keenly, and with noise, wnenever 
any tieraoD came within sight ; it did so likewise when 
any food or drink was brought to it ; and was so easily 
offended with smells, or so cautious, that it would not 
taste the bread which was offered, when the hand hap- 
pened to smell strong of lurpeniine. Its manner of 
fighting is very particular. It was observed, on put- 
ting two males in a little enclosure, that, while they 
were at a considerable distance from each other, they 
niepated for the attacL by falling upon their fora 
knon, then ih«y ihufBea lownrda mcd othar, iritk • 
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gaick pace, keeping itill upon their fore knee* ; and 
when they were come within some yards, they made 
• iprios, and darted against each other. The iotre- 
pidity aai force with which ihey dart asaiDst any ob- 
ject, appeared by the strength with which one of them 
attempted to OTerturn apogr labourer, who untliinliiiigly 
•tood on the outside of the palea of its enclosures. 
The Nyl-ghau, with the quickness of lightning, darted 
against the wood-work with such Tiolence, that he 
broke it to pieces, and broke off one of his horns close 
to the root, which occasioned the animal's death. In 
the English settlemuats of India they Bre considered 



u isritieB, and are brought frmn th« diilant inlerior 
parta of the country. The Emperor eoinetimes kiUs 
ihetn in such nuniberi, as to distribute quarters of Ihenl 
to all his omrahs ; which sbows that they are intemaltf 
wild and in plenty, and esteemed good and delicious 
food. The Nyt-ghaus are i^uite common in Bengal ; 
which gives room for a conjecture that they may he 
indigenous perhaps in the province of Guzarat, one uf 
themost'westem and most considerable of the Hindos tan 
empire, tying to the northward of Surat, end stretehins 
away to the Indian ocean." 



THE GNU OR ONOO. 



" This singular creature is described by trarellers as 
tesembling in form the horse, the ox, and the stag. It 
is about the size of a small horse, that is about four or 
five feet in height, and between five and six in length. 

The colour of the body, which is said to be finely pro- 
portioned is a dark brown. Its limbs are slender. Its 
neck is longer than that of the oi, but neither so lon^ 

Its 

singularly curved, being somewhat of the 
shape of the Qreek lelter upsiloQ. Its head, huwecer, 
resembles most that of the ox species. Besides the 
mane, it has also on the breast a shaggy stiff hair, 
which is black, while the colour of the mane and tail 
is gray. It is a native of the southern parts of Africa, 
where it exists in a gregarious state, and in very large 
herds. It is a lively, capricious animal. 

" The nnu is thus described by Mr. Pringle, who 

Sd abundant opportunities of studying its habits at 
! Cape of Good Hope, and whose talents and obser- 
vant spirit particularly qualify him to investigate and 
to communicate the result of his investigation. ' The 
curious animal called Gnu by the Hottentots, and 
fFilde Beett (i. e. Wild Oi) by the Dutch colonists, 
was an inhabitant of the mountains adjoining the Scot' 
tish settlement at Bavian's river, and I had therefore 
opportunities of very frequently seeing it both singly 
and in small herds. Thourh usually, and perhaps 
eorrecily, by naturalists ranked among the antelope 
race, it appears to form evidently one of those interme- 
diate links which connect, as it were, the various tribes 
of animals in a harmonious system in the beautiful ar- 
rangemeDt of nttore. As the hfona dog, or ' wUde 



hontP of South Africa, connects the dog and wolf tribe 
with that of the hyena, in like manner does the Gnu 
form a graceful link between the buffalo and the ante- 
lope. Possessing the distinct features which, Record- 
ing to naturalists, are peculiar to the latter tribe, (he 
Gnu ^hibits at the same time in his general aspect, 
figure, motions, and even the texture of bis flesh, quali- 
ties which partake very strongly of the bovine charac- 
ter. Amoi^ other peculiarities, I observed, ibat, like 
the buffalo or the ox, be is strangely affected by ihe 
sight of scarlet ; and it was one of our amusements 
when approaching these animals to hoist a red hand- 
kerehier on a pole, and to observe them caper about, 
lashing their flanks with their long tails, and tearing 
up the ground with their hoofs, as if they were vio- 
lently excited, and ready to rush down upon us ; and 
then all at once, when we were about to fire upon them, 
to see them bound away, and again go prancing round 
us at a safer distance. Wheo wounded, they are re- 
ported to be sometimes rather dangerous' to the hunts- 
man ; but though we shot severafat different times, [ 
never witnessed any instance of this. On one occa- 
sion, a young one. apparently only a week or two old, 
whose mother baa been shot, followed the huntsman 
home, and I attempted to rear it on cow's milk. In a 
few days it appeared quite as tame as a common calf, 
and' seemed to oe thriving; but afterwards, from some 
unknown cause, it sickened and died. I neard, how- 
ever, of more than one instance in that pari of the 
colonr, where the Gnu, thus caught young, had been 
rearea with the domestic cattle, and had become so 
tame as to ^ regularly out to pasture with the herds, 
without CThihiiing aoy iocUnauon to reawne its natu- 
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ml frMdon ; boi in eoascqwDM of ■ tmd«aqr wbidk 
the fumera Mjr the; sTiaced to cuch, and ' 



efniiiagthem «• coiioutiM 

know not if ibis impnlaiion be comet, bat it is tme 
infectiiHu diaordets do occuionallf prarail to n nuNi 
deatnicitve extent Bmong tba wild aa wall ■■ tbe do- 
raeiticated animals in Soaib Africa, and especially 



randimrly. 

" ' Then is another species of Gnu foond &rthv W 
the northward, of which I saw a sinsle Bpeeimen im 
tbe colony, which, in the sb^e of tbe £(»ns, and smna 
other partienlata, still more tesemble* the ox. Thia 
species has bean daacribad by BarcbeU, under the 
Dante of amtiippt Imirina.'" 




TBE CROCODUA 



Belzooi saw sonie inuinmies withsandals of coloured 
lealber oo the ieet, and bracelets on the arms and 
wrisu. He lells us thai the coffins were always placed 
borizooially, in rows, within the sepulchres. He en- 
tered some tombs, which contained the mummies of 
inferior creatures, (mingled with those of human 
bein^,) such as balls^ cows, monkeys, dogi, cats, 
crocodiles, • fish, aad birds ; snd Mie tomb was filled 

• Thr Crocodile wsi held sacreil at Tbebn Ombos, la the 
enviroa* uf Lnke Mueiis, "nd in other psits of Enypl- At Ar- 
wue, ihe piusiH nouriaheil one, la whiib ihe nsina nf Sudius 
WMai»D{il wiiilnl upon bread, fleth, and wiaa, oHeredloil 
by airanfiFn i il wis preserird in ■ pacljnilu lake, snd. wbilM 
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with nothing bat cata, carefully folded in red and 
white linen, the head covered by a mask, representing 



put the food within ita jawsi afler his repail, it uanallj ds" 
„jded iolo the nier. ana swam avar. bu: :: ..uaiil autlR- itnlf 
n> be handled i lud pmhUdis of Bold and preetoua ataoi:* ware 
plawd aboal it. Sttabo lelslea that hia boat, a man of eonudrr- 
otion, coDdaclad him sod hie eompanioni lo the lake, and Itaera 
he MW the OnKXMfila at Ibe border i tfaal one of the pneati t» 
whom wai JDlniaieil the cere of the animal, aptaea hia mouib 
and placnl within it a sak^ snather a portion of Oeak iiid a 
(bird pourad in aom* wine. The repast ihua rnadt the anunsl 
paaead orer to the otba Mda, to r aaena Oota oom P< 
marka of sttenlion.-'PaTTMiBW. 



«RB *Mie.T MAGAZaVB. 



teeMKJAb.* Pwkiyertanadf tiRteiiMttiwesttf 
"•olemn moekav," we nfer to the printi 0D^ia»- 
Mding twg«; tfcer *n uku iWtt dte enfravings 
which iHoitrite BehoOi^ IraVeb, and rmrmoit the 
MltMlne^ bodtu oT enne of thb uUluils hdd Mered 
in ancient EiVpL 

, BiMMiRfc hu«nrbeeiietated,t9eoiiTerBOiiMgmeral 
iniormatlon on these coribue and intamttog pohita. 
Bui we caooot conclude withunt renuuting, that, an- 
cient at was the euHtom of embalming Uie haman 
body, that of'intermeni is cenainlir the noit aneient, 
tnd religious. It mtoree to the earth what wu ori- 
giaallj taken frodi it And sureljr we ran nerer dwell 
on the besotl^ ignonnce lod aapeniitioD of heathen 



.. Far here 

we obaerre th^, with all their boasted ekill, a mighir 

D)le " became vain in their imaginat^s, snd their 
ish lievt WHS dukened. ProfeBsing iheraselTea to 
he wiee, ihej became fools, and changed the gl,ory of 
the incorruptible Ood into an image made like to cor- 
niptihle man, apd to birdi, and four-fooled beasts, and 
creeping tluDgs." How important, thee, how necessary, 
were the divinelf Toocbsafed means of " cirrma down 
imginaXiojif uia every' high thing that eulelh itself 
■gainit the knowledge of God."— /.ond. Sat. Mag. 
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WHITTOTOTON AND BIS CAT. 
Otcu London ciir. tbrice bcneaib his twn 
umOni'd the pranfje of tbo hippr dir, 
wbea w-bainit bdti iheirarKiinfc iliu* beniD, 
BetiuD, ihnce Marm 1 Rciuni, ob WhilUD«lon_Biui[>r. 
We here pment to oar readers "the true portraiture" 
« the reaowtted Sir Richwd Whiitingluo, knight ; the 
I of caut ia en embalmed eiale, ba«eb««n 



greateai Lor4 Sbvor tint erer Hred ; clad {n ttw an- 
ciMt eostuine, aod attitn^ed by hiirdfiltDgiiished fsTonr- 
ile, the idea tk ■#li)eh is Always eonneeted hi oni mind 9 
with this fiunons Lord Mayor, "all of the olden time." 
It 1« taken ^rora an cM Mint by BUHrack; and it Is a 
cnrkAia fkot, that the knigbfs hand faTmerly leaned 
npoQ a hmiiaa isknll, for inrkb m eat was anerwarda 
substituted. In itluabatioB of the aabjecL we extreci 
from TO ingenious and spirited little Tolnme, lately 
written by Mr. Keightly. 

Richard Whiltington was bom in the year 1360. 
He followed the business of ■ mercer in the city of 
London, and acqaiied great wealth. Haviikg served 
the office of ebenff with great ciedit, U the year 13S3, 
he was chosen Lord Mayor, and $Ued that office not 
less than three times, namelv, in the years 1397, 1406, 
and M19. He was knighted, it is said, by King Henry 
the FiAh, to whom he Tent lai^e sums of money for 
his wars in France ; and he died full of years and 
honours in H25. 

" This year," (1406,) ssysGrafton, " a worthy citizen 
of London, tiamed Richard WhittingtOD, mercer and 
aldennan, was elected Mayor of the said city, and bore 
ihatoffice three times. Thisworshipfulmansobeslowed 
his goods and substance to the honour 01 God, lo the 
relief of the poor, and to the benefit of the comnion- 
weal, that he hatn right-well deserred to be registered 
in the book of fame. First he erected one house, a 
church, in London, lo be a house of prayer, and named 
the same aAcr his own name, Whittington College, 
and so it mnaineth to this day ; and in the said eborch, 
beside certain prietts and clerks, he placed a Dumber at 
poor aged men and women, and ouilded for them 
houses and lodgings, and allowed unto them wood, 
coal, cloth, and weekly money, to their great rrlief and 
comfort. This mat], also, at his own cost, builded the 
gate of London, called Newgate, in the year of our 
Lord, 1422, which before was a most ugly and loath- 
some prison. He also buililed morelhan half of Saint 
Bartholomew's Hospital, in Wcst-Smithfield, in Lon- 
don. Also he builded, of hard-stone, the beautiful 
library in the Grey Friars, in London, now called 
Christ's Hospital, standing in the north part of the 
cloister thereof, where in the wall, his arms are giaren 
in stone. He abo bnilded, for the ease of the mayor 
of London, and his brethren, and of the worshipful 
citizens, at the solemn days of their assembly, a chapel 
adjoioins to the Guildhall ; to the intent iber should 
ever, belure they entered into any of their amirs, first 
go into the chapel, and by prayer, call upon Ood for his 
"■-■-' And in the end, loining on the south side 



of the chapel, he builded for tne citv a library of stone, 
for the custody of their records and other Moks. " 



He 



ilso builded a sreat part of the east end of Guildhall, 
beside many other good works I know not. Buiamoni{' 
.11 others, I will show unto you one very notable, whicK 



and testament. He willed and commanded his execn 
, n* they woold answer before God at the day of 
reaurrection of all flesb, that if they found any debtor 
of hii that ought to him any money, if he were not, in 
cimscicDces, well worth thrtetimea at mucK, and 
out of the debt of other men, and well able to pay, 
that then they should never demand it, for he clearly 
forgave it, and (hat ther ahould pnl no man in aoit for 
any debt due to him. XiooJt ttpon tKi», ye o&IernMit, 
for it ii a gloriaiu glait t" 



of dead cii^" 



In districta. '"Ilw 



sradeol, the anfcrmnale aSenitx was pnniabed wiib dMih. 
Thfly miut have hid plenir of iheaa inimali. Hn* alranm it 

i.tbalsla dlv m ^gmt, in (he ream of Tib-rim^ TOOO 

joa wMekilleafbr ihe ^nmiiana, in a (uranli, became % 

Roman ioldMf~-had kOM a call 
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Stow iBfontasim, ihat Richud WktUiii^toQ itlmiii 
the pariah ahurch of Su Michael tlojral, and made a 
college of St. Spirit and St MaiTi with an ahnshouBe, 
called Qod's House or Hospital^ tat thirteen poor men» 
who were to pray fi»r the good estate oi Richard 
Whittinfftooy and of Alice his wife, their founders ; and 
for Sir William Whittington, knight^ and Dame Joan 
his wife ; and for Hugh Fitswarren. and Dame Malde 
his wife, the fathers and Mothers ot the said Richard 
Whittington, and Alice his wife ; for King Richard the 
Second, Thomas of Woodstock^ dbc. Hence it clearly 
follows, that Sir Richard Whittuiii^tan never could have 
been a poor bare-legged boy ; for it is here plainly as- 
serted that his father was a knight no mean distinction 
in those days. Yet in ererv popular account of Whit- 
tington, he is said to have been born in very humble 
circumstances. This erroneous idea has evidently been 
owing to the popular legend of him and his cat, and it 
shows how fiction will occasionally drive truth out of 
her domain. Such, then, is the real history of this re- 
nowned Lord Mayor ; but tradition, we know, tells a 
very different tale : and it is as follows. 

Dick Whittington, a poor orphan boy, came up to 
London from the country, and a rich merchant, named 
Fitzwarren, took compassion on him, and put him into 
the kitchen under his cook, who treated him harshly : 
but Miss Alice, his master's daughter, showed him 
much kindness. The rats and mice that swarmed in 
the garret where he slept led him a wretched life, till, 
with a penny he had gotten, he purchased a cat. Dick's 
master, Mr. Fitzwarren, was shortly afterwards sending 
a ship to sea, and he gave all his servants permission 
to send out a venture in her. Poor Dick had no pro- 
perty on earth but his cat, and, by his master's orders, 
ne fetched her down from his fi^arret, and committeu 
her to the captain with tears in his eves, for he said he 
should be kept awake all night by toe rats and mice. 
All laughed at Dick's venture, but Miss Alice Undly 
gave him money to purchase another eat. 

The ship was driven to the coast of Barbery, and the 
captain having sent out specimens of his cargo to the 
king of the country, he and his chief mate were invited 
to court, where they were royally entertained ; but the 
moment the dishes were set on the table, rats and mice 
ran from all sides and devoured what was on them. 
The captain was told^ that the king would ^ve half 
his wealth to be delivered of this torment ; and, instantly 
recollecting poor Dick's cat, he told the king that he 
could destroy them. He went down to the ship, and 
fetched up Puss under his arm. The tables were 
covered once more, and the.uspal havoc begun, when 
the cat jumping among the dqpradators, made a carnage 
of them, which amazed all present The king, out of 
gratitude, purchased the whole alup's caivo, and gave, 
over and aoove. a greatquantitv of gold for the cat, ana 
the captain set sail for finglana. ^ 

To wh|m is the subsequent history of Richard 
Whittingm unknown ? Who knows not how, during 
the absence of the ship, he ran away from the ill- 
treatment of the cook, andhadgotten as far as Halloway , 
when he sat down on the stone, on the site of which 
is one called at this very day " Whittington's Stone*," 
and heard Bow-bells ring out, 

T\Lrn again WhitttngtoDt 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London ! 

and how he married good Miss Alice, and became in 
reality Lord Mayor of this sreat city 1 

In tne whole of this legendary history there is, we may 
see, not one single word of truth further than this^ — 
that the maiden name of Lady Whittington was Abce 
Fitzwarren. It is really deserving of attention, as an 
instance 9f the manner in which tradition will falsify 



• In (he immediate neighbottThood of this, jast at the loot of 



history; andUwonldbe extremely iateiesting to ae* 
certain the exact ase of the . legend. Neither Grafton 
nor HoUingshed, wno cojpies him, says any thing of the 
legendary historv of Sir Richard; but it must have 
been current in tne reign of ElizabetlL for in the Pro^ 
loffue to a play, written about 1613, the citizen says; 
" Why could you not be contented, as well as others, 
with the legend of Whittington? or the lifi^ and death 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, with the building of the 
Royal Ezchanffe ? or the story of Ctueen Eleanor, with 
the rearing of London Bridge upon woobacks ?" The 
word Ug^id in this case would seem to indicate the 
story of the cat ; and we cannot, therefore, well assign 
it a later date than, the sixteenth century. 

Cats, we know, fetched a high price in America, when 
it was first colonized by the Spaniards. Two cats, we 
are told, were taken out on speculation to Guyaniu 
where tnere was a plague of rats, and they were sola 
for a pound of gold. Their first luttens fetched, each, 
thirty pieces of eight, the next seneration went for 
about twentv, and the price graduuly fell, as the colony 
became stocked with them. The elder Almagro is also 
said to have given six hundred pieces of eight, to the 

Serson who presented him with the first cat which was 
rought to South America. On reading this, we 
might feel disposed to assign a historical foundation to 
the legend of W hittington and his Cat ; but it is more 
probably an independent British fiction. 

It is strange what a propensity there is to assi^ 
some other cause for the acquisition of riches, than in- 
dustry, frugality, and skill, (the usual and surest road 
to wealth.) I hardly ever knew, in my own country, 
says Mr. Keiffhtly, an instance of a man who, as the 
phrase goes, " had risen from nothing," that there was 
not some extraordinary mode of accounting for his at- 
tainment of wealth. The simple and most usual 
explanation of the wonder was, to assert that he had 
gotten a treasure some way or other. Thus, for ex- 
ample, I once knew a man whose original name had 
been Halfpenny, (when he rose in the world he refined 
it to Halpen,) and who had grown rich from the hum- 
blest means. I was, one day, when a boy, speaking 
of him and his success in the world to our gardener. 
'' Sure then you are not such a gcmmarily (fooM Sir," 
said he, smiling at my simplicity, '* as to believe it 
was by honest industry he made all his money ? I'll 
tell you. Sir, how it raley was ; you see he sent one 
time to the Castle for a keg of half-pence, and, by the 
laws ! what did they send him, in mistake, but a keg 
full of gouiden guineas ! And Jemmy, you see. was 
cute^ and he kept his own secret, and oy degrees he 
throve in the world, and became the man ne is. That's 
the rale truth of it for you." Here, then, we have an 
instance of the name giving occasion to the legend. 

Other persons have a Wonderful inclination to dis- 
cover a mund work of historical truth in popular le- 
gends. Whittington's cat has not escapecl their shrewd- 
ness, for in some popular History of England, the 
story has been explained, as it is called ; and two or 
three country newspapers nave copied the explanation 
with evident delight. Sir Richard Whittington was, it 
seems, the owner of a shit> named the Cat, try his traf> 
fie in which he.acquired the greater part of his wealth. 
It is not, howevet, quite clear, that our worthy mereer 
was directly engaged in foreign trafiic. 

Sat. Mag. 




•ittrag on the Hoibway stpna. 



ORIGIN OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the first volume of his History of the 
United States, g^ves an account of the*early traffic of 
the Europeans in Slaves. In the middle ages the 
Venetians purchased white men and Christians, and 
othera, and sold them to the Saracens in Sicily and 
Spain. In Elngland, the Anglo*Saxon nobility told 
their servants as slaves to foreigners. — 'fhe Portuguese 
lliit imported negro tlarea from West^ Africa into 
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Bmope in 1442, Spain toon engaged in the traffic, and, 
nc»ro slates abounded in some places of that kingdom. 
Atter America was discorered, the Indians of His- 
panipla were imported into Spain and made slates. — 
The Spaniards tisited the coast of North America, and 
kidnapped thousands of the Indians, whom they trans- 
ported mto slarerr in Europe and the West Indies. 
Columbus himself enslaved 500 native Americans, and 
sent them into Spain, that they might be publicly sold 
at Seville.— The practice of selling North American 
Indians into foreign bondage continued for nearlv two 
centuries. Negro slavery was first introduced into 
America by Spanish slaveholders, who emigrated with 
their negroes. A royal edict of Spain authorized negro 
slavery in America m 1503. King Ferdinand himself 
^ent from Seville 50 slaves to labour in the mines. In 
1511, the direct traffic in slaves between Africa and 
Hispaniola was enjoined by a royal ordinance. Las 
Cassas, who had seen the Indians vanish away like 
dew before the cruelties of the Spaniards, suggested 
the expedient that the negroes, who alone could endure 
severe toils, might be still further employed. This was 
in 1517. — The mistaken benevolence of Las Casas 
extended the slave trade, which had been previously 
established. 

Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman that 
engaged in the slave trade. In 1562 he transported a 
large cargo of Africans to Hispaniola. In 1567 another 
expedition was prepared, and Queen Elizabeth protected 
and shared in the traffic. Hawkins, in one of his ex- 
peditions, set fire to an African city, and out of 8000 
mhabitants, succeeded in seizins 250. James Smith 
of Boston and Thomas Keyser first brought upon the 
colonies the guilt of participating in the African slave 
trade. In 1645 they imported a cargo of negroes from 
Africa. — Throughout Massachusetts the cry of justice 
was raised against them as malefactors and murderers ; 
the guilty men were committed for the ofiience, and the 
representatives of the people ordered the negroes to be 
restored to their native country at the pubuc charge. 
At the latter period there were both Indian and negro 
slaves in Massachusetts. In 1620a Dutch ship entered 
James River, and landed 20 negroes for sale. This is 
the sad epoch of the introduction of negro slavery into 
Virginia. For many years, the Dutch were princiiwHy 
concerned in die slave trade in the market oi Virginia. 

Northampton Gazette. 



[From the North Ameriean Reriew.) 
PROGRESS OF S0CIET7. 
We know not a more glorious thought, and we be- 
lieve it to be true, — one tluit should move, animate^ and 
inspire, while it awes and controls us, — than this : — 
that free principles of government, liberty of opinion 
and action upon our rights and duties, are but a part, 
a wider extension of that stupendous, yet beautiful 
plan^ which originated in Judea on the birthday of our 
Saviour. We know not a more glorious thougnt, and 
we believe it to be true, — than that Christianity and re- 
publican institutions, as far as they are based upon the 
same foundation of universal liberty and personal re- 
sponsibililyj as far as the design of both is to elevate 
man by giving him his free course, are to walk hand 
in hand mrough the earth, brethren of the same family, 
children of the same Fatner. Christianity, we know, 
was the elder and stronger, — the nobler and more ex- 
alted brother,-^and it was meet, therefore, that it 
should lead the van as it did in the march of reforma- 
tion — for that reformation began at a time when its 
Iounffer and weaker brother, political freedom, would 
ave Men overwhelmed and crushed. The battle to be 
fought was tremendous, and it was fit that something 
more than human sh<Nild come forth to meet its brunt. 
And Christianity came forth to meet it. It came forth 
to battle with men's prejudices and passions, to dispel 
tba miatSi to scatter the rubbishi ana to teach ihem — 
what haa proved their hardest lesson — themselves. 



And when it had opened a way, and when ail tfakg* 
were mdy ^ it called to its youneer brother to come oat 
to its aid. And that brother has gone forth. The 
time, we say, has come, and these two pioneers of lib* 
erty nave jomed their hands — friends, compeers, and 
fellow labourers — and they are going onward, each 
encouraging and supporting the other, and both en- 
lightening and emancipating the world. 



PopiikUion. — A square mile contains 3,097,600 
square yards, and at the rate of four persons, large and 
smitll, to a square yard, 12,390,400 human beings* 
Thus the swarming population of the United States 
could be crowded, wi&out inconvenience, into a square 
mile, and could be walked round in an hour. In like 
manner the host of Xerxes, of which the Grecians 
represent one end as seeing the sun rise, and the other 
as seeing him at the same mstant set, could have been 
ranged in close order on a field of a hundred acres, and 
could have all heard the voice of one speaker. The 
inhabitants of the whole earth, about nine hundred 
millions, would not fill a circle of ten miles in diameter ; 
they might, therefore^ be ridden round in an hour by 
Osbadelston, and might hear a bell placed in the 
centre. 



STUDY INDISPENSABLE TO GREATNESS. 
It is a fact well worthy the attention of young men, 
who have the misfortune to consider themselves as 
greiU getntues^ that nearly all the master spirits of the 
British parliament have been distinguished as scholars, 
before they became eminent as statesmen. If Sheridan 
is urged as an exception, let it be remarked, that only 
one Sheridan has ever been heard on the floor of St. 
Stephen's ; and that the splendid and terrible assailant 
of Warren Hastings sunk at last into a mere writer of 
comedies, and manager of a play-house. Chatham, and 
Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and danning, and Brougham, 
with many others^ whose names shine with a lustre 
only a little inferior to those above mentioned, were 
distinguished for their classical attainments. T hey laid 
the foundation of their future greatness in the cloisters 
of the university. Since the world began, genius has 
accomplished nothing without industry ; and no error 
can be more fatal to the youn^ aspirant after distinctidn 
and usefulness, than that indigent self-complacency 
which rests on the supposed possession ol exaltea 
genius. 

POETRY. 

SATtJRDAY fiVENlNO.-^BTBui.wn. 

The week iapast, the Sabbath dawn comes on« 

Rest-fest in peace— tbv daily toil ia done: 
And atanding, as thou standeat, on the biink 

Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what ia gone, is now, and soon shaU be, 

Aa one tmit tiemblea on etemitr. 
For aare aa this now cloaing week ia paat. 

So aure advancing Time will close my laslr- 
Sure aa to-morrow, shall the awful light 

Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good ! on thia week'a verge I stand. 

Tracing the guiding; iafluence of thv band ; 
That hand which leada me gently, calmly atul, 

Up lile*a dark, stony, tireaome, thorny hill, 
Thou, thou in every storm haat sheltered me 

Beneath the wing of thy benignity > 
A thouaand gravea my footatepa circumventf 

And I exist— thy mercy's monument 1 
A thouaand writhe upon. the bed ot pain ; 

I live— and pleasure flows through every vein. 

Want o'er a thouaand wretchea wavea her wand ; 

I, circled by ten thouaand merdea, aland ; 
How can I praiae thee, Father ! how ezpreaa 

My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 
A debt that no intelligence can count. 

While every moment awella the vast amount, 
For the week'a dutiea thou haat given me atreiigth« 

And brought me to its peaceful cloae at length, 
And here my grateful boeom ftin vrould raise 

A fresh memorial to thy glorions pri ' 
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DESCRIPTION OF CARTHAOENA. 

rilie following tetter, which we publish from MS. is ftom the 

gm of Abram Kashow, late of this citf, who died of the yellow 
ver at Carthageaa. on the 12th of September last, a brief sketch 
of whose character has been handed us for insertion, by one who 
was for many years an intimate friend of the deceased. 

Tb th4 Editor (^ the PamUy Magazine, 

Most of the enclosed sketch I found some months since in the 
biography of another individual. It was so faithful in the de- 
ocnption of the character of my late friend that I hare extracted 
it, and with some necessary emendations and additional send it 
to you for publication. 8. 

Abram Kashow was bom on the 15th of February, 1810, and 
was by birth a member of the Society of Friends. At an early 

G'iod of bis life he evinced a atrong dtspositiott to acquire know- 
ge, which he took every opportunity to gratify, and which 
continued to the time of his latest moments. His acquirements 
were extensive for one of his years. He was an excellent Eng- 
lish scholar ; and his views of general science, if not minute and 
extensivei were various and judicious. He was familiar with all 
the standard works in the £oglish Isninisge, and quoted them 
with promptness and aptitude. Ue read French with a good 
degree of noency; and at the time of his death had made great 

Srogross in the Spanish. In the Science of the Philosophy of the 
find he was sn early and devoted scholar. He read with avid- 
ity every work on thie subject in our language, and many in the 
French. 

In the summer of 1833 he embraced an opportunity which pre- 
sented to go to Carthagena. as a clerk in an extensive mercan* 
tile house in that place, and died in two months after his arrival. 

The news of his death cast s gloom on the society of his youth, 
for hs had thousands of friends, but no enemies. His talents 
bsd attracted their attention, and the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition, with the delicacy of his manners, secured their snec- 
nons. As a member of society he waa useful beyond roost 

Krsons of his years— and this usefulness was accompanied by 
rge promises of future greatness. As a friend he was inesti-. 
maole, for he was not subject to a caprice of feeling which often 
blights the best affections of the young, end diminishes the value 
of naman life. As a son he was all a fond father could desire, 
for his virtues delighted a parentis heart, and his tslents gratified 
his ambition. He saw him filling a large space in society, and 
every day sdvancing in improvement. The death of such a son 
paralyxes some of the best pulses of a parent's heart, and dims 
ail his earthly visions.] 

Carthagena^ July lOtk, 1833. 
Deah Brother, 

The Medina will sail on Sanday, and therefore I 
commence now to write yoa a long letter describing 
my first impressions of this place, and my adventures 
on the great deep. — This letter must suffice for all my 
friends, who wish to know any thing about me ; and 
and to such as desire to see it, I wish you to show it. 
-T-Mjr teie is now entirely occupied in studying the 
language, and it would take far too much of it to give 
the^ame particulars to all. 

First then, for my sea adventures — These may be 
briefly detailed; sea-sickness, and occasional shower 
baths in the shape of a shipped sea, with a great deal 
of nothing to do, or rather, a great deal of the disposi- 
tion to do nothing, reading every book of a light nnd 
I could get hold of two or three times over, as our 
library was rather limited. — This constituted nearly 
the whole of my doings and feelings at sea. — We had 
DO heavy gales, no long calms, saw no sharks, caught 
no dolphins, were chased by no pirates, and spoke but 
one vessel, which we did on the second day out, — In 
short, it was one of your matter-of-fact voyages, fur- 
nishing no incidents to fill up a journal — My sea-sick- 
ness lasted from the time we left the Hook, until we 
had been a week at sea, recurring every time we had 
the weather at all rough — I think I was not in a good 
slate of body when I lef^ as the great deal of nmning 
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about I had to do on Saturday fatigued me very much, 
else 1 think I might have stood it better. — Our vessel 
was so small too ! (only 160 tons,) that she pitched 
about at a great rate ; however she was a good sailer, 
a brigantine of the Water Witch class, and could al- 
most put the wind's eye out. She bounded over the 
waves, or if that did not suit her so well, she went 
through them, deluding her deck, large quantities of 
water pouring down into the cabin, when our only place 
of retreat was our berths, to wait patiently for better 
times, for this was in rough weather. 

The common way of going from New-York to Car- 
thagena is by the windward passage between St. Do- 
mingo and Porto Rico, but the Capt. determined to try 
the other between Cuba and St. Domingo, called the 
<< Turk's Island passage," which is nearer than (he 
other, though the winds are not so favourable. We 
made Turk's Island on Friday, the 28th ; a barren 
looking place, sandy and ver^r low; one ship was layinjg^ 
off, loading with salt, of which you know vast quanti- 
ties are made here. We could see large hetps of it 
piled up along the shore, ready for embarkation. The 
water is evaporated entirely by means of the sun, 
which of course in this tropical region is very power- 
ful. The same day we passed over the S. eastward edge 
of the Caycos Bank. The water was very clear : we 
could see the bottom even in 10 or 15 fathoms. At 
sunrise the next morning we saw St Domingo, and 
the same day Cuba, on the starboard. We were at no 
less than 12 or 15 miles from either ; consequently I 
could make out very little of the appearance of 
the coasts. Sunday all day we were becalmed off the 
small Island of Navaza, which is uninhabited except by 
birds, — the S. western extremity of St Domins^o still 
in sight. A breeze came to our relief; that niffht at 
12 o'clock we lost sight of St Domingo ; and Wed- 
nesday at noon we made the *' Spanish Main" near 
Carthagena, thus crossinj^ the whole Caribbean sea, 
a distance of 600 miles, m 60 hours. We passed the 
city about 6 o'clock, on our way to the entrance of the 
harbour, which is ten miles below. The city of 
Carthagena lies along the coasl^ but all vessels are 
obliged to come into the harbour, as the surf makes 
it impossible to land on the sea side. — The mouth 
of the harbour is defended by two strong forts, one on 
each side; it then extends nearly parallel with the 
shore, quite up to the town, and a small river, which 
empties into this, runs up to a lake a few miles in the 
interior, having communication at various places with 
the sea, thus making Carthagena an island. 

We entered the harbour about eight o'clock, were 
hailed by the fort, and came to anchor to wait for a 
pilot. He came off in the morning from a small vil- 
lage near the Fort, called Bocha Cfhica, the houses of 
which are built close down to the water, of bamboo or 
stone, thajcned with a ^nd of palm, called here pal- 
metto. The roofs are very low, the eves being only six 
or seven feet from the eround, like an old Dutch bam. 
The pilots here are all black, and receive a regular 
salary. The pilotage, which is not charged by the 
tonnage at in the U. S. is collected by the government, 
being eight dollars out and in for vesseh of all sizes. 
This morning a great nimiber of pelicans were flying 
about the harbour in all directions. They seemed as 
large as domestic geese, very clumsy in their movements 
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and ungainly in their appearance. This day was the 
4th of July, and the captain thereupon fired a salute 
of four guns, which was the whole number of cartridges 
we could muster. The anchorage for the shipping is 
about one mile from the town, where thev are loaded 
or unloaded by lighters called Bungos, large canoes 
scooped out of a single log. and manned by blacks, 
who perform all the hard labour here. The whole 
shippmg in the harbour when we came to anchor was 
four schooners, one of them a French cruiser. We were 
boarded by the custom-house boat, haviug on board 
the Collector, Captain of the Port, Doctor, Inspector, 
Interpreter, and half-a-dozen officers more of various 
grades ; for it seems they all turn out pn such oc- 
casions : — rowed by eight negroes fancifully dressed. 
They were very fearful of the cholera, and kept the 
boat off at oar's length, until they had read the bill of 
health, seen the list of the crew, and had the Jacks 
called to the side to see if all was right, and nothing 
choleric in their phizes. Being satis&d, they at length 
ventured on board, took the letter-ba^s. sealed down 
the hatches, drank some wine, for whicn they seemed 
to have a particular ^sto, and left us. I was not 
allowed to go ashore that night, as it was necessary to 
have a permit to land, and it was too late to ^et one. 
All theur forms of business are most perplexmg and 
tedious. 
In the morning I went on shore with the captain 

who introduced me to Mr. D , Mr. B 's 

agent, and with whom I am to take up my residence. 
He is a man whose manners and appearance I like very 
much. * * * * I found him m great perplexity 
for want of assistance. He has always employed two 
clerks, and had sufficient for them to do in this climate, 
where a man is expected to do very little. 

Carthagena is.said to be more strongly fortified than 
any other citv in the two Americas. The wall which 
surrounds it has a circumference of nearly three miles ; 
It is on an average 30 feet high and 30 feet wide the 
whole distance, i. e. along its plain extent ; but wher- 
ever there are bastions, portals, angles, (I don't know 
the terms,) the walls in these places are sometimes 100 
or 200 feet wide. One is absolutely astonished at the 
vastness and strength of these fortifications. There is 
one at the N. and N. W. part where the wall is nearly 
100 feet wide for an extent of about 2000 feet, and 
must be at least 40 feet high ; with a bastion at the 
angle extending out into the sea more than 150 feet. 
Underneath a part of this wall are said to be 7 or 800 
rooms, where tne galley prisoners are confined, and over 
these cells, on the ton of the wall, there is an oblong 
space of about 700 fett long and nearly 100 wide, paved 
with large bricks, which was used oy the old Span- 
.ards^ and is still used on some occasions, as a ball- 
room, or rather a ball-floor, there being no room in the 
question — and I cannot conceive a more magnificent 
one, when we consider the size and the prospect it 
commands ; — over head the starry vault of heaven ; 
on one side the citywith its living thousands, and on 
the other the vast expanse of ocean, with the surf driv- 
en by the eternal trades foaming and thundering 
against the rocks, and dashing its spray halfway up 
the wall. It is a beautiful promenade iust at sunset, 
which is seen in all its splendour from this place. One 
must see in order to appreciate ail the splendour of a 
Tropical sunset. The tints are far more glowing and 
delicate, and the clouds assume the moat fantastic 
shapes. At sea I used to watch with the greatest 
pleasure the gradual chance of colours which the hea- 
vens put on ere they all faded from the horizon. There 
was one peculiarity I noticed that I had never seen 
before. After the sun had sunk apparently to his bed 
in the ocean, the heavens in that quarter oecame col- 
oured with the most delicate veimillion, in separate 
radii, diverging from the sun — and these were not pen- 
cils of light, but large fields convetging to a point at I 



the horizon, the blue sky beinjr seen between them tft 
resnlar intervals, and ^ve or six of them occupying the 
whole field. 

There is at the back of the town, across the river, a 
citadel called Fort San Philip, an immense mass of 
stone and brick work, having a circumference of nearly 
a mile, and towering far above the city, which it com- 
mands completely. The building of this must have 
required as much time and labour as the chy walls. 
These massive and vast fortifications are said to have 
cost the lives of more than fifty thousand Indians, who 
were compelled by the old Spaniards to perform all 
the labour, and who died by thousands, in building up 
the strong holds of their enslavers. 

It is impossible to describe, so as to make you under- 
stand, the great difference between a Spanish town in 
S. America, and New York. The streets are very nar- 
row and have no side-walks. The houses are all built 
of stone or brick, with tiled roofs, the walls covered 
with stucco. The best houses are two or three stories 
high. I believe our house is a very good specimen of 
the whole, though as yet I have been out but little, and 
therefore am not very well qualified to judge of the in- 
ternal arrangements of others. I will however de- 
scribe ours as near as I can. It is built in the shape of 
an E , having an inner paved court ; the lower story is 
used as store-rooms, stable, &c. and the upper for dwel- 
ling rooms ; all the floors arepaved with brick, dining, 
sittmg, sleeping, and all. They have of course no 
glazed sashes, but their windows have bars running 
across them like prison-grates. There is generally a 
balcony built from the second or third story, which is 
a favourite sitting place of the ladies ; you may see 
them there at all times of day except siesta time, which 
is from 12 to 2 o'clock, busily engaged in sewing and 
talking with Spanish fluency, or in dressing their hair, 
of which they are very proud, and wKicb is generally 
lon^, fine, and black as the " raven's wing." 

The streets present a singular spectacle to a north- 
erner. You see priests with their long, flowing, black 
dresses, and black hats with a low crown, a trim turned 
up over the crown at the sides, and extending out 
nearly a foot before and behind, in shape the same as 
the sombrero of Doctor Bartolo, but exceeding that 
worthy's in dimensions. Donkeys but little larger than 
a six month's calf, with a load of grass, Indian com, 
dye wood, hides, cnarcoal, or some other country pro- 
duction, apparently as lar^e as themselves, placed upon 
their backs, and above tliis a great negro or wench 
with legs crossed over the animal's neck, euiding 
or urging him along with a pointed stick. Children 
running about entirely naked, — this is a universal prac- 
tice ; all children from infancy to four or five years, and 
the majority to ten, twelve, and fifteen, never have a 
vestige of clothing. Then there are vo/an/es, a kind 
of chaise drawn by one horse, the negro driver riding 
on the horse's back. Water is peddled about tha streets 
by negroes, crying out daqua^ (the Spanish for water.) 
Rain-water is alone used nere — they have no other ; 
this is caught in large cisterns op^uks, and in thcdry 
season when it becomes old it is boiled to purify it. 

The market is held on a level space ofground out- 
side of the Wall. This is quite a fashionaple prome- 
nade in the morning, and is a most animating scene : 
such a confusion of tongues ! to a stranger they all 
seem to be quarrelling, and just on the point of coming 
to blows. Such rapidity of utterance — such animatea 
gesticulation — such a perfect bedlam I never befora 
heard or saw in my life. And then the manner of doing 
things. Here you see a bevy of black women from the 
country with a little fruit, a few guanas or cocoanuu, the 
whole stock in trade perhaps not amounting to 3 rials 
(3 shillings) which they have come five or six miles to 
sell. There ac^in stands a lusty negro at a little table 
with a cleaver in his hand, before him a lot of livid look- 
ing stuff in strings, that would puzzle any one to guess 
what it consists of j bat that man is tno butcher, and 
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that qiieationable h^ap before him is the meat that he 
is vending by the meastare, — His customer puts down 
his rial^ and the fellow measures off the yard or half 
yard ot meat, throws it into the basket, each abusing 
the other most volubly, the one for charging so much, 
and the other for beiiis obliged to sell so cheap. But 
I have not time to tell you half the singularities or 
peculiarities I saw. 

The most important article of a lady's dress, that 
which at once decides the ton of an individual^ is the 
comb. The fashions in these are watched with the 
greatest attention. At the least change of form or or- 
nament, every one must be exchanged for the new 
mode. Even the poorest class will sacrifice almost any 
thing else for the sake of a comb in the fashion. They 
wear them very large, with a margin or top extending 
op and around the head, like one of our fashionable 
ladies' bonnet fronts ; and this is all carved and worked 
beautifully. Of course they never wear hats, their 
combs precluding the possibility of that, even if the cli- 
mate required it. 

The eating hours are about ten in the morning, and 
six in the altemoon — only twice a day. So far I like 
the living very much — tneir coffee is excellent. We 
have fowls, which are very plentiful, eggs, fish, a kind 
of sausage, beef, pork, (beef is very poor,) aid's meat — 
this is preferable to mutton or lamb ; and then for ve- 
getables we have the plantain, which I like exceeding- 
fy; it is generally fried; yams, and many others. — 
Bread is very dear here, the duties being at present $4 
per barrel for flour, to be raised on the nrst of October 
to $8, with a city duty of $4 more, making in all, after 
the 1st October, $12 per barrel, duties. The land 
here is said to be well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, as they have in the interior all the various tem- 
peratures of the different latitudes, from the Torrid to 
the Frigid zone-^but none is raised at present. The 
government is in hopes that the high dut^r will encour- 
age the people to commence its cultivation. Among 
the Yankees this would be done as quick as the season 
would let them ; but here, even with this immense 
premium before them, it will be a long time ere much 
will be done. There is nothing that 1 have yet sefa 
like cultivation any where around Carthagena. Every 
thing that does grow is spontaneous. Indian com, of 
which there is a great deal here, is sowed .over the 
ground without any preparation, before the rainy sea- 
son, and left to take its chance ; the rain washes it in. 
and they are sure of a crop ; nothing more is done till 
they gather it. Indolence in the very extreme is the 
order of the day. 

For fruits they have bananas, the cocoanut, oranges, 
water and musk melons, papaya, a kind of melon, gua- 
Bas. alligator pears, having the appearance of a pear, 
with a large stone inside, eaten with pepper and salt. 
There are many kinds more of which as yet I do not 
know the names. You know I was always very fond 
of fruit. Well, ever since 1 have been nere, I have 
been anxious to have a good feast. So yesterday I 
Bern out the oesro, and he bought a fine lot of bananas, 
melons, and other things. Altnough I was cautioned, I 
helped myself freely, and the consequence was such 
that I shall be very careful how I eat fruit here again. 
They were delicious certainly, but it does not answer 
for one not used to the climate to eat them ; he cannot 
digest them. I was soon seized with dizziness of the 
head, and sickness of the stomach ; vomiting relieved 
me ; I arose this morning well as ever, but with a firm 
determination to eat no more fruit. 

« ♦ « * « 

There is no society here; at least I have found 
none, and they tell me there is none. The Spanish 
ladies are most strictly kept from social intercourse 
with strangers, for the state of morals is loose in the 
extreme^ and tne parents trust more to their own vijgi- 
lance in preserving their daughters from contamination 
than to their moral education, which would of course 



be the only effectual safeguard. But mental or moral 
cultivation is very limited amone both men and women. 
The young Senoritas of some families are even kept 
from the society of the other sex, with all the jealous 
watchfulness peculiar to the old hidalgos of Spain. 
An amusing instance of this we have next door to us, 
in the dwelling of a rich old Senior, who has three or 
four very handsome daughters, wno are kept most 
strictly secluded. To one of these a young Columbian 
is strongly attached, and I believe tne attachment is 
reciprocated ; but he cannot muster courage to face the 
pride of the old man, and pop the question, or indeed 
ne dares not enter the house, but is obliged to resort 
to an expedient to carry. on his courtship, and obtain 
his interviews. The balconies of the house of the old 
Spaniard and ours are upon the same level ; and though 
the space of some 10 or 12 feet apart, he has by some 
means obtained Mr. ****^* acquaintance, ana every 
day after business hours he is our never-failing visitor. 
He takes his station on our balcony and his inamorata 
on theirs ; and there day after day, month after month, 
and year after year, for this liason has been kept up in 
this way these three years^ is the poor swain tantalized, 
by seeing happiness within his reach, yet not having 
the courage to stretch forth his arm lest it might escape 
him for ever — Poor fellow ! I don't know whether ne 
will ever succeed, but most certainly his perseverance 
deserves success. 

When I first arrived, I asked if there were any sci- 
entific men here, but was told such things were 
unknown. 

The city of Carthagena contains about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants: mostly or by far the greater 
part are blacks, who have several times attempted a 
rising, but the conspiracies were discovered in time to 
prevent them. For this reason a garrison of 500 men 
is constantly kept in the city. There are a few slaves, 
thouffh the greater part or the blacks are free, and 
entitled to all the privil^es of citizens, some of them 
being magistrates, and officers in the army. General 
Lucas, the former governor of Carthagena, is said to 
be a black man, or at least a mulatto. The old Span- 
iards kept up constantly a garrison of 15000 men. The 
barracks and buildings for their accommodation are still 
standing. There was an Inquisition here, which was 
abolished at the revolution. It is said that all the 
instruments of torture dbc. are still preserved in the old 
church of St. Domingo. A gentleman has promised 
to ffo with me to see them. If we go before the Medina 
sails, I will send you an account of them ; if not, the 
next time. Their soldiery have been very well dis- 
ciplined, but the men are all small, scarcely any, I 
should think, exceeding five feet^ They are dressed in 
white cotton, very coarse, made entirely plain, black 
leathern belts, and low bell-crowned caps, covered 
with white muslin : all go barefooted. They are con- 
tinually parading about the streets, with fife and drum, 
which at scarcely any time are unneard. 

* * 4i * 4c 

P. 8. I cannot obtain any books giving an account 
of this country in this place, and I neglected to bring 
any. I wish vou would endeavour to procure me some 
works of the xind. 

« « « 41 « 4c 

There is an interesting problem for the moralist to 
solve in the state of this country. The question is 
very natural which asks, why there is so much of mis- 
ery and degradation, why there is so little of mental 
cultivation, and so much of ignorance and imbecility 
and vice, among a people so blessed with a soil that 
produces every thing spontaneously, and a climate that 
varies in the whole year only from 86 to 92 degrees, 
and where one might think so little time and labour is 
required for the production of every thing necessary 
for life, that mental and moral improvement might go 
on with rapid strides. Bat I can spin on no longer. 

A. K. 
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THE STATUE OP MOSES, BY BHCHAEL ANGELO BUONABOrn. 



The statae, of which we give an eDjTaviiig aboTe, is 
•-uDsidered as the maiter-piece of Michael AiigeIo,aDd 
one of the moat beautirul pieces of sculpture id the 
world. The inspired law-giver of ihe Jews is repre- 
seoieJ iiiiin^i and seems severely reproviag the people 
for Ibeir idolatrr- . Id his countenance is a dignified 



■teraneaa of ezpnssioD, mariting a ngonus intellccE, 
and not inconsistent with the chancier given of him 
in Scriptuie: "Motet was very meek, above all tha 
men which were upon the face of thseaith." Beside* 
the grandeur of air and attitude of thii figure, its 
analomical tnith has been highly praiaed and admued 
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The "tirin Ijeanu," wbiclt, is hom pictnm of 
Moms, tie rapreaented as nja of light, appear id this 
and IB •ome other repreteniaticHu of the prophet as 
horna ; a itrange error, which do doubt arose from the 
Xiottn Vulgate translatioD of that ^tn^e in the Pen- 
ttteach (Biodus xxxiv. 29,) in which it is said that 
Hoaei's face thone wheD he came down frmn the 
moaati the Hebrew word, osed in the original, which 
siguifiet to sbtne, or to emit rays, as it were horns ; 
and the ancient translator took the expression in the 
latter, though certainly not intended sense.* Hence 
it is, that Christian painters have crf'ien represented 
Hoses as homed. 
Michael Aogelo Buooarotti, illuBbrioas as a painter, 

• aeiilpuiT, and an architect, was bom in Tuscany in 
1474, and descended froni a noble family. Invited to 
the coun of Pope Julius the Second, an early and 
warm admirer oF his talents, he receired from him an 
nnllmtted condition to build a mausoleum. As soon 

" as bis design was completed, he was desired to go into 
fit. Peiei^s at Rome. Co see where it could be conven- 
iently placed ; but Ine church being old, sad ill-adapt- 
ed for so superb a mausoleum, the Pope determined to 
rebuild St. Peter'* ; and this is the origin uf that mag- 
nificent structure which took a hundred and fifty years 
to complete, and which now affords a grand display of 
archiieeiural splendour ! 

After the death of Julius the Second, Hichsel An- 
gelo, in poiauance of an order, began to constract a 
mcMiument to his memorr ; but he was freqneiitly in- 
temiMed in his tssk by nis great patrons, the succes- 
sire Popes, whose regard for the artist was mixed with 

• ne La tin Tnlitau tnnilatiMi ii, Qaad ovntufa oMi/oEiM MM. 



a caprice and jetloilST trhich were often extremeir 
vexatious. At last, after much negotiation, and after 
changing his design three times, he was permitted to 
finish his work, and to have it placed, not m the great 
and famous church of 8t Peter's, as originally intend- 
ed, but in the ancient and curious Church of A Pietn 
in VineoH. This monument of Julius the Sectmd ia 
indifferent in itself, but it is ennobled by the figure <^ 
Moses, which, bad it not been for Michael Angelo'a 
other masterly productions in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, would have been sufficient to stamp bis 
fame as an extraordinary genius. 

In the disconrse which the late Mr. West delirered 
&om the Chair of the Royal Academy, in 1811, are 
the following remaib on this statue. 

" Now let us see what works there are, since the 
lerival of art in the modem world, which rest on the 
same basis of appropriate character, and correctness of 
outline, with those of the ancient Greeks. The Moaco, 
which the powers of Michael Angelo'a mind has pre- 
sented to our view, claims oar first attention. In this 
statue the points of character, in every mode of precise, 
determinate, and eltvated expression, have been carried 
toapitch of grandeur which modem art has not since 
excelled. In this figure of Mobeb, Michael Angeto baa 
fixed the unalierable standard of the Jewish lawgiver, 
a character delineated and Jusiified bv the text m in- 
spired Scripture. The character of Moses was well 
suited to the grandeur of the artist's conception^ and 
to the dreadful energy of his feelings. Accordingly, 
in mental character, this figure holos the fiisl station 
in modern art, and^ I believe we may venture to say, 
had DO competitor id ancient, except those of the Jn- 
piler and Mmerva by Phidias." 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



THK UOBSF- 

" The noblest coniiuest which was ever made by man ] shares with htm the fatisuea of war and the glory of 
*'' ---<--> -^ — '— - - ,1^ which I the ccmbak He feels ptetsuie also in the ^ase, in 



la that of ibis spirited and haughty annual, ^ 
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toQTnaments, in tbe comie; he is all fire, but, e^ally 
tractable as courageous, does not five way to his im- 
]ietuosity, and knows how to check his iDcIinations ; he 
not only submits to the arm which fftiides him, but 
eren seems to consult the desires of his rider; and, 
always obedient to the impressions which he receires 
from him, presses on, movesjeently, or stops, and only 
acts as his rider pleases. The Horse is a creature 
which renounces his beinff, to exist only by the will of 
another, which he knows how to anticipate, and e^en 
express, and execute by the promptitude and exactness 
of his morements : he feels as much as we desire, does 
onlv what we wish, giring himself up without reserve, 
and refuses nothing, makes all use or his strength, ex- 
erts himself beyond it, and even dies, the better to obey 
us. 

'^ Such is the Horse, whose natural qualities art has 
improved. His education commences with the loss of 
his liberty, and by constraint it is finished. The slavery 
or servitude of these creatures is universal, and so 
ancient that we rarely see them in their natural state : 
they are never wholly free from all their bands, not 
even at the time of rest; and if they are some- 
times suffered to ranffe at liberty in the fields, they always 
bear about them tokens of servitude^ and frequently 
the cruel marks of servitude and of pam : the mouth is 
deformed by the wrinkles occasioned by the bit, the 
flanks scarred with wounds inflicted by the spur, the 
hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the body con- 
strained, from the subsisting impression of haoitual 
shackles, from which they would be delivered in vain, 
as they would not be the more at liberty for it. Even 
those whose slavery is the most gentle, who are only 
fed and broken for luxury and magnificence, and whose 
golden chains serve less to decorate them, than to satisfy 
the vanity of their master, are still more dishonoured 
by the elegance of their trappings, by the tresses of 
their manes, by the gold ana silk with which they are 
covered, than ny the iron shoes on their feet. 

'' Nature is more delightful than art ; and, in an an- 
imated bein^, the freedom of its movements makes 
nature beautiful : observe the Horses in Spanish Ame- 
rica, which live wild ; their gait, their runnitig, or their 
leaping, seem neither constrained nor regular. Proud 
of their independence,, they fly the presence of man, 
and disdain nis care ; they seek and find fur themselves 
proper nourishment ; they wander about in liberty in 
immense meads, where tney feed on the fresh produc- 
tions of an eternal spring : destitute of any fixed 
habitation, without any other shelter than a mild sky. 
they breathe a purer air than those which are confinea 
in vaulted palaces. "Wild Horses," says a recent 
writer, "are smaller, weaker, and more timid, than 
domesticated Horses ; their heads are clumsy, large, 
ignoble, with great ears, which prove their near rela- 
tionship to the rustic ass ; their hair, too, is long, harsh, 
or frizzled." 

"^ The natural disposition of these animals is not fe- 
rocious, they are only high spirited and wild; and 
though superior in strength to toe greatest part of an- 
imals, they yet never attack them ; and if they are 
attacked by others, either disdain them or trample them 
under their feet. They go also in bodies, and unite 
themselves into troops, merely for the pleasure of being 
together, for they are not fearful of, but have an attach- 
ment to each other. As herbs and vegetables are 
sufficient for their nourishment, they have quite enough 
to satisfy their appetite ; and as they have no relish tor 
the flesh of animals, they never maxe war with them 
nor with each other; they never quarrel about their food, 
they have no occasion to ravish the prey of another, the 
ordinary source of contentions and quarrels among car- 
nivorous animals. They live in peace because their I 
appetite is simple and moderate ; and as they have 
enougli, there is no room for envy. 

(To ke eonchided ia onr next) 



MTTHOLOaT. 

THE CYCLOPS. 



" The Cyclops were the workmen of Vulcan ; titey 
were probaoly very strong men, employed in the most 
laborious services of society. In Peloponnesus, some 
of the first edifices were constructed of vast stones, 
which still remain. The arrangement of these stones, 
before the machines existed which have since been 
invented to assist labour, must have required immense- 
ly strong men. This is therefore called, from the Cy- 
clops the Cyclopean architecture. 

" Vulcan nad many Cyclops : the chief were Brontes, 
Steropes, and Pyracmon. The Cyclops were of pro- 
digious stature, and had each but one eye placed in the 
middle of their foreheads. They Urea on such fruits 
as the earth spontaneously affords, and had no laws. 
All this only describes rude men, living by hard laboor 
in a state or poverty. 

'* The fiction of the Cyclops being one-eyed arose 
from the fact that when they were exposed to the 
most violent action of the fire with which tney wrought, 
they were forced to shield their faces with a piece of 
stiff leather, that had in the middle of it a single per- 
foration throuffh which they looked. 

Virgil thus describes the Cyclo))s at their work. 

Amid the Hesperian snd Sicilian flood, 

All black with amoke, a rocky island stood, 

Tbe dark Vnlcanian land, ibe regions of the sod. 

Here the grim Cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 

The huge .£oIian forge that thunders round. 

Th' eternal anvils ring, the dungeon o'er ; 

From side to side the fiery caverns roar. 

Loud groans the mass beneath their ponderous blows^ 

Fierce burns the flame, and the full rumace glows. 

• • ♦ • * « 

Th' alternate blows the brawny brethren deal ; 
Thick burst the sparkles from tbe tortured steeL 
Huge strokes rough Steropes and Brontes gavc^ 
And strong Pyracmon shook the gloomy cave. 
Before their sovereign came, the Cyclops strove 
With eager speed to forge a bolt for Jove, 
Such as oy heaven's almighty lord are huri'd, 
All charged with vengeance on a guilty world. 
Beneath their banda, tremendous to survey I 
Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay 
Three pomts of rain^ three forks of hail con9>ii& 
Three arm'd with wmd ; and three were barb'd with fin^ 
The mass they tempered thick tvith livid rays. 
Fear, Wrath, and Terror, and the ligbtning'a blase. 

PANDORA. 
" The name of Pandora signifies all gifts. Pando- 
ra was originallv a beautiful female image, formed b^ 
the skill of Vuican, and carried to heaven. There 
Jupiter endowed her with life. Venus gave her beauty , 
Pallas wisdom, and Juno ricnes i Mercury taught her 
eloquence, and Apollo music. 

" With these accomplishments Pandora was a per- 
fect woman, and she was sent by Jupiter in a box to 
Prometheus. Jupiter, it is said, was angry at Prome- 
theus for the manifold blessings which the latter had 
bestowed on mankind, because Jupiter himself chose 
to be regarded as the supreme benefactor of the human 
race. 

" To revenge himself upon Prometheus, Jupiter sent 
him the gifted Pandora for a bride. She was enclosed 
in a box with disease, war, pestilence, famine, discord, 
envy, caliunny, and all the evils which Prometheus luid 
endeavoured to banish from the earth. Prometheus^ 
dreading some concealed evil, refused the present of 
Jupiter ; but Epimetheus, the orother of Prometheus, 
felt greater curiosity, and opened the box. The beau- 
tiful Pandora instantly appeared, and with her came 
forth all the train of calamities which were concealed 
in the box. 

'* Epimetheus perceiving the dangerous contents of 
the box, immediately closed it, but alas! it was too 
late. All the evils had escaped, and nothing remained 
in it but Hope, which, according to Jupiter's decree, 
should, in due time, afford the unhappy mortals aome 
consolation." 
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FORTUNE. 

"Wbf was fortune made a goddess, taya St. Augtu- 
tio, since the comea to ihe goad and bad withoai any 
jodgment ? She is ao blind, that without distinction 
■he mai to any body ; and many times she passes by 
those that admire her, and slicks to those that despise 
her. So that JutcdbI bad reason to apeak in the nun- 
net be does of her. 

Fortune a nerer worsbi^Kd b; iha wise ; 
Bui ibe, by iboli sat ajt, usuipe (he akie*. 

"Yet the temple* that hare been coneeerated to her, 
•nd the oamea that she has bad, are innumerable : the 
chief of them are the foltowiog. 

" She was styled Aurea, or Regia Forcona, and an 
image of her so called was usually kept in the empe- 
ror's chamber ; and when one died, it was lemored to 
the ralaee of his successor. 

"She is also called Cteca, 'blind.' Neither is she 
onlr, sars Cicero, blind herself, but she many times 
malies tnctse blind that enjof her. 

" She was called Muliebns, because ibe mother and 
ibe wife ofCoriolanus safed the city of Rome. And 
tvht^D bis image was consecrated in their presence, it 
spoke these words twice : ' Ladies, you have dedicated 
to mc as you should do.' 

" Servius Tullus dedicated a temple to Fortuoa Obse- 
queas, because she obeys the wishes of men. The 
same prince worshipped her, and built ber chapels ; 
where she was called Primigenia, because both the 
city and itw empire receired thur origiD from her ; , 



also Privata or Propria, because she had t ebapel in 
Ihe court, which that prince used so familiarly, that 
ahe waa thought lo go down through a little window 
into his house. 

" Lastly, she was called Viscata,or Viseota, because 
we are caught by her, as birds are with birdlime; in 
which sense Seneca says, " kindoesaea are birdlime." 

THK TITHE SYSTEM IN IRELAND. 
The Waterford Chronicle contains a ease fumiahed 
by a correspondent, who offers his name lo any one 
desirous of getiing it The case Ik this. " Catharine 
Carrol is a poor woman living ai Sallytruckle, on the 
Kil Saint Laurence ruad, in a wretched cabin, and 
oniil this year ahe was ne'er called upon lo pay in- 
cumbent money. The hand of affliction was heavjr 
upon this poor creature; her son Isy in bed sick— it 
proved his death bed — if bed it may be called, the 
wretched wad of straw upon which be lay. A dangh' 
ter. too, was lying down ill of a aerere cold, with lumps 
in her throat. The collector called to demand the tax. 
The wretched woman had not the means of paying it.— 
What was to be done 7 The whole house did not 
contain sufficient diairaint ; but — let me restrain my 
indignation while I tell il — the poor woman had just 
taken adrantage of her children's illness, of their con- 
finement to the h bed, to take off Ihe only shin and 
shift they posaessed, to wash them, and she had them 
unfortunaielv upon a bush at the doOT drying at (hat 



lalely upoJ 
. Theey. 



of an ecclesiastical tax-gather 



, _., 'the 

J- , fell swoop carried oi~" ' 

boy ! the shiA of the girl ! I the Iruwsers of ibe poor 
' ! ! his stockings ! ! ! 1 a waistcoat belonging lo an- 
childU!!! and an apron belonging to another 
daughter 1 1 ! ! 1 1 All, all, all, air, went to make nectar 
of the wine of a pampered ecclesiastic. But 1 have 
not done. The boy died yesterday, and, on the bed of 
death^ although ihis worse than Turkish act occuned 
on Fnday week, this unhappy child knew not Ihe com- 
fort of a shirt, owing lo the ruthless system of the 
church establishment. His little corpse is now lying 
naked. The poverty of the parents is ezcessire." 
Read that — and let any man say it is to be wondered 
at that Ireland should be agitated to its very centre, by 
the workings of the Law Church — and what man afler 
reading it will say that the church ought not to be 

£ laced on ita own bottom 7 Why should Catholics and 
lissenlen be coerced to support 111 



A WILD MAN. 
_ )r more than two years past, the females of Wal- 
Ungford, (England,) hare been kept in perpetual alarm 
T excitement by the frequent appearance of a wild 
n, who haunted (he fields and meadows in the vicin- 
of the borough. Dark and dreadful were the tales 
of Ihe timid respecting the nature of this mysterious 
visitant ; at one time He was repieiented as a baboon 
iran^ outang, covered with hair; at another the 
aunerstiUous held him forth as a troubled spirit that 
onlr reauired Kome authorized clerk for its exorcism. 
Although he bad been seen by a boaiof females whose 
:ity was unimpeachable, he had the adroitness on 
cessions (except the fatal one) to brush at the ap- 
proach uf man. About a fortnight or three weeks ago, 
as two girls were working in a field near Benson, little 
dreaming of supematitraT agencies, suddenly the wild 
man slood before them. He did not perceive Ihe ap- 
proach of three strapping fellows who nappened at that 
mslanl to be passing near the spot. Upon one o( 
the women, however, appealing to ihem, he instantly 
caught the alarm and scampered off the men of couna 
following, and such a chase has not oeen seen for many 
aday^ The wild manbonnded8long,cuuingtheairlik« 
an eagle, as ihoogh his ears had been seethed in bear's 
gremse, uu poinim following liks a leash of bcagUih 
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At length, however, after a run of two mile& the f^oet, 
if ghost it were, or wild man, or whatever else it might 
l#e, fell exhausted to the earth, and on being raised, and 
the lather removed from bis lace, he was found to be a 
barber of some standing in Wallinffford ! At his ear- 
nest reqnest, the honour of being led captive into town 
with a rope roundels neck was dispensed with. The 
'magistrates of Oxfordshire are said to have issued a 
warrant for his apprehension, but he had previously 
decamped, and it is rumoured that he has since embar- 
ked for America. What renders the whole proceeding 
most unaccountable is^hat he is a married man, with 
a family. — Reading {Eng.) Mercury » 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO PERSONS OF MATURE 
AGE TO CULTIVATE THE MIND. 

Instances have occurred^of individuals, in whom the 
power of imagination has at an advanced period of life 
been found susceptible of culture to a wonderful degree. 
In such men, what an accession is gained to their most 
refined pleasures ! What enchantments are added to 
their most ordinary perceptions! The mind awaken- 
ing, as if from a trance, to a new existence, becomes ha- 
bituated to most interesting aspects of life and of na- 
ture ; the intellectual eye is "purged of its .film ;" and 
things the most familiar and unnoticed disclose charms 
invisible before. The same objects which were lately 
beheld with indifference, occupy now all the powers and 
capacities of the soul ; the contrast between the present 
and the past serving only to enhance and to endear so 
unlookea for an acquisition. What Gray has so finely 
said of the pleasures of viscissitude. conveys but a faint 
image of what is experienced by tne man who, after 
having lost in vulgar occupations and vulgar amuse- 
ments his earliest and most precious years, is thus intro- 
duced at last to a new heaven and a new earth : 



During the late struggle of the Greeks to regain their 
liberty, a body of Tunu were, in 1824, encamped in a 
part of Greece, and committed every kind or excess 
upon the inhaoitants. One of these barbarians, an 
officer, had pursued a Greek girl, who took refuse in the 
house of a widow. The widow met him at the door, 
and mildly attempted to dissuade him from forcing his 
way in to seize the girl. Enraged he drew his sabre ; 
but when in the act of attempting to cut down the 
widow, it snapped in two pieces before it reached the 
victim. The wretch paused, but drew a pistol, to ac- 
complish his purpose in that manner ; but it missed 
fire : and when in the act of of drawing a second, he 
was forcibly drasfged away by one of his companions, 
who exclaimed, ^^ Let her alone. Do not you see that 
her time is not yet come?" Resolved^ nowever, on 
taking some revenge, he carried off her mfant child to 
the camp : but, as though Providence designed to com- 
plete its work on this occasion, whilst the officer was 
asleep the child was carried back to the widow by one 
ef bis own men. 

This anecdote is verified by the Rev. Mr. ArundeL 
author of " A visit to the Seven Churches of Asia," 
who was in the village at the time. 



ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

In Cochin-China, when a person is supposed to be dying, his 
friends and relations eeixe his arms, and aaaembJe around hisoed : 
they flourish their sabres, striking and cutting at the air, and 
thev think that by this means they puyeat the approach of the 

cvu demons. 

The French Government has built a steam frigate at TVnilon 
of 160 horse power, and given to it the honoured name of our 
late fellow citizen, Fultoit. 

The Royal Court of Paris has recently decided that no French- 
man can metitute proceedings in the French Courts of Law, 
agamst any foreigner whom be may have prerioualy sued in the 
oourts of another country. 

I have never yet seen a man dmnk in IVanosL e?sn amonc 
dMJow«sttftheps(^— 7AM.J^/ev«9fi. 



In a recent diseuasion at Rooen, relative to the ask of pabfiA 
property, the tpomen entered the hall^ and |>ut an end to tba 
same by ezdnguishing the candles. This certainlv was a Gothic^ 
though harml««8 mode of nsiBting the public autnoritiea. 

The celebrated traveller, Capt. James Rose, had passed through 
Copenhagen on his way to Sweden, on matters relative to nis 
northern expedition i on hia return he waa to undertake a voyage 
to the South Pole. 

The Globe of London says, the great battle of Evropean prin- 
ciples has been fought in Portugal. It wnsthe struggle between 
arbitrary government and constitutional institutions, and the 
last have obtained a signal victory. Don Mijguel was the type 
of despotic government on the oontinen t. It is for this the tontg 
have admired him so much. Hazily for civilization he has 
fallen, and it is to the administration of Lord Grey we are in- 
debted for this triumph. 

The salary of the Lord Chief Justice of England is $44,444. 
The salary of the Chief Justice of the United States is $6,000. 

It Is stated that thete is a Sabbath School at Mracheatcr, 
England, which contains 2,600 pupils. We presume there is no 
other 9f equal siie in the world. 

Mr. BfRskingham stated m the British parliament, that he had 
taken the pains to place himaeU during a whole day, in a tavern 
in London, and that he aaw enter there for liquor, 2800 men, 
1666 women, and 289 children ! The proprietor of the estabUsh- 
ment assured him that he sold h'quor weekly to 269,460 men, 
103,600 women, and 142,460 children ! 

The African alave trade is very extensively carried on from 
Cuba. The convention and laws for its suppression seem to be 
all dead letters. Twenty-four slave vessels were recently lying 
at Havana, at one time. Some oi them bring 600 victims— 
*' packed like pickled herring," and the market for them ia brisk. 

The Chsrieston, (S. C.) Roman Catholic Miscellany of June 
6th contains the following paragraph ;— " There will be an Office 
and High-mass in the Cathedral on Monday, 30th inst. for the 
repose of the soul of La Fayette. The Office to commence at 8 
o'clock." 

A bill is on foot, and will in due time come before Congressb 
authorizing the Secretary to take steps for ihe further suiH>rea 
sion of intemperance in the Navy. In the investigations in 
which the bill originated, it appeared that Commodore Rogers 
never to hia knowledge tasted ardent spirits — Commooore 
Chauncey has not in the last thirty year8--Commodore Morris 
not for many years, and the Secretary of War has never tsstMl it. 
Young men, who aspire to situations of honour, remember these 
examples. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Snn says :— " A young black child, 
that had lost its mother when two months old, has since chat 
period, nearly two yeara, lived principally on the suck received 
from a bull slut. He speaks plain, and whenever he wishes sock, 
he drives away the slut's pups end takea it. Wherevo* the slat 
goes the boy follows .her, and vice rerM. They are both ownsd 
by a gentleman on the Neck. 



POETRY. 



THE LIGHT OF HOME.~Mbs. Hais. 

My boy. thou wilt dream that the world is iair. 

And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou must go ; but never, when there, 

Foi^t the light of home. 

Tboiwh pleasure may smile with a ray more brii^i; 

It dazzles to lead astray : 
Like |he meteoi's flash, 'twill deepen the night, 

When thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home ha« a constant flsms^ 

And pure as vestal fire : 
'Twill bum, 'twill bum, for ever the same^ 

For nature feeds the pyre. 

The sea of ambition is tempest tost, 
And thy hopes mav vanish like foam i 

But when sails are shivered and radder los^ 
Then look to the lig^t of home s— 

And there, like a star through the midnight clondf 

Thou shalt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, 

Can be quenched its holy light. 

The sun of fame, 'twill gild the name ; 

But the heart ne'er felt its rey ; 
And fashion's smiles, that rich ones claim, 

Are but beams of a wintry day. 

And how cold and dim those beams must bs^ 
Should life's veretched wanderer come I 

But, my boy, when the world is dark to tbss^ 
Tnen mm to ths light of homn. 
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HISTORY. 



EGYPT. 

The account of the Shepherds, who were expelled 
from Egypt by Thummosiis, retreating to Judea and 
building Jerusalem, is either fabulous, or else refers to 
the original inhabitants of Palestine before the days of 
Moses 3 because they are represented by Josephns as 
returning to aid In the suojection of Egypt under 
Osarsiph, the Moses of Scripture. ' 

After the Egyptians had expelled these invaders, they 
were governed oy their native kings, natnely Chebron, 
Amenopbis, Amesses, Mephres, Mephramethosis, Orus, 
Accenchres ; and after them arose Buesiris, who built 
Thebes or Heliopolis, a city of immense wealth and 
grandeur, having one hundred gates, the very ruins of 
which have been the wonder of later a^es. Osyman- 
dus succeeded him, and was able to raise an army of 
400.000 foot, and 20,000 cavalry against the Ethiopians. 
He greatly adorned Memphis with elegant porticos and 
temples. He also built a library, and placed over the 
entrance this inscription : ^^ Tne Medicine of the 
Sou!?" 

When several monarchs had succeeded him, came the 
celebrated and cruel Nitocris, the first female who wore 
the crown of Egypt. She succeeded her brother 
1(578 B. C. Historians generally place Moeris or Ra- 
messes, who dug the lake and built store cities, as the 
father of the great Sesostris, and consider him tne Pha- 
raoh who ruled when the posterity of Abraham went 
out of Egypt. Dr. Russelmhis recent history of Egypt 
has concusively shown, that Sesostris was the son of 
Mceris, and that his era is thirteen hundred years before 
Christ, 

The Pyramids of Egvpt have long been regarded as 
one of the wonders oT the world, tiid if we are to 
follow the opinion of Mr. Wilford and Dr. IttisseL the 

treat one ivas erectei by Apachnes, the third Sh^hird 
ing, 1800 years before Chrisr: ' •'*''*• ' 




after their ejfputsioo, they wei'e allotted fo a distant" paW 
of the. country, the land ptGosheh. There they taol- 
tiplied '^n about ^10 years from twelve families to about' 
three millions of souls.' 

This iistouishing increase greatly eXcited the feafs of 
The Egyptians, lest they should again be brought under 
the dominion of anotner race of shepherds. The 
Egyptians adored the Ox and the Lamb, while the sons 
of Jacob ate them both, and thus became obnoxious to 
their hatred and contempt. To prevent them from as- 
piring to authority, the Egyptians oppressed the descend- 
ants of those to whom they once extended the hospi- 
talities of the nation. Joseph, the saviour of the country 
in time of the famine, was forgotten, and the servitude 
of his posterity and people was carried to a brutal 
pitch. 

During the days of the Shepherd kings, Abraham 
was driven by a famine in Canaan to sojourn for a 
season in Egypt, and when he came away he was en- 
riched by a present of cattle from the reigning prince. 
In aftertimes, his grandson Jacob was obliged to send 
down to this fruitful country for' com for his family ^ 
and seventeen hundfred years nefbre Christ, Joseph the 
Vol. n. »1 



son of Jacob entered Egypt a slave, and in about 2M 
years after that, God heard the sighing of his peqple 
and raised up Moses and Aaron to be the deliverers of 
their nation. 

Notwithstanding the Egyptians feared and hated the 
Israelites, yet they were unwilling to allow them liber]^ 
to return quietly to their own lana. 

It was not until ten plagues from heaven suc- 
cessively desolated the land, ending with the destruction 
of all the first-born in every family, that the proud audi 
stubborn will of Pharaoh, the Harnesses or Moeris of 
the ancients, consented to their departure. 

Then they were, hurried away with presents, and 
urged to be 2one. However, they had scarcely ^one wkeo 
the monarch and people returned to their obstinacy, and 
an army was gathered of horsemen and chariots to 
pursue and bring them back to slavery and toil. But 
God had decided otherwise, and accordingly a miracu- 
lous passage was opened for them through the red sea, 
where they all passed in safety. Pharaoh and his host 
cominff up with them, pursued on into the fatal gulf, 
but before he and his army were landed, the waters 
returned by the command of Jehovah to their nat^al 
channel, and no one escaped " to tell Egypt the story." 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE HORSE— [ContiniiadO 
As all parts of Europe ate at present peopled, and 
almost equally inhabited, wild Horses are no longer 
found there ; and those which we see in Attericawer^ 
originally European tame Horses,* which have miit^ 
filled in the tast -deserts of that ciduntry.- tht 
astoni«ftilttefit&tad*fealwhi«lkth^inha))4fantsof Me^ee 
and'P^fU^expi^sedar the mghi of Horses* and'th^ 
riders, convinced the Spaniards that this anifn4t^%ta 
entirely 'ttfiknowti in these eodntrie^ ;th€Pf th^r^re 
eartted 4iiMier a ^v6a« number, aS^weil fbr serfit^^tftfii 
their^ttieular utility as to propeg^ste the breed. Ml 
Aela^Slille, in 1665, saw in the northern pal^s bf 
Atterlea, near the bay of Si Louis, whole troops* tif 
these wild Horses feeding in the pastures, which w^HS 
so fierce that no one diired a^roaen them. The atfth^ 
of the Historv of the Adv^nttir^s of the Bucaneers, 
says that, in the island of St. Domingo. Horses may 
sometimes be seen in troops of upward or five hundred, 
all ruMiirig together, and that as soon as they see a 
man, they will all stop ; that one of them- will approach 
to a certain distance, snort, take fi%ht, and then all the 
rest follow him. To catch them, they make use of 
nooses made of ropes, which they spread and hang in 
places which they know they freouent : hut if they are 
caught by the neck they strangle themselves, unless the 
hunter comes time enough to their assistance, who 
instantly secures them by the body and legs, and fastens 
them to trees, where they are left for two aays without 
either food or driotk. This experiment is sufiicietft to 
begin to make them tractable, and in time they become 
as much so as if they had never been wild ; and even 
if by chance they ever regain their liberty, they never 
become so a^in^ but know their masters, ana suffer 
them to catch them again without further trouble. ' .'" 
The niamiers of these animals alinost wholly d^p^d 
cfh thenredncfttion: "^ Ihi^MdHime ithihemortal it has Ma 



tat^ 



THE FAMILY MAQAZlNB* 



Che cttstom to «^purate die Colts from their mothers : 
Mares are soffered to suckle them ^re, six, or seven 
months : for, experience has taught as, tlut those Colts 
which are suckled ten or eleven months, are not of equal 
value with those which are weaned sooner, though they 
%re generally fuller of flesh. After six or seven mon ths 
siienng, they are weaned, that they may take more solid 
nourishment than milk : bran is then given them twice a 
dty, and a little hay, of which the quantity is increased 
in proportion as they adfance in age, and they are kept 
io the stable as long as they seem to retain any desire 
to return to the Mare ; but when this desire ceases, 
thev are suffered to go out in fine weather, and led to 
pasture ; but care must be taken not to suffer them to 
go out to pasture fasting ; they must have bran, and be 
made to drink, an hour ^fore they are suffered to graze, 
and are never to be exposed to great cold or rain : in 
this manner they spend the first winter ; in the May 
following, they are not only permitted to graze every 
day, but are suffered to lie in the fields all 3ie summer, 
and even to the end of October, only observing not 
to let them eat the after*grass ; tor it they accustom 
themselves much to it, they will grow disgusted with 
hay^ which ought, however, to be their principal food 
dunnff the second winter, together witn bran mixed 
with barley, or oats wetted. They are managed in this 
manner, letting them graze in the daytime during winter, 
and in the night also during the summer, till they are 
four vears old, when they are taken from the pastures, 
and fed on hay. This change in his food requires some 
precaution ; for the first ei^ht days, the Colt should have 
nochinp: but straw, and it is proper to administer some 
ve^mifuee drinks, as worms may have been generated 
fiom indigestion, and green fooa. 

Cheat attention must be paid in weanine^ young Colts, 
to put them into a proper stable, not too not, for fear of 
maaing them too delicate and sensible to the impressions 
bf the air. They should frequently have fresh litter, 
and be kept very clean, by rubbing them down with a 
wisp of straw. But they should not be tied up and 
curried till they are two yeara and a half or three 
yean old : this cunryine gives them great paio^ their 
akin being as yet tooddicate to bear it) and they would 
fiUl away iaatead of growing fat from it ; care must 
alto be taken that the rack and manger ^re not too 
hiah, the necessity of raising their iieads,ft)o high in 
oi^er to reach their food rpay possibly prciduoe a habit 
^, parrying it in this fashion, which would give ihem 
a» awkivard appeacasnce. 

At the age of three yeara, or three years ^»d a bali^ 
tM rider ehould begin to break them and make them 
tractable ; they should at first have a light, easy 8a4dle4 
and ought to wear it two or three houre every ivy ^ian^ 
they should be accustomed to have a snaffle bit in their 
mouths, and to lift up their feet, on which they shou)^ 
soflnetimes receive rather smart strdies, and if designed 
for coach or draft horses, should wear harness and a 
bridle. At firat a curb should not be used,, they should 
be held by a caveson or leather strap, and be made to 
troti on even gi;ound, without a rider, and with only the 
nddle or harness on the body ; and when the saddle 
£b>rae turns easily, and willingly follows the person 
who holds the leatner s^p, the rough-rider should mount 
him and dismount affain at the same place, without 
making him move, tul he is four yean old. because, 
belbre that age, the weight of a man overloads hizn. but 
at four yean ne should be mAde to walk ot trot, alittle 
way at a time, with the rider on his hiack. When a 
coach Hone is accustomed to the harness, he should 
be paired with a horse that is thoroughly broken, put- 
ting on him a bridle, with a strap passed through it, till 
he oegins to be used to the draught ; aifier thi^ the 
coachman must teach )uni to bacl^ having the assist- 
um9 of a man before, i^ho must push him gently back* 
and even give him some blows to iqAke him do it : all 
Ajiiahottla be done before yoimg Horses have chiuiged 
tijiif Ibod, ffvr.when onc^^Uifi^M^ what if qdUcMJi cwur 



fed, that is, when they feed on grain and hay, as thef 
an mora vigorous, it is remarked also that they are 
less tractablci^ and more difficult to break. 

The bit and Ihe spur are two means made use of to- 
bring ihem into order. The mouth does not appeal 
formed by nature to receive any other impressions than 
that of taste and appetite ; there is, however, so great a 
sensibility in the mouth of a Hone, that in preference ta 
the eyes and can, we address ourselves to it, to make 
him understand our pleasure ; the smallest motion oi 
pressure of the bit is sufficient to inform and determine 
the animal ; and this organ of sense has no other fault 
than its peifection. Its too great sensibility must be 
managea, for if it is abused, the mouth of the Hone is 
spoiled, and rendered insensible to the impression of 
the bit } the senses of sight and hearing are not subject 
to such a change, and could not be dulled in this man^ 
ner ; but it has been found convenient to govern Hones 
by these organs, and it is generally true, that signir 
given by ih^ sense of feeling have more effect on an- 
imals in general than those conveyed to the eyes or 
eara ; besides, the situation of Hoises with relation to 
those who mount or conduct them, makes their eyes 
almost useless for this purpose, because they see only 
straight forward, so that they could only pereeive the 
signs made to them when they turned their heads round ; 
and although they are frequently conducted and ani- 
mated by the ear, yet in fact, if they are well broken^ 
the smallest pressure of the thighs, or most trifling 
motion of the bit, is sufficient to direct them ; the spur 
is even useless, or at least it is only made use ot to 
force them to violent motions ; and as, through the folly 
of the rider, it often happens that in giving the spur he 
checks the bridle, the Hone, finding himself excited 
on one side, and kept in on the other, only prances and 
capers, without stirring out of his place. 

By means of the bridle we teach Hones to Hold up 
their heads, and place them in a proj^r mann^ and the 
smallest si^n or movement of the rider is sufficient to 
make the Horse show all his different paces ; the most 
natural is perhaps the trot, but ambling and galloping 
are more pleasant for the rider, and these are two paces 
we particularly endeavour to improve. 

Horses which cross their legs or strike them against 
each other, are not sure-footed ; and those whose bodies 
are long, are the most easy for the rider, because he is 
at a greater distance from the two centres of motion, 
(he shoulders and haunches, and is therefore less sen- 
sible of the motion and jolting. 

Hordes usually gallop on the right foot, in the same 
manner as they carry the fore rig)^t.leg in walking and 
trottiM; ih^y ttlsn li^row up dirt in galloping with the 
r%ht.iQre leg, .which 19 mo^e advanced than the^ left ; 
andif I96 the right hipd leg wJ^icH follows immediately 
thje ngnt'fere one, is more advanced tha,n.the left hind 
leg. and that th^ whole tjmeibat the Hprs^e continues to 
galW: whence it results, that the left leg which supports 
all the weight, and which forces forward the others, is 
more tired ; for this reason it would be ri^ht to exercise 
Horses io galloping alternately on the left foot, as well 
as on the right.; and they would consequently bear 
much longer this violent motion. 

Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the most usual 
natural paces ; but some Horses mive another natural 
pace, called the amble, which is very different from the 
three others, and at the first glance of the eye appeara 
contrary to the laws of mechanics, and extremely 
fatiguing to the animal, though the quickness of motion 
is not so great as in gallopmg, or trotting hard. In 
this pace me foot of the Hone grazes the ground still 
more than in vralking» .^yad each step is much longer. 
Bat the most remarkable circumstance is, that the two 
legs on the same side set off at the same time to make 
a step, and afterward Uie two other legs move at the 
same time to make another, so that each side of the 
body alternately is without support, and there is no 
eqi^iUbrium mauKained between the one and the other - 
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it is ttotloM oftiy ffcKttJlbdnaft^iMiiig tbc eaith, 
sod thtf quick akeraatA inwlioii, tut he can support 
himself ki thit pace. There is in the amble, as well as 
the trot, but two times in the motion, and all the dif- 
ference ie^ that in thn tn>t the twotegs which go together 
are opposite, in a diagonal line: instead of which, in 




Jolting of the trot, 
mnce the fore leg meets with when the hind Ic^ rises ; 
because, in the amble the fore le^ rises at the same time 
with the hind leg on the same side^ instead of which, 
in trotting the fore leff on the same side rests and assists 
the impulse during the whole time that the hind leg is 
in motion. 

The Horse, of all animals, is that which, with great 
stature, has the most complete proportion and elegance 
in eveiy part of his body ; and compared with cTery 
t>ther animal, he appears supeirior in these respects. 
The ^reat lenffth ot the jaws is the principal cause of 
the difference between the heads of quadrupeds aqd of 
the human species : it is also the most ignoble mark of 
mil ; yet, thoueh the jaws of the Horse are very l<Hlg» 
he has noi| like the ass, an air of imbecility, or of 
stUDidity, hke theox. Theiegukrity of theproplortions 
(of nis bead, on the. conlxary, gives him an air of 
sprightliness, which is well supplied by the beauty of 
his chest. The Horse seems desirous of raising him- 
self above his state of a quadruped, by holding up his 
head, and in this noble attitude ne looks man in the 
face ; his eyes are lively and large, his ears well made, 
nnd of a just proportion^ without being short like those 
nf the bun. or too long hke those of the ass ; his mane 
soits weU ius head, ornaments his neck, aud gives him 
an air of strength and haughtiness ; his long bushy 
tail coTers and terminates advantageously the extrem- 
ities of his body, far difierent from the short tails of 
the stag, the elephant, dbc and the naked tails of the 
ass, the camel, the rhinoceros, 6lc, The tail ci the 
Horse is formed of long, thick hair, which seems to 
come firom the rump, because the stump from which it 
ffrows is very short ; he cannot raise his tail like the 
uon, but it suits him better hanglne down, as he can 
move it sideways j it is very useful to hun to drive 
away the flies which incommode him : for though his 
akin is very hard, and is every where furnished with 
« close thick coat^ it is, notwithstanding, extremely 
aensible. 

The head of a well-proportioned Hor^e should be 
iean and small, without bem^ too long ; the elirs at a 
moderate distance, small, straight, immoveable, narrow, 
thin, and well placed on the top of the head ; the fore- 
head narrow, and a little conyex ; the hollows filled up ; 
the eyeKds thin, the eyes clear, UtcIv, Aill of fire, rather 
largt) and projecting from the heaa, the pupil large ; 
the nether jaw thin ; the nose a little aquiline, the nos- 
trils large and open, the partition of the nose, and the 
lips, thin ; the mouth of a moderate width ; the withers 
raised and sloping ; the shoulders thin, flat and not 
confined ; the back equal, even, and insensibly arched 
lengthwise, and raised on each side of the spine, which 
should appear indented ; the flanks full and short ; 
the rump round and fleshy ; the haunches well covered 
with hair ; the stump of the tail thick and firm ; the 
fore legs and thighs thick and fleshy, the knee round 
before, the houslM larya and rounded, the sinew loose, 
the joint next the foot small, the fetlock not thickly 
corered with hair, the pastern largf , and of a middling 
length, the coronet rather raised, the hoof black, smooth, 
shining, and high, the quarters r<^nd, the heels wide 
and moderately raited, the hog. small and Ihis^ and^the 
sole thick and hollow. 

One pf the most important things to be known is,, the 

age of the Horse : it is from the teeth that we obtain 

lie Mistfffrtaiii hnrirMge of theis agn^i tho.Hmf haa 

^M^ff^iMranty^C^r^gmdeva, ibui,^« teeth, and tweWe 
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them they axie very short : tha grinden are not instm- 
menial to the knowledge ci their age ; we form our 
judgment from the front and eye teeth. The twelve 
front teeth begin to show themselves fifteen davs after 
the birth of th^ Ibal ; these first tosth are rouna, short, 
not socoag, and drop out at di^erent tinges, in order k| 
make room for others : at two je%n mnd a half the 
four front middle teeth dfopout tne first, two at top, and 
two at bottom ^ a year aft«r four others fall out, one on 
each side of those which are already replaced ; at about 
four years and a half^ four others drop out, always on 
the side of those which haTe been replaced, these four 
last milk teeth are replaced by four. others, which do 
not grow near so fast as those which replaced the first 
eight ; and these four last teeth which are called the 
wedges, and which replace the four last milk teeth, are 
those by which we know the affe of a Horse ; these are 
easily known, since they are the third as well at top as 
at bottom, beginning to count from the middle to th^ 
extremity of the iaw ; these teeth are hollow and have 
a black mark in tneir concavity; at four years and a 
hali^ or &Te vears old, they scarcely project beyond the 
g^ms. aiid tne hollow is plainly seen ; at six years and 
a half it begins to fill up, the mark also begins to di- 
minish and orow narrower, and so continues till seven 
years and a naif or eight veais, when the hollow is 
entidrely filled up and the biack mark efiaced : after the 
fnimal has attained eight years, as these teeth do not 

five further information or the age, we generally judge 
y the eye teeth or husks ; these four teeth are placed 
at the siae of those which I have just now been speaking 
of; the eye teeth, as well as the grinders, are not pre- 
ceded by others which fall out,* those of the inletior 
jaw usually come out first at three years and a half, and 
the two of the upper jaw at fouryears, and till they are 
six years old they are very sharp ; at ten years ola the 
upper ones appear already blunt, worn, and long, because 
they are ban, the gum wearing away with age, and the 
more they are worn away the more aged the horse is : 
from ten till thirteen or rourteen years, there is hardly 
any indication of the age, but then some hairs on the 
eyebrows bcj^in to crow white ; but this indication is 
equivocal, since it nas been remarked that Horses en- 
gendered from old stallions and old mares have the 
hair white on the eyebrows at ten years old. There 
are also Horses whose teedi are ho nard that they do 
not wear, and upon which the black mark subsists, and 
is never effaced ; and others which have the mark in 
the mouth as long as they live. We mnr also know, 
though with less precision, the age of a Horse by the 
ridges of the palate, which are effaced in proportion to 
his sffe. 

It has been remarked, that studs situated in dry and 
light countries produce good-tempered, swift, and vkr- 
orous Horses, with nervous less and hard hoofs ; whue 
on the other nand, those which axe bred in damp places, 
and in fat pasturage, hare generally the head large and 
heayy, the legs thick, the ho<^ soft, and the feet llaL 
This aifference arises from the climate and food^^ which 
may be easily understood ; but, what is more difficult to 
be comprehended, and what is still more essential than 
any thing that has been said, is, the necessity of always 
crossing or mixing th# breed, if we would prevent their 
deffenerating. 

Mares usually go with foal eleven months and some 
days ; they wilt breed commonly to the age of fourteen 
or -fifteen years, '^hd the more rigorous longer than 
eiffhteen years. 

The dmtion of the life of Hones is bice that of ernry 
other species of animals, in proportion to the time oi 
their growth. Man, who is above fourteen years ^ 
growing, lives six or seren times as long, thst is to say, 
ninety or a hundred years. The Horse who sttains 
nis tbll growth in four years, lires six or seren times 
aslongf.thikt is to sff, twenty-pre or thirty yeprs. 
Si'heroare 94^ few examples to contmdict this rule, thnt 
nr? (VJJwnldnotoiwnrqpaid Remiss eixcepfiona ftom 
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vhieb we may divtr kny pHfcedcntt; and a> rabnat 
Horses are bI ih«ir entire ffrowtfa in leai time than de~ 
licate ones, ihey slso live less time, and at flficen yeaw 
df age arc old. 

- The Arabian Horses are the handsomett knowo in 
Eljrope, they nrC larger and phimper than ihoae of Bar- 
b'ar)-, and equally well shaped, bat 13 they are not nflen 
hyonghl into this' country, riding-masters are not able to 
gire on esaet account of their perfeetioni and de- 

' The HorsPS of Barbary are more commor ; they are 
frei^uently negligent in their pacea, and must be ot>en 
reminded : ihey are very swiri and strong, very light, 
and very fit for hunting. These Horses seem the most 
proper to breed from; it is only to be wished that they 
were of larger stature, as they seldom exceed four feet 
eight indies high. 

The Turkish Horses are not so well proportioned as 
those nf Barbary : they will, however, travel a great 
way. and are long winded : this is not surprising, if 
we do but consider, that in warm countries, the bones 
of animals are harder than in cold climates ; and it is 
for Ihi.t reason, that they have mote strength in the 

The Spnni<ih Horses hold the second rank after those 
of Barbary ; those of a handsomehreed are plump, well 
coated, and low of stature ; they also use much motion 
En their rairiage, and have great suppleness, spirit, and 



pride ; i(wir bairia'aMiUf UiBk,"OT of abaywhcmK 
colour, thoogh than bib bMk of ail voloura^ amd it ia 
but Midom that ifa«y.ha«« xriiHe legm and noses. The 
Spaniards, who have an aTeraion totheM marks, never 
breed from HOrses that have then, Aaoeiog only k 
star in the forehead. 

The handsomest Eingtirii Hotacs have in then cm- 
formalion gjeal TcsemblHoee to those of Arabia uid 
Barbary. from which, in faci, they ate bred ; ibey are 
frequently five feet hi^h, and above ; they are of all 
eolours, and have all kinds of marks ; they are generally 
strong, vigorous, hold, capable of great fatigue, and ex- 
cellent for hunting and coursing. 

The Horses of Italy were formerly much handsomer 
than they are at present, because the breed for some 
time has been neglected, notwithstanding there are siill 
some handsome Neapolitan Horses, especially draught 
Horses ; but, in gmeral, they have the head large, ood 
the chest thick ; they are also nntrKiable. These de- 
fects, however, are compensated by their noble form, 
their BtBtelinesB, and the beauty of their motions. 

The Danish Horses are so handsome in (heir form, 
and so beautiful in their coats, that ihey are preferred 
to all others for putting into carriages ; they are of *f' 
colours, and even of some smgular ones, as pied ; and 
Horses spotted like tigers Bra found no wheW bnt Im 
DenmaA. 

[To bcasmbauni.] > 
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'The iineient end modera gymnastics sn« bf a Vety ! Ihi, tacttag; iih«a«ltitg, 4x; veK #MiKiiM irhlek<«lwK 
aSftr^nt character ; the fomiCT were prettised 'at ■ wt>tt!d Bt men fbr the field; enable then' w Wjeli** 
firMitvhan ligttitfiuril'ftrenMi were the pHneipiriYe^ { wtactet of ftriKTWiyMiWM,'rt te'ttew^ ftl to ^tat- 
aui sites of a warrior, when leaping, hurling the jave- ' selre* the aggteaaon. When the defence of their own 
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/, or Iba NbataT'diM of oaken, iMa the am- 
idofneal of ■ prisotnl p»t «f ikaii Utm, tlia gpnoM- 
ik ul would nndaablMhr oecvpj a ptomiMBt place 
in the edtKatitm of yoaln. TIk ancient f]nnna*tict 
flit«d men for the fieM, and for the fiulgtie* of wan— 
the modem piofaaies o»lf to itajime the oonttitMian ; 
to enable men to endnie wilhoat injur ^ ledentarjr 
oeenpetioDe incideoi to a city life. 

In the engraTiogi will be eeen a lepreeeMation of 
the nuinnHv and eiereien generally piactieed in the 
■ehoots of the preeent day — numing , leapii^, Tanlting, 



eliubins the IwMet, tbepoh 
fog on the bar, and leaping 



leaping with the pole. 



It ia evidently neeeesary to the 
lal of the other eiereises, Aai 'the young gymnaat 
ahotlM paiticnlarly endearonr to ecqiore a swift and 
easy method of rnnning. The mo«t eommon fault ii 
the taking of too shon Mid aWift (leps, which soon 
fhtigne; and the progrees is not »o neat in proimtion 
at wtten the steps are longer, thoogh leea qweny per- 
fbnned. 

Lunno. 
Leaping is the be« bodily exercise for the lower 
memben, and theKfim ocenpie* a very prominent 
place in all modent gymnastics, in order, bowerer, to 
|wacliae this with ease, inittatary exercises are often 
neeeeaary. aneh aa hc^mng, and striking the tower part 
of the back with the feet, and the knees against the 
. bKaaL In hopping, care should be taken to make the 
Mepa ahoif and quick, keeping the arms crossed and 
Ihe head erect. AAer these exercised have in acme 



degreefaroaghtdwnnelwflfA* thirit into play, and 

rendered the kaee-JointB mfficimtly nexiUe, the pnpil 
eesmencea leaping. Of leaps thoe are sereial iif- 
feient kinds, vis. the long iMf^or withoat a run, the 
dec^ leap, or die same leans with a pole, all of 
Which are Tcoy differently petfbnned. 

TV kith hop wiAoHf a nm. In order to practise 
the kigb leap it is necessary to consimet a leaping 



■^■Bo^wiucn u KBDcrmiiy maafl in me louowing man^ 

net : Two upright posu are filed in the ground, at the 
distance of abmit twelve feet from each other, having 
holes drilled in them at every Jneh. for the insertion of 
p^s, over which a cord is extenaed 1>y two weighia 
featened (o ita extremities. 

The IcMt over the cord moat alwaja be made from 
the side of the ataod opposite to which the string ta 
laid, in order that it tnay give way if struck by Ae 
feet. This slaod therefore allows of leaping from oiie 
vide only, and even then the weight often occasioits 
the string to entangle the leaper, atthoneh his feft 
carry ii i^the pegs. A heller stand may be made ^if 
the leapers are not very omaeroua) with polM that 
shot up in three joints, one wilhin the other similar to 
some fishing rods, aa shown in the engraving; These 
beteg drawn to sny required hnpb, and supported !^ 
their position by means of small pegs,B thin light cane, 
tnplSceoftke stringy is laid along the top of the two 
poles, which are slightly grooved to receive it. This 



a far asunder as ii 



itraisbt, ahovK I The two lea|M.iHe GMd* v«fy ligbL and follow c 
ligh leap wittf j another infetaaianeaoaly, thu the, force of the fi 
•«fi«^rw,ib^. pupil is diiMieA to place hiaiwlf at | apnng he not kiM. Vonng pupils begin this with the 
■koMilfaedisUnaeoffonrfeet from the stand, and hav- | one no higher thaji the knees; but owBypenons wilt 
iav>«KstBd the elasiie- pa|Wf r of' his feet by a prelimL- apiing wer a card, at <the'JM«fct of the p^ of the aiom- 
■•mli«pQl|iAoutitfc<«»ifa*hii.s|M«eo»e«theem«. Imh. , 
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to tke oth«r, wiidb is coiuud«mb)y. tower, or iadM 
from aay highpla^^ «o m low oae and ia litest pcife wi fA 
with ibe ataistiAce of Uie liaAda» By coAtrivunf to 
throw himself partly on his luttds, jQid let the weight 
o\ his descent thua gifdiiaUy , pMa OT«rto the feel, 
Liie gymnast is toon enaihled to leap firon a height that 
to ail uopiaciised eye would appear daagenHia. fiv 
couUouaf praotiee he is in tine enabled lo leap with 
comparative ease (rom a two.pairof «taiia window, and 
thus have a eonsiderable advaalage, in case oC fire, 
over the idle or the sedentary man, to whan a leap 
from the first ioor would be often fatal. For exercise, 
this leap is often performed without the assistance oi 
the hands, and great care must then he taken to fall 
on the toes, instead of the heels, as otherwise a very 
considerable shock mav be given to the body. Drof- 
fing also from a height, is often oonaected with this 
exercise, and great care must then be taken to keep the 
koees slack, and the body rather forward in the descent. 
These exercises miist on no account be peKenned after 
a meal, as the shook on a full stomach may sometimes 
occasion hernia. 

The long leap wiikout a run is performed merely 
by the elastic power of the feet, ytssisted hy a swing- 
ing of the hands. The long leaps are best performed 
over a ditch about a foot deep, and increasing in 
breadth from one end to the other thua ; 




taking care that the margin of one side becomnoeed of 
loose sand to the extent of about two feet and a half, 
in order that a slip in descending may not strain the 
feet of the leaper. The broadest end of the ditch need 
not exceed twentr feet, and the breadth should diminr 
ish gradually to about four and a half. Continued jump- 
ing from one end to another of a long piece of ground 
is also a preparatory exercise. 

The long leap mth a run is practised over the 
ditch, and the mn does not exceed twentjr-fire feet. 
The steps are small, and increase in fapidity aa they 
approach the leaping-place ; lon^ steps are particularly 
avoided, as they eontiderably duniniah the force of the 
run. As it is evident that the spring can be finally 
made with only one foot, and most petsona leap best 
with the right, some little practice is required to ena- 
ble the leaper so far to measose the tUstance with his 
eye, as to bring that fout forward in leap with. When 
descending, the feet are kept dose together, the knees 
slack, and the cheit weU tnrown forward ; and on ar- 
riving at the ground, a lisht spring is again made to 
lesson the shock of the fall ; though if the opposite 
margin be formed of loose sand to the depth of about 
three feet, no shock can le felt. Many young leapers. 
however, by throwing the feet too far forward, fall 
backward ob coming to the ground ; or by separating 
the legs, gite to one of them alone the whole weight 
of the descent, and thereby are apt to receive some un- 
pleasant strains. But of all the faults of youn^ be- 
sinners, tlje moec eommon is diat of endeavouring to 
hurl thei^piMves albiig.without- leaping to a sufBeknt 
height : they thto comn quickly 49 &e ground^ mod 
generally fall on their faces by the strength of their 
own leap, 

IVie high leap with a run is performed either by 
bendinff the legs as dose'.' u >i e s the bedy as possible, 
immediately cm leaving- the ground; er. by throwing 
the left leffovei lheeanB,aQd m#ing the right shvply 
up to the bottom of the hadki or bjr throwing them 
togetheir, either to the tJighl'6rleftAide,lo peevant their 
catching against the obstacle over whidi you li 



The m^ific. m thftiMntrta fn 4hi Kpw« di^ «aBMmae; 
and nsnT leMees will <m thi< ■«MMner eleat « wall 
eooeidflfanly above thck own hekht. At Gieenwich, 
thia exereiae.ia combined with the game of carrying 
off a ring on the lop#f aaword whik in the aetof tap- 
ing Midijlhia ^oenalonM the pupils to apii^g with great 
prectaiDA aadi coolness. 

7!^ long leap vitk a fole^ — W« sore now come tc 
leaping with ApoW, which ban been said to be " vault- 
ing." in which the leaper, iaatead of supporting him- 
seit by an intcyvening ofc^t, cnnies with him a pole, 
wbjch he places in whatever spot he eheoaea." Thia 
is, however, by no meaos correct ; the support given 
by a wall, bar or other fixed object over which you 
have to »(vv«,«ad en which tte hands must hemored, 
hears but little resemblance to a moveable pole, which 
swings with y^m body, and on which you in a manner 
hang. The wAe ia firaws ;sboi»i w fest to ten, or even 
thirteen ieet long, and about cw# inches thick at tim 
bottoaa, inpering to nbogt an ineh, at the tijp : ash ia 
the best wood. T4iia pole'ia-h^ld with the ng^il hand 
about the height of the head, and the left a little high'* 
er than the hips. The sun. is the same as before, but 
the leap is oade with the left jCoot. The leaper. then 
awings round to the itght of ihe pole, making a tttrn, 
so that his body fiKes, on M» reaching the opposite 
hank of the diteh, the side from which he set ouu The 
body ia kept near ihe pole, and the swing is earefoiiy 
given, lest, by pulliug the pole in the direction lateral 
to the ditch, you fall sideways into the ditch. The 
spring and the fixing of the pole are made at the same 
moment, as otherwise the swing is not so atra>g%p 
made ; and, in proportion as he becomes more expert, 
the leaper may sdvanee his hands higher up the pole, 
and thereby have a more powerful swing. The feet 
are stretched out as far as possible to teach the oppo- 
site bank, and if this should be lower than the one 
from which the leap is taken, the hands are slid down 
the pole while in the act of leaping. 

The high leap with a pole greatly resembles the 
preceding one, except that the sweep being smaller, 
the hands are more raised, and the hjgt quickly turned, 
to prevent their coming in contact wiui the cora. The 
left hand grasps the pole at the same distance from 
the bottom that the cord is from the ground. The pole 
is not always fixed at the same distance in front of the 
stand, but further in proportion to the height of the 
leap. The swingih^ xsfmxrd is pdneipally effected br 
the force of the spttng as connected with ^e quick 
motion occasioned fay the run, which, being sud- 
denly checked by the fixing of the pole, changes its 
horizontal direction to one of a slanting ascent, and 
thus carries the body of the leaper over the eord or 
cane. At the same time the leaper fixes the pole right 
before him. and not either to the riffht^or left, as €mt- 
wise the force of the ran would tnrow him from the 
pole. The best criterion of n good leap is, that the 
pupil descend in an equal balaiMre to the ground ; that 
is to say, he is not compened to run backward to keep 
himsellfrom falling. The descent tdces place on the 
balls of the toes, and the knees are akekened to jffe<- 
veot any shock.. 

Vaultino, or the art of leaping; over an object with 
the assistance of the hands, reouires next to be attend- 
ed to. This is performed by jMacinp; the hands on the 
wall, bar, or p;ate, over or upon which you vault, and 
at the nme tune ffiving a spring } swinginff yourself 
round, and descennw with y<nxr ihce towards the ob- 
ject. The leaning of the hands not only gives direc- 
tion ta^, but considerably assists the swing, and there- 
by augments the muscular power of the arms. shouU 
ders, dx. av well as of the legs, in order that this 
exercise may be practued with ease and safety, wiood- 
en horsea. whose sidea und backs are oomtnoaJy'stuflM 
with wool, and covei«d with leather, are eivilted fw 
the gymnasiuta. L The p«|^ places himself in freot 
of toe hoise^ nafton om |m|MMtory kap^ 
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ixiii4( both htnda on it tni sprlngiBg^ np) thKmB lili 
right leg orer : the body is then saspeadt^ hy the sup- 
port of the hands, ead eeseeads gndualtf to the- riding 
position. In order to dismount, the rider swings htm- 
self on his hands, first forward and then, baelcward, and 
then, closing his feel, throws them both over to tiie 
ground. A person may soon learn to mount a horse 
of any size in this manner. 

Vaulting over the horse it freqnendy praetised, as 
it is applicable in so many instances. With a snoft 
ran a persoik soon learns to throw himself oter the 
height of his chest, and, by shifting the hands. oTer a 
broad table. Vaultittg on, in a standing position, is 
performed with a short run ; the pupil then places nil 
bands at a little distance from one another on tfie ob- 
ject, and, at the same time, leapine up, draws hii^ 
kaees forciblr towards his breast, so that the feet come 
up between the hands ; the cymnast then, quitting the 
hotaa with hb hands, stands upright, if he wish to 
saathmMolf sideways on the hone, he only, instead of 
saanding, eonlinues to tliraw forward his feet, and is 
able to seat hamasif on the saddle ; or should he still 
oontinne his leap, he idU go over the horse staight* 
forward. ' 

SwiNGno on tbb Bab. — This though an exercise not 
sn directly applicable to the accidents of -actire life aa 
leaping, vaulting, or climbing, greatly augments the 
musciuar power of the body. Bars are erected similar 
to those snown in the enmving. The exercises on 
these bars are so various taat we cannot be expected 
to describe them in detail. On the double bars the 
principal ones are performed, either by raising the bo* 
dy on the two hands as tiie pupil is represented doing, 
or by swinging along them, or loweriiig and raisinghim* 
self by degrees, by the strength of his arms only. On 
the single bar the most difficult is the seizing the bar 
with both hands on the same side, and raising the body 
by pulling upward, the feet being meanwhile closed 
and hanging down. This exercise is verv fati|piing, 
and, though many persons will go through it nine or 
ten times successively, twenty times will tire the 
strongest man. Hanging by the arms and legs^ or by 
the arms or less alone, and swinging in different 
ways round the bar, are tne other exercises on this bar. 
They greatly facilitate the gymnast's progress in the 
Ibllowiug exercise. 

CuMBiHGw^'The uses and advantages of this art are 
toi) evident to need any particularization. In order to 
practise it in all its varieties, different kinds pf stands 
or scaffolds have been recommended. An upright pole 
and a common rung ladder are attached to a aM^nd 
formed of two strong posts, as in the engraving. The 
first thing that pupils attend to in climbing is, to be 
able to ascend and descend the ladder qaiehlv, without 
fear, carrying up with them some burden. Wlien they 
can easily do this, they bettin to ascend and descend ^ 
the inside of the ladder ; this also being accomplished, [ 
they endeavour to descend it with their hands only. 
The last exercise on the ladder is, to ascend it with the 
hands, the feet meanwhile hanging loose ; this indeed 
requires considerable exertion, for the whole weight of 
the body must not only be supported but raised bv one 
arm only, while the other catches at the second step 
above the head. Climbing the rope ladder is much 
more difficult than is generally supposed ; for, the bot* 
tom of the rope ladder hanging loose, a person unac- 
customed to It receives no support from bis feet, but 
rather trouble, as they fly from under him, and give 
his armii very strong jeru. By degrees, however, he 
learns to keep his feet stretched out, and thus to avail 
Ijimself of their assistance. The gvmnast now begins 
to climb the upright pole ; this is none by alternately 
holding on and raising the anus and legs, and requires 
nothing but a tight hold by the legs and a strong pull 
with the arms. The other methods of climbing the 
rapes. &c. are better learned by practice and actual in- 
apaetion than by any inatraetiona, however deaaiiad. 



Oermany was flM fiinc €omtir thai 'Stttevpttd tba- 
revival of these ancient sports. Mr'DanlBark also, tha> 
government, intent on a plan ^oCiedocathxa^ issued an 
order that a piece of gtouftd should bt^tOlotf^d to evef^ 
pubKe school for thepttteiiaa of thMie axeteiaas^ and' 
in 1808; no less than si K i ea ii ef theaa 'eaubii shto stt e s> 
were formed in^ thaft kingdom, bi 18i(V «'gytanasion 
was erected at B^riHi bv thto Pmsaiatt govam'mant, and 
placed under die direction of M. JalMr,- by^wbisaiexeiw < 
tions simiter inatiluMons have been formed "ioiaarioua 
pans of Prussia andOermany. In ftt^tnohinraaGadeM' 
my is considered per4)N!t in twMe counuiea wniahdoae" 
not incinde a coarse- of gyianMaticMr in iU svstem^ 
Barhr in thfe sprint of 18M^ a meetkig Was lieid in 
London at the ]»Mhanioi^ TheatiiS)> Soudmrnpton 
Buiidinga. Dr. Oildiriat in the oiiairy «a consider the 
practicability of establishing a London Qymmstiofib- 
ciety. ProMssor Vosiimr S£ Qemanf came- iorwanl 
and offered to give his inatraotiooa gmtuitoaBly, and 
another gentleman present advanced the money m tha' 
erection o^ the apparatus. A soeiety was soon fonned,- 
and they purchased a piece of ground on the iiigher 
part of Spa Fields, near Peatoaville. From its eleva*- 
tion it is dry, and capacious ^ojJRb to accommodate 
about three hundred gymnasts. Tnese are arranged in 
claMcs according to their size and canacity ; and the 
various poles, ie. are constructed or dinsrant siaes 
accordingly. At the ringing of a hell each ciasa 
changes the exercises in which it has been previously 
engaged, and begins a new one, according to a plan 
prescribed by the director. The success of the unider* 
taking has exceeded even the expectation of the moat 
sanguine of the projectors. 

In Dublin there are at present two public grnnna* 
siums, the one in Qrailon-street, and the other in Braos^ 
wick-street, where young persons of both seaes practise 
at different hours^ naving exercises suited to tlieir age, 
habits of body, dtc. They are, however, on a very 
limited scale. — Ihtblin Penny Journal. 



ESCAPE OP PETER THE GREAT. 

Like all malecontents, the Strelitz believed that dis* 
content was universal. It was this belief which, in 
Moscow itselfj and a few days before the departure 
of their sovereign, emboldened Tsilker and Sucanim, 
two of their leaders, to plot a nocturnal condagration. 
They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to 
it I and, in the midst of the tumult and confusion com- 
mon to such accidents, they meant to murder him wiUi- 
out mercy, and theii to massacre all the foreigners who 
had been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. 
They bad accomplices but no impeachers; and, when 
assembled at a banquet, they all sou|0[ht in intoxicating 
liouoTs the courage which was required for so drea£ 
fol an execution. 

But like all other intoxications, this produced various 
effects, according to difference or constitution in those 
by whom it was felt^ Two of these villains lost in it their 
boldness; they infected each other, not with kist re- 
morse, but with a dastardly fear ; and, escaping firom one 
crime by another, they left the company under a spe- 
cious pretext^ promising to their accomplices to return 
in time, and hurried to the Czar to disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been struck ; and 
Peter gave orden that, exactly at eleven, the abode 
of the conspiraton should be closely surrounded. Shorts 
ly after, thinking that the hour was come, be went sin- 
gly to the haunt of these ruffiana ; he entered boldly, 
certain that he should find nothing but trembling crim- 
inals, already fettered by bis guards. But his impa- 
tience had anticipated the time, and he found himself, 
sin^e and unarmed, in the midst of their unshackled, 
dani^, weU-^nned band, at the instant when ihey trore 
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Toeifeatiaf iIm kil w«rt« of tta.o«|di ib«t they wonid 
■chiera kis doHROCtioB. 

At bis unexp«ete4 an^ei^nmce. however, they all rose 
in coafosioD. Peter on hta eiae, eomprehending the 
full extent of his danger, exasperated at the supposed 
disobedience of his guaids, and luripiis at having thrown 
himself into peril, soppsessed, neyertheless, the violence 
of his emotions. Havinf gone too far to rec^de^ he did 
not lose his pmenee.of miod; be wihesitatingly ad- 
Tanced among this throng of traitors^gieeted them fami- 
liarly, and in a calm and natural tone said* that, '< as he 
-was passing by their house, he saw a light in it; that 
snnposing &ey were amusing themselves, he had enter- 
ed m order to share their pleasures." He then seated 
himself and drank to his assassins, who, standing up 
aroond him, eoold not avoid putting the glass about, 
and drinking his health. 

But soon they began to consult each other by their 
looks, to make numerous signs, and to grow more dar- 
ing: one of them even leaned over to Sokaoim. and 
said in a low voice, " Brother, it is time T' The latter 
for reasons unknown hesitated, and had scarcely re- 
plied, ^' Not yet," when Peter, who heard him, and who 
also heard at last the footsteps of his guards, started 
from his seat, knocked him down by a hlow in the face, 
and exclaimed, " ii' it is not time for you, scoundrel, it 
is time for me I" This blow, and the sight of the 
ffuards, threw the assassins into consternation: they 
fell on their knees, and implored forgiveness. '^ Chain 
them !" replied the terrible Czar. Then turning to the 
officer of the guards, he struck him, and reproached 
him with his want of punctuality ; but the latter show- 
ed him his order ; and the Czar perceiving his mistake, 
cksned him in hts arms, kissed him on the forehead, 
proclaimed his fidelity, and intrusted him with the cusr 
tody of the traitors. 

His venf;eaaee was terrible, the punishment was 
more ferocious than the crime. First the rack, then 
the successive mutilation of eacb member: then death, 
when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of 
the sense of suffering. To close the whole, the heads 
were exposed on the summit of a column, the members 
being symmetrically arranged around them, as orna- 

menjts. 

1 1 1 1 ■ I.I I 

SINGULAR FACTS. 

The human ear is so extremely sensible, that it can 
hear a sound that lasts only the twenty-four thousandth 
part of a second. 

^Deaf persons may converse together through rods of 
Wood hdd between the teeth, or held to the throat pr 
breast. 

In water sound passes 4708 feet in a second ; in air 
from 1130 to 1142. 

In the Arctic regions persons can converse at more 
than a mile distant, when the thermometer is below 
zero. 

The Romans had no titles of honour. Scipio and 
Cssar were simply so called. Titles began in the court 
of Constantine. 

The Emperor of Germany first took the title of Ma- 
jesty. Kings, till the 15th or 16th century were called 
Highness. 

The laijgest cannon known was cast in 1685, at Be- 
japoor (Hindoostan) by Anlem Geer. It is of cast metal, 
supposed to be partly gold, and of immense value. It 
is 15 feet Ions, near 15 in circumference, and its bore 
being 28 inches in diameter, it will carry a ball of 
3600 pounds. 



A PREDICTION VBEUPIED. 

Tradition has preserved a singular anecdote of John 
Thatcher, a son of one of the £st settlers in Massa- 
chusetts. He was married in 1661 to Rebecca Wins- 
low, and beinff on his way to Yarmouth, with his bride, 
they stopped for the night at the house of one Col. Oor- 



ham, at Barnatable. In the. merry conv«i%atioii wiib 
the newly married couple, an infant was introduced, 
about three weeks old, and the night of her birth wat 
mentioned to Mr* Thatcher f he omerved« it was on the 
very night when he was married, and, taking the child 
in his arms, presented it to his bride, saying, '* Here, 
my dear, is a little lady, bom on the same night we 
were married ; I wish you would kiss her. for I intend 
to have her for my second wife." " I will, my dear,'' 
she replied) '* to please you. but I hope it will be long 
before your intention js fulfilled," Then, taking the 
babe, she kissed it heartily, and so gave it into the 
mirse's hands. This jesting prediction was eventually 
verified. Mr. Thatcher's wiie died, and the ehUd, ar- 
riving at mature ase, actually became his second wile 
in 1^4.— £la/em Mercury* 



Manly CoNPEesmn.— Amember of the Tempemioe 
Convention at Utiea, related' to me the following aoee* 
dote: — '^Several years since, I was in - business «t 
Albany as a grocer. One evening, a man arnvedfrom 
the country with four barrels <»f whiskey which he sold 
me at the customary price, I think some less than thirty 
cents per gallon, mid wished to get a hogshead of Ja- 
maica rum to take back with him. I told him that I 
had not the mm on hand, but was expecting erery hoar 
to receive some from New- York, ana if he would wait 
till the next day. I would supply him, to which he as* 
sented. I had tne whiskey rolled into the cellar, and 
transferred into an old mm hoashead and manufactmed, 
and on the following day, sold it to the same man 1 
had bought it of, at an advance of about 75 ets. per 
gallon." 



POETRY. 

LAlfBNT OF MORIAN SHEHONE FOR MISS BtART 

BOURKE. 

Tnnsteted tram an Irif h ifceefu 

There's darkness in thy dwelling* place, and silence reigns above^ 
And Msry*B voice is benrd no more like the soft voice of love. 
Yea, tbod nrtaone^ my Mary dear,-^Dd Monan Shebooo 
la left to sins nie song of wo, and wail for thee alone. 
Oh ! snow-white were thy virtues ; the beautiful, the sroaiig, 
The ag'd, with pleasure bent to hear the music of thy um^ae^ 
The young with rapture gaaad on thee, and their faeans m lova 

were bound ; 
For thou art brighter than the sun that sheds its light around. 
My soul is dark i Oh ! Mary dear ! thy sun of beauty's set : 
The Borrontfvl si^ dumb Ibr thee, and the gii«ved thcb- fears 

And T am left to pQur tny wo above thy grave alone— 
For dear wert thou to the fond heart of Morian Shehone. 

Fast flowing tears above tbe g^ve of the rich man an abed, 
But dier are dried when the eold atom ahniaiB bia nairow bed : 
Not so with my heart's faithful love^^ie dark grave cannot hide 
From Morian*8 eyes the form of grace, of loveliness, and pride. 
Thou didst not fall like the sear leaf, when Autumn^ cfaSl 

winds blovp**- 
'Twaa a tempest and a stormy blast that laid my Mary low. 
Hadst thou not friends that lovM thee well-^hadst thou not 

Wa^rmenta rare- 
art thou not bappv, Mary, werf thou not yoniw and fairl 
Tlum why ahould the dread spoiler come my beaxfa pesoe le 

destroy, 
Or the gnm tyrant tear from me my all ot earthly joy ? 
And am I left to pour my woes above thy grave alone 1 
Thou idol of the xaithful heart <kf Monan Shehone. 

Sweet were thy looks, and sweet thy smiles, and kiad w^t thou 

to all: 
The withering scowl of envy dare not on thy fbrtunes fall ; 
For thee thy nienda lament and mourn, and never cease to ^^^^ 
Oh 1 that their lamentations could awake thee (Vora thy sleep— 
Oh, that thy peerless form again could meet my loving cl«iq>. 
Oh, that the cold, damp hand of Death could looae bis iron 

grasp t 
Yet. when the valley's daogfaters meet beneath the tall dm tiee^ 
And talk of Mary aa a dream that never more shall be$ 
Then may thy spirit float around like music in the air. 
And pour upon their virgin aouls a blessing and a prayer. 
And am I left to poor my 'wail above thy gfive alone— 
Thus sinhsin silence the Isipent ef K^iiaa ISiMbone. 

Dublin JottnuiL 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE H0RS13— [CondadecL] 

" In Germany we meet with very handsome Horses ; 
hut they are ffcnerallj heayy and short breathed. The 
Hussars and Hungarians split their nostrils, with a yiew, 
they say, of p^iving them more breath, and also to hinder 
their neiffhiog in battle. The Flemish Horses are 
greatly inferior to those of Holland : they hare almost 
ftll laige hedds) flat feet, and are subject to humours in 
the eyes ; and these two last are essential defects in 
eoach Horses. 

'* According to Marmol, the Arabian Horses are de- 
scended from the wild Horses in tlie deserts of Arabia, 
of which, in ancient times, large studs were formed, 
irhich hare multiplied so much, that all Asia ana 
Africa are Ml of them : they are so swift, that some 
will outstrip the very ostriches in their course. The 
Arabians or the desert, and the people of Libya, breed 
m great number of these Horses for hunting, but neither 
use them in traTclling nor in their wars ; they send them 
to pasture whilst there is grass for them, and when 
that fails they feed them only with dates and camel's 
milk, which makes them nerrous, nimble, and lean. 
They lay snares for the wild Horses, and eat the flesh 
of the young ones, which they afllirm is very delicate 
food. These wila Horses are smaller than the tame 
ones, apd are commonly ash-coloured, though there are 
also some white ones, and the mane and the hair of 
the tail-is short and frizzled. 

" Let an Arabian be ever so poor, he has Horses. 
They usually mount the Mares, experience having 
taught them that they bear fatisae, hunger^ and thirst, 
better than Horses ; they are also less vicious. They 
use them so much to be together, that they will remain 
so in great numbers for days together, left to themselves, 
without doing the least harm to each other. The 
Turks, on the contrary, do not approve of Mares ; and 
the Arabians sell them the Horses which they do not 
keep for stallions. They have long ^reserved, with 
great care, the breed of their Horses ; uwy know their 
MBeretions, alliances, and all their genealogy, and 
distincniish the breeds by different names. The lowest 
price for a Mare of the first class, is from one hundred, 
to two or three hundred pounas sterling. As the 
Arabians have only a tent for their house, this tent 
serves them also for a stable. The Mare, Colt, hus- 
band^ wife and children, lie promiscuously together; and 
the little children will fie on the body and neck of the 
Mare and Colt, without these animals incommoding or 
doing them me least injury. These Mares are so 
accustomed to live in this familiarity^ that they will 
suffer any kind of play. The Aranians treat them 
kindly, ulk and reason with them and take great care 
of them, always let them walk, and never use the spur 
without necessity : whence, as soon as they feel their 
flank tickled with the stirrup iron, they set out im- 
mediately with incredible swiftness, and leap hedges 
and ditches, with as much agility as so many does ; 
and if their rider happens to fall, they are so well 
broken, that they will stop short, even in the most rapid 
gallop.\ All Arabian Horses are of a middling size, yery 
easy in their manner, and rather thin than fat ; they are 
dressed morning and evening re^larly, with so much 
care; that not the smallest spot is left in dieir tkiiifl ; 
Vou IL 



their legs are also washed, and their mane and tail are 
permitted to grow lonff. and seldom combed, to avoid 
breaking the hairs. Tney have nothing f;iven them to 
eat all day, aiid seldom are allowed to urmk above two 
or three times ; at sunset, a bag is fastened round their 
heads, in which is about half a bushel of very clean 
barley. These Horses, tllerefore, eat only during the 
night ; and the baff is not taken from them till the next 
morning, when all is eaten up ; and in the month of 
March, when the'grass is tolerably hi^ h, they are turn- 
ed out to pasture. As soon as the sprmg is past, they 
are taken again from pasture, and have neither grass nor 
oats all the rest of tne year, and straw but seldomi 
barley being their only food. The mane of the Colts 
is cut as soon as they ai« a year or eiffhteen months 
old, in order to make it grow thick and long. Ther 
mount them at two years old, or two years and a ban 
at farthest : till this age they put neither saddle nor 
bridle on them ; and every day from morning till night, 
all the Arabian Horses stand saddled at the door of the 
tent. 

" An affecting instance is on Record of the attachment 
which the Arabians feel for their horses. A poor Ara* 
bian of the desert was possessed onl^ of a Mare, which 
the French consul at Said was desirous to purchase, 
that he might send her as a present to Liouis XIV. 
The Arab hesitated long, but want drove him to consent 
on condition of receiving a lar^ sum, which he himself 
named. The Arab, clothed m his rags, breoeht his 
courser to the consul, dismounted, looned first at the 
tempting gold, and then steadftistly at his mare. But 
here his heart failed. He heaved a deep si^h, and fond- 
ly exclaimed, ^ To whom am I going to gire thee up 1 
to Europeans ! who will tie thee close, who will beat 
thee, who will render thee miserable ! Return with 
me, my beauty ! my jewel ! and rejoice the hearts of 
my children." Then springing on the back of the an* 
imal, he was out of sight in a moment. 

" The breed of these Horses is dispersed in Barbary, 
among the Moors, and even among the Negroes of the 
river Gami>ia and Senega^ the lords of the country 
have some which are of uncommon beauty. Instead oi 
barley or oats, they give them maize reduced to flour, 
which they mix with milk, when they are inclined to 
fatten them ; and in this koT climate they seldom let 
them drink. 

" The Tartars live with their horses nearly in the same 
manner as the Arabians do. When they are about se- 
ven or eight months old the young children mount them, 
and make them walk and gallop a little way by turns ; 
they thus break them by wssreee, and oblige them to 
undergo long fastinp ; but they never mount them t«r 
racing or hunting till they are aix or seven year* old, 
and then make them support incredible fatigue, sticn as 
travelling two or three days together without stoppM>gj 
passing four or five days withmit any other food than a 
handful of grass every eight hours, and also «^ 
them to go twenty-four hours without drinking- * VT^ 
Horses, which appear, and which arc in reality, «**"'^^ 
in their own country, become enfeebled, anu *''® S\we 

?ood for nothing, when transimrted to ^^^^■'nl^l.A^v 
ndies; but they succeed better in Persia and ^ ,* J^i 
In Lesser Tartary they have also a breed ^^^J^^ot 
Horses, which arc in such estimation that they ^^^-^ 
allowed to tell Uiem to foreigners. These »orses u» 
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ftll the good &Dd bad qualiliea of ihMe of Great Taitaiy, 
which shows how much the iOmt maaaers, aod the 
lame education, gire the »arae disposition lo these ai 
imala. There arc also ia Cifcassia, and ia Mingrelia, 
many Horses which are even handsomer than those of 
Tartary ; Ihere are also found some handsome Hones 
inibe Ukraine, Wallachia, Poland and Sweden; I 
we have no particular account of their qualities a 
defects. 

"When ibe Horse isimpassioned with love, desire, 
appetite, he shows his teeth, and seems lo laugh; he 
■hows them also when angry, and would bite ; be sonie- 
timas puts o tit hit lotigue la lick, hul less freqaently 
than ide ox. wjio licks Cauch more than ihe Horse, aad 
who, QOEwilhslandiua, is less sensible to caresses. 

"TheHoiaealso remembers ill Ircalraonl much longer, 
■nd is sooner rebufled than the ox ; his natural spirit and 
courage are such, that when he finds more is axpected 
from him than he is ahle (o (ftrforin, he giowa angry, 
and will not endeavour j iostesd of whioh, the ox, who 
if slow and idle, eierls himself and is more easily tired. 
That they are capable of feeling resentment is provMl 
by a curiona circumataoee. A baronet, who was in 
poasession of a hunter which seemed to be untirable, re- 
•cdved to try if be could not completely fatigue him. 
Alter a long chase, be dined, mounted him again, and 
rode him fmiauHly aiatrng the Willis, till the animal was 
•o exhatntej that ha itaaebeil the stable with infinite 
difEcultr. Hon hunane than hia worthless master, the 
groom snedlearato sea ibe state of the animal. Shortly 
■Aerward, tm the baionet entering the stable, the Horse 
furiously aprnng at bioa, and be would have periahad 
had he not been rescued by the groom. 

" The Honig sleeps mflch less than man ; for when he 
it in health, he does not rati more thaa two or three hoQia 
together; he than gela up to eat ; and when he baa been 
too much fatigDAd, be lies dowa a second time, after 
ba* ing eatea ; but, on the whole, ba does not sleep more 
tfaan tbrea or four howa m ibe twenty-four. There are 
aTenaomeHonaswhoi>ev«rlie down but sleepatanding. 
It has bean alao remarlied, that Geldings sleep oftener 
and longer tliMi Horses. 

" The Bwiftnesa and strength of the Horse are won- 
derful. Childers, the race Hone, has been known to 
pass 0T6t eighty-two feet and a half in a secand . Others 
have trotted more than twenty^one miles in an hour. 
There have been mill honea, which, at one load, have 
carried thineenmeasurea, or nine hundred pounds weight 

" Quadrupeds do not alt drink in the same manner, 
though t bey are all equally obliged to seek with the 
bead for the liijuor, which they cannot get in any other 
way, ezcepCJIig the moitkey, and some others that have 
bandsj and cossaquently drink like men, when a vase or 
^ass IS ^van ihem which they can hold ; for they carry 
It to their rooulhs, inclining the head, throwing down 
the liquor, and swallowing it bv ibe simple motion of 
degluiiiion. Man usually drinks in the same muiner, 
bmaaie it ia the most convenient. Most quadrupeds 
also chiKMe that mode .which is most agreeable to them, 



and eonacantiy follow it. . The dog, whose 

very large, and the tongue long and thin, drinks lapping; 

that is, by liokii^ th« liquor, and forming with the 



a tolerahla quantify of liquor; and this mode he 
prefers to (hat of wetting the nose. The Horse, on the 
contrary, whiMe tnouib is small, and whose tongue is 
too short and ftick to sfoop it up, and who always drinks 
with mm« avidity ibaB ha MLts,dips tbe mouth and nose 
quickly and dacfily into the water, which he swallows 
Hugely by the siiDple motion of deglutition ; but this 
forces him to drink without fetching his breath; whilst 
the dog breathes at his, ease. while be is drinking. 
Horses therefore should he suflered to take several 
draogbta, especially after running, when res piiatuo is 
abort and quick. They should not be lul&red to drink 
tha water too coM, bacauaa that, iadiqrandently of the 



it to tbem cold, and by alwavs wiping the aoslrilsafter 
'' ' draet. Asses, wno fear the Cold more than 
,d who resemble them more strongly in tha 



colici which cold water frequently oceaaiona, it ■oib»- 
limes happensalso. from tbe necessity they are in of dip* 
ping tbe nose into the water, that they catch cold, which 
often lays the foundation of a disorder called the 
glanders, the moei formidable of all lo thai species 
of animal ; for it is known, thai the seal of tbeglanders 
ia in tha pituitary membrane, and that it is consequenlljr 
a real cold, which causes an inftammation in this mem- 
brane ; and travellers who give us detail of tbe maladies 
of Horses in warm, climate*, as in Arabia, Persia, and 
Barbary, do not say thai the glanders are so frequent 
tber£ as in cold climates. It is from this that tbe con- 
jecture arises, that this maladv is occasioned by tbe 
coldness of the water, because these animals are obliged 
10 dip and keep the nose and nostrils a considerable time 
under water, which would be prevented by never giving 

Id. and by al '"" " '' " ' 

they have draet. Asses 

Horees, and who resemhJ 

interior structure, are, notwithstanding, not so' subject 

to ihe glanders ; which may possibly happen from tbeir 

driakiujt in adifierenl manner from Horses-; for, instead 

of dipping the mouth and nose deeply mto the water, 

ibev scarcely touch it with their lips. 

''I shall not speak of the other diseases of Horses ; it 
would extend tbis Natural History too much lo join lo 
the history of an animal that of iis disorders ; never- 
theless^ I cannot leave ibe histciry of the Horse, without 
regreiling that the health of this useful animal should 
have been hitherto abandoned to the care, and too 
frequently absurd practice of ignorant people. The 
branch of physic which the ancients called Veterinarian, 
is at present scarcely known but by name. Were some 
physician to direct nis views this way, and make ibis 
Study hia principal object, he would soon find it answer 
bis puipose, boin wiib respect lo reputation and profit. 
Instead of degrading himself, be would render bis name 
illustrious: and this branch of pbysit; would nol be aa 
conjectural and difficult as the other. All causes being 
more sLmiile in animals than in roan, tbe diseases ought 
also to be less complicated, and consequently more easily 
to be guessed at, and treated with more success, without 
mentioning ihe entire liberty he would have of making 
experiments and finding ouinew remedies, and theabiliiy 
of arriving without fear or reproach at a great extent ot 
knowledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, might 
also be drawn inferences useful to the art of curing 
mankind. Among Ibe brutal acts wbicb are committed 
upon Horses, may be reckoned the absurd and inhtmiftD 
practices of docking and nicking their tails, and apply- 
ing tbe shoe red-hot to the sole of the fool." 



SHETLAND PONT. 
Tbe Sbetland Pony called in Scotland Sheltie, aa 
inhabitant of the estrame northern Scouisb isles, b a 
very diminutive animal, sometimes not seven v»<l3 
aad a half in height, and rajrely exceeding nine and a 
half. -He is often exceedmgly beautiful, with a small 
baad, good tamperad cotintcDance, a abun nock, fins 
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in 



towards the throttle, shoolderi lofW and thick (in so 
little a creatuite far irom beinff a blemish.) back abort, 
quarters expanded and powerful, legs fiat and fine, and 
pretty round feet. They possess immense strength for 




THE ASS. 

** If we consider this animal with some degree of 
attention, he appears onlv to be a horse degenerated. 
The perfect similitude in the conformation of the internal 
parts, and the great resemblance of the body, legs, feet, 
and me entire skeleton, is a sufficient foundation for this 
opinion; we may also attribute the slight differences 
which are found oetween these two animals, to the in- 
fluence of the climate, food, and the fortuitous succession 
of many fenerations of small wild horses^ half degen- 
erated, which, by little and little, have still 'Continued 
degenerating, and have at last produced a new and fijted 
apecies ; or rather a succession of individuals aiike^ all 
Tittated in the same manner, sufficiently d^fleringfrom 
a horse, to be looked upon as another species. What 
appears to favour this notion i$, that as horses vary 
much more than Asses in the colour of their skin, they 
are consequently more anciently domestic, since all 
domestic animals vary much more in their colour than 
wild ones of the same species ; that the mater number 
of wild horses, of whicn travellers speaa, are small in 
their size, and have, like Asses, the coat gray, and the 
tail naked and frizzled at the end ; and, that there are 
wild horses, and even domestic ones^ which have a 
black strinc on the back, andLother marks, which nearly 
resemble Doth wild and domestic Asses. 

'* But if we consider thedifierence of the temperament, 
disposition, and manners ; in a word, the organism of 
these two animals, and above all, the impossibility of 
mixing the breed to make one common species, or even 
.an intermediate speciee which may be renewed ; it ap- 
pears a better founded opinion, that these animals are 
of a species equally ancient, and originaUy as essentially 
different as they are at present; as the Ass differs 
materially from the horse, in the smallness of the size, 
the largeness of the head, the length of the ears, the 
hardness of jhe skin, the nakedness of the tail, the form 
»of the rump, and also in the voice, the appetite, the 
manner of drinking, 6cc, Do the horse ami the Ass, 
then, come onffinally from the same stock ? are they of 
the same family, or not ? and have they not always been 
different animals 1 

^^ Although we cannot demonstrate that the production 
of a species by degeneration is a thing impossible in 
nature, yet the number of probabilities to thie contrary 
is so great, that even philosopbieaUy, we can no longer 
doubt it ; for if some species have been produced by the 
degeneration of others, if the species or the Ass comes 
from the species of the horse, this can only have hap- 
pened successively ; and by degrees there would have 
Deen, between the horse and the Ass, a j^reat number of 
intermediate animals, the first of which would have 
differed but slightly in its nature from the horse, and 
the latter would have approached by degr^s to that 
of the Ass ; and why do we not see the representatives^ 
the descendants of these intermediate species 1 why do 
only the two extremes remain 1 

** The Ass is then an Ass, and not a horse degenerated ; 
the Ass has a naked tail ; he is neither a stranger, an in- 
truder, nor a bastard ; he has, like all other animals, his 
family, his species, and his rank ; his blood is pure ; and 
although his nobility is less illusinouflL yet it.isei^aUy 
l^ood, equally ancient with that of the horse. Why 
thea have we so muchepntempt for thisaniinal : to goou, 
so patent, so steady, so useful? Why do men eany 
their coii(ei«|)t even tO; animals, those which serve them 
so well; and at so small an expense ? We bestow ed- 
ncatipn on theHomejtake care ofbHo^insUuet him, and 
cx<u«is9.ihiQi, whUst tiie. Am is sbaadQiisd to the e«re of 



the fewest servant, or to the tdcks of ehifdren x so that 



treats. He is the may-game of the rustics, who l»eat 
him with staffs, overload him, and make him work 
beyond his strength. We do not consider, that the Asf 
would be in himself, and with respect to us, the most 
beautifbl, the best formed, and the most distinguished of 
animals, if there were no horse in the world ; he is the 
second, instead of being the first ; and it is from' that 
only, that he appears to be of no value : the cpmparisoii 
degrades him ; we look at him, and give our opinions 
not firom himself, but comparatively with the horse : we 
forset that he is an Ass, that he has all the gooq 
qualities of his .nature, all the gifts attached tO his 
species ; and at the same time, we only think of the 
fl^re and oualities of the Horse, which are wacnting in 
him, and wnich he ought not to nave. ' 

'^He is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 
horse is proud, ardent, and impetuous ; he suffers with 
constancy, and perhaps with fortitude, chastisement and 
blows ; he is moderate both as to the quantity and quality 
of his food ; he is contented with the hardest and most 
disameable herbs, which the horse and other animals 
will leave with disdain ; he is very delicate with respect 
to his water, for he will drink npne but the clearest, 
and from rivulets with which he i^ acquainted ^ he drinks 
as moderately as he eats, anddses not put his nose in 
the water (through fear as some say, or the shadow of 
his ears:) as care is not taken to currycomb him, he 
frequently rolls himself on the ffrass and thistles, and in 
the dust ; and, without regarding his load, he lays 
himself down to roll about ay often as he can, and oy 
this seems to reproach his nutster for the little care he 
takes of him ; for he does not paddle about in the mud 
and in the water ; he even fears to wet his feet, and will 
turn out of his road to avoid the mud ; his legs are also 
drier and cleaner than. the horse; he is susceptible oi 
education, and some have been seen sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to be made a show of. 

" In their earliest youth they are spighily and even 
handsome ; they are lieht and genteel ; but, either from 
age or bad treatment^ they soon become slow, indocile, 
and headstrong. Pliny assures us, that when they sep- 
arate the mother from tne young one, she will go through 
fire to recover it. The Ass is ^Iso strongly attached to 
his master, notwithstanding he is usually iU treated ; he 
will smell him afar off", and can distinguish him from all 
other men ; he also knows the places where he has lived, 
and the ways which he has frequented : his eyes are good, 
and his smell acute : his ears are excellent, which has 
also contributed to his being numbered among timid 
animals, which it is nretend^ have all the hearing ex- 
tremely delicate, and the ears lonp; ; when he is over- 
loaded, he show^ it by lowering his head and bendinf^ 
down nis ears ; when he is ffreatly abused, he op$ns his 
mouth, and draws back his lips in a most disagreeable 
manner, which.gives him an air of derision and scorn ; 
if his eyes are covered over, he remains motionless ; aifid 
when he is laid down on his side and his hejad is fixed 
in such a manner that one eye rests on the ground, and ! 
the other is covered with a chip of wood, ^e will remain 
in this situation without any motion or endeavour to get 
up : he walks, trots, and gallops like the horse ; but all 
his motions are smaller, and much slower ; notwitb- 
standitig he can run with tolerable swiftness, he can 
C^llop but a litde way, and only for a small space ol 
time; and whatever pace he uses, if he Is hard pressed, 
he is soon fatigued. . ' 

" The horse neighs . and the Ass brays, which he does 
by a long. disa|;reeable, and discordant cry. ' The she 
Ass has toe voice clearer and shriller ; those that are 
gelded bray very low : and though they seem to make 
the same efforts, and the same motions of the throat,, yet 
their cry cannot be heard far oE 

^ ()f all the animab covered with hair, the Am i( Inst 
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■ubjectto mq«ii| be hu nerer tny lice, which b^ 
pareuily proceed} rroiu [he bardoeas and dtynesa of [be 
ik'ia, which ii cer[aiair harder than Ln ihe greatest part 
jtf oiher quadrupeds ; and it ia for the ume reason thai 
be is iDUCQ less sensible ihut Ihe horse to ihe whip, and 
the sting of the flies, 

"At IWD years andahalf old, the first middle incisi re 
teeth fall out, and afterward [he other incisire at the side 
cJ the first fall also, and are renewed at the same time 
and in the SAine order as those of the horse ; the age of 
(he Ass is also knowa bjr his teeth ; the third incisive on 
each side ascertains it, «* in the horse. 

" The Ass is three or four years in growing, and lives 
twenty-five or thirty years. He sleeps less than [he 
borse, and does not lie down to sleep unless when quite 
tired. 

" There are among Asses different races, as among 
horses ; but [hey are much less known, because they have 
not been taken the same care of, or followed with the 
same attention ; but we cannot doubt that they came all 
ongioally from warm climates. Aristotle assures us, 
tliat there were none in his time in Scythia, nor in the 
O'^ter neighbouring countnes of Seylhia, nor even in 
Oaui, whicb he says, is a cold climate ; and he adds, 
ihat a cold climale eillwr prevents them from procrea- 



ting their species, or cause* tkem to degenerate ; and 
that this last circumstance is the reason (hat ihey are 
small and weak in Illyria, Thrace, and Epirus. They 
appear to have come originally from Arabia, and to have 
passed from Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into Greece, 
from Greece into Italy, from Italy into France, and af- 
terward^ into Germany and England, and lastly into 
Sweden, di.c. ; for thev are, in fact, weak and small in 
proporiion to the colaness of the climate. They are 
said to have been introduceddula England subsequently 
to the rsign of Elizaheib. Of all the varioua breeds ol 
Asses, the Spanish breed Is by far the finesi. They arc 
oAen found of the height of fitleen hands, and the valua 
of a hundred guineas. 

"The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the Wild 
Ass Aogra ; wbich animal must not be confounded, ma 
some naiunliits and many travellers have done, with 
[he zebra. 

" The Angra or Wild Ass is not striped like the zebra, 
and is not near so elegant in figure. Wild Asses ore 
found in some of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
particularly in thai of Cerigo ; there are also many io 
the deser[s of Libya and Numidia ; [hey are gray, and 
run so fas[ that the horses of Barbary onir can beat 
them in baatiog. When they see a man, iney (iva ■ 



loud cry, tarn themselves about and stop, and do not 
attempt to fly till [hey find he comes near [hem ; they 
are taaen in snares made with roi>es, and ^o in troops 
both to pasiorage and to drink : their Besh is also eatetL 
There were also in the time of Marmol, Wild Asses in 
the island of Sardinia, bnt less than those of Africa ; 
and Pietro della Valle sars^ be has seen a Wild Ass 
at Bassora, whose figure differed in no respect from a 
domestic one : he was only of a lighter coloiir, and had, 
from the head to the tail, a stripe of white ; he was 
also much livelier, and lighter in hunting than Asses 
usually are. 

"Neiihei Asses nor honea were originallr found in 
America, though the climate, especially of North Ame- 
rica, is as good for them aa anv other : those which the 
Spaniards have transported from Enrnpe, and which 
Ihey have leA in the West Indies and on the Conti- 
nent, have greatly multiplied ; and in some parts Wild 



Asses are found in troops, and are taken in snares like 
wild horses. The Wild Asses of America will not 
suffer a horse to live among tbem. Wo to the borse 
that chances to strav into the pasture where they are 
feeding in bands. They fall upon him, and bite and 
kick him,' till he ceases to exist. 

" The Ass with the mare produces 1arg« males, and 
the borse with the she Ass produces small mules, dif- 
fering from [he first in many respecis. 

" As Wild Asses are unknown in these elimatea, w« 
cannot in reality say whether the flesh is good lo eat ; 
bnt it is certain thai the flesh of the domestic Ass is 
extremely bad, and harder than that of (he horse. The 
milk of tb« Ass. on the contiaiv, is an ai^>roved and 
specific remedy for certain comiuaiDts, and its use was 
known from tns Greeks to us : that it may be good in 
ita hind, we ahiiald choose a voung bealiliT she Aaa, 
fall offleali, wbtch ba* lately fiMlM^KadwlilehliM not 
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itsee bam with thBBwlse CM»umt be i^en toiM 

b«r wall with kaf. wheat, aixl gnaa, wiA panicuUt 
ewe DM to let the milk eool, Mid not even to expoee it 
to the air, which will epoil it in a little time. 

"The ikin of the Ah i* need Cat diSmnt purposea, 
aoch aa to make dnuns, ahoea, tec. and thick paicb- 
mcnt for pocket booka, which iaalightlj Tamiafaeoorer: 
it ia also of Assea' akin that tbe onenUls make the 
aagri, which we call ihagieen. The roogbneaa of the 
latter, however, ii prodiK^ hj ait. 

" The-Aaa ia pethap* with respect to hinuelf, the 
■BiBal which can carry the greateat weigtit ; and aa it 
coata but little 10 feed him, and he acarcelr requires 
any cara, he ia of great use in the country, at the mill, 
Ae. ; he alao lervea to ride on, aa all hia pacea are gen- 
tle, and be alumblea leaa than the horse: be ia fre- 
onently put to tbe {doi^b in countries when the earth 
■a light, and hia dung is an excellent manure to enrich 
hard moitt lands. In many parte of Sooth America be 
ia raloed higher iban the borae. 

"The Aaa, like some other animals, and some birds, 
poaaessee in great perfection the power of finding bis 
way home, when lost at a great distance. An instance 
^ilut i* recorded by Kirby and Spence,iD their ezeet' 
lent tntroduetion to Entomology, lo blarch, 1816, an 
Aaa, the prtnterty of Captain Duodas, R. N. then at 
lifalta, was abipped on board the later frigate, Captain 



Poraost, boond torn Otknttat to Am ittand. Tba 
veasel hanag atrock on sodm aanda off the Pobi de 
Oat, at aooDie dislanee from tba abot*, the Au waa 
aca 01 awinuning to 

WW daya aftei- 
waidihoweyer, when the gate* of Gibraltar were open- 
ed in tbe mofoing^ tbe Aas preaented himself for ad- 
mittance, and [»oeeeded to the stable of Jfr. Weeks, a 
merchant, 4vbieb be bad formerly occupied, to the a^ 
small Borprise of this genlteman, who imagined that, 
from some accidefit the animal bad never been shipped 
on board the later. On tbe reuim of this vessel to 
repair, (he mystery was explained ; sod it turned out 
that Valianle (as the Ass was called,) bad not only 
swam safely to shore, but, without Kui'le, compass, of 
tnvelling map, had found bis way from Point de Gat 
to Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles, through a moualainous sod intricate country, in- 
tersected hj streams, which he bad never traversed 
before, and in so short a period, that be could not bavs 
made one falae turn. His not having been stopped on 
the road was attributed to the circumstance of Ois ttav- 
iog formerly been used lo whip criminals upon, which 
was indicated to the' peasanta, who have a ■uperstitioua 
horror of such Aises, by tbe boles in his cars, to which 
the peraons flogged were tied." 



CAPTAIN BOSS, IN HIS POLAR DRESS. 



[Having given the History of the difietent expeditions 
which have been fitted out to explore the North West 
passage, in.onr former numbers, together with illustra- 
liuni of several scenes described therein, we now present 
oar leaden with a likeness o( Captain Ross, with whom 
tkey are all familiar, in his Polar Dn»< — as taken irota 
the PuioBJJtA of Boothia, by Hb. Btmroao.] 



All who have read CapUin Rosa' Ontliae, will feel 
anxiooa to witneaa the gallant ofBctr'a_fiUi7»g tn,of his 
recent discorciies. The Panorama just completed In 
Mr. Bnrturd wil! grati^ this curiosiiv ; for. independ- 
ently of its Bttnu.tians a* a picture^ (and these are of 
first-rate merit and intemst,) the Panorama bears the 
higbeti ncenuBCBdation in anthentictty of detail. Tha 
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•eenes if tMs^ di:iRd<^rMiMl<lliil#filM§hbitft!W; if Mf, 

cf creattdiK. If^i^ #^ li tft« iftiot ttkM% tllfillitfff #eg|ftMrft 
of tbick*^1M i«)» M<m,'Mt « diMttlilt «f AfiaMldid 
phendiheha iTboV^. Tb<» eoi^i^pnMr ^ tMf>litf1»i(ftffM« 
reli^Tes <h<} d^#G^[iti6n of th« ck>.ttlltty : the i^tiior 
Will not eleldnl 

for tli« ^plMdoot of th« stKtft abA th« Mltktit ciOraMlh 
(ions of the Au^ra. iHIlfaifi^fafirctton^fl ahdnfieetkinft 
lirom eanb to the mtiii eonttftbnlatlon o^ tb^ teajestf of 
Heareil. Stitch, bowet^f, ^iU be biitt blMt iittpif^Miokis 
on riewii^ tbisf snbKin^ se^n^. tban #hiieb it k diffieoit 
to con^eite n tAoi^ it^-iitop)niig aobjeet f6t art to 
aecomplisb, ttt tbe in|eiiutty of a mUb to r^puftsent. 

A few passages from Mr. Bttffdrd'a ^/zplftnatory 
pampblet will b«it bespeak tbe interest of tbe details. 

" Tbe present Panorama, taken from dtawings mkdt 
hj Captam Ross, bas been painted under bis immediafte 
inspection. It represents the winter qOarters of tbe 
?ictory, in 1830, in latitude Ify* nortb, longitttde 9Z^ 
irest) ^td tbt specftators a^ plltced in tbe actual tent 
in wbicb tbe gauant Captain passed tbe nigbts during 
His long and dreary journey or nearly 500 miles from 
Victory Harbour to Batty Bay. Tbe dismantled vessel 
finnly oeset by tbe ice in Felix Harbour, every part of 
her masts, yards, and sbrouds, on wbicb it could lodge, 
covered witb snow, forms a conspicuous object, ana 

Sives cbeerfulness to tbe scene, by affording certain in- 
ications of tbe presence of buman beings. Tbe sea 
around presents one continued field of ice — towering 
icebergs of gigantic size and singularly fantastic form 
—immense masses tbrown up by pressure, called bum- 
mocks, pyramids, cavities, and an endless variety of 
forms beaped together in wild disorder, from some buge 
atalactitce, are gracefully pendant ; others are surrounded 
by sparry crystals and brilliant icicles, tbe prominent 
aurfacis tinged with the most vivid enK/ald and violet 
tints, and the most imense blue shadas lurking in tbe 
recesses, presenting: a aplendid etbibition of icy 
grandeur. 

'* Tbe continent, called by Captain Ross, Bootbia, 
and some small islands, present nearly tbe same ap- 

gearance, and are only aistinffuisbable from tbe ocean, 
y tbe bare sides of steep and precipitous rocks, wbicb 
occasionally rise to a great beijgbt presenting horizontal 
and perpendicular strata of primitive granite ; in some 
places vast masses are piled witb extreme reguIaricy,io 
others so confused, that tbey evidently mark some 
violent convulsion of nature. T bese dark and frowning 
precipices, without the least milrks of vegetation, form 
a singular contrast with tbe pinnacles i^rice^ and tbe 
aparkling whiteness of the smtounding snow. At a 
shorts distance, an Esquimaux village reifers tbe dome- 
shaped tops of its snow-built huts, and a party of 
these interesting people are represented on their way to 
pay their first visit to the ship, whose extraordinary ap- 
pearance and dress, and grotesque manners, considerably 
relieve the scene. Beyond, on every side, the eye 
stretches over one interminable field of ice and sntkw, 
whose very barrenaeas is beautiful, but which conveys 
a feeling or total privation and otter desolation. Towards 
tbe south the horizon is oversoread by an arch of brisbt 
and splendid crimson liffht, wiiicb was alwafs visible 
about noon, even when the sun was at its greatest soutb- 
em declination ; indeed, tbe return of wbat miff ht be 
considered day, was always marked by so considerable 
a twilight, that by turning a book towards tba south, 
tbe smallest print might be read without difficulty : ana 
the brijgbtttess of tbe mooa and $tarsr together with the 
reflection from the snow, rendered any tbing appioacb- 
ing a deep or positive gloom of rare occurrence. Tbe 
opposite portion of tbe bemiapb^re ia splendidJiy ilii^ 
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tofHed by <iit'e fc tnw wii «aqr aaJbawtifAM ii a di ea rt ^ 
th« iittioraBorealiSy ^Undhr dascing it^ briUiant eonss>^ 
eatftOM toiNvdl (to keaith in endlssB ^arietjm aad 
tinging the io«raQdab«w*wiitliicypillaaDd Inellvw ligbt: 
tiie faaMaHittrjftortimlaof tin sky mie dear, darit, and 
tfHokmded^ ihtakly atadded . wvik nianberiesa stars, 
sMaiog widi peoausr tustfej ibe trkoie foming a siri« 
kihgUMToaiaatle scane dirnovk to eeaeeiveL and irn* 
]^ Ale to deoetibe^ the awM grsndeor ind subiina- 
ity of which, cannot be coatcmplated but wkb tbe msst 
tttfeiise iaterest, and eatbvsiastic admiiatioil.'' 

Tbe folldwing aecovnt, from the pen of Captain Eosa 
kiaMelf) will not be deemed supeicregatmy. 

** Tbe situation^ this Pattomma,is baltamilenoryih 
wttfd of Feiiji Harbour^ in tbe newly discovared comi* 
try^ named by Captain Roes * Bootbia Felix^^ and is in 
latHttde 70<* ticif tb, and longitude 99° west, tbe land ip 
entirely of primitive formation, tbe rocks bebg com- 
posed of tbribiia kinds of maiie^ and- destitute of veg- 
etation, except in tbe taiieys, in some of wbicb are 
lakes of li consideiable size, Imt frozen over, excepting a 
part of July, August, and September. Rein«deer, haves, 
and- foxes were. seen here, and two kinds of gxonse, 
and bears were also constantly ranging along the coast. 
The time at which tbis luew was uken, was the 9tb of 
lamiafy, 1830, at noon. After having eommnnicatod 
witb an' iflteresting tribe of natives. Captain Ross and 
bis officers baving obtained their confidence, by giving 
them presents, persuaded them to accompany bis prty 
to tbe Victorv, which is represented frozen m at Felix 
Harbour, witb ber colours and fla^^ying. Tbe ship 
is boused in, or, in other words, cc^ered over witb a 
roof of canvass ; the bow is exposed to view, but tbe 
starboard, or gangwav side, is protected b^ a wall ol 
snow witnin which tne men usiNilly exercised, when 
too stormy to walk on shore, or at a distance. Tbe 
island to the left of her forms tbe harbour, and on it 
tbe observatory was erected, and contained a three feet 
transit instrument, and a six feet telescope, at wbicb 
an oflicer is represented looking at the planet Venus ; 
tbis is decMlted witb fla^s, as well as tbe magnetic 
observatory at a more distant point.' Beyond, at a 
great distance, is seen King William's Land, which, 
since Captain Ross's return, has been so named witb 
his Majesty's gracious penmssion, as well as the po- 
sition of the naagnetic pole, which is behind tbe bigb 
land to the right of tbe ship, and is named Boothia 
Feli^L in honour of Felix Booth, Esq. the patriotic 
friend of Captain Ross, and on tbe point of wbicb, 
near a gun, is planted his flag. Going on again to the 
right, will be seen the village of tbe natives, consist- 
ing of eighteen huts, built entirely of snow ; and round 
the point is Sherifl^s I&rbour, where the expedition 
passed tbe second and most severe winter. On tbis side 
of tbe most distant point, called Cape Margaret, is 
Victory Harbour, distant fifteen miles, where me third 
winter was spent, and where the sbip was left in May, 
1832. Tbe next to |he right is Isabella Louisa, or 
Lady Parry's Island, wbicb being nearest to Sir £. 
Parry's dmoveries, is so named m compliment to that 
distinguished officer ; and the lands which close in 
with Uiat first mentionedj^re those ^visited, after mncb 
peril jind labour, by Mr. Tbom and Dr. M'Diarmid, in 
March, 183(X In the fore ground are seen the officers 
and the natives proceeding to tfie ship. lUictu. the 
old man, which had been placed in tbe front of tbe 
natives^ when formed into a body, is seen on a sledge 
dcawn oy Captain Rossafed his party of sailors. Tul- 
looachiu, the man who had lost a leg, is seen on ano- 
ther sledge, drawn by Commander James Ross and 
another party ; the rest of the natives are following, 
and, by signs -and gestures, expnessinff their surprise 
at every object wbicb is new and wonderful to them. 

" To the South, looking towards tbe Victory, is seen 
tbe borison, as it is illuminated at noon, as tbe sun 
passes some degrees below tbe horizon. Venus is seen 
to tbe left, and tbe fixed stars are every wbeie shining 
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as teed at ^n. In t9i^I'><»i or in the north, is leen 
the Aurina Borealis, .is it geoGrally appears, shooting 
its pencil raye upwards, or towards the zenith. The 
tints which theie pheooineiia give the sorniiuldiag 
hills are also given with sirikitig efleei." 

The cut represents Captain Rosa in his PdIbt Stesu : 
to his riglit is the position of the magnetic pole, denoted 
by the roval Standard of England; and on the. oppo- 
site side IS the Victory, walled in with frozen snow. 

Of the heauiiful execution of the Panorama, descrip- 
tion would impart hut an unequal idea. The stars are 
clerertr managed by the aid o( tinsel, and their effect 
is softingly exquisite. — London Mirror. 



ehier figm (bMe wbom he M ffflicted ; lh«n{Ci»« tfafr 
erected an asylum, or temple of ;?i«rcy nl Alb«Wr 



MYTHOLOGY. 



VIRTUE AND HONOUR. 
" Tirtoe derives her nasM foaa vir, becaiue Tirtne is 
the mpai tnanlr ornament. She was esteemed a god' 
deM, and wonhipped in the habit of an elderiy matron, 
aiitiof upon a square stone. H. Uarcelloa dedicated 
a temple to her, and bard by placed another, that was 
dedicated to Honoar : the temple of Virtue wu the pae- 
a»ge to the temple of Honour; henee by vktus alooe, 
true hoBooi is attained. 

FIDES OK FAITH. 
" Fides had a lem^Le at Romei near the capitoI, which 
Numa Pompilins, it is said, first consecrated to her. 
Her sacrifices were perTonntd without alaugktei or 
blood. The beads and hands of the priests were CO- 
rered with a white cloth when they sacrificed, because 
faith ought to be close and secret.. Virgil calls her 
CanaFiaes,eitherfromthecandourofthemtiid, whence 
fidelity proceeds, or because faith is chieQy obaerred 
by aged persons. The 3ymbot.of this goddess was a 
white dog, which is a faithful creature. Another sym- 
bol was two hands joined, or two young ladies shakinE 
bands ; for by giving the right hand, they engaged 
their faith £u their fntiire friendship. 
HOPE. 
"Hope bad a temple at Rome, in the herb-market, 
which was unfortunately burnt down with lightning, 
ainldus says, that he has seen her efBgies in a golden 
eoin of the emperor Adrian. She was described in 
the form of a woman standing ; her lef^ hand lightly 
held up the skirts o( her garmeuu ; she leaned on her 
elbow : and in her right nand held a plate, on which 
was placed a ct6eWum, a sort of cup, fashioned to the 
likeness of a Aower, with this inscription : SPE8 P. 
R. " The Hope of the People of Rome." We have 
already related in what manner Hope was left, and 
presetted in the bottom of Pandora's dox. 
PIETY. 
" Attilius, the duumvii, dedicated a chapel to Piety, 
at Rome, in the place where that woman lived who 
fed her mother in prison with the milk of her breasts. 
The story is thus. The mother was punished with 
imprisonment ; her daughter, who was an ordinary 
woman, then gave suck; she came lo the prison fre- 

auently, and tne jailor always searched her, to see 
lat site carried no food to ner mother: at last she 
was foiud giving suck to her mother with her breasts. 
This extraordinary act of the daughter gained the mo- 
ther's freedom and they both were afterwards main- 
tained at the public charge, and the place was conse- 
crated to the goddess Piety. < There is a like example 
in the Grecian history, of a woman who by her breasts 
nonrisbed Cymon, her aged father, who was hnfris- 
oned, and supported him with her own milk. - 
MERCY. 
The Athenians erected an altar to MtterietmUay 
" Mercy," where was first established an asylmn, a 
place of common refuge to the miserable and unfortU' 
naie. It was not lawful to force any from thence. 
Whea Htrenlet died, hu kiDdred feaze4 loma loii- 



/DsncE. 
Justice was described like a virgin, with a pieie- 
ing steadfast eye. a severe brow, her aspectawflil,no- 
ble, and venerable. Alexander says, that among the 
Egyptians she had do head, and ibai her left hand was 
stretched forth, and open. The Greeks called her As- 
trsa. 

CLEHEIfCY. 

" Nothing memorable occurs concerning the goddesi 
Clemency, unless that there was a temple eteeled la 
CJementia Cssaris, " The Clemency of CEsar," as we 
read in Plutarch. 

CHASTITY. 

"Two temples at Rome we dedicated to Chastity; 
the one to Pudtcitia Patricm, which stood in the ox- 
market ; the other to Pudicitia Plebeia, built by Vir- 
ginia, the daughter of Aulus : for when she, who was 
Born of a patrician family, had married a idebeian, the 
noble ladies were mightily incensed, and banished her 
from theirsacrifices, and would not suffer her to enter into 
the temple of Pudicitia, into which senatorian families 
only were pemitted entrance. A quarrel arose upon 
this among the women, and a great breach was made 
between tnem. This induced Virginia, by some ex- 
traordinary dltion, to blot out the disgrace she had 
received ; and therefore, she built a chapel in the long 
street where she lived, and adorned it with an altar, 
to which she invited the plebeian matrons, and com- 
plained to them that the ladies of quality had used her 
su barbarously: "I dedicate," says she, " this altar 
to Pudicitia Plebeia ; and I desire of you that yon will 
as much adore Chastity, as the men do Honour; thaf 
this altar may he followed by purer and more chast 
voUries than the altar of Pudicitia Patricu, if it b* 
possible." It is said in history, that the women, who 
were contented with one marriage, were usually r^ 
warded with a crown of chastity. 
TEDTH. 

" Truth, the mother of Virtue, is painted in gannente 
aa white as snow ; her looks are sereite, pleasant, cour- 
teous, cheerful, and yet modest ; she ii the pledge of 
all honesty^ the bulwark of honour, the light and joy of 
human society. She is commonly accounted Ihedaiiiglk- 
tei of Time or Sanin, becwu truth i« diicorued im 
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tlie eamnt of time : but DemoeritaB feigns that she 
lies hidden at the bottom of a well. 

CONCORDIA. 

" We shall find by the concurrent testimony of many, 
that the goddese Concordia had many altars at sev- 
eral times dedicated to her; but she was especially 
worshipped by the ancient Romans, her image held a 
bowl in herri^ht hand, and a horn of plenty, or a scep- 
tre from whicn fruit seemed to sprout forth in her left. 
The symbol of Concord was two right hands joined 
together and a pomegranate. 

PAX- ; 

" Pax was honoured formerly afAtnens with an altar, 
as Plutarch tells us. At Rome she had a most mag- 
nificent temple in the Forum, begun by Claudius and 
finished by Vespasian ; which was afterwards consu- 
med in a fire under Emperor Commpdus. She was 
described in form of a matron, hoTding forth ears of 
corn in her hands, and crowned with olives and lau- 
rel or sometimes roses. Her particular symbol was a 
eaduceiu, a white staff borne by ambassadors when 
they go to treat of peace." 

PRESENT SOVEREIGN OF PERSIA. 

The ruling passion of Futeh Alii Shah is an insa- 
tiable desire of accumulating wealth, which hasproved 
more injurious to his kingdom than all the efforts of 
his enemies. His avarice is in fact the jest as well 
as bane of the peeple. If a fruit or sweetmeat come 
early in season, he sends a portion to his favourites, 
who arn obliged to acknowle'dge the honour by a valu- 
able return, besides rewarding the messenger. He 
one day made fifteen hundred tomans in this way, out 
of a rapee which he found by accident, and with which 
he purchased apples to distribute in the;^ costly pres- 
ents. He has a practice also of inveigling his cour- 
tiers into bets about his shooting, in which he is sure 
to gain ; for not only is he an excellent marksman, 
but the attendants take care^ bv cutting the throats of 
the sheep at which he has nred, to protect their sove- 
reign's lame and his purse at the same time. The 
most degrading of his expedients to amass money is 
that of selling his daughters, and even his wives, to 
individuals generally of noble rank, for large sums, 
and assuredly not always with the consent of either 
party. To divorce a wife for the purpose of selliDg 
ner is directly contrary td the spirit of the Mohamme- 
dan law ; yet the kins, though professing himself an 
orthodox Mussulman, has been guilty of this scandal 
more than once, and has fastened a spouse on some 
unfortunate man who was forced to pay a large sum 
for an encumbrance which he was most earnestly de- 
sirous to avoid. The darkest stains on%is monarch's 
character, however, are the murder of his uncle Saduk, 
and his ungrateful conduct to his old ^lous minister 
Hajii Ibrahim. The assassination oT his relative 
might have been defended on the stern necessity of 
state policy ; but that could not palliate the treachery 
and cruelty which accompanied tne act. Saduk Khan, 
unable to struggle with his nephew, had surrendered 
on a secret promise that he should not be put to death. 
The king confined his victim in a room, built up the 
doors and windows, and leA him to die by inches, con- 
ceiving this to be no violation of his oath. When the 
apartment was opened, it was discovered that the mis- 
erable captive had dug deep in the floor with his hand, 
tod swallowed the clay to assuage the pangs of hun- 
ger.— JEJdtn&iirgA Cabinet Library. 

ORIGIN OF WARS. 
The history of every war is very like a scene I once 
saw in Nithsdale. Two boys from difierent schools 
met one fine day upon the ice. They eyed each other 
with rather jealous and indignant looks, and with de- 
fiaacf on each brow. *< What aie ye glowrin' at Bil- 



ly f^ *' What's that to you? Pll look where I hare a 
mmd, an' hinder me if you daur." A hearty blow was 
the return to this, and then such a battle began. It 
being Saturday, all the boys of both schools were on 
the ice ; and the fight instantly became general and 
desperate. I asked one of the party what they were 
pelting the others for? " O, naething at a' man ; we 
lust want to gie them a good thrashing'." After fight- 
ing till they were quite exhausted, one of the principal 
heroes stepped forth between, covered with blood, and 
his clothes in tatters, and addressed the belligerant 
parties thus : " Weel, I'll tell ye what we'll do wi' ye: 
if ye'U let us alane, we'll let ye alane." There was 
no more of it: the war was at an end, and the boys 
scattered away. to their play. I thought at the time, 
and have oflen thought aince, that that trivial afiray 
was the best epitome of war in seneral that I have ever 
seen. Kings axYd ministers of state are just a set of 
grown up children, exactly like the ehildf^n I apeak 
of, with only this material difference, that insteaMJ of 
fightinp^ out the needless quarrels they have raised, 
they sit in safety and look on, send out their innocent 
bat servile subjects to battle, and then, aAer a waste 
of blood and treasure, are glad to make the boya' con- 
ditions, '' If ye'U let us alane, we'll let ye akne." 



POETRY. 

TO A M08CHKTO.— N. T. Riviaw. 

Fair insect, that, with thread-like legs spread on^ 
And blood-extracting bill, and filmy winft 

Doat murmur, as thou alowly aail'st about. 
In pitiless eank full many a plaintive thinjL 

And tell*st how little our laige veins shoulcfoleed. 
Would we but yield them freely to thy need; 

• « » • • 

I call thee stranger, for the town. I ween. 

Has not the honour of so proud a birth ; 
Thou com'st from Jersey meadows, broad and 

The ofispring of the gods, though born on 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway— 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necVa kiaaed 

By wanton airs, and eyes whose kiibng ray 
Shone through the snowy veils like stars throofl^ miatf 

And, fresh as morn, on many a chedc and chin. 

Bloomed the bright blood through the tnnspannt akin. 

O, these were eights to touch an anchorite !— 
What, do I hear thy slender voice complain 1 

Thou wailest, when I talk of beant/s light, 
As if it brought the memory of pain : 

Thou art a wayward being—wdi, come near, 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 

• 

What sav*st thou, slanderer 1 '* Rouge makea thee skkt 

And China bloom at best is sorry-food ; 
And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick. 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood?" 
Oo, 'twas a juat reward that met thy crime*- 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch, ' 
To worship, not aoproaeh that radiant whites 

And well mighl sudden venfveanoe light on such 
As dared, like thee^ meet impiously, to bite. 

Thou should'st hsve gazed at distance, and admired, 

Murmured thy adoration, and retired. 

Thou'rt welcome to the town ; bat why coesa bere 

To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee 7 
Alas the little blood I haveis dear, 

And thin will be the banouet drawn from me. 
Look round-^the pale-eyea aister8,in my ceU, 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine^ dw«D. 

Try some plump alderman ; and suck the blood 
Enriched with generous wine and coetly meatf 

In well-filled skins, soft as thjr native mod, 
Fix thy light pumn, and raise ihv freckled t&BL 

Go to the men tor whom, in ocean's halls, 

The oyster bleeds, and the gteen turtle aprawla. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee : and noW ^ 

The ruddy cheek, and now the mddier noaa, 
Shall tempt thee aa thou flattest round the brow; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings^ . 

No angry hand sbsll rise to brash thy wii^is. 
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HISTORY. 



GREECE. 



The Greeks are an ancient people, whose origin is 
elouded with fable. All that we know, during the 
present or preceding period^ of the descendants of Ja- 
phet, who peopled Europe, is comprised in the history 
of tMs nation. 

We date the commencement of the Greeks, as a 
community, from the founding of Ar^os by Inachus, 
who anrired in Greece, from Phcenicia, 1856 B. C. 
Sicyon is by some thought to have been founded before ; 
but we incline to the opinion that Egialtes, a son of 
Inachus, was the founder of Sicyon. 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece were extremely 
nide and savage, scarcely one degree superior to the 
brutes. They lived on herbs and roots, and lay either 
in the open fields, or. at best, sheltered themselves in 
dens, clefts^ and hollow trees. An improvement of 
their condition occasionally took place ; but Greece for 
some ages, was in a continual state of fluctuation. 
They were unacquainted with letters till the time of 
Cadmus, who is hereafter to be mentioned. 

The general names by which the natives of Greece 
were known to old historians, were Graioi, Hellenists. 
Achaei, Pelasgi. But the most ancient name of all 
applied to this country, is generally admitted to be that 
of Ionia, which the Greeks derive from Ion ; but Jose- 
phus derives it from Javan the son of Japheth. 

The several states, except Argos atid Sicyon, which 
at length constituted Greece, had at this time, no sep- 
arate existence. They sprang up afterwards, during 
the latter part of the present period, as there will now 
b« occasion to mention. In Argos, the descendants of 
Inachus, having retained possession of the throne for 
more than 300 years^ were deposed, 1511 years B. C, 
by Danaus, an Egyptian fugitive, who became the found- 
er of a second dynasty, denominated Beiidse, from his 
father, Belus. At a much later period, Perseus, a sove- 
reign of Ar^s, having built Mycens?, transferred the 
kingdom thither. It was at length conquered by the 
Heraclidflp, and united to Lacedcemon. It ma^ be here 
noticed, that only two of the Grecian states, viz. Lace- 
daemon and Messenia, appear to have been founded 
by native Greeks ; the rest were established by the 
rarious branches of the Celtic family of Uranus, with 
the exception of Athens, which owed its origin to an 
Egyptian. Prior to these establishments, and cren 
long after them, almost every village had its petty 
tyrant, who bore the title of king. A name has occa- 
sionally escaped oblivion. Laws we do not find amon? 
them, before the times of the Athenian archons. Until 
that period, all depended on the will of the sovereigns ; 
only in peiplexed cases, they consulted some oracle, of 
which the two most celebrated were, that of Jupiter at 
Dodona, and that of Apollo at Delphi. 

Gecrops, a native of Egypt, is universallv allowed to 
have founded Athens, 1556 years B. C. At this time 
he arrived in Attica, with a colony of his countrymen, 
and built twelve small villages or cities, of which 
Athens waa one. He gave laws to the wild inhab- 
itants, whom he divided into twelve tribes, ^nd insti- 
tuted marriage among them. The first altar in Greece 
was raised by him to Jupiter. 

The successpr of Ceerops was Granans. In this 
VoL.n. 23 - *-■■' 



I time happened the famous deluge of Deucalion, in 
Thessaly. The third kinff of Athens was Amphie* 
tfon, who founded the celebrated Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil. 

The delude of Deucalion owed much of its import- 
ance to the imaginations of the poets. It was proba- 
bly only a partial inundation. In the reign ot Am- 
phictyon, a famine occurred, during which Ericthonius, 
said to be the son of Vulcan, arrived from Egypt with 
a supply of corn, and taught the natives the art of agri- 
culture, for which he was raised to the throne in the 
room of Amphictyon. 

Corinth, another of the Grecian states, was founded 
1520 years B. C, but did not receive the name of Co- 
rinth till it was rebuilt, 1410 years B. C. It originally 
formed a part of the kingdom of Sicyon, and was after- 
wards included in that of Argos, till Sysyphus, some 
time in the following period, seized it for his posses- 
sion. Thebes, a state of Greece also, was founded by 
Cadmus. The city, though begun by him, was finish- 
ed by Amphion and Zethus. He introduced letters 
into Greece, 1519 years B. C. Thebes he built a few 
years afterwards. Cadmus is supposed to have been 
of Phoenician extraction. To him are ascribed 16 let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet. He thus essentially con- 
tributed to the literary distinction which Greec^e after- 
wards attained. Lacedaemon, or Sparta, another dis- 
tinguished state of Greece, was founded by Lelex, 1516 
years B. C, but received its name from Lacedaemon, 
Its fourth king. The government continued in the 
family of Lelex till the return of the Heraclidae to the 
Peloponnesus, an event to be noticed in the coming 
period. Sparta was called aAer the name of the wife 
of Lacedaemon, the great grand-daughter of Lelex. 
Sparta properly belongs to the metropolis — Lacedcemon 
to the kingdom at large. The Peloponnesus, in which 
Lacedaemon "^as situated, was the southern part o£ 
Greece. IWorM Dlqikt|«L] 



MYTHOLOGY. 



SALUS. 

'* The goddess Salus was so much honoured by the 
Romans^ that anciently several holy days were ap- 
pointed in which they worshipped her. There was a 
gate at Rome called Porta Saiutaris, because it was 
near to the temple of Salus. The Augurium Sa- 
lutis was formerly celebrated in the same place. It 
was a kind of divination, by which they begged leave 
of the gods that the people might pray tor peace. 

FIDELITY. 
'* Fidelity, says St. Augustim had her temple and 
altar, and sacrifices were performed to her. They 
represented her like a venerable matron sittins upon a 
throne, holdine a white rod in her right han^ and a 
great horn of plenty in her left 

T7NDERSTAN0INO. 
"Good Sense, or Understanding, (Jlfen«,) was made 
a goddess by the Romans, that they might obtain a 
sound mind. An altar was built to her in the capitoL 
by M. iBmilins. The praetor Attilios rowed to mula 
a chapel to her; which he peifonned when he waa 
created duomvir. _,.-^€-v.;' 
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" Ai the Romaps were, above all things, csreful of 
dieii liberty, especially af^er the expuUiua of ibe kinga, 
when they ael themaelves at liberty, so they built a 
temple to Liibetty, among the Dumber of iheii other 
goddesses. 

PECUMA. 

"The Romans Invoked Fecunia as i goddess, that 
th^ mi^ht be rich. They worshipped the god ^scu- 
laniu, ine father of ArgeniioDs, that thev might bi 
plent^ of brD£s nod silver; and esteemea ^sculan 
the father of Argeniinus, because brass money was 
used before silver. ' I wonder,' says St. Augusttn, 
'that Aurious was not mode a god after Argeniinus, 
because silver money was followed by gold.' To this 
goddess, Money, now many apply their demotions to 
thi» day ! what tow* iIo they make, and at what altars 
do they importune, that they may fill their cnffers L 
'If (hey have ihosc gcds,' says Meander, 'gold and 
ailvuat home, ask whatever you please, you snail have 
it, the very gods iheraselvea will be at your aerrice.' 
RISUS, • 

" i^argns ridiculously erected an image, amooe the 
LacMKroonians, to the God Risus. The Tbessaloni- 
au, of the city of Hypata, every year 
tlua god with great jollity. 

BONUS GEMDS. 

" The god Bonus Genius had a temple in the way 
thai leads to the mounmio MEcnalus, as says Pausanias. 
At the end of the supper, ihey offered a cup to him, 
filled with wine and water; which was called ' The 
grace cup.' Some say ihe cup had more water than 
grille ; others aay the contrary. 
PAHE. 

"Paoaaniaa and Plnlarch say, that (here vere tem- 
plet dedicated to fame. She is thus finely and deli- 
cately described by Virgil. 

FitnB, tlie gicBI ill, from small beBinnitiK growi, 
Swifl from rho first, and every momsni linnRB 
New viftonr to her flixtiu, n«w pinions (o bsr wint^ 
Soon mows the f>aai}i to psBntic ate, 
Her feet on earth. neribrebaBd in Iheskiea. 
Enru'd igiinM the ooda, retengdU Earth 
Pradue'd h«- laat of the TiMniaa bmh. 
3wifi ia ber walk, more swift her wio)^ haslft 



r sacrificed to 



A monitroiis phantom, hmriUe and vaal i 
Ae manr plomsa aa raiae bar lefljr Kifdil, 
•• many pierclDji Bye* enlarge her sight ; 
HillipDi of ap'nmn muulhs lu Pame belrait. 
And ev ry moitlh is flimiahed with a lonRiie i 
And round wiih lial'ningaan tb* flyiliB pUsoa ia hi 
itie filla the peacefiil uniTerse with criea ; 
Ko alombera avci close lur wakabi] ayea I 



buaineas, aod her ctin^ deli|di> 



ler ctin^ delij) 



THE II4FEBKAL REGIONS. 
" 0«w was the can, and downward aa it went 
From the wida moalh, a rocky, nnigti deaeent i 
' idherelheaccenBgloomrgrovedefendas 



elake exienda, 
era, void of luAt, 
rhiaam^fliiiht, 



No bird presumea to _. , .. 

Such deadlj- ilenehet from the de^ith anae, 
And Bieainmg sulphur, which infecia the akiea ; 
Hence do the Orectan barda their legendi moke, 

"The pBssap 



that leads to these infernal domin- 
. dark cave, through which you pus 
by B steept rocly descent till yon arrive at a glotmiy 
ffrave, and an tinnarigable lake, tilled Avemiis, fiom 
whicD such iwisoDODS vapours arise, that no birds can 
fly over it; for in their flight they fall down dead. 

" The monsteis at the entrance of bell are those 
fatal evils which bring desiraction and death npon 
mankind^ by means of which the inhabitants of these 
dark regions are greatly augmented ; and those evils 
are care, aorrow, diseases, old age, frights, famine, 
want, labour, sleep, death, sting of conscience, force, 
fraud, strife, and war. 

" Juat in Ibe sate, and in the jaws of Hall, 

Revenfnful Care and euUen Sorrow dwell g 

And piile Diaeasea, and r^Noins Ag& 

Want, Pear, atid Famine'a utinaialed rage : 

Here Toil and Death, and Death'a half bmttaer, Slaen 

(Farms lerrihie to view.) ib«tr acniry kaap. 



CHAHON. 

"Charon is an old. deerejiid, long-bearded fellow: 

he is the fenymen of nell ; his name denotes Ihe un- 

^racefulness of his aspect. In the Greek language he 
IS called Por/AjTieti», (hat is " ferryman." The fol- 
lowing beautiful and elegant picture of him is drawn 
by the pen of Virgil. 

There Charon alandi, wbo nilea the draery coaatat 

A sordid god ; down from hta hoary chin 

A length of beard deaeenda, uncomb'd, unclean; 

Hie eyes like hollow fumacea on lire ; 

A girdle fonl with greaaa binds his obacena allirs. 

He apmads hia canvaas, with hia pole be ateeia: 

The truth ta of (lilting ghoBi a in bia ibin bottom beara. 

Helook'd inj'esTS, yet in hia years wereaeen 

A youthful vutonr, and aulumnnl green. 

" He is waiting to take and carry over to the other 
side of the lake the souls of the dead, which are 
flocking on the sbores in tn>ops. Yet he takes do( all 
promiscuously who come, but such only whose bodies 
are buried when they die ; for the tinburled wandei 
about the shores a hundred yeare, and then ate cmrried 



"But first they pay Charon his fare, which is at 
least a halfpenny. ' 

" There are three or four rivers to be passed by the 
dead. The first is Acheron, which receives them 
when they come first. This Acheron was the son of 
Term or Ceres, born in a. cave, and conceived withoni 
a father; and because he could not endtirc light, he 
ran down into hell and was changed into a river whose I 
waters are extremely bitter. I 

" The second is Styx, which is « lake rather ihaD a 
river, and was formerly the daug|hter of Oceanas, and I 
the mother of Ihe goddess Victoria by AcberoD, When 
Victoria was on Jupiter's side in his war against the 
Giants, she obtained this prerogative for he' mother, I 
that no oath that was sworn among the gods by her nam* 
should ever be violated ; for if any of die goda broke . 
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an oftth sworn by Styx, they were banished from the 

nectar and the table of the gods a year and nine days. 

This is the Stygian Lake, by which, when the gods 

swore, they obsenred their oath with the utmost scru- 

puloasness. 

'* The sacred stream which heaven's imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. 

" The third river, Cocytns, flows oat of Styx with 
a lamentable, groaning noise, and imitates the howl- 
ing and increases the exclamations of the damned. 

" Next comes Phlegethon, or Puriphlegeton, so call- 
ed because it swells with waves of fire, and all its 
streams are flames. 

''When the souls of the dead have passed over these 
four, rivers, they are afterwards canied to the palace 
of Pluto, where the gate is guarded by Cerberus, a dog 
with three heads, whose body is covered in a terrible 
manner with snakes instead of hair. This dog is the 
porter of hell, begotten of Echidna, by the giant Ty- 
phon, and b described by Virgil and by Horace. 

StretchM to his kennel, monstrous Cerberus round 

From triple jaws made all these realms resound. 

Hell's gnsly porter let you pass, 

And frown d and listen d to your lays ; 

The snakes around his head ^ew tame, 

His jaws no longer glow'd with flame, 

Nor triple tongue was stain'd with blood j 

No mors his breath with venom flow'd." 



MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 



The following accoon^of a Literary Society, the 
members of which belong To the working class, is con- 
densed from a paper addressed to the prbprietors qf 
large manufactories by the Secretary of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce. 

li is justly remarked by this gentleman that the mere 
acquisitions of reading and writing only serve to open 
the door to knowledge ; and, unless we are induced to 
pass the portal, the stores which lie within will still 
remain useless to us. No efforts, however assiduous, 
for acquiring intellectual treasures in the exercise of our 
mental powers^ can be so successful or satisfactory as 
where men unite together to grapple with ignorance, 
and mutually to instruct each other. The formation ot 
societies for this purpose cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. An account of such an institution formed in 
Glasgow for the improvement of a single body of work- 
men will strongly illustrate these remarks. 

The Gas Light Chartered Company of that city con- 
stantly emnloys between sixty and seventy men in the 
works ; twelve of these are mechanics, and the others fur- 
nace-men and common labourers of different descriptions. 

In 1821, the manager of the works 'proposed to these 
men to contribute each a small sum monthly, to be laid 
out in books to form a library for their common use. 
He informed them that if they agreed to this, the Com- 
pany would give them a room to keep their books in, 
which should be heated and lighted for them in winter ; 
that in this room they might meet every evening through- 
out the whole year to read and converse, in place of 
going to the alehouse, as many of them had oeen in 
the practice of doing; that the Company would further 
i^ive tbern a present of five guineas to expend on books ; 
and that the management of every thing connected with 
the measure should be intrusted to a committee of 
themselves, to be named and renewed by them at fixed 
periods. Fourteen of the workmen were induced to 
agree to the plan. A commencement was thus made. 
For the first two years, until it could be ascertained 
that the members wonld take proper care of the books, 
it was agreed that they shoula not remove them from 
the readinor-room, but that they should meet there 
every evening to peruse them. After this period, how- 
ever, the members were allowed to take the books 
home; and they then met only twice a week at the 
reading-room, to change them, and converse upon what 
they had been reading. The increase of the number 
of the subscribers to the library was at fii^t very slow, 



and at the end of the second year the whole did not 
axnount to thirty. But from conversing twice a week 
with one another at the library upon the acouisitions 
the^r had been making, a taste tor science ana a desire 
for information began to spread among them. Vbey 
had, a little before this tiooe, obtained an atlas, wU^, 
they say, led them to think of a pair of globes. Ol^ 
of their members, by trade a joiner, who had tkt ad- 
vantage of attendiiij^ two courses of lectures iB the 
Andersonian Institution, volunteered, on the thinl'year 
after the formation of the society to explain to its mem- 
bers the use of the globes. This he did one ereniug 
in every week, and succeeded so well that he ofiered 
on the other meeting in the week to give an account 
of some of the principles and processes in mechanics 
and chymistry, accompanied with a few experiments. 
He next, and while he was still going on with his lec- 
tures, undertook, along with another of the workmen, 
to attend in the reading-room during the other evenings 
of a week, and teach arithmetic to such of the mem- 
bers as chose. The society now made very rapid pro- 
gress, and its members were induced to make a new 
arrangement by which the labour of instructing was 
more equally divided. 

The individuals of the committee agreed among 
themselves to give in rotation a lecture on chymistry 
or mechanics every Thursday evening, taking Momy 
for their text-book in the one, and Ferguson in the 
other. The plan is still pursued. It is intimated a 
fortnight before to the person whose turn it is, that 
be is to lecture from such a page to such a page of 
one of these authors. He has these fourteen days to 
make himself aofuainted with the subject ; and ha is 
authorized to claim, during that period, the asststaace 
of every member of the society in preparing the chym- 
ical experiments, ormakin^f the little models, of ma- 
chines for illustrating his discourse. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in this unique pvo- 
cess of instruction, that there has been no backward- 
ness found on the part of any of the individuals to un- 
dertake to lecture in his turn^ nor the slightest diffi- 
dence exhibited in the execution. This is attrftvted. 
solely to its being set about without pretension or aih 
fectation of knowledge, and merely as a meaaa of 
mutual improvement. 

On the Monday evenings the society has a volimtary 
lecture from any one of its members who chooses to 
give notice of his intention, on either of the branches 
of science already mentioned, or upon any other ikseful 
subject he may propose. And there is with the gene- 
ral body the same simple unhesitating frankness, and 
disposition to come forward in their turn, that exist 
among the members of the committee with regfard |o 
the lectures prescribed to them. It may be interesting 
as well as useful to mention some of the subjects of toe 
different lectures that were given durinfi^ the first three 
months after this plan was adopted. Those deliverea* 
by the members of the committee consisted of eleren. 
on mechanics, including the application of the meelisni' 
ical powers ; one on magnetism and . electricity ; one 
on wheel-carriages ; one on the primitive form of crys-* 
tals ; and one on hydrostatics. The voluntary lectures 
treated on the air-pump, chymistry, dec. besides many 
practical subjects, sucn as boring and mining, Bur 
Humphrey Davy's lamp, the construction of a cotn- 
mill, and a description of Captain Manby's intentitai 
for the preservation of shipwrecked, seamen. 

The effect of this society was soon found to be moet 
beneficial to the general character and happiness of the 
individuals composing it. It may readily be coneelTed 
what a valuable part of the community the whole of 
our manufacturing operatives might become if the necH* 
pie employed in every ]an?e work were enabled to 
adopt similar measures. What might we not then be 
entitled to look for. in useful inventions and diseoTe* 
ries, from minds awakened and invigorated by the self 
discipline which soth a mode of instruction tetpxMfi 
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The Gas Company beug fully mware of the bene- 
ficial coasequeuces resultiuK froni the iustructiou of 
theii work-people, fitted up for their use, in the latter 
eai.af 1824, a more commodious loom for their meet- 
ings, with B small laboratory and workshop attached 
to it, where the experiments are conducted, and the 
models to be used in the lectures are prepared. Pre- 
Tiously to this time the men had made for themselves 
an air-pump and an elecliifying machine, and some of 
' them are coaatantly engaged in the laboratory and 
workshop during theii apare hours. At the end of 
three yeara from ita conuneocement the whole of the 
workmen, with the exception of about fifteen became 
membera of the society, and these were withheld from 
joining in consequence of their inability to read. The 
others said to tbem, " Join us and we will teach you 
to read." It is gratifying to know that this inTiiation 
has not been made ia Tain) and that at the present 
lime thia association, now amooating to upwards of 



seventy persons, comprehended nearly all thou em- 
ployed about the works. 

The Rules of the society, which hare been framed 
by the members themselves, are simple and judicious. 
Kvery person on becoming a member pays seven shil< 
lings and sixpence of entrance money. This sum is 
taken from him by iusIalmentSj and is paid back to him 
should he leave the gas works, or lo his fomily or hetra 
should he die. Besides this entrance money, each 
member contritnites three halfpence weekly, two-thirds 
of which go to the library, and one-third to ttae use of 
the laboiatOTV end workshop. The weekly lecturea 
are continued during the winter months, and the mem- 
bers are permitted to bring to these any of their GOot 
who are above seven and under twenty-one years e4 
age. Additions have from time to time been made to 
the chymieal and mechanical apparatus, and the libn 
ry now contairu seven hundred TDlnmes. 
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A N«w Custom noose is ncrw erecdiut on the lite of 
the old one, at the comer of Wall and Nassau streets, 
sztendius to Fine r-trosL The following is a descrip- 
tion of toe contempla.ed building. 

Thebuiidlngistobe 177 feet lon^, and 89 feet wide ; 
Utd the foixi Bad order of the buildmg to be nirailar to 
that of tnti Parthenim at Athena. It is to stand on a 
basement story, ascended by nineteen steps from Wall 
street, and six slens ou Pine street. There are to be 
eight Grecian Dmic cuuimna at each front, and fifteen 
columus and anta on each side attached to the walls. — 
Tharais also to be a second row of six smaller columns 



back of and parallel with those of the main front, ieav 
ing a space of ten feet between the two rows ; and nine 
feet between the inner row and the front wall of th> 
building. Back of the two extreme columns of the in- 
ner row there are to be two ants, and six ants attached 
to the wallsof theiearfronI,teavinsBspaceofeightfeet 
and a half between the columns ana antte. There will 
thus be twenty-fouroutsidecolumns, five feet eight inch 
es diameter at the bottom, and thirty-two feel high, in- 
cluding the capital, and eighlee '" ~ "'- ■'~ 
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amiu of tbfl mua front wilt be torn feet eight iDches 
diameter at boltom, aod the entR to correspond. The 
baildioK is to be two stories high, except tlie ^reat bnsi- 
nets hul, part of which is to be *kiilted as hirh as the 
roof will pennit, and its centre finished with a dome 
■ixtf-two feel in diameter. — This hall will occnpy the 
eestre of the bnilding, and will be one hundred and fif- 
leva feet long, leariag a small vestibule at each end to 
enter from. It is to ^ seventy'Seven feet wide in the 
centrtpart, which i» a circle of sereoty feet diameter, 
with the length and breadth of the room extending be- 
yond its circamfereDce to these dimensions i and the 
nor parts so extended beyond the circle are thirty-three 



and a half feet wide, leavlnj six roomi uid three eir- 
cnlnr staircases in the foor eoroers, the two largest 
rooms to be twenty-four by (weuty-one feet esch, be- 
sides a square staircase in the rear, and three Taulls 
for papers at the two ends of each vestibule. The same 
diitsion of room is made in the second story. Nearly 
the same nnmber, shape, and sizes of rooms are had in 
the basement, as above in the other stories, leavine all 
(be area of the same shape md size as the great liall 
immediately about il; with the addition of sixteen fluted 
doric columns to support the vaulting and the pavement 
under the dome of the great hall. 

IIInrTirkHltli.1 



NATURAL HIBTOKT- 



"The Mulcts an miermediate creature, sprinzin^ 
from the union of the male ass with the mare, or of (he 
hone with the female ass (the former being ilic best ;] 
and it accordingly inherits the small legs and hand- 
some shape of the horse, and the long ears and cross 

n the back, which characterize its more humble parent. 

1 obstinacy it surpasses the latter i but it is valuable 
for its Burenesi of foot, which enables it to pass with 
rafety along the most tremeodoos precipices, if lefl to 
the guidance of its own insiinci. The Mule is fond 
of lundtome trappings, and is lon^r lived than eiiber 
the horse or the ass. Nature denies it the power of 

.miiauiu; its race. In one or two ioslincea, nowever, 
*D eiception lias occurred to this rule." 
The above engraving is taken from a Mule often 

leen in the ice cart of Mr. Wortendyke of this city. 

EDUCATION. 

ON THE POLICY OP ELEVATtNO THE STANDARD 
OF- FBMALG EDUCATION, 

t J l iM i l lo Lbs Americu LjreMua, Mif. IBM- 

le importance of education seems now to be 
unirerully admitted. It has become the fovoorile sub- 
)«ct of tome of the wisest and most gifted minds. It 



has incorporated itself with the s^int of our vigoroaa 
and advancing nation. It is happily defined by one of 
the most elegant of onr living writers, — as the ' matd 
of the preterU age, acting wwi the mind of the nwA' 
It willV readily perceived how far this machine sur- 
passes the boasted lever of Archimedes, — since it 
undertakes not simply the movement of a mass ol 
matter, the lifting ol^ a dead planet frum its place, that 
it might fall, perchance, into the sun and be annihilated, 
— but the elevation of that part of man whose power 
is boundless, — and whose progress is eternal," the 
raising of a race, ' made but so little lower than tb" 
angels,' to a more entire assimilatioa with superic^ 

In the benefits of an improved system of Kdocaii*"'' 
the female sex are now permitted liberally to particip"": 
The doors of the temple of knowledge, so tong b»n** 
adjust them, have been thrown open. They are *"" 
vited to advance beyond its threshold.— The Mosl«"* 
mterdict that guarded its hidden recesses is remove'd- 
The darkness of a long reign of barbarism and *»* 
Ulusions of an age of chivalry, alike vanish,— and t^e 
circle of the sciences, like the shades of Eden, gl»** *' 
welcome a new guest. . 

While gratitude to the liberality of this fre»t •" 
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free nation is eminently: due fzom the feebler sex, thev 
have still a boon to request. They ask it a^ those al- 
ready deeply indebted, yet con3ciou$of ability to make 
a more ample gift profitable to the ^ver as well as the 
receiver. It seems desirable that their education should 
combine more thoroughness and solidity, that it should 
be expanded over a wider space of time, and that the 
depth of its foundation should bear better prop(^ion to 
the height and elegance of its superstructure. Their 
training ou^ht not to be for display and admiration, to 
sparkle amid the froth and foam of life, and to become 
enervated bv that indolence and luxury, which are sub- 
versive of tne health, even the existence of a republic. 
They should be qualified to act as teachers of knowl- 
edge, and of goodness. However hif h their station, 
this ofiice is no derogation from its dignity, — and its 
duties should commence whenever they fi^d themselves 
in contact with those who need instruction. — The 
adoption of the motto, that to teach is their province, 
will inspire diligence to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and perseverance in the beautiml mechanism of pure 
example. 

It IS requisite that they who have in reality, the 
moulding of the whole mass of mind^ in its first 
formation, should be profoundly acquainted with the 
structure and capacities of that mind ; that they who 
nurture the young citizens of a prosperous republic, 
should be able to demonstrate to them, from the broaa 
annals of History, the blessings which they inherit, and 
the wisdom of preserving them, the value of just laws, 
and the duty of obeying them. It is indispensable that 
they on whose bosom the infant heart is laid, like a 
germ in the quickening breast of spring, should be 
Vigilant to watch its first un foldings, and to direct its 
earliest tendrils where to |wine. It is unspeakably im- 
portant, that they who are commissioned to li^ht the 
lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it with pure 
oil ; that they in whose hand is intrusted the welfare of 
a being never to die, should be able to perform the work, 
and earn the wages of Heaven. 

Assuming the position that females are by nature 
designated as teqfhersy and that the mind in its most 
plastic state is th^ir pupi), it becomes a serious inquiry, 
w?i€a they will be likely to teach. They will of course, 
impart what they best understand, and what they most 
value. They will impress their own peculiar linea- 
ments upon the next generation. If vanity and folly 
are their predcnninant features, posterity must bear the 
likeness. If utility and wisdom are the objects of 
their choice, society will reap the benefit. This in- 
fluence is most palpably operative in a government like 
our own. Here the intelligence and virtue of everyin- 
dividual jiossesses a heightened relative value.— The 
secret springs of its harmony maj be touched by those 
whose birth-place was in obscurity. Its safety is in- 
terwoven with the welfare of all its subjects. 

If the character of those to whom the charge of 
schools is committed has been deemed not unworthy 
the attention of law-givers, is not her education of 
consequence, who begins her labour before any other 
instructer, whopre-occupies the unwritten page of being, 
who produces impressions which nothine on earth can 
efface, and stamps on thecradle what will exist beyond 
the grave, and be legible in eternity 1 

The ancient republics overlooked the worth of that 
half of the human race which bore the mark of physical 
iofirmity. Greece, so exquisitely susceptible to the 
principle of beauty, so skilled in wielding all the elements 
of grace, failed to appreciate the latent excellence of 
woman. If, in the brief season of youth and bloom, 
she was fain to admire her as the acanthus-leaf of her 
own Corinthian capital, she did not discover, that like 
that very column, she might have added stability to the 
temple of freedom. She would not believe that her 
virtues might have aided in consolidating the fabric 
which philosophy embellished and luxury overthrew. 
Rome, notwithstanding her pris^eval rudeness, and 



the ferocity of her wotf-aars'd gisetnesv Mcms roan 
correctly, than polished Qroece, to hare estimated the 
' weaker vessel.' Here and there^ upon the storm driven 
billows of her history, the form of woman is distinctly 
visible, and the motner GUacchi still stands forth in 
strong relief, amid that imagery, over which time has 
no power. Yet where the brute force of the warrior 
was counted godlike, the feebler sex were prized, only 
in their approximation to the energy of a sterner nature, 
as clay was held in combination with iron, in the feet 
of that mysterious image which troubled tnevisi^msof 
the Assyrian king. 

To some of the republics of South Amencs, the first 
dawn of liberty gave a light which Greece and Rome, 
so long her favoured votaries, never beheld. Even in 
the birth of their political existence, they discovered 
that the sex whose strength is in the heart, might exert 
an agency in modifying national character. New 
Grenada set an example which the world had not before 
seen. Ere th^ convulsive strug^es^of revolution had 
subsided, she unbound the cloistered' foot of woman, and 
urged her to ascend the heights of knowledge. She 
established a college for females, and gave its super- 
intendence to a lady of talent and erudition. We look 
with solicitude toward the result of this experimenL 
We hope that our sisters of the ' cloud-crowned Andes,' 
may be enabled to secure and to difiuse the blessing 
of education, and that from their abodes of domestic 
privacy, a hallowed influence may go forth, which shall 
aid in reducing a chaos of conflicting elements to order, 
and symmetry, and permanent repose. 

In our own country, man. invested by his maker with 
the 'right to reign, has nobly conceded to her, who was 
for ages a vassal, e<juality of intercourse, participation 
in knowledge, guardianship over his dearest possessions, 
and his fondest hopes. He is content to ' bear the 
burden and heat oi the day,' that she may dwell in 
plenty and at ease. Yet from the very felicity of her 
lot, dangers arise. She is tempted to rest in superficial 
attainments, to yield to that indolence which spreads 
like rust over the intellect, and to merge the sense of 
her own responsibilities in the slumber of a luxurious 
life. These tendencies should be neutralized by an 
education of utility, rather than of ornament; Sloth 
and luxury, the subverters of republics, should be 
banished from her vocabulary. It is expedient that she 
be surrounded in youth with every motive to perseve- 
ring industry, and severe application ', and that in ma- 
turity she be induced to consider herself an ally in the 
cares of life, especially in the holy labour of rearing 
the immortal mmd. While her partner stands on the 
high places of the earth, toiling for his stormy portion 
of that power or glory from wmch it is her pnvuege to 
be sheltered, let her reel that to her, in the recesses of 
the domestic sphere, is intrusted the culture of that 
kaowledge ana virtue, which are the strength of a 
nation. Happily ^secluded from lofty legislation and 
bold enterprise, with which her native construction has 
no aflSnity ; she is still accountable to the government 
by which she is protected, for the character of those 
who shall hereafter obtain its honours, and control its 
functions. 

Her place is in the quiet shade, to watch the little 
fountain, ere it has breathed a murmur. But the foun- 
tain will break forth into a stream, and the swelling 
rivulet rush toward the sea ; and she, who was first at 
the fountain head, and lingered longest near the infant 
streamlet, might best guide it to right channels ; or, if 
its waters flow complaining and turpid, could truest 
tell what had troubled their source. 

Let the age which has so freely imparted to woman 
the treasures of knowledge, add yet to its bounty, by 
inciting her to gather them with an unremitting and 
tireless hand, and by expecting of her the highest ex- 
cellence of which her nature is capable. Demand it 
as a debt — Summon her to abandon inglorious ease. — 
Aioose her to pnctiae and to enforce those rirtues, 
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wkich sustain the simplicity, und pramote the perma- 
nance of a great republic. Make her answerable for 
the character of the next generation. — Give her this 
solemn charge in the presence of 'men and of angels,' 
— gird her to its fulfiimeut with the whole armour of 
education and piety, and see if she be not faithful to 
her ofispring, to her country, and to her God ! 

Li, rx« S> 

CHARACTER OP WASHINGTON. 

No matter what may be the birthplace of such a man 
as Washington. No climate can claim, no country 
can appropriate him ; the boon of Providence to the 
human race : his fame is eternity ; his residence crea- 
tion. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the 
disgrace of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in 
which he had his origin : if the heavens thundered and 
the earth rocked, yet, when the storm passed, how pure 
was the climate tnat it cleared ; how bright in the brow 
of the firmament was the planet it revealed to us ! In 
the production of Washington, it does really appear as 
if nature was endeavouring to improve on herself, and 
that all the virtues of the ancient world were but so 
inany studies preparatory to the patriot of the new. 
Individual instanced, no doubt, there were; splendid 
exemplifications of some single qualifications : Cesar 
was merciful; Scipio was continent; Hannibal was 
patient ; but it was resenred for Washington to blend 
them all in one, and like the lovely master-piece of 
the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow of associated 
1>eauty, the pride of every model, and the perfection of 
every master. 

As a general he marshalled the peasant into a vete- 
ran, and supplied by discipline the absence of experi- 
ence. As a statesman, he enlarged the policy oi the 
cabinet into the most comprehensive system ofgeneral 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, 
and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier 
and the statesman, he almost added the character of 
the sage. A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
crime of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any 
stain of treason ; for ag&^ression commenced the con- 
test, and a country called him to the command ; liberty 
unsheathed his sword ; necessity stained, victory re- 
turned it. If he had paused here, history might doubt 
what station to assign him ; whether at the head of her 
citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But 
the last glorious act crowned his career, and banishes 
hesitation. Who, like Washington, after having freed 
a country, resigned her crown, and retired to a cottage 
rather than reign in a capitol. Immortal man ! He 
took from the battle its crime, and from the conquest 
its chains : he left the victorious the glory of his Self- 
denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the retri- 
bution of his mercy. Happy, proud America ! The 
lightnings of heaven yielded to your philosophy I The 
temptations of earth could not seduce your patriotism ! 

Phillips. 



CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 
From the Journal of an Offlcer. 

The changes efiected both in the dress and manners 
of the inhabitants at Constantinople, and in the style 
of the city itself, since I last visited it in 1818, were to 
me most surprising and unexpected. Certainly the 
greatest portion of the imposing appearance of the 
Turks is the recent reform in their costume, which 
formerly was rich, elegant and varied : but under this 
present Frank or European garb, they have become an 
ill-dressedj slovenly, nay. in most cases, a ridiculously 
mean-looking race. Tne crimson stufied cap, sur* 
mounted by a blujg s))read tassel, descends low on the 
eye-brows, and how deeply must its enemies sigh after 
the proud and fanciful turoan ! The younger and less 
respectable Turks who have adopted the new costume, 
put on short round jackets with upright collars but- 
toned to the chin, and, according to the seasoDi wear 



very loose calico or wodllekiCJdssac trcmsenu The older 
and' more respectable classes inake use ot long surtout 
coats, with stiflf, straight collars ; waistcoats, loose 
trousers and the black shoes, cbmnlete the dress ; and 
sometimes a dirty white neckcloth is tied uncomforta- 
bly about their throats. To conceal, however, this 
cruel abolition of a beautiful national dress, a military 
cloth cloak is worn by the Effendis, which conceals the 
horrors of their present habiliments. So alterc;^ are 
the gentry of the new costume^ that I should say their 
next step would be to turn Chnstians. The European 
drees was never intended for a Mohammedan, or even 
an Asiatic. 

It is astonishinffthe effect dress has on the human 
race. Thus the Turks became more dignified and 
slothful than by nature they were intended to have 
been, because they could neither manage on foot the 
arrangement of their heap of clothes, nor walk with 
comfort in their slippers. Since the tails of their coats 
have been clipped, certainly they move about with more 
activity. The sword is more rapid in the work of con- 
version than the tongue. The Sultan uses the former 
weapon without any remorse ; and it must be confess- ( 
ed after a.11 that the Turks are a dastardly people, ea- 
sily intimidated, submissive and cringing. 

This has become apparent since the destruction of 
the Janissaries. Military costume is the fashionable 
dress of the day ; whilst all copying from the Sultan, 
wear their beards of the same length as his, and pull 
their caps equally low over their foreheads. The na- 
tional colour for the army is blue. I never saw a bet- 
ter behaved body of men than the new troops, trained 
and regimented on the European principle ; they are 
always ready to give assistance to foreigners when re- 
quired. 

The city of Constantinople is much improved by 
being kept very clean, by the erection of new bazaars, 
by the embellishment of the old ones, and by the guar- 
dianship of a very vigilant police. The streets are 
now free from all rubbish and ofiensive objects ; no 
notice is taken of foreigners ; and even European fe- 
males without the slightest change of costume, may 
walk through every part unmolested and almost unob- 
served. 

Last Friday we went to see the Sultan on his week- 
ly visit to a mosque, to hear divine service. It was on 
the Pera side of the Bosphorns. About five thousand 
infantry, with a powerful band^ were drawn out in one 
line from the entrance of the place of worship, to re 
ceive him. They must have been a part of the select 
corps, since the men were very well dressed, and re- 
markably good I looking, stout, and tall. They hand- 
led their arms well, and were steady. We were placed 
under the veranda of a coffee house, close to which the 
Sultan passed. His Majesty was preceded by six led 
horsesj saddled and bridled m the Kuropean manner, 
with nchly embroidered shabrack ; then came double 
files of mounted pages, dressed in various coloured 
jackets, and white trousers, officers of the household, 
adies-de-camp, and other military attendants ^nd last 
ly, the favourite Meer Allace, or General of the Guards, 
Hoosain Pacha. To these succeeded the Sultan, im 
mediately followed by a personal guard of infantry, 
composed of remarkaoly nne young men. He wore 
the scarlet Military cap, embroidered round the sides, 
and surmounted by a rich gold tassel, the long bullion 
of which hun^ like a fringe over its crown. A cloak of 
sky blue cloth with straight embroidered collar almost 
concealed his under dress, a light cloth jacket, buttoned 
close up to the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere 
trousers, and boots with spurs. On his left oreast 
shone a beautiful diamond star. His sabre and belt 
were European, as also his saddle and bridle. For a 
moment I could scarcely place faith in my sight, so 
changed was this haughty monarch '^ of the sea and 
earth" from what I had seen of him some years back, 
moving in the fuU awfubiess of Asiatic majesty. The 
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waving plumes of a mnltitude of shattarsy or ronning 
footmen, then screened him from the gaze of his suo- 
jects ; he was home on hy his horse at a movement 




pbweiful sovereign 

uniform, very similar to that of a light cavalry officer, 
with florid complexion, active, inquisitive gaze, and 
heard almost dipt to Uie chin. I must say. Sultan 
Mftmood seemea to enjoy his emancipation from all 
the thraldoms of pomp and ceremony. In about half 
an hour the Sultan returned, and every part of the pro- 
cession was managed without the slightest noise or 
confusion. Though, I iniagine, the Sultan must have 
moments of great uneasiness, regarding his personal 
safety he does not hesitate lo move amongst the 
crowded streets, or apparently shun occasions when 
attempts might be maae on his life. 

Persons who by a long sojourn in Constantinople 
have acquired a consideraole and more than superficial 
knowledge of Turkish afiairs, assert that tne late 
changes and ameliorations, instead of retard iog^ will 
accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman Government. 
The spirit of the people has been broken, and both na- 
tional and religious reeling humbled and outraged. It 
is an arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed even 
with great wisdom and resolution to reform a nation, 
particularly a nation professing the Mohammedan 
faith ; yet I should say, that such has apparently been 
effectea in Constantinople ; and. judging superficially, 
we would deem it the capital or a prosperous and vig- 
orous government. The public buildings are undergo- 
ing general repair, old edifices are removing to be 
erected anew, and every where there is a stir denoting 
activity. Yet these signs of improvements are only 
observable in Constantinople, whilst the provinces 
are oppressed, misruled and absolutely detenceless. 
If the system pursued by the Sultan does not pro- 
duce the results anticipatea by many even to the regene- 
ration of his people, certainly the body of the nation 
has been relieved from the insolence and lawless hab- 
its of the Janissaries ; and those predatory bands of 
horsemen, the Dehlees and Hytees, no longer pillage 
the country. Criminals are now with facility seized 
and punished, and for years the Turkish empire has 
not been so tranquil, or so secure to foreigners, travel- 
lers, or merchants. — United Service Journal, 



ANCIENT BURYING GROUND. 

The following account respecting several ancient 
burying grounds, in the State of Tennessee is by the 
Rev. Mr. Gwinn, an aged and respectable member of 
the Methodist connexion, and who resides in the sec- 
tion of the country where they are located. 

" In the county of White, State of Tennessee, near 
the town of Sparta, there have been discovered three 
buiy ing gorunds, wnere a very small people are depos- 
itea in tombs (coflEms) of stone. The greatest length 
of the skeleton is nineteen inches. — Some of these peo- 
ple appear to have lived to a great age — their teeth 
Deing worn smooth and short, while others are^fuli 
and long. Many of the tomos (graves) have been 
opened and the skeletons examined. The graves are 
about two feet deep ; the cofiSns are of stone, made 
by laying a flat stone at the bottom, one at each end, 
and one over the corpse. The dead are all buried with 
their heads towards the east, and in orden laid on their 
backs, and their hands on their breasts, in the bend of 
their left arms is found a cruise or mug, that woidd 
hold nearly a pint, made of ground stone or shell of a 
gray colour, in which is found, one, two or three shells 
supposed to be sea shells. — One of these skeletons had 
about the neck 94 pearl beads. There are many of 
these burying grounds. Near the one which I exam- 
ined is the appearance of an ancient town. The bones 
found in these graves are strong and well set, and the 



whole frame appeals to be well formed. These gimv*- 
yards are in extent an acre and a half. 



A PHILOSOPHICAL HOAX. 
Judge Breckenbridge, the elder, had a deadly hostil- 
ity to philosophical societies, against which he waged 
a war of extermination in the papers, and in the cele- 
brated satirical work, Teafue O'Keffan. Few persons 
living knew the cause of his ire, wnich fell under my 
observation at the time the provocation was given. In 
the year 1785 or 1786, he was a candidate lor a seat 
in the lesnslature of Pennsylvania, for Allegany 
county. Parties ran high — ana he was elected by the 
constitution party, (the democrats,) under the idea that 
he would advocate some measures which they had very 
much at heart ; among the rest the reception of a cer- 
tain species of province money, in payment of arrears 
due for lands in that country. To the surprise and 
indignation of his constituents, he not only voted, but 
made a powerful speech against the last measure. He 
was then naturally and violently denounced by the 
democratic party. About this period he became a 
candidate for membership in the American Philoso- 
phical Society, to which his talents gave him a claim 
superior to that of most, and perhaps nearly equal to 
that of any, of the members or that body. The " deep 
damnation" of his vote respecting the province money, 
was an inexpiable sin in the opinion of the majority 
of the members, who were ultra democrats; and he 
was accordingly blackballed. This irritated him highly, 
and led him to the warfare against the Society, and 
against all similar institutions. The Judge said that 
he was wont to delight in hoaxing this Society ; and 
among other tricks which he'had played them he nar- 
rated the two following. He stole his grandmother's 
fan, and covered it for a considerable time in a mud 
puddle. Having disguised it as completely as in his 
power, he sent it to the Society with an elaborate de- 
scription to prove that it was the wing of a baU It 
was received with due solemnity, and a vote of thanks 
was passed to the donor. A debate arose as to the 
species of bat to which it belonged-^and a committee 
of seven was appointed to ascertain whether it was 
the wing of a Madagascar or Candia bat. The com- 
mittee sat three weeks, and after consulting Buffon's 
Natural History and Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 
they reported that it must have belonged to a Mada- 
^scar nat. It was pronounced the greatest curiosity 
m the Museum, except a large sheet of brown paper 
which he had hung up in the chimney and disp^ised 
with soot and dirt, and palmed upon the Society at 
part of a Brahmin's shirt. — M. Carey, 



The Arabians recommended patience by the follow- 
ing proverb : " Be patient, and the mulberry-leaf will 
become satin." 



POETRY. 

UNES TO A YOUNG MOTHER.~SpaA«in. 

YoonR mother ! what can feeble friendabip say 

To sooth the anguish of this moornfiil day? 

They, they alonc^ whose hearts like thine have bled* 




How vain all earthlv power to hush thy wo ! 
Grod cheer theei chiidlees mother! 'tis not Riven. 
For man to ward the blow that falla from Heav's. 

IVe felt it all— as thou art leeUnR now ; 
Like thee, with stricken heart and aching brow, 
I've sat and watched by dying beauty's bed, 
And burning tears of hopeless anguish shed i 
I've gazed upon the sweelt but pallid face^ 
And vainly tried some comfort there to trace . 
I've Iisten«i to the short and struggling breath! 
I've seen the cherub eye grow dim u death ; 
Like thee Fve veiled my bead in apeeehleas gloooi, 
And laid my firat-bom m the mlmt tomb. 



SECTION XXIV. 



THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

^ Mr. SchooIcraA's Narrative of his ExplorinffExpedi* 
iion to the heads of the Mississippi has just been pub- 
lished. The following description of his discorery of 
..he extreme source — the very fountains of the great Fa- 
ther of Waters, is graphic and interesting : 

" A fog prevented our embarking until live o'clock in 
the morning, (13th) and it was then impossible to dis- 
cern the objects at a distance. We found the channel 
above the Naiwa, diminished to a clever brook, more 
decidedly marshy in the character of its shores, nut not 
presenting in its plants or trees, any thing particularly 
to distinguish it from the contiguous lower parts of the 
stream. The water is still and pondlike. It presents 
some small areas of wild rice. It appears to be a fa- 
vourite resort for the duck and teal, who frequently rose 
up before us, and were aroused agEon and again by our 
progress. An hour and a half diti:^ently employed, 
brought us to the foot of Ossowa Lake. We halted a 
moment to survey it. It exhibits a broad- border of 
aquatic plants, witn somewhat blackish waters. Perch 
abound in it. It is the recipient of two brooks, and may 
be regarded as the source of this fork of the Mississippi. 
We were precisely twenty minutes in passing through 
it. We entered one of the brooks, the most southeny 
in position. It possessed no current, and was fillea 
with broad-leaved plants, and a kind of pond-lily. — We 
ai^ared to be involved in a morass where it seemed 
equally impracticable to make the land, or proceed far 
by water. In this we were not mistaken ; Oza Windib 
soon pushed his canoe into the weeds, and exclaimed, 
Oma m^manna (here is the portage.") A man who is 
called upon for the first time to debarx in such a place, 
will look about to discover some dry spot to put hi« 
feet upon. No such spot however existed here. We 
stepped into rather warm pond water, with a miry bot- 
tom. After a hundred yards, or more, the soil became 
firm, and we soon began to ascend a slight elevation, 
where the growth partakes more of the character of a 
forest. Traces of a path appeared here, and we sud- 
denly entered an opening affording an eligible spot for 
landing. Here onr baggage was prepared for the por- 
tage. The carbonaceous remains ot former fires, the 
bones of birds, and scattered camp poles, i)roved it to 
be a spot which had previously been occupied by the 
Indians. The prevailing growth at this place is spruce, 
white cedar, tamarack, and gray pipe. Here we break- 
fasted. 

" Having followed out this branch of the Mississippi 
to its source, it may be observed that its existence, as a 
separate river, has hitherto been unknown in our geo- 
graphy. None of the maps indicate the ultimate se- 
paration of the Mississippi, above Cass Lake, into two 
forks. Little surprise should therefore be manifested 
that the latitude of the head of this stream is found to 
be incorrect. It was not, however, to be expected that 
the inaccuracy would be so great as to place the actual 
source an entire degree south of the supposed point. 
Such, however, is the conclusion established by present 
observations. 

" The portage from the east to the west branch of the 
river, is estimated to be six miles. Beginning in a 
marsh, it soon rises into a little elevation of white ce- 
dar wood, matted with fallen trees, and obscured with 
moss. From this, the path emeiges upon dry. ground, 
Vou II. U 



It soon ascends an elevation of oceanic sand, having 
boulders and bearing pines. There is then another 
descent, and another elevation. In short, the traveller 
now finds himself crossing a series of diluvial sand 
ridges, which form the height of land between the 
Mississippi Valley and Red River. This ridge is lo- 
cally denominated Hauteur dcs Terres, where it is 
crossed in passing from Lac Plaie to Ottertail Lake, 
from which point it proceeds northward, separating the 
tributaries of the Kiver des Corbeaus from those of 
Red River. It finally subtends both branches of the 
Mississippi, putting out a spur between the east and 
west forK, wnich intersects the portage, crosses the west 
of Itascan fork about the point of the Kakabykonce, or 
Little Rock Falls, and joining the main ridge, passes 
north-eastward ly of Lac Travers and Turtle Lake, and 
is again encountered in the noted portage path from 
Turtle Lake to Red Lake. It is, in fine, the table land 
between the waters of Hudson's Bay and the Mexican 
Gulf. It also gives rise to the remotest tributaries of 
the River St. Louis, which, through Lake Superior and 
its connecting chain, may be considered as lurnishing 
the head waters of tne St. Lawrence. This table land 
Is probably the highest in North-western America, in 
this longitude. 

"Every step we made in treading these sandy eleva- 
tions, increased the ardour with which we were carried 
forward. The desire of reaching the actual source of 
a stream so celebrated as the Mississippi — a stream 
which La Salle had reached the mouth of, a century 
and a half (lacking a year) before^ was perhaps pre- 
dominant ; and we followed our guides dow n the sides 
of the last elevation, with the expectation cf momen- 
tarily reaching the eoal of our journey. What had 
been long sought, at last appeared suddenly. On turn- 
ing out of a tnicket into a small weedy opening, the 
cheering sight of a transparent body of water burst 
upon our view. It was itcuca Lake — the source of 
the MUsissippV^ 

Itasca Lake is in every respect a beautiful sheet of 
water, seven or eight miles in extent, lying among hills 
of diluvial formation, surrounded with pines which 
fringe the distant horizon and form an agreeable con- 
trast with the greener foliage of. its immediate shores. 
Its greatest length is from southeast to northwest, with 
a southern prolongation or bay, which receives a brook. 
The waters are transparent and bright, and reflect the 
foliage produced by tne elm, lynn, maple, and cherry, 
together with other species more abunaant in northern 
latitudes. The lake itself is of irregular form, which 
will be best illustrated by the following sketch : It has 
a singular island, upon which we landed, after an hour's 
paddling from the spot of our arrival and embarkation. 
We found here the forest trees above named growing 
promiscuously with the betula and spruce. The bones 
of fish and tortoise, found at the locality of former In- 
dian camp-fires, indicate the existence of these species 
in the lake. We observed a deer standing in the mar- 
gin of the l^e. And here as well as throughout the 
lakes of the reeion, we found the duck, teal and loon in 
possession of their favourite seclusions. Innumerable 
shells, (a species of helix,) were driven up to the head 
of the island. Other parts of the lake yield a small 
species of the unio. which were found strewing the bed 
ofji^Qollet, Aiid it may here b0 i^i^^rked tb^t.tbii 
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shell exists, in the largest and heaviest species hereto- 
fore knowD, in the K)west parts of this stream — the 
Mississippi having its origin here. 

The outlet of Itasca Lake is perhaps ten or twelve 
feet broad^ with an apparent depth of from twelve to 
eighteen inches. The discharge of water appears to 
be copious compared to its inlet. Springs may how- 
ever, produce accessions which are not visible, and this 
is probable, both from the geological character of the 
couAtiy, and the transparency and coolness of the 
water. 

The height of this lake above the sea, is an object of 
geographical interest, which, in the absence of actual 
survejr, it may subserve the purposes of useful inquiry 
to estimate. From notes taken on the ascent it cannot 
be short of 160 feet above Cass Lake. Adding the es- 
timate of 1330 feet, submitted in 1820, as the elevation 
of that lake, the Mississippi may be considered to 
originate at an altitude of say 1500 feet above the At- 
lantic. Its length, assuming former duta as the basis, 
and computing it through Itascan or west fork, may be 
placed at 3160 miles — 182 of which comprises an 
estimate of its length above Cass Lake. ltd general 
course in ascending, above the latter point, is north of 
west as far as the Lac Travers, — then south to its pri- 
mary fork, which it continued, following up the east 
fork to Kubbakuana Lake, ami for some distance further. 
It then varies a short distance, north and northwest, then 
southwest and south, and finally southwest, to its main 
source in Ossowa Lake. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



PLUTO. 

^ Pluto is king of hell, son of Saturn and Ops. and 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune. He had the m/ernal 
dominions allotted to him, not only because in the divi- 
sion of his father's kingdom the western parts fell to his 
lot, but also, because the invention of burying, and of 
honouring the dead with funeral obsequies, proceeded 
from him : for the same reason he is thought to exer- 
cise a sovereignty over the dead. Look upon him, he 
sits on a throne covered with darkness, and discover if 
you can, his habit, and the ensign of his majesty more 
narrowly. He holds a key in his hand, instead of jbl 
sceptre, and is crowned with ebony. 

''Sometimes he is crowned with a diadem ; and some- 
times with the flowers of narcissus^ or white daffodils, 
and sometimes with cypress leaves: because those 

Slants most please him, and especially narcissus, since 
e stole away Proserpine when she gathered that flower. 
Very often a rod is put into his hand in the place of a 
sceptre, with which he guides the dead to hell : and 
sometimes he wears a headpiece, which makes him 
invisible. His chariot and horses are of a black 
colour, and when he carried away Proserpine, he rode 
in his chariot. The key which he holds in his hand 
signifies that when once the dead are received into his 
kingdom, the ^ates are locked against them, and there 
is no regress thence into this life again. 

" His Greek name Plouton or Pjuto, as well as his 
Latin name Dis, signifies wealth. The reason why 
he is so called, is, because all our wealth comes from 
the lowest and most inward bowels of the earth ; and 
because, as Cicero observes, all the natural powers 
and faculties of the earth are under his direction ; for 
all things proceed from the earth, and so thither again. 
The name Hades, by which he is called among the 
Greeks, signifies aark, gloomy, and melancholy. His 
name Februus^ comes from the old word fehnw. be- 
cause purifications and lustrations were used at tune- 
rals : whence the month of February receives also its 
appellation : at which time especially, the sacrifices 
called Februo were offered by the Romans to this god." 

PLUTUS. 
" PlUttts wu the son of Jason, or Jasius, by Ceres : | 



he was blind and lame, injudicious, and timorous. And 
truly these infirmities are justly ascribed to him ; for, 
if he were not blind and injudicious, he would never 

Eass over ^ood men, and heap his treasures upon the 
ad. He is lame, because great estates come slowly. 
He is fearful and timorous, because rich men watch 
their treasure with a great deal of fear and care. 

PROSERPINE. 

" Proserpine is the queen of Hell, the Infernal Juno, 
the 'lady,' as the Greeks commonly call her^) and 
the most beloved wife of Pluto, the aaughter oi Ceres 
and Jupiter. She is called both Proserpine and Libera. 

" When all the goddesses refused to marry Pluto, 
because he was so deformed, he was vexed at this con- 
tempt and scorn, and troubled that he was forced to 
live a single life ; wherefore in a rage, he seated him- 
self in a chariot, and arose on a sudden from a den in 
Sicily, where he discovered a company of very beau- 
tiful virgins gathering flowers in the sequestered fields 
of Enna. One of them, Proserpine, pleased him above 
the rest, for she surpassed them all in beauty. He 
carried her with him from that place, and on a sudden, 
sunk into the earth near Syracuse. In the place where 
he descended a lake arose : and Cicero says, the peo- 
ple of Syracuse keep yearly festivals there, to which 
great multitudes of both sexes resort. 

" The nymphs, her companions, were grievously 
affrighted, and fled away. In the mean time Ceresy 
the mother of Proserpine, seeks her daughter among 
her acquaintance a Ions time, but in vain. She next 
kindled torches by the names which burst out from the 
top of the mountain .£tna, and went with them, to 
seek her daughter throughout the whole world ; nei- 
ther did she ^ive over her vain labour, till the nymph 
Arethusa fully assured her, that Proseipine was stolen 
by Pluto, and carried down into bis kingdom. In 
great anger, she immediately hastened and expostulated 
with Jupiter concerning the violence that was offered 
her daughter; and the god promised to restore Proser- 
pine again, if she had not yet tasted an^ thing in helL 
Ceres went joyfully down, and Proser|>ine, full of tri- 
umph and gladness, prepared to return into this world ; 
but Ascalaphus reflected that he saw Proserpine, while 
she walked in Pluto's orchard, pluck a pomegranate, 
and eat some grains of it ; therefore her journey was 
immediately stopped. Ceres being amazed at this new 
misfortune, and incensed at the fatal discovery of As- 
calaphus, turned him into an owl, a bird said to be of 
an ill omen, and unlucky to all that see it : but at last, 
by the importunity of her prayers to Jupiter, she ex- 
torted this favour from him, that he should peroiit 
Proserpine to live half the year at least with ner. in 
heaven, and the other ball below in hell, with ner 
husband. 

The goddess now in either empire pways, 
Six months with Ceres, six with Pluto slays. 

'* Proserpine afterwards loved this disagreeable bus- 
band so much, that jealous of Mentha, she changed 
her into a mint, an herb of her own name. 



NOX AND MORS. 

*'Nox is, of all the gods, the most ancient : she was 
the sister of Erebus, and the daughter of the first Cha- 
os ; and of these two, Nox and Erebus, Mors {Deaths 
was born. She is represented as a skeleton, dressed 
usually with a speckled garment and black wings : but 
there are no temples, nor sacrifices, nor priests conse- 
crated to Mors \ because she is a goddess whom no 
prayers can move, or sacrifices pacify. 

SOMNUS AND MORPHEUS. 
<' Somnus (^Sleep) is the brother of Death, and also 
hath wings, like her. Iris, who was sent by Juno to 
the palace of this god, mentions the ^eat benefits that 
he bestows on mankind ; such as quiet of mind, tran- 
quillity, freedom from oare^ and refreshment of the 
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spirits, by^ which men are enabled to proceed in their 
labours. In this palace there are two gates, out of 
which dreams pass and repass : one of these gates was 
made of clear ivory, through which false dreams pass ; 
the other was siade of transparent horn, and through 
that gate true visions come to men : 

Two gates the silent hoase of sleep adorn : 
Of ponshed iv*ry this, that of transparent horn. 
True visions through transparent horn arise; 
Through polished iv'ry pass deluding lies. 

^^ Morpheus, the servant of Somnus, who can put on 
any shape or figure, presents these dreams to those 
who sleep ; he brings them from a great spreading elm 
in hell, under whose shade they usually sit. 

MINOS. RHADAMANTHUS, AND ^ACUS. 

" These three are the judges of hell, and are be- 
lieved to hold council over the souls of the dead, be- 
cause they exercised the offices of judges in Crete with 
the greatest prudence, discretion, and justice. The 
first two were the sons of Jupiter by Europa : the last 
was the son of Jupiter by .^Elgina. When all the sub- 
jects of queen JEgixia were swept away in a plague, 
beside ^acus, he begeed of his father that he would 
repair the race of mankind, which was almost extinct ; 
Jupiter heard his prayer, and turned a great multitude 
of ants, which crept about a hollow old oak, into men, 
who afterward were called Myrmidones, from (^tnur- 
i7»e.r^ which word signifies an ant. 

" These three had their particular province assigned 
by Pluto in this manner: Rhadamanthus was appoint- 
ed to judge the Asiatics, and ^acus the • Europeans, 
each hol(&ng a staflf in his hand ; but Minos holds a 
golden sceptre and sits alone, and oversees the judg- 
ments of Khadamanthus and ^acus ; and if in their 
courts there arose a case that was ambiguous and dif- 
ficult, then Miuos used to take the cognizance thereof, 
and decide it. 



THE MOST FAMOUS OP THE CONDEMNED IN HELL. 
TyPH(EUS, OR TYPHON, 
" The son of Juno, had no father. So vast was his 
magnitude that he touched the east with one hand, 
and the west with the other, and the heavens with the 
crown of his head. A hundred dragons' heads grew 
from his shoulders ; his body was covered with feath- 
ers, scales, rugsed hair, and adders ; from the ends of 
his fingers snakes issued, and his two feet had the 
shape and folds of a serpent's body ; his eyes sparkled 
witn fire, and his mouth belched out flames. He was 
at last overcome, and thrown down ; and, lest he should 
rise again, the whole island of Sicily was laid upon 

him. 

TITYUS 

" The son of Jupiter and Elara^ was bom in a subter- 
raneous cave, in which Jupiter hid his mother, fearing 
the anger of Juno. She brought forth a child of so pro- 
digious a bulk, that the earth was rent to give him a 
pa-^sac^e out of the cave ; and thence he was believed 
to he tlie son of the enrth. Juno afterwards persuaded 
this giant to accuse Latona of criminal conduct : for 
which Jupiter struck him with thunder down into hell : 
there he lies, stretched out, covering nine acres of 
crround with his body ; and a vulture continually gnaws 
his liver, which grows again every month. 

PHLEGYAS. 
" Phlegyas was the king of the Lipithoe in Thessalia, 
and the father of the nymph Coronis. When he heard 
that Apollo had deceived his daughter, he went in- 
anj^er and fired the temple of Apollo at Delphi : for 
which the enraged god shot him through the body with 
an arrow, and mflieted on him the following punish- 
ment. A great stone hangs over his head, which he 
imagines every moment will fall down and crush him 
to pieces. Thus he sits, perpetually fearing what will 
never come to pass; which makes nim frequently call 



out to men, to observe the rules of justice and the pr^ 
cepts of religion: 

LeuD justice hence, and don't despise the gods." 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE ZEBRA. 

" The Zebra is the handsomest and most elegantly 
clothed of all quadrupeds. He has the shape and 
graces of the horse, the swiftness of the stag, and a 
striped robe of black and white alternately disposed 
with so much regularity and symmetry that it seems 
as if Nature had made use of the rule and compass 
to paint it. These alteroate bands of black and white 
are so much the more singular, as they are straight 
parallel, and very exactly divided, like a striped stuff, 
and in other parts extend themselves not only over the 
body, but over the head, the thighs, the legs, and even 
the ears and the tail ; so that, at a distance, this ani- 
mal appears as if he were surrounded with little fillets, 
which some person had disposed in a regular man- 
ner, over every part of the body. In the females; these 
bands are alternately black and white; in the male, 
they are brown and yellow, but always of a lively and 
brilliant mixture, upon a short, fine, aud thick hair ; 
the lustre of which still more increases the beauty of 
the colours. The Zebra is, in general, less than the 
horse, and larger than the ass ; and, although it has 
often been compared to those two animals, and called 
the Wild horsCf and the Striped Ass, it is a copy 
neither of the one nor the other, and might rather ce 
called their model, if all was not equally original in 
Nature, and if every species had not an equal right to 
creation. 

*' The Zebra is uot the animal the ancients have in- 
dicated under the name onagra. There exists in the 
Levant, the eastern parts of Asia, and in the northern 
parts of Africa, a beautiful race of asses, who, like the 
finest horses, are natives of Arabia. Tnis race differa 
from the common, by the size of the body, the slender- 
ness of the legs, and the lustre of the hair ; they are 
of a uniform, but commonly of a fine mouse colour, 
with a black cross upon the back and the shoulders ; 
and sometimes they are of a bright gray colour, with a 
flaxen cross. The Zebra is also of a aifierent climate 
from the onagra, and is only to be met with in the 
most eastern and the most southern parts of Afriea, 
from Ethiopia to the Cape of Good Hope^ and thence 
to Congo ; it exists neither in Europe, Asia, nor Ame* 
rica, nor even in all the northern parts of^frica : those 
which some travellers tell us they have seen at the 
Brazils, have been transported thither from Africa; 
those which others are recounted to have seen in Per- 
sia and in Turkey, have been brought from Ethiopia ; 
and, in short, those which we have seen in Europe are 
almost all from the Cape of Good Hope. This point 
of Africa is their true climate, their native country, 
and where the Dutch have employed all their care to 
subject them and to render them tame, without having 
been hitherto able to succeed. That which we have 
seen, and which has served for the subject of our de- 
scriptiouj was very wild when he arrived at the royal 
menagerie in France; and he was never entirely tamed: 
nevertheless, he has been broken for the saddle, but 
there are precautions necessaij*: two men held the 
bridle, while a third was upon him. His mouth is Tery 
hard ; his ears so sensitive, that he winces whenever 
any person goes to touch them. He was restifi^ like 
a vicious horse, and obstinate hs a mule ; but, perhaps, 
the wild horse aud the onagra are not less intractable ; 
and there is reason to believe, that if the Zebra were 
accustomed to obedience and tameness from his earliest 
years, he would become as mild as the ass and the 
norse, and might be substituted in their room. 

" The Zebra is chiefly found in the southern paits 
of Africa ; often seen near the Cape of Gk)od Ilcpft ; 
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anJ a penkltjr of fiftf sU'dDlIar!) is inflicted on any 
petitio who iliools one of them. Such of them as are 
caught alive are presented (o the goreraoT. Several 
have been brought la England, but, except in one in- 
stance, ihey hare all displayed ^eatwildnesB, and eren 
ferocity. The eveeptioa was id that which was burnt 
■om« v«ari ago at Kxeter 'duutge. I( WDtild ftllov 



young children to be put upon its bacV, and wm once 
ridden from (he Lyceum to Pimlico; but it was bred 
and reared in Portugal, from parents half recliiiined. 
In several other cases Zebras have allempted to injure 
spectators, and have not even spared their keeper;. 
The voice of this creature is thought -to hare a dis^tant 
leaemblance to the umnd of a post bom. 



THE ZEBRA OP THB PLAINS. 



'' The Zebra which we hare ^ust described is con- 
fined to the mountains ; the subject of the above cut 
inhabits the Sat parts near the Cape. Till very re- 
cently, the difference between them was not accurately 
understood. ' The ground colour of its whole body 
(says Mr. Bennett) is white, interrupted by a regular 
■enes of broad black stripes extending from the back 
BCtOHS the sides, with narrower and fainter ones inter- 
rening between each. Over the haunches and shoul- 
ders tnese stripes form a kind of bifurL-ation, between 
the divisions of which there are a few transverse lines 
of the same colour: hut these suddenly and abruptly 
cease, and are not continued on the legs, which are 
perfectly white. Along the back there is a narrow lou- 
gitudinal line, bordered on each side with white. The 
mane is throughout broadly and deeply tipped with 
black, and is marked by a continuation of tue trans- 
verse bands of the neck. The lines of the face are nar- 
row and beautifully regular; from the centre of the 
forehead they radiate downwards over the eyes ; along 
the front of the muzzle they are longitudinal, the outer 
ones having a curve outwards ; and on the sides they 
fonn broader transverse bands. Prom the confluence 
of these bands, on the extremity of the muzzle, the nose, 
and the lower Kp, those parts become of a nearly uni- 
fom blackish brown. The tail is white; there is no 
longitudinal ventral line : eai a large black patch occu* 

Eies the posterior part of tbe ear^ near the tip. The 
oofs are moderately large, deep in front, shallow be- 
hind, and much expanded at their margin.' " 

THE BROWN (X)ATL 
" This animal of which we are now about to treat, 
manv authors have called coaU-mondi. It is of a 
traaller size than the rackoon ; its body and neclc, its 
head and nose, are of a more lengthened form ; its 
upper jaw is an inch, or an inch and a half longer than 
to* lower one J and its snout, which is moveable in 



every direction, turns up at the point. The eyes of the 
Coali are also smaller than the eyes of the rackooo, on J 
are surrounded by three white spcts^ its hair is lang;er 
and coarser, its le^ are shorter, and its feet Icmger ; but, 
like the rackoon, its tail is diversified with rings, alier- 
naielv black and fulvous ; and to all its feet there arc 

" This animal has a practice of eating its own tail, 
which, when not mutilated, is longerthaa its body, and 
which it generally reals aloU, and can move with 
eaee in any direction. 



" From this circumstance one general inference may 
be drawn; namely, that in those parts which are elon- 
gated to a great degree, and of which the extremities 
are consequently very remote from the centre of feeling, 
that feeling must be weat and the more so, the greater 
tbe distance and the smaller the part. 

" As for the Coati in other respects, it is an aniraal ol 

Erey, which subsists on flesh and blood, which, like the 
», dextroys smalt animata and poultry, hunta for the 
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MOUNTAIN TR-WiXLlNG IN SOUTH AMERICA. 



Tiarellers in England, or even iboae who may have 
passed over ihe Py renees or Alps, can bsve but a faint 
idea of the labour and danger of crossing the Andes, 
that immease mountain chain by which the continent 
of South America ia intersected^ from its soulbern lo 
its most nurlhern eitremily, dividing Peru and Chili, 
on the western coasts, from Columbia and Brazil on 
the eastern. Many uf the Passes are upwards of 
19,000 feet, or nearly four miles, in perpendicular 
height, above the level of the sea. In some parts men 
wbo have made il their sole occupation carry the pas- 
senger up the most steep and dangerous paths in a 
kind of chair fastened to their backs ; but in general, 
ibe journey ix made by travellers mounted on that 
patient and sure-footed animal, the mule. 

The above engraving is from a print in the Travett 
of Colonel Hamilton, who, in 1823. visited South 
America, as chief commissioner from tne king of Great 
Britain lo th^ republic of Columbia. It represents a 
perilous situation common to the traveller in these ter- 
rific regions, when his safety depends wholly on the 
suie-fooledness of his mule. In the Pass along which 
the traveller 1^ oroceediag, the road is separated by a 
rhasm several feet in width, which forms the nionth. 
of a yawning gulf, some hundreds of feet in depth. 
The sagacity shown by the mules, in leaping these 
dangerous openings, which are of common occurrence, 
is a subject of admiration among all travellers who 
have visited these regions. In some places, also, it ia 
necessary to make the descent of immense heights ; 



an undertaking of gieal danger, from thei 
steepness, and the slippery slate of the mule-track. 
" On these occasions, the mules," says Colonel Ham- 
ilton, " take every precaution, and seem to know the 
danger they incur ; for they inspect the road narrowly 
before them, and then place theii fore legs clAse to- 
gether, and slide down on their hams iu a manner 
which Acaicely any one but an eye-witness would 

Major Head, in his Rough Notes of a Journey 
across tke Pampas, gives the following animated 
picture of the preparation of a train of baggage-mules 
tor a journey over the<ie dangerous Passes ; and of 
aome of the easuallies common to these perilous jour- 
oeys. " Anxious to be t,ff" says he " I ordered the 
mules lo be saddled ; as soon as this was done, the 
haff gage mules were ordered to be got ready. Ever^ 
article of baggage was brought into the yard, and di- 
vided into SIX [«rcels (the number of tne baggage- 
mules,) quite diSereot from each other in weigtil and 
bulk, but adapted lo the strength of the different 

" The operation of loading then began. The peoa 
(the driver) first caught a great brown mule wiih his 
la^so, and then put a poncho (a large sbaw] in which 
the natives dress) over his eyes, and tied it under his 
throat, leaving the animal's nose and mouth uncovered. 
The mule stood still, while the captain and peon first 
put on the large straw pack-saddle, which they girthed 
to him, in sucn a manner that nothing could move it. 
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.The articles were then placed, one by one, on each 
side, and bound together, with a force and ingenuity 
against which it was hopeless for the mule to contend. 
" I could not help pitying the poor animal, on seeing 
him thus prepared for carrying a heavy load, such a 
wearisome distance, and over such lofty mountaios as 
the Andes ; yet, it is truly amusing to watch the nose 
and mouth of a mule when his eyes are blinded, and 
his ears pressed down upon his neck in the poncho* 
Every movement which is made about him, either to 
arrange his saddle or his load, is resented by a curl of 
his nose and upper lip, which^ in ten thousand wrinkles, 
is expressive beyond description, of every thing that 
is vicious and spiteful : he appears to be planning all 
sorts of petty schemes of revenge, and as soon as the 
poncho IS taken ofF, generally begins to put some of 
them into execution, either by running, with his load, 
against some other mule, or by kicking him. How- 
ever, as soon as he finds that his burden is not to be 
got rid of, he dismisses, or perhaps conceals his resent- 
ment, and instantly assumes a look of patience and 
resignation. 

" As I was looking up at the region of snow, and 
as my mule was scrambling along the steep side of 
the rock, the captain overtook me, and asked me if I 
chose to come on, as he was going to look at a very 
dangerous part of the road, which we were approach- 
ingp to see if it was passable, before the mules came 
to It. In half an hour we arrived at the spot. It is 
the worst Pass in the whole road over the Cordillera 
mountains. The mountain above appears almost per- 
pendicular, and in one continued slope down to a rap- 
id torrent that is raging underneath. The surface is 
covered with loose eairth and stones, which have been 
brought down by the waters. The path goes across 
this slope, and is very bad for about seventy yards, 
being only a few inches broad ; but the point of danger 
is a spot where the water, which comes down from 
the top of the mountain, either washes the path away, 
or covers it over with loose stones. In some places, 
the rock almost touches one's shoulder, while the pre- 
cipice is immediately under the opposite foot, and 
high above head are a number of loose stones, which 
appear as if the slightest touch would send them roll- 
ing into the torrent beneath, which is foaming and run- 
ning with great violence. As soon as we had crossed 
the Pass, which is only seventy yards long, the cap- 
tain told me it was a very bad place for baggage- 
mules ; that four hundred had been lost there ; and 
that we should probably also lose one. He said, that 
he could get down to the water at a place about a 
hundred yards off, and wait there with his lasso, to 
catch any mule that might fall into the torrent ; and he 
requested me to lead on his mule. However, I re- 
solved to see the tumble, if there was to be one, so the 
captain took away my mule and his own, ami while I 
stood on a projecting rock, at the end of the Pass, he 
scrambled down on foot, till he got to the level of the 
water. 

" The drove of mules now came in siffht, one fol- 
lowing another: a few were carrying no burdens, but 
the rest were either mounted or heavily laden. As 
soon as the leading mule came to the commencement 
of the Pass, he stopped, evidently unwilling to proceed, 
and of course all tne rest stopped also. 

" He was the finest mule we had, and, on that ac- 
count, had twice as much to carry as any of the others. 
With his nose to the ground, literally smelling his 
way, he walked gently on. often changing the position 
of his feet, if he found tne ground would not bear, 
until he came to the bad part of the Pass, when he 
stopped ; but the peons threw stones at him, and he 
continued his path in safely, and several others followed. 

" At length, a young mule, carrying a portmanteau, 
with two Targe sacks of provisions^ and many other 
things, in passing the bad point struck his load against 



the rock, which knocked his two hind-legs over the 
precipice, and the loose stones immediately began to 
roll away from under them: however, his fore-legs 
were still upon the narrow path : he had no room to 
put his head there, but he placed his nose on the path 
to his left, and appeared to hold on by his mouth : his 
perilous fate was soon decided by a loose mule, who, 
m walking along after him, knocked his comrade's nose 
off the path, destroyed his balance, and heels over head 
the poor creature instantly commenced a fall, which 
was really quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly 
lashed to him, he rolled down the steep slope, until he 
came to the part which was perpendicular, and then he 
seemed to bound off, and turning round in the air, fell 
into the deep torrent, on his back, and upon his bag- 
gage, and instantly aisappeared." To any other ani- 
mal but a mule, this fall must have been fatal ; he was 
carried down by the stream in spite of all his efforts, 
and, turning the corner of a rock, was given up for 
lost. " At length," the author continues, '' I saw at a 
distance a solitary mule walking towards us ! We in- 
stantly perceived that he was the phaeton whose fall 
we had just witnessed, and in a few moments he came 
up to us to join his comrades. He was, of course, 
dripping wet, his eye looked dull, and his whole coun- 
tenance was dejected, but none of his bones were bro- 
ken: he was very little cut^ and the bulletin of his 
health was altogether incredible." 



THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
Extract from a Letter of Richard Lander to his Brother. 

You know that when we were here together, Abac- 
co. chief of Damuggoo, had been at variance for seve- 
ral years with his brother, the ruler of Atta. On ar- 
riving at the former place from the coast, I was sorry 
to find the brothers, with their respective subjects, 
still engnged in that petty but obstinate and ferocious 
warfare which had distinguished the quarrel at its 
commencement. Determined, if possible, to effect a 
reconciliation between them, I prevailed on our old 
friend Abucco to accompany me to Atta, promising to 
introduce him to his brother, and pledging my life for 
his safety. The meeting took place on the 22d of 
November, and a highly interesting one it was. I assure 
you. Our party, preceded by Jowdie and a few 
drummers, were introduced into a large square enclo- 
sure. The chief, seated on a kind of throne, was sur- 
rounded by all his ma lurns, and a multitude of his at- 
tendants. His wives were seated under a veranda, 
from which were suspended several handsome Tukcy 
carpets, which served them for a screen. Abucco in- 
stinctively drew back as he approached the throne, but, 
taking him by the band, I led, or rather pulled, him 
towards his brother. At this moment his confidence 
seemed to have forsaken him entirely ; his head hung 
down on his breast, and I could feel him tremble vio- 
lently. Whilst I was displaying my presents to ihe 
chiet of Atta, I perceived him several times bestow n 
hasty and displeased look on his brother, who had dis- 
epgaged himself from my hand, and was sitting on 
the ground. Though seven years had elapsed since 
their last meetins, neither of the rulers ut ered a word. 
The curiosity of the chief of Atta having in some 
measure been gratified, I immediately introduced his 
brother to his notice, by paying him a high compli- 
ment, which Abucco had certainly deserved. 1 then 
expressed the regret I felt on witnessing the bad eflecLs 
^of the misunderstanding which had existed between 
them for so many years ; insisted on the necessity of 
brothers living together in harmony ; and said, I was 
determined not to quit the spot until I had established 
a perfect reconciliation between them. The chief was 
extremelv disconcerted, but he made no reply. I then 
desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his brother, 
I took the right hand of each, and pressing both bands 
together, made them shake hands heartily, observing — 
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" Tou an now friends, man may Qod keep yon so." 
The brothers were deeply aSeeied, and neilber of them 
could utter a syllable for sereral seconds afterwards, 
filvery countenance beamed with delight at Che happy 
lerminalioD of the interview, and the multitude gave 
vent to Ilteir feelings in a loud, long, general shout. 
For my pait, I need not say, I cannot tell the heartfelt 
gratification i felt at that moment. But this is not the 
most impOTltDt good that I have been the bumble 
means of effecting at this place. From time imme- 
morial ii has been a custom with the rulers of Alta tc 
sacrifice hiuuan beings on rejoicing days, and on al. 
public Dt^casions. At the interview which I have jusi 
described to you, two poor creatures were brougbi 
before us to be alam, in order that their blood might be 
sprinkled about the yard. I shuddered at the proposal, 
and begged with earnestness that nothing of the kind 
might be done. I asstlred the chief, he would one day 
have to give an account to Ood of every life he might 
wantonly destroy ; and also made him T^nsibte, that 
tbou^-h after death his body would moulder into dust, 
his soul would live for ever, and that it would be hap- 

Ey or miserable in proportion to the good or bad actions 
e had performed, or might yet perform, in this world. 
The chief was evidently much afiected at my words, 
and desired his followers to unbind the intended vic- 
tims, and remove them from the yard. He then made 
a solemn promise to put an end to the custom of aa- 
criScing human beings. As soon as this declaration 
was made known to the mallam", and the crowd of at- 
teodanis in the yard, they all held up their hands in 
token of approbation, and shouted for joy. It is now 
seven or eisni months since this promise was made, 
and 1 am aam>y to say that it has been religiously 
kept. — Lond/Lil. Gazette. 



WATER SPOUTS. 

A Water Spout is an eitraordinary elevation of the 
water at sea, and is frequently very dangerous to ships. 
Its first appearance is in the form of a deep cloud, ihe 
upper part of which is white, and the under black. 
From the lower part of this cloud han^s down a coni- 
cal tube, its largest end at the lop, which is called the 
spout. Under this tube the sea appears in a state of 
boiling agitation — the water rises, and stands as a col- 
umn or pillar, some yards above the common surface ; 
and from its extremity it spreads around in a kind of 
smoke. Many iiiEtances have occurred where (he 
water has nsen wnen no spout has been visible. — 
Water spouts generally appear in warm dry weather, 
acd when the sea is calm. This phenomenon is sun- 
posed, by some, to be oecasioned by electricity, while 
others ascribe it to the meeting of contrary winds. — 
It is, however, admitted, that water spouts frequently 
appear withoat any indications of an adequate cause. 

In the month of July, 1800, a water spout was seen 
rapidly lo approach a ship navigating between Ihe 
Iiipan taluds. It had tae appearance oi a viscid fluid, 



tapering in its descent, and proceeding from tbe clotid 
to join the sea. It moved at the rate of about two 
miles an hour, with a loud sound of rain, passing the 

stern of the ship, and wetting tbe af^er pari of the 
main sail. It was theoce concluded that water spouts 
are not continuous columns of water. 

In November, 1801, about twenty miles from Trieste, 
in the Adriatic sea, a water spout was seen eight miles 
to the southward. Round its lower extremity was a 
mist, twelve feet high, nearly of (he form of an Ionian 
capital, with very large volutes, (he spout resting 
obliquely on its crown. At some distance fitom this 
spout, the sea began lo be agitated, and a mM rose lo 
(he height of about four feet ; a projection (hen de- 
scended from (he blank cloud which was impending, 
aod met the ascending mist about twenty yards abuve 
(he sea, (he last (en yards of (he distance bviiig de* 
scribed with great rapidity. A cloud of a light colour 
appeared lo a^ceod in (his cloud like quicksilver in a 
glass (ube. The first spout (hen snapped a[ about one 
(bird of i(s height, (he inferior part subsiding gradually, 
and the superior curling upward. 

A rumbling noise is often heard b( the time of their 
appearance, which happens generally in those months 
dial are peculiarly subject to thunder storms, and they 
are commonly accompanied or followed by ligh(ning. 
The anally be(ween water spouts and electricity may 
be made visible bv hanging a drop of water (o a wire, 
communica(iog with the prime conductor, and placing 
a vessel of water (mder it. In these circumstunces, 
the drop assumes all (he various appearances of a 
water spout, in its rise, form, and mode of disappear- 
ing. It is inferred, therefore, that the immediate cause 
of (his extraordinary phenomenon is the attraction of 
(he lower part of the cloud for the surface of the 



APPEARANCE OP THE CITY OP MOSCOW. 

The following very interesting description of the 
appearance of the city of Moscow, in 1S14, two years 
after its invasion and destruction by tbe French, is 
copied from the Journal of a British traveller. 

" The toils and fatigues of a long journey were now 
to have some repose ; the long-looked-for object of onr 
cares and wishes was approaching, and the spires ot 
Moscow soon hailed our gladdened sight. When the 
weary pilgrim, with tired limbs, comes in view of (he 
(urreta of Medina, he stops at the distant fonts of the 
city, and his zeal and strength are awakened. In like 
manner did we, at the view of this holy city, feel re- 
freshed and restored. We forgot our (oils^ our suf- 
ferings, and our cares ; and a full and fresh tide 
of enthusiasm carried us along. And here we must 
pause: before us stood the ancient, and once prond 
)t of the mighty Czars, ihe once grand emporium ol 
: North, where the fates of kings and nations were 
proudly wielded ; where despotism had so long 
reared its crest ; where vice had so long held her court ; 
and where the tides of wealth and luxury were for ages 
rolling in, as to a common centre. Here was to be 
seen every thing costly and magnificent ; the grand 
mass of F.uropean and Asiatic splendor— the pride and 
envy of the northern world. This ia the spot we gazed 
on; what a change! Lowly and prostrate it lies, its 
crumbling lowers falling into decay, its proud banners 
torn from their burning walls, end scattering the shiv- 
ered fragments to the hollow winds — ita temples torn 
— ita gates demolished — ita houses ransacked — its 
streets laid waste. One sad and sorrowful picture of 
desolation is thrown around ; wherever the traveller 
IS his wearied eye, it is still the same : he will yet 
the demon of ruin stalking abroad in all the majes- 
ty of devastation, and treading on these mouldering 
Eiles, where once perched (he proud eagle of the noi th ; 
e will see the sorrowing inhabitani sighing over tbe 
ruins of his roofless dwelling, and clinging to the yet 
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warm ashes of those sacred shrines, where so lately 
he had invoked his fathers and bis saints. 

Here, indeed, was a melancholy picture; on erery 
side we turned our eye, fresh objects of dilapidated 
splendour presented themselves ; fresh scenes of fall- 
ing greatness were strewed around, and as we gazed 
on the crumbling heap, we needed not memor^r to give 
outline, we needed not fancy to give colouring— the 
picture was complete. 

The appearance of the city is altogether extraordi* 
nary. The innumerable spires and domes flittering 
in the horizon, powerfully arrest and astonish the be^ 
holder. The extensive plain surrounding the suburbs, 
occupies thousands of acres, uncovered either by trees 
or houses; but bounded at a distance by forests of 
birch. Here the great army of Napoleon spread them- 
selves, before and during the fire, sharing the spoils of 
this devoted city. To this spot were conveyed every 
thing that could be snatched from the all-devouring 
element ; and even the helpless mothers and infants 
came to be^ a covering for their nakedness, but were 
refused at the point oi the bayonet. About two miles 
from the gate is the palace of Peterskoff, embel^ 
lished by Peter the Great, and which he used as his 
favourite residence when at Moscow. It is a huge goth- 
ic brick building, encompassed by a circular wall, with 
regular bastions. One great and vast feature of deso- 
lation surrounds it. The vestiges of war are strewed 
around its mutilated walls. Here Napoleon fixed his 
quarters when he found the Kremlin no longer a place 
of security against the raging flames. 

The entrance to the city exhibits a general scene of 
ruin, and appears from those parts of the houses now 
standing, to nave consisted of brick and wooden houses, 
bundled together, without anv order or neatness. At 
present, nothing more excites the appearance of 
Wretchedness and filth ; as you proceed, the streets 
assume a more regular form, with the remains of splen- 
did edifices, divided from each other by mean hovels 
and gardens ; churches of the most singular and gothic 
forms, with numerous gilded spires and domes, crown 
each other: It is almost impossible^ by any description 
to convey a correct idea Oi this singular appearance. 

At the termination of the street by which w^e entered 
the city, we ascended a gentle elevation, and approach- 
ed a lofty and massive wall, which appeared as the 
bulwark of an interior city. This is partly supported 
by an earthen mound, with a broad open space, tm-ough 
which a muddy puddle runs, called Neglina river. To 
the right of this wall, another immediately appears 
more massive, and on a situation -more elevated^ and 
crowned with gilded spires and domes. This is the 
bulwark of the Kremlin, and the central part of the 
city. Moscow, like St. Petersburgh, is divided by a 
river, the Moskwa. It rises in the government of 
Smoleusko, 80 miles west of the city, and after a cir- 
cuitous course of two hundred miles^ and assuming 
other names, it joins the Volga at Nichney Novojfo- 
rod. The fiver is not navigable, but during the spring 
season, at the dissolving of the ice, flat barges are 
floated within the eastern suburbs. It is crossed by 
a small store bridge, of seven arches, at the souto 
end of the Kremlin, and by another made of wooden 
planks, at a short distance below the north end of the 
Kremlin ; besides these two bridges, there is another 
made of floating planks, in the suburbs, at which the 
barges are moored. That part of the river which flows 
alons the east side of the Kremlin, is very shallow, and 
not nfty yards wide. 



Abstract" fw *< Monthly Abstract^' of General Know- 
ledge. By this arrangement we (shall gain acme room, 
and be enabled to introduce a greater variety of sub- 
jects, as there will be but one article a month on a 
single branch instead of four. 

Geography, which we shall now introduce, will form 
an interesting portion of our work, and its usefulness 
demands that it should be compiled not only with great 
care, but that the latest authorities should in ab cases 
be consulted. Since the publication of the works of 
the most eminent authors, many very important dis- 
coveries have been made by travellers and others, 
which we shall collect and arrange in such a man- 
ner as to form a complete system of Geography. 

The department of Astronomy will also be revived^ 
and illustrated as formerly with new engravings. 

Fuller says, that some impute the bald and thread* 
bare style of the schoolmen to a design, that no vermin 
of equivocation should be hid under the nap of theii 
words. 



AN IJIPROVEMENT. 
Our subscribers being better satisfied to receive the 
Magazine in monthly parts than in weekly numbers, it 
seems unnecessary lojiger to continue the weekly di- 
vision of heads. In our next part, therefore, we shall 
dispense with them, and change our title of *< Weekly 



POETRY. 

SCENE OP MISERV. 

I saw at midnight's lone and silent hour. 
A sorrowing mother with her sleeping babe, 
Waiting in silence the return of bim 
Who was her husband. Pale and wan 
And worn away with grief, she aat 
A picture of dejection, sorrow, and despair. 

Hereyes were full of tears, and as she gazed 
Upon ner senseless infan i as it slept, 
Unconscious of its mother's tears, that flowed 
In secret silence on its sleeping form { 
She thought of other times, tne happier timai^ 
When in the sunshine of her fathers smiles, 
Her mother's tender and paternal care : 

With friends and kindred relatives around, — 
Brothers and sisters in affection joined, — 
She past the happy years of youth away; 
When he,— now levelled with the brutes,— 
Was every thing that's good and virtuoui^ 
And for whom she left a home 
Of peace and happiness, o'er which no clood 
Scarce ever rose to darken what waa joy. 

*Twa8 then the path of life looked plain, 
And the deceitful dream that promised happinee^ 
And spread the path with visionary flowom 
She thought would bloom for ever bright, ^ 
And ne'er be witliered by an adverse blast 

She mused too on the change, that fatal ehaosa* 
Which blasted all her happiness, and made 
The future wear an aspect dark and dismal : 
She thought upon herself: what could she do I 
When he who. in the presence of the Eternal Onsb 
And men, and angels, solemnly did vow, 
That he would guide, protect, and comfort her. 
Was now a poor, debased, and miserable being i 
A slave to his own appetite, and fkllen 
On a level with the beasts. 

Suddenly the step 
Of his approach was heard } I ssw her shrink 
With timid fear, as nearer yet the sound 
Of his return fell on her listening ear. 
It was not always thus. There was a time 
When his return was welcomed back with smfles. 

But it was different now. His tottering steps 
Had reached his door: with trsmbling nana 
'Twas opened. There he stood 
With glaring eyeballs, and a look 
That more became a devil than a man. 
He gazed upon his soirowing wife and eleeping babe 
Without one spark of that aifection which 
Once burnt within, a purs and holy flame. 

Ram had changed 
Affection into haired \ had taken away 
A heart of flesh, and in its stead, 
Had placed a heart of stone ; or such a one 
As dwells within the tiger's breast, 
Wherepity never enters ; and the melting cry 
Of saTOring innocence may plead in vain. 
To find aa entrance to hb savage breast— T. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LoED Bacon classifies all learning relatiyely to the 
three intellectual faculties of Memory, Reason, and 
Imagination. Under the first of these divisions he 
places all that is merely Narration or History, of what- 
ever Idnd it may be. Under the second are contained 
the different sciences, whether they respect the intel- 
lectual or the materia] world. Under the third he 
represents poetry and the fine arts. 

In the investigation of abstract theories and specu- 
lative inquiries, doubtless this is an advantageous* ar- 
rangement. Unquestionably those three intellectual 
faculties enter into the elements of all kinds of know- 
ledge, and indeed form the principal foundation of 
those different departments above mentioned. But we 
question whether we can get at so definite ao arranffe- 
ment and classification of human knowledge, by refer- 
ring all known things to the means by which we at- 
tained a knowledge of them,'^s we could by arranging 
the facts themselves, which are the substance of know- 
ledge. It is the business of the three faculties above 
mentioned to search out and store up fact ; but it is 
reserved to Abstraction and Association, under them, 
to classify those facts, and erect them into distinct 
systems. Whenever facts care put into a tangible 
snape, Reason again, with the aid of experience, ap- 
plies them to practical purposes. 

To possess facts is to possess knowledge ; but we 
cannot retain them without memory, nor can we use 
them effectually without Judgment and Association. 
The advantages of associating facts of a similar na- 
ture together, for the sake of convenience and perspi- 
cuity are obvious. Mens* brains, confused and per- 
plexed br an indefinite mass of all kinds of knowleoge, 
crammed together without any reference to order or 
arrangement, are but mystifications mystified, and they 
are incapable of any vigorous or cogent intellectual 
exertion. But let system and arrangement dispel that 
confusion, and the mental powers begin to develop 
themselves. And here the secret lies. Knowledge 
lends nower to its possessor, when he does it the jus- 
tice of^ keeping it in order — when he knows where to 
find it, ana how to apply it. on all occasions — ^when 
Uie mental resources are unaer a definite arrangement 
and classification. 

The following is believed to be a good classification 
of human knowledge as far as it ffoes. The whole 
field we divide into three grand departments; and 
those we find capable of numerous divisions and sub- 
divisions, each naving some obvious characteristic 
which entitles it to the class in which we place it. 
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I. QOD. 
L Scripture. 

1. Criticism. 

2. Antiquities. 

8. Interpretation. 

n Evidence. 
JU Authenticity. 
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2. CredibUitjr. 

3. Divine Origin. 

4. Natural Religion. 

III. Didactick Theology from Revelation andNatoiv. 

1. Existence and attributes of Ck>d. 

2. His works. 

3. Relations to man. 

IV. History. 

1. False reli^on. 

2. Christianity, its doctrines and rights. 

V. Practical Theology. 

II. MAN. 

I. Intellectual Philosophv. 

1. Analysis of the intellectual powers. 

2. Theory of Language. ^ 

3. Logick. 

II. Philosophy of Taste. 

1. Greneral principles. 

2. Theory of the fine arts, as poetry, painting, 

sculpture, musick, gardening, and azchitecture. 

IIL Moral Philosophy. 

1. Emotions and passions. 

2. Theory of morals. 

3. Practical ethicks and laws of nature. 
4k Law. i. National, ii. Municipal. 

5. Political Philosophy, i. Hiatoiy of ciTilisatkm. 
ii. Theory of government, iii. Science of le* 
gislation. iv. Political Economy. ▼. Political 
Creography. 

III. MATTER. 

I. Pure Mathematicks. 

1. Arithmetick, algebra, calculus. 

2. Geometry, elementary and higher. 

3. Theoretical mechanlcks. 

II. Mixed Mathematicks. 

1. Geodesy, Navigation. 

2. Mechanicks, Staticks, Dynamicka, Hydrarta;^ 
Icks, Hydrodynamicks, dc. 

3. Opticks. 

4. Astronomer. 

5. Mathematical Geography. 

III. Physicks. 

1. Chymistry. 

2. Heat, Light, Electricity and Magneti«L 

IV. Natural History. 
L Zoology. 

2. BoUny. 

3. Mineralogy. 

4. Concholcgy* 

5. Geology. 

6. Physical Geography. 
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THE MOABITES. 
These people were the descendants of Lot. After 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain, Lot stayed not 
long 1a Zrar but w«at with his daughters to the bunib- 
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tarns on the east df the Dead 8eiL and lired there in a 
cave. Here, his eldest daughter became the mother of 
Moab ; and nis youngest, the mother of Ben-ammi, as 
described in Gen. xix. 30 — 37. Moab and his pos- 
terity, having driven out the old inhabitants, possessed 
a mountainous tract probably in Coelosyria, which was 
thence called Moabitis. They were under a monarchy, 

{practised circumcision, and employed themselves chief- 
y in agriculture. They once seemed to have had the 
knowledge of the true God ; but early in their history, 
we find their religion became monstrously corrupted, 
by the introduction of idolatry. They worshipped a 
Tariety of idols, among which are the names of Che- 
mosh and Baal-peor. Some of their towns were 
named after their idols. They sacrificed oxen and 
rams, and not unfrequentlv ofiered human victims. 
M.Wnenthey settled in tnis country, they drove out 
the Emims, descendants of Ham, wnose name signi- 
fies terrible^ and who are described in Deut. ii. 10. as 
" a people great, many and tall, as the Anakims ; which 
also were accounted giants." The Moabites were ad- 
dicted to obscenity in their manners. But they became 
quite a powerful and warlike nation ; and as we shall 
see hereafter were one of those nations against which 
the Israelites had to contend before taking possession 
of the promised land. . 

THE AMMONITES. 
Ammon or Ben-ammi, the father of the Ammonites, 
was the son of Lot, by his youngest daughter. Thev 
found, like the Moabites, the country which they toor 
possession of, inhabited by giants, who gradually be- 
came extinct. The country was level and fruitnil in 
grain. The capital was named Rabbah. They were 
governed by kings, and practised circumcision. Their 
religion doubtless, was originally pure in its principles, 
but it degenerated 'into a most stupid worship of Mo- 
loch, the god of fire, to whom they oiTered their chil- 
dren. The image of this idol is said to have been ' 
hollow, and difided into seven receptacles. And 
among these receptacles there is said to have been 
one for a child. This horrid custom, of burninc^ their 
children by way of sacrifice to this grim idol, was at 
a place called Topheth. They were cruel and war- 
like. In the days of Moses^ they were dispossessed 
in part by Sihon, the Amorite, who drove tnem into 
the mountains. They reappeared asain, however, 
and subsequently joined Eglon king of Moab, against 
the Israelites, as vne shall see in its place. 

THE MIDIANITES. 

The territory of the Midianites was situated near 
the^ confines of Arabia Petrsa, on the shores of the 
Red Sea. They were the descendants of Midian, the 
fourth son of Abraham, by Keturah. Their situation 
rendered them mostly shepherds and merchants. The 
former lived in tents, and fed their flocks in plains, 
partly verdant, and partly sandy, and interspersed with 
rocks; stopping where they tound springs and pas- 
turage, and removing to other places as they failed. 

They had sreat numbers of camels and aromedaries 
among their nerds of cattle. These they sold to great 
advantage to such of their countrymen as were addict- 
ed to commerce; and they travelled over the desert 
with them and brought back the perfumes of Arabia. 
Their merchants were extremely wealthy, carrying on 
their conunercial operations upon the Red Sea— hence 
we read of their jewels of gold, ehaifUy bracelets, 
rings, ear-rings J tablets, purple raiment, and the gold 
collars round the necks of their camels. Judg. viii. 24. 
Numb. xxxi. 50. 

Sir Isaac Newton allows them the honour of in- 
structing Moses in writing.* The merchants must 
have understood Arithmetic — and situated as they were 
upon the Red Sea they could not have refrainea from 
ship-building. Hence, being able to teach writing, 

^Cbron. of An. Kinffd. Am'd. p. 8ia 



and being merchants and mariners, it may well be sup- 
posed they had a competent skill in geography, geom- 
etnr and astronomy. 

Moses after having assisted the Egyptians in con- 
quering the Ethiopians, fled among tne Midianites. 
And here his conduct towards Jethro's daughters, in 
protecting them from the intrusion of the shepherds, 
called forth the gratitude of that ]^riest of Midian. who 
gave him his daughter Zipporah in marriage. Moses 
lived with Jethro about forty years^ when he set out for 
Egypt to execute his conmiission m relation to the de- 
liveiy of the Israelites. But Moses sent back his wife, 
havinjif had a dispute with her in relation to the cir- 
comcision of a child. Exod. xviii. 2. 

The Midianite merchants were they who purchased 
Joseph and sold him to Potiphar in E^pt. The reli- 
gion of Midian was not firmly established ; but it. at 
times approached the gross idolatry of the Moabites. 
Their government was sometimes monarchical, and 
sometimes aristocratical ; and again at intervals they 
seemed fond of entire independence. They were 
much feared by the Israelites, for they were revengeful 
and crueL and their wars were extremely bloody. 
Their moae of warfare was similar to that ol the Cos- 
sacks of Napoleon's time. 

IDUMiEA. 

The Edomites or Idumvans, were the descendants 
of Abraham by Isaac his son, who was the father of 
Esau, called likewise Edom. Their ten^tory was sit- 
uated between Midian and the Mediterranean, border- 
ing on that sea. In some places it was mountainous, 
but well watered, and w<as formerly fruitful in grapes 
and gnin. In their flourishing state they carried on m 
great commerce, both by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, but principally with Tyre and Sidon. 
They kept on foot numerous forces, and a great nam- 
her of armed chariots, which, in those times, decided 
the fate of battles. Their cities were strongly forti- 
fied ; and they cultivated the sciences and arts. They 
have been censured for an unsociability of character, 
for harshness and pride, which never foraook them, 
even under the greatest misfortunes. They worship- 
ped one Ood generally, with some exceptions ; and 
practised circumcision. Their first government was 
patriarchal, but finally that of an elective monarchy. 
The antipathy which Esau constantly manifested 
against his brother Jacob for defrauding him of bis 
birth right, is well known ; and it seemed as if this 
feeling became hereditary among their descendants. 
These two fraternal nations, the Edomites and the 
Jews, were ever the most implacable enemies. Their 
wars with each other were unlike those between other 
nations ; they appeared to be actuated by a kind of fury, 
which excited them not merely to conquer, but to ex 
terminate each other. After many alternate successes 
and defeats, and the destruction of thousands of lives, 
they were ultimately subjugated by the Jews, and^with 
them were reduced to slavery by the Babylonians. 

Intimately connected with the histoiy of these peo- 
ple, is that of the Amalekites. They were the des- 
cendants of Eliphaz, the first-bom of Esau. In their 
taste for the arts, in their commerce, religion, and in 
their situidion they resembled the Edomites. And in 
fact, we are disposed to think they were but a tribe of 
thst nation. Some however, distinguish them as a 
great nation : some conjecture they were warriors and 
conqueiora, and made a part of the Shepherds 'who 
subdued Egypt. The Jewish historiaVis call them the 
first of ncUions. Numb. xxiv. 20. But with our scanty 
knowledge of them, we cannot pereeive why they 
should have been so distinguished. However, what* 
ever may have been their pristine rank or character in 
this respect, we find associated with the mention of 
their name, the fatal prediction ; their name shaii be 
put out from under heaven. They were engaged in 
perpetual ware with their neighboura, and they were 
finally nearly annihilated by the Jews. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

THE MOST FAMOUS OP THE CONDEMNED IN HELL. 

(ContiDued.) 

naoN. ' 

^ " Ixion was the son of Phlegyas : he \dlled his own 
■ister, and obtained his pardon trom the ^ods, who ad- 
vanced him to heaven ; and his prosperity made him 
so arrogaDt that he attempted to make love to Juno. 
This insolent attempt viras discovered to Jupiter, who 
sent a cloud in the shape of Juno, whiph the deceived 
lover embraced, and thence those monsters the Cen- 
taurs were born : he was then thrown down to the 
earth ao^ain ; where, because he boasted every where 
that he had gained the heart of the oueen of the ^ods, he 
was struck with thunder down into hell, and tied fast 
to a wheel, which continually turns about. 

SISIPHUS. 

" Sisiphus wms a famous robber killed by Theseus ; he 
18 condemned in hell to roll a great and unwieldy stone 
to the top of a hiffh hill, and as oft as the stone almost 
touches the top of the mountain, it slides down again. 

THE BEUDES. 

''The Belides were fifty virgin sisters, so called 
from their grandfather Belus ; and named also Danai- 
des, from tneir father Danaus, who married them to 
the fifty sons of his brother. The oracle foretold, that 
Danaus should be slain by his son-in-law : wherefore 
he commanded his dauc^hters to provide daggers, and on 
their wedding ui^ht to kill their nusbands. T he daugh* 
ters performed their promises, and killed their hus- 
bands, except Hypermnestra, for she spared Lynceus, 
her husband, who afterward killed Danaus, and toOK 
his kingdom. This great impiety was thus punished : 
thev were condemned to draw water out of a deep well, 
mnd fill a tub, that (like a sieve) is full of holes ; the 
water runs out as fast as it is put in, so they are tor- 
mented with a perpetual and unprofitable labour. 
Tbey hourly fetch the water that they spill. 

TANTALUS. 
** Tantalus, another remarkable criminal, was the 
son of Jupiter and the nymph Plota. He invited all 
the gods to a feast, to get a plain and clear proof of 
their divinity : when they came, he killed and quar- 
tered his own son Pelops, and boiled him, and set the 
joints before them to eat. All the gods abstained from 
such horrible dieL except Ceres, who being melancholy 
and inattentive from the recent loss of her daughter, 
ate one of the child's shoulders. Afterwards the gods 
sent Mercury to recal him to life, and gave him an 
ivory shoulder, instead of the shoulder which Ceres 
had eaten. This Pelops was the husband of Hippo- 
damia, who bore him Atreus and Thyestes ; the lat- 
ter of whom was banished, because he seduced (Erope 
his brother Atreus' wife ; and when he was recalled 
from banishment, he ate up his children ; for Atreus 
killed them, and had them served in dishes to the table, 
where he and Thyestes dined together. It is said, that 
the sun could not endure so horrible a sight, and turned 
his course back again to the east. But as Tantalus' 
crime was greater, so was his punishment ; for he is 
tormented with eternal hunger and thirst in the midst 
of plenty both of meat and drink : he stands in water 
op to his lips, but cannot reach it ; and fruit is placed 
just to his mouth, which he cannot take hold of. 

THE 8EBII-DEI AND HEROES. 
^ The Semi-Dei, or Demi-Ckids, were those who 
had human bodies, sacred minds, and celestial souls. 
They were bom in this world for the good and safety 
of mankind. 

HERCULES. 

** There weie many heroes called Hercules, but (as 
Cieeio aayt) the famoos aecums of theqn^ all act tt- 



cribed to him who was the son of Jupiter by Alcme- 
na, the wife of Amphyfrio, king of Thebes. 

" When Amphytrio was absent, Jupiter put on his 
shape and dress, and came to Alcmena ; who, think- 
ing her husbana was returned, entertained the deceit- 
ful god. and had by him a son, whose limbs were 
extraoroinarv and wonderfully large, his constitution 
robust, and nis body full of vigour. 

^^ When Juno had discovered the conduct of Jupiter, 
she began to hate Hercules so violently, that she en- 
deavoured to ruin him. First, she obtained an edict 
from Jupiter, which she endeavomed to turn to his 
utter destruction. Again, she sent two vipers to de- 
stroy him when he lay crying in the cradle: but it was 
in vain ; for the valiant infant griped them in his hands 
till they perished by his grasp, as we are told by Ovid 
in his epistles. 

" He had two proper names, Hercules and Alcides ; 
but his surnames are innumerable. His parents called 
him Alcides, from his extraordinary strength, in which 
he 'greatly excelled all mankind. He w^s afterwards 
called Hercules, from the glory which Juno caused 
him : for when she exposed him to the greatest dan- 
ffera. she rendered him most illustrious, and by enjoin- 
ing nim so many labours, she only exercised his pa- 
tience and his courage. 

" Hercules was subjected to Euristheus, not only by 
the edict of Jupiter and unkindness of Juno, but also 
because the oracle of Apollo at Delphi advised and 
persuaded him to submit himself, and obey Euristhe- 
us' commands ; and especially, to undergo, willingly, 
the twelve labours which his master should lay upon 
him. Hercules obeyed the Fates, and served Euris- 
theus twelve years : he performed the most dangerous 
and difficult commands with a suitable courage and 
success. Some say that Hercules served him volun- 
tarily, and performed these difficult tasks, to show how 
great love ne bore Euristheus. 

" Though Hercules performed an infinite number 
of great and memorable actions, twelve are especially 
celebrated : and those twelve are comprised in as many 
Latin verses, Uanslated out of the Greek : 

" The Claooian lion first he kills ; 

With fire and sword than Lema's pest he qnelU 
Of the wild boar he clears th' Er'manthean fields i 
The braaa-foot atag with golden antlera yields, 
He Stympha cleara of man-devouring birds ; 
And next the bouncing Amazon ungiras: 
The stablea of king Augeaa he cleana ; 
The Cretan bull he vanauiahea and chains: 
Diomedea' horaea him their oonmi'ror own t 
Then he bringa low three-headed Geryon : 
Heaperian apples next hia name auatama; 
And hia laat labour Cerberus enchaina. 

" The particular account of these twelve is this 
'* The first labour of Herculee was. that he tore in 
pieces, with his nails, the lion in tne woods of Ne- 
miea, which, some say, fell from the orb of the moon, 
and was invulnerable by any weapon. This place 
was also named Cleone, from which the lion was also 
called Cleoneus. He afterwards skinned the lion, and 
with the skin made himself a shield and a breast- 
plate. 

2. There was a hydra^ a serpent in the lake Ler- 
na, in the field cf Argos, that had seven heads ; some 
say nine, others fifty. When any of these heads were 
cut off, another presently sprang up in the place of it : 
unless the blood which issued from the woimd was 
stopped. 

" lolaus, the son of Iphiclus, procured for him light- 
ed brands from the neighbouring wood, and with them 
Hercules stanched the blood issuing from the wounds 
he made. This seasonable assistance was not forgot- 
ten ; for when lolaus was grown to decrepid age, Her- 
cules, by his prayers, restored him to his youth again. 

3. He bound the wild boar, whose fierceness and 
bigness were equally admirable, in the mountain Ery- 
manthus of Arcadia; and afterwards brought it to 
BurigthfOt. 
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4. He was ordered to hnag to Mycente » hind, whose 
feel werf brass, aod horns gold. Nobody dared to 
wound her, because she was consecrated lo Diaoa, 
nor could any body uiiirun her: yet Hercules hunted 
hpj R year oo Toot, and caught her, and brought her 
awjvr iiu h's shoulders. 

5. He paitly killed uid partly drore away the birds 
rnlli.'d StymDbalrdes, from lake Slymphalns, which 
u'H 10 feed 'jpon man's flesb. 

6. He der>-iLe<] the army af' [he Amazons, and took 
I':om Hyppotitt. iheirquecD, the (ine^i belt in the world. 

7. He in one day cleansed the stable of Augeas, by 
furiijii? the cou-ie of a rirer into it. This stable h»d 
nt;v'i>r been cleab .ed. althoul^h three thousand oxen sta- 
blc^l ic a ibirty y«i-i. Whence, when we wguld ex- 



press a work of immeDse labour and toil, in prorertiial 
speech we call it '' cteaDaio^ the Aogeao stable." 

8. He tamed a great bull, that did much mischief in 
the island of Crete, and brought him botmd to Euris- 

9. He overcaine Diomedes the most cruel tyrant of 
Thrace, who fed his horses with the flesh of his guests. 
Hercules bound him, and threw hini to be eaten by 
those horses to which the lynnt had exposed others. 

10. HeoTercamein war, Gcryon, king of Spain, who 
had three bodies, and took his bay oxen that ate man'i 
flesh, and brought them into Italy, when he had killed 
the dragon with seven heads, and the two-headed dog 
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eufMd airif the gritai applet in die gaideoe of the 
Hespendee ; whence perheps be is celled Melkui, end 
appiee were ofiered up in hie tacrificee. In .BoBotia, 
when no bnlJi, (or sheep) eonld be procuied a& the time 
of eaerifiee, they took an apple, and emek into it four 
atrawa, whieh represented four lega. and two naore for 
lMfne» with another for a tail, and ofifoted Hercules 
this apple ioetead of a yictim. 

12. Lastly^ he was commanded by Euristheus to go 
down into hell, and bring away thence the dog Cer- 
berus. Tbie he performed without delay, bound the 
three-headed monster itt^a triple chain, and by force 
braoght him op to the earth. When Cerberus saw the 
light he vomited, and thence the poisonous herb wolTs- 
bane Aeomium sprang. These are the twelve labours 
of Hercules. 

13. He ranquished the cruel and enormous giant 
Antsnis, the son of the earth, who was above sixty-four 
cubits high, and who forced strangers to wrestle with 
him. Hercules threw this giant down thrice, and per- 
ceiving that he recovered new stren^h as oft as he 
touched the easth. he lifted him in his arma from the 
groimd, and then deapatcbed him. 

14w Busiiis the tyrant used to sacrifice all the stran- 
sers that he caught to his father Neptune, till Hercu- 
les sacrificed both him and his son upon the same 
altar. 

15. He killed the giants Albion and Bergedn, who 
intended to stop his journey : and when in the fight 
bis arrows were consumed, so that he wanted arms, 
he prayed to Jupiter^ and obtained from him a shower 
of stones, with which he defeated and pot to flight 
his adversaries. This, tbev say, happened in that 
part of France, anciently called Gallia Narbonensb ; 
which place is called the Stony Plain, Campus La- 



16. When Atlas was weary of his burden, Hercules 
took tbe heavens upon his shoulders. He overcame 
the robber Cacus. who spit fire, and strangled him. He 
shot the eagle tnat devoured the liver of Prometheus, 
as he lay chained to the rock. Also, slew Theodamus, 
the father of Hylas, because he denied him victuals : 
but he took care of Hvlas, and was kind to him. 

17. He delivered Hesione ; daughter of Laomedon. 
king of Troy, from the whale in this manner : he raisea 
on a sudden, a bank in the place where Hesione was 
to be devoured, and stood armed before it : and when 
the whale came seeking hts nrey, Hercules leaped into 
his mouth, slided down his tnroat, destroyed him, and 
came away safe. Laomedoo, after this, broke his word, 
and refused to give Hercules tbe reward he promised ; 
therefore he took it by force, and pillaged tne city of 
Troy ; giving to Telamon, who first mounted the wall, 
the lady Hesione, as a part of tHe booty. 

18. In fighting for Deianira, Hercules overcame 
Achelous, the son of Oceanus and Terra, though 
Achelous first turned himself into a serj^^nt, then into 
a bull. By plucking one of his horns oflf, he obliged 
htm to yield ; but Achelous purchased his horn again ; 
givinff Amalthiea's horn in its stead. The meaning of 
which is this : Achelous is a river of Greece, whose 
course winds like a serpent; its stream is so rapid, 
that it makes furrows where it flows, and a noise like 
the roaring of a bull : and indeed it is common amun^ 
the poets to compare a river to a bull. This river di- 
viiicd itself into two streams, but Hercules forced it 
into one channel ; that b, he broke off one of the horns 
or streams. The lands thus drained became fertile ; 
ao that Hercules is said to have received the horn of 
plenty. 

19. Deianira was daughter of CEneus, king of CBto- 
lia. Hercules carried her to be married, and in their 
way thiey were stopped b^r a river: but the centaur 
Nessus offered to carry Deianira over upon his back. 
Nessus, when she was over, insulted her ; which Her- 
cules observing, while he swam, shot him vrithan arrow. 
When Nesans was dying, he gave Deianira his bloody 



eoal. and told heii. if a hnnhand wave that coal he 
would never follow imlaiaful paraoita. The ereduloua 
lady soon after ejcpedencad tW virtue of it, far other- 
wise than she expected. For Hercuks, who had sur- 
mounted so many and so ffreat labours, waa at length 
overcome by the charms of Om^hale, queen of I^diiL 
and, to i^tify hec, ehaji^ed his -club into a distafi^ 
and his anows into a spindle. His love also to lolei 
daughter of Eurytua, kinj^of OechaluL brought on him 
destruction. For his. wife Deianira being desirous of 
turning him from unlawful objectSi sent him Nessus* 
coat to put on when he went to sacrifice ; which drove 
him into such distnction that he burned hunself on 
the pile he had rai^, and waa accounted among the 
nnmber ofgoda." 

MSON. 

" Jason, the son of (Eson king of Tliessalia, by Al- 
cimede. was an infant when his father died, so that his 
uncle Pelius administered the government. When he 
came of age, he demanded poasesaion of the crown j 
but Pelius advised him logo to Colchis, under pretence 
of gaining the solden Fleece thence, though hia real in- 
tention was to kill him with the labour and danger of 
the journey. 

" The Golden Fleece was the hide of a ram, of a 
white or nurple colour, which was given to Phiyzus, 
son of Athamus and Nephele^ by his mother. Pnryx- 
us and his sister Helle, feanng the designs of their 
step-mother loo^ got on a ram to save themselves by 
flight. But while they swam over the narrowest part 
of Pontua, Helle, afiishted at the tossing of the waves, 
fell down; whence Uie sea was called Hellemint. 
Phryzus was carried over safe, and went to ^ta, aing 
of Colchis, a country of Asia, near the Pontus ; where 
he was kindly received, and sacrificed the ram to Ju- 
piter, or Mars, who atterwards placed it among the 
constellations. Only his hide or fleece was hunc; up 
in a grove sacred to Mars. It was called the Golden 
Fleece, because it was of a golden colour ; and it vras 
guarded by bulls that breathed fire from their nostrils, 
and by a vast and watchful drason, as a sacred and 
divine pledge, and as a thing of the greatest import- 
ance." 



THESEUS. 

"The parents of Theseus were iBthra and JEgeus, 
kin^ of Athens. Minos kins of Crete, made war 
affamst iEgeus, because the Athenians had dishonour- 
ably and barbarously killed his son, who carried the 
prize in the games. When he had banished the Athe- 
nians, he imposed this severe condition upon them, 
that they should send seven of the most noble youths 
of their country into Crete by lot every year. In the 
fourth year the lot fell upon Theseus, which mightily 
grieved and troubled his father ^^eus. Theseus 
went on board' a shin, whose sails and tackle were 
black, and received tnis command from his father. 
* If by the propitious providence of Heaven he escaped 
the dangers, and did leturn safe unto his own country 
again, that then he should change his black sails into 
white ones, that his father, being assured of his safety 
by that sij^nal, might be sensible of his happiness as 
soon as might be.' 

" The event was fortunate to Theseus ; but very 
unfortunate to his father ^geus : for when Theseus 
came to Crete, he was shut up in the Labyrinth ; but 
he slew the Minotaur, and escaped out of that inextri- 
cable prison by the help of Ariadne. After this he set 
sail for Athens in tbe same mournful shij) in which he 
came to Crete^ but for^^ot to change his sails, according 
to the instructions which his father bad given him ; so 
I that, when his father beheld from a watchtower the 
! ship returninff with black sails, he imagined that his 
son was dead, and cast himself headlong into the sea, 
which was afterward called the .£gean or Black Sea, 
from his name and destiny. 
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^ The aetions ci Theseus were so famous diat the^ 
accounted him a Hercules. For, 1. He killed the Mi- 
notaur, 2. He overcame the centaurs. 3. He Tan- 
quished the Tbebans. 4. He defeated the Amazons. 
5. He went down into hell ; and returned back into 
the world again. 

"He and Pirithous, his most intimate friend, the 
lawful son of Izion, a§freed nerer to many any women 
except Jupiter's dauj^hters. Theseus married Helena, 
the oaughter of Jupiter and Leda, and none of Jupiter's 
daughters remained on earth for Pirithous ; therefore 
they both went down into hell to steal Proserpine 
away from her husband Pluto. As soon as thejr en- 
tered hell, Pirithous was unfortunately torn in pieces 
by the dog Cerberus ; but Theseus came alive into the 
palace of Pluto, who fettered him. and kept him till 
Hercules was sent into hell by Euristheus to rescue 
him." 

ARIADNE. 
** Ariadne was the daughter of MinoS, king of Crete. 
She having delivered Theseus out of the Labyrinth 
by the means of a thread, followed him in his return 
to the Island of Naxus, where he perfidiously and un- 
gratefully left her. But Bacchus, pitying her miser- 
able condition, married her, and gave her a crown that 
was illuminated with seven stars, which he had before 
received from Venus. This crown was called Gnos- 
sia Corona, and Ariadne herself was sumamed Gnos- 
sis, from the city of that name in Crete. After the 
death of Ariadne, the same was carried among the 
atars, and made a constellation in the heavens. It was 
thought that Diana caused the death of Ariadne, be- 
eanse she preserved not her virginity." 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. 

" Castor and Pollux are twin brothers, the sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, who was the wife of Tyndarus, 
king of Laconia, whom Jupiter loved, but could not 
succeed in his amour till he changed himself into a 
swan ; which swan was afterwards made a constella- 
tion. Leda produced two eggs, which hatched the 
twin brothers. Out of one egg came Pollux and Hel- 
ena, who sprang from Jupiter, and were therefore im- 
mortal. But out of the other, by Tyndarus her hus- 
band, came Castor and Clytemnestra, who were mor- 
tal. Yet both Castor and Pollux are frequently called 
Tyndaridse by the poets, as Helena is also called Tyn- 
daris, from the same king Tyndarus. 

" Castor and Pollux accompanied Jason when he 
sailed to Colchis ; and, when he returned thence, they 
recovered their sister Helena from Theseus, who had 
stolen her, by overcoming the Athenians that fought 
for him, to whom their clemency and humanity were 
so great after the defeat, that the Athenians called 
them the sons of Jupiter ; and hence white lambs were 
offered upon their altars. But although they were 
both at the same birth, and, as some think, out of the 
same egg, yet their tempers were different. 

" Castor being, as some say, a mortal person, was 
killed by Lynceus : upon which Pollux prayed to Ju- 
piter to restore him to life a^atn, and confer an immor- 
tality upon him. But this could not be granted. 
However he obtained leave to divide his immortalitjr 
between himself and his brother Castor, and thence it 
came to pass that they lived afterwards by turns everv 
other day, or, as some say, every other fortnight. Al- 
ter the death of Castor, a kind of pyrrhik, or dance in 
armour, was instituted to his honour ; which was per- 
formed by young men armed, and called '^ Castor's 
dance." 

" At length they both were translated into heaven, 
and made a constellation, which is still caUed Gemini." 

^SCULAPIUS. 
" ^icula^ios is represented as a bearded old man, 
leaning on his jointed eane, adoraed with a crown of 



laurel, and eneompaated widi doM. He ia the god of 
the physicians and physic^ and me son of AnoUo by 
the nvmph Ceronis; tie improved the art or physic, 
whicn before was little understood ; and for that rea- 
son thev accounted him a god. Apollo shot the nymph 
his mother when she was pregnant, lMA:ause she ad- 
mitted the addresses of another young man after he 
had become enamoured of her. But he repented after 
he had killed her, took the child alive, and delivered 
him to be educated by the physician Chiron, who 
taught him his own art : the youth made so great a 
progress in it, that because he restored health to the 
sick, and gave safety to thoee whose condition was 
desperate, he was thought to have a power of recalling' 
the dead to life again. Upon this, Pluto^ the king « 
hell, complained to Jupiter that his revenue was very 
much diminished, and his subjects taken from him by 
means of .JBsculapius ; and at length, by his persua- 
sion, Jupiter killed him with a stroke of thunder. 

PROMETHEUS. 

" Prometheus, the son of Japetes, and the father of 
Deucalion, was the first, as we find in history, that 
formed man out of clay ; which he did with suen art 
and skill, that Minerva was amazed, and proffered to 
procure him any thing frem heaven which would 
complete his work. Prometheus answered, that he 
did not know what in heaven would be useful to him, 
since' he had never seen heaven. Therefore Minerva 
carried him up into heaven, and showed him all its 
wonders. He observed that the heat of the sun would 
be verv useful in animating the man which he had 
formed ; therefore he lighted a stick by the wheel of 
the sun's chariot, and carried it lighted with him to 
the earth. This theft displeased Jupiter so much, that 
he commanded Mercury to bind him to the mouniain 
Caucasus ; and then he sent an eagle to him there, 
which continually gnawed his liver. . Yet some say, 
that he was not punished because he stole fire from 
heaven, but because he made a woman, which, they 
say, is the most pernicious creature in the world. 

''Prometheus had been serviceable to Jupiter, for 
he discovered to him his father Saturn's conspiracy^ 
and prevented the marriage of Jupiter and Thetis, 
which he foresaw would he fatal ; therefore Japiter 
suffered Hercules to shoot the eagle, and set Prome- 
theus at liberty." 

HESPERUS. 
"Hesperus was the brother of Atlas, and because 
he lived some time in Italy, that country was caUed 
anciently Hespera from him. He frequently went up 
to the top of the mountain Atlas to view the stars. At 
last he went up and came down from the mountain 
no more. This made the people imagine that he 
was carried up into heaven ; upon which they wor- 
shipped him as a god, and called a very bright star from 
his name Hesperus, Hesper, Hesperugo, Vesper and 
Vesperugo. which is called the evening star, when it 
sets after the sun ; but when it rises before the sun, it 
is called IPhosphortuf] or Lucifer ; that is, the morn- 
ing star. Further, this Hesperas had three daughters. 
Egle, Perethusa, and Hesperethusa ; who ia {general 
were called the Hesperides. It was said, that m their 
gardens trees were planted that bore golden fruit; 
and that these trees were guarded by a watchful drag- 
on, which Hercules killed, and then carried away the 
golden apples. Hence the phrase, to give some of the 
apples or the Hesperides ; that is, to give a great and 
splendid gift." 

ORPHEUS. 

'^Orpheus and Amphion excelled in musick; in 
which they w^ere so skilful, that by playing on the 
harp they moved not only men, but beasts, and the 
very stones themselves. 

(« Orpheus, the ton of Apollo by Calliope the Mnae, 
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with die harp tuat he leoeiTed firom hia father, played 
and sang so sweetly, that he tamed wild beasts, staved 
the courses of rivers, and made whole woods follow 
him* He descended with the same harp into hell to 
recover from Pluto and Proserpine, his wife Euridice, 
who had been killed by a serpent, when she fled from 
the violence of Aristaeus. Here he so charmed both 
the king and queen with the sweetness of his musick, 
that they permitted his wife to return to life again 
upon this condition, that he should not look upon her 
till they were both arrived upon the earth : but so im- 
patient and eager was the love of Orpheus, that he 
could not perform the condition; therefore, she was 
taken back into hell a^piin. Upon this, Orpheus resol- 
ved for the future to live a widower : and with his ex- 
ample alienated the minds of many others from the 
love of women. This so provoked the Mafnades and 
Bacchse, that they tore him in pieces: though others 
assign another reason for his death, which is this : the 
women, by the instigation of Venus, were so inflamed 
with the love of hirn^ that quarrelling with one another 
who should have him they tore him in pieces. His 
bones were afterward gathered by the Muses, and re- 
posed in a sepulchre, not without tears ; and his harp 
made the constellation Lyra." 



AMPHION. 
" Amphion was the son of Jupiter by Antiope. He 
ceceivea his lute and harp from Mercury ; and with 
the sound thereof moved the stones so r^g^larly, that 
ihey composed the walls of the city of Thebes. 

Anq^hioR too, as story soea, could call 
Obedient stones to make the Theban wall. 
He led them aS he pleas'd : the rocks obey'd. 
And danc'd in order to the tunes he play'd. 

" The occasion of which fable was this : Orpheus 
and Amphion were both men so eloquent, that they 
persuaded those who lived a wild and savage life be- 
fore, to embrace the rules and manners of civil soci- 
ety. 
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ARION. 
^ ^ Arion is a proper companion for these two musi- 
cians, for he was a ly^ricpoetof Methjrmna, in the island 
of Lesbos, and gained immense riches by his art. 
When he was travellin|^ from Lesbos into Italy, his 
companions assaulted him to rob him of his wealth ; 
but ne entreated the seamen to sufier him to play on 
his harp, before they cast him into the sea : he played 
sweetly, and then threw himself into the sea, where a 
dolphin, drawn thither by the sweetness of his musick, 
receivea him on his back, and carried him to Tenedos. 

He on his croocbins back sita all at ease, 
With haip in hand by which he calma the 8eal^ 
And for his passage with itsong he pays. 

** The dolphin, for this kindness, was canied into 
heaven,,and made a constellation." 

ACHILLES. 
^ Achilles was the son of Peleus by Thetis. His 
mother plunged him in the Stygian waters when he 
was an mfant, which made his whole body ever after 
invulnerable, excepting that part o his foot by which 
he was held when ne was washed. Thetis, his mother, 
had heard from an oracle that he shojild be killed in 
the expedition against Troy. On the other hand, Cal- 
chas the diviner had declared, that Troy could not be 
taken without him. By the cunning of Ulysses he 
was forced to go : for when his mother Thetis hid him 
in a boarding-school (in Gynecteo) in the island of 
Scycfos, one of the Cyclades, in the habit of a virgin 
among the daughters of king Lycomedes, Ulysses 
discovered the trick : he went thither in the disguise 
of a merchant, and took with him several goods to sell. 
The king's daughters, began to view and handle curi- 
ously the bracelets, the glasses, the nacklaces, and 



such like women's oruMnMits ; but Achilles, on the 
contrary, laid hold of the targets, and fitted the hel- 
mets to his headf and braitdished the swords, and pla- 
ced them to his side. Thos Ulysses plainlv discover* 
ed Achilles from the virvins, and coinpellea him to go 
to the war: after that Vulcan, by Thetis' entreaty, 
had given him impenetrable armour. Achilles, at Troy, 
killed Hector, the son of Priamus; and was killed 
himself by Paris, by a trick of Polyxena : and all the 
Nymphs and Muses are said to have lanaiented his 
death*" 

ULYSSES. 

« Ulysses was the son of Laertes and Anticlea. His 
wife was Penelope, a lady highly famed for her pru* 
dence and virtue. He was unwilling that the Trojan 
war should part him and his dear wife ; therefore, to 
avoid the expedition, he pretended to til mad, joining 
the difierent heasts to the same plough, and sowing the 
furrows with salt. But this pretence was detected by 
Palamedes, who laid his infant son in the furrow, while 
Ulysses was ploughing, to see whether he would suffer 
the plouffhshare to wound him or not. When Ulysses 
came wnere his son lay, he turned the plougfai, and 
thus it was discovered that he was not a madman, and 
he was compelled to go to the war. There he was 
very serviceable to the Grecians, and was almost the 
sole occasion of taking the town. He forced Achillea 
from his retreat, and obtained the arrows of Hercules 
from Philoctetes, which h^ brought against Troy. He 
took away the ashes of Laomedon, which were pre- 
served upon the eate Scea in Troy. He stole the 
Palladium from the city; killed tthcesus, king o. 
Thrace, and took his horses, before they had tasted 
the water of the river Xanthus, in which things the 
destiny of Troy was wrapped up : for if the Troians 
had preserved them, the town could never have been 
conquered. 

'* When Ulysses departed from Troy to return home, 
he sailed backward and forward ten years ; opposing 
winds and bad weather preventing his return. Dur- 
ioj^ which time, 1. He put out the eye of Polyphemus 
with a fire-brand ; and then sailing to iBolia, he there 
obtained from JEolus all the winds which were con 
trary to him, and put them into leathern bacs. His 
c(nnpanions believing that the bags were filled with 
money, intended to rob him ; therefore, when they came 
almost to Ithaca, they untied the bags, and the winds 
gushed out, and blew him back to .^Bolia again. 3. 
When Circe had turned his companions into beasts, 
he first fortified himself asainst her charms with the 
antidote that Mercurjr had given him, and then ran 
into her cave with his sword drawn, and forced her 
to restore his companions to their former shapes again. 
After which he and Circe were reconciled, and he had 
hf her Telegonus. 3. He went down into nell to know 
his future fortune from the prophet Tiresias. 4. When * 
he sailed to the islands of the Sireiis, he stopped the 
ears of his companions, and bound himself with strong 
ropes to the ship's masts : by these means he avoided 
the dangerous snares into which by their charming 
voices, uiey led men. 5. And lastly after his ship was 
broken and wrecked by the waves, he escaped by 
swimming ; and came naked and alone to the port of 
Phseacia, where Nausica, the daughter of king Alci- 
nous, found him hidden among the young trees, and 
entertained him civilly. When his companions were 
found, and the ship refitted, he was sent asleep into 
Ithaca, where Pallas awaked him, and advised him to 
put on the habit of a beggar. Then he went to his 
neat-herds, where he found his son Telemachus ; and 
from them he went home in a disguise, where, after 
he had received several afiironts from the wooers of 
Penelope, by the assistance of the neat-herds and his 
son, to whom he discovered himself, he set upon them, 
and killed them every one ; and then received his Pe- 
nelope." 
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"Pmebpa, Om isugtaa of leaviii, wu a «• «d< 
yaifMi evmple of eMMtr- Flor tfcongk it iru m«^ 



nlir ibragkt tbM kmt liailMnd Vift 

since he had bosu «bMBt funm facr Imaty Tfli 



s.y« 



neither the deeiies of Imt parenu, nor Ike 
of htT kiw*, coold DKTkL npon hec to mmnj aaoibes 
BMD, isd to TJcdate Me promisM of canetea^ which 
•he gave lo faer hubud whan he departed. And 
when MB^ nobUmea oaaned her, aad eaea thearten- 



•d her leitb rain ^mt ti» deeUfed triudi ari ttan 
daaild laaary har, ahe dcnred (hat the choice mit^ 
be defeirad till ehc had finished a piece of neefia- 
wcah, ebont which ahe waa thea ea^^ed ; but bb- 
daaa bjr night what ehe hkd woifced hr day, ahe de- 
layed- them till Ulyawa leiamed aad kitted ilwni alL 
Henoe came the peOTM^ ' To wane PenelHie>eireb ;' 
x i& TaiD { -wbtm «■• hau daeinf ■ 



I/}KD BTRON'S DEATH-PLACE AT HISSOLONOHL 



The ahoTfl enmring is from a sketch taken od the 
tpotbf a ladf. It r^resenla the boase ia which lord 
Byron died at Miiooloaghi. The apartment in which 
he expired is at the tap on the left, oistin^iahed by an 
awnioK and balcony in front of ihe wiodow. 

Lord Byron went to Greece for the laudable purpose 
of ofieriDg his personal meaas and serricea ro assist 
those uniortunate people in (heir straggle for freedom. 
He embarked from O«iioa in July 1823, in the Eng- 
lish brig Hercules, which he had cfaaiteied at bis own 
expense, and loaded with arms, ammunition and hos- 
pital stores for the benefit of the Greeks. He arrived 
a: Missobnghi after many dangers, difficulties and 
delays, on the 5th January, 1824. " He was received 
by Prince Mavrocordala, at the head of the magistra- 
cy and the whole populalioii civil and military, with 
distiogubhed honours, and every token of gratitude 
and delight." At his own expense, he soon formed 
and equipped a corps of Suliotes, numbering between 
five and six hundred. " Having received a regular 
commission as an officer in [he Greek service, he as- 
sumed the command." Bnt he found litem uodisci- 
plined, riotous and uomanaKeable. He also command- 
ed a corps of artillery, supplied by the Greek Gommit- 
tee in London. He at one lime got oil things in 
readiness to attack Lepanio, then in the hands of die 
Turks ; but his disorderly soldiers broke out the day 
before the meditated attack into open mutiny ; and 
iheir faithless conduct and extravagant demands com- 
pelled him to abandon the expedition. He laboured 
mcessantly at Missolonghi boLb mentally and bodily, 
to heal intestine dissensinns, and to strengthen the 
Greeks against their enemies. In the midst of his 
labuurs, however, on the 9ih of April, he was attacked 
with an inflammatory fever, which ended his days on 
flte ISth. 

The same day Mavroconfato issued a proclamation 



announcipg the event, and after other thingi decTceing: 
" 1st. To-morrow morning, at day-lighLthiity-sevea 
minnie gana will be fired from the Oiana Battery, be- 
ing the nnmber which corresponds with the age of the 
illustrious deceased. 

" Si. Alt thepnblick offices, even the tribunal!, are to 
remain closed for three successive days. 

" 3d. All the shops, except those in which provisions 
are sold, will also be shut; and it is strictly enioined, 
that every species of publick amusement, and other de- 
monstrations of festivity at easter, shall be suspended. 
"4th. A general mourning will be observed for 
twenty-one days; and prayers and a funeral aerrice 
are to be oflered up in all the churches. 

His body was taken lo London, where it lay two 
days in state, and on the 16th July was deposited in 
his familv vanlt, in the parish church of Huckoell, a 
amnll village near Newstead Abbey. 

" Over the cbaneel of the church is a tablet of white 

marble, bearing the following iiMcriptions : 

In the vault' beneath, 

Where many ot his ancestors and his mother 

are buried, 

Lie the remains of 

GEOBGE GORDON NOEL BTRON, 

Lord Byron of Rochdale, 

In the county of Lancaster, 

The andior of " Childe Harold's Pilgrimage." 

He was bom in London on the ^d of 

Januarr, 1768. 

He died at Missolongni, in Western Grecoa, 

On the 19th of April, 1834, 

Engaged in the glorious attempt to 

Restore that 
Country to her ancient freedom and 
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Tbia system is called the Tine Solv System, mod is 
BOW noiTeraally receired amongst mathematicians and 
ascroiuHDera, and indeed very geoerally admitted by all 
10 b« not only the (nt«j bat aUo tbe most aacient system 
in the world, or of which we have soy account; and is 
iolnitli more consistent and even more coaforniBble to 
nntnral appearances and the ciicumstaoces of the celes- 
tial motions, than any other hypothetical system of 
Astronomy, that has ever been propagated amongii 
man kind. 

This system was first oratl,as far as the moderns hare 
been able to ascerlBin, introduced into Greece and Italy, 
about 530 years before the commencement of the Cbris- 
tikn era, by the great Pythagoras and his disciples, fnmi 
whom it bas been called the Pylhagorean St/»iem. 

The opinions of Pythagoras, though perhaps derived 
oricinally from some Eastern nation, were held by some 
of nis pupils ; but were either too coairadict(»v, or not 
■nfficienlly obvious and clearly eiptained, to be main- 
tninad in eontional succession, during a series of ages, 
emphatically styled the dark aga—t period of the most 
coosummnte ignorance and barbarism. The system of 

a Ihagoras was, however, adopted and retained, until 
im, Aristotle, and the philosophers that came after 
them, embraced the rulgaridetijOrwbat was afterward* 
cniled the Ptolemaic* system ; and their authority im- 
poaed it upon mankind, till the doctrine which had been 
uoyht by PythJagoras more than 2000 years before, and 
which had been rejected and in a great measure be- 
came lost or extinct, was revived about the year 1610, 
by the genius of Nicholas Copernicus, an eminent aa- 
traaomer, bom at Thorn, in Prussia, A. D. 1473 ; from 
whomit has been denominated the dopemican Sytttm. 
* ForibePtobnaicand TTehonie Systanii Set VoL 1. p. •£ 



Copernicus btTing adopted and greatly improved the 
Fythagoreanorime system of the universe, publiriied it 
to the world with new demonstoative argnments in its 
favour, in bis woik entitled, De RevolvtionHMu Orbtwrn 
Calettium, fint printed at Nnnmberg, in 1M3, a little 
previous to his death, which took place m ibe same year, 
at the age of seventy. The trvtb of the ancient Pytha- 
gorean system, by applying mathematical reasoning to 
mechanical experiments, was afterwards completely, 
established by the incomparable Sir Isaac Kewton. 

VARIATIONS OP TBE'sEASONS. 

It is the inelination of the axis of the earth, to the 
plane or level of its orbit, that occasions the variatioiu 
of the seasons. 

It is easy to be sbown, that the alternate succession 
of day and night is producedby the rotation of the earth 
upon Its axis;Dut the different lengths ol days and nights 
in every part of the world, in the course of the year, and 
the phenomena of the diflerent aeasons, or the changes 
of heat and cold, Summer aad Winter, Spring and 
Aummn, are occasioned bv the annual revolution of the 
Earth about the Sun, in the plane of the ecliptic. 

During onefaalf of the year, the north pole is contin- 
ually illuminated by the Sim, and the South pole is all 
the time in darkness ; and durimg the other half of the 
year, the South pole is constantTy in the li^ht, and the 
north pole is in aarkness : and other parts m a propor- 
tional degree partake of tniiTieiasitude, and create the 
variety of the seasons. 

The difference in the degree* of heat, is chiefly owing 
to the different heights, which the Sun attains above the 
horizon, and the different length of the da)[s. Insuinmer 
the Sun appears neavest the zenith, and its rays Jailing 
nearly perpendicularly, mora of them fall on any given 
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portion of the Earth's surface, and therefore produce a 1 
ffreater heat than in winter, when the San is nearer the 
hori2on and its rays fall oblioaely* When the days are 
long, and the nights short, the earth and air are more 
healed in the day than they are cooled in the nighty and 
the reverse when the days are short and the nights 
long. 

In the figure given above let the inner circle or rather 
oval, represent the orbit of the Earth ; 8, the Sun in the 
lower focus of the orbit, the four globes, N. E. S. W. the 
Earth in different parts of its elliptic orbit, receiving 
from its changin^^osition the varying seasons, and the 
succession and different lengths of day and night ; N. 
S. the Earth's axis, N. its north pole, S. its south pole, 
^c.-*The spectator is here supposed to be beyond or 
without the orbit of the Earth, at a considerable distance, 
and to look upon it^bliqoely. 

As the Earth revolves roand the Sun, according to 
the order of the letters, A B C D, dbc, its axis N. S. 
keeps the same obliquity, or always preserves its paral- 
lelism, it being, in any one part or the orbit, in a position 
always very nearly parallel to that in which it was, in 
any other part of its orbit, and its northern extremity al- 
ways pointing nearly towards a fixed star situate im- 
mensely beyond the bounds of the solar system, and 
henc^ uenominated the Nbrih Polar Star, 

We shall now suppose the Earth to set off from its 
position at the time of the vernal equinox, in the Spring, 
and tf'revolve annually round the Sun,S, from the point 
A, or that part of the orbit in which a spectator in the 
Sun, ^ould see the Earth coincide with the beginning 
of the^si^n lAbra^ of the ecliptic, and the inhabitants of 
the Kfl^rth see the Sun in the direction of Aries^ or when 
the Spn, as seen from the Earth, appears to enter Aries. 
In thi^^ position of the Earth, about the 20th of March, 
the axis, though inclined to the plain of the orbit, is not 
inclined towards the Sun, the rays of whiph for a short 
time Illuminate both hemispheres alike, from one pole 
to the other, causing an e/|ual length of day and nisht 
in all parts of the world. At this time, which is called 
the Vernal EquinoXy'the rays of the Sun fall perpen- 
dicularly on toe terrestrial equator, and more or less 
obliquely on places more or less remote from the 
equator. 

As the Earth proceeds in its orbit, according to the 
order of the signs, and passes from IMfra, along the 
signs Scorpio tin^ Sagiitariusy to Capricomu$, the Sun 
IS seen to advance from the west towards the cast, along 



the signs, Artes, Taurus^ and Gemini^ to Caticer / un- 
til in about three months, that is to say, on the 21st of 
June, the Earih will arrive at the beginning of Capri* 
com, and the Sun, as seen from the Earth, will appear 
at the beginning of Cancer. Here the north pole, in 
consequence of the obliquitv of the axis, becomes event- 
ually so inclined towards the Sun, that a considerable 
space round that pole becomes illuminated bv the solar 
light, and an equal space round the south pole is in the 
shade^ in consequence of being turned from the Sun. 
At this time^ which is our Summer Solstice^ the solar 
rays fall obliquely on the equator, and perpendicularly 
on a parallel of latitudeaboot 23^ 28' nortn or the equator, 
that IS, on the Tropic of Cancer. The space then illu- 
minated round the north pole, and that in obscurity 
about the south pole, extend also to the distance of about 
28<» 28' from each pole. 

Af^er this the days begin to shorten in the northern 
parts of the world, and the nights lengthen, in proportion, 
as the Earth continues its course along the signs, Cez- 
pricomtfs, Aquarvut^ and Piscet, at the same time that 
the Sun is seen to advance along the signs. Cancer^ JLeo, 
and Virgo, the Earth, in its annual revolution, advan 
cing towards the first point of Aries, at which it arrives 
on the 23d of September, when the Sun, as seen from 
the Earth, appears at the beginning of Libra ; and at 
this time, which is the Autumnal EtjiHnox, the same 
conditions occur as when the Earth is in the opposite 
part of its orbit, at the vernal equinox. 

If we now follow the Earth through the other half of 
its orbit, we shall find, that exactly the same effects take 
place in the southern hemisphere, while the Earth is 
percurring that half of its orbit, as what have been just 
remarked with respect to the northern hemisphere. While 
the Earth was passing from A through B to C. When 
the Earth arrives at D, about the 2!^ of December, the 
time of our Winter SoUtice, the north pole is involved 
in obscurity, and a space round the south pole becomes 
enlightened to the distance of about 23^ 28' every way 
from that pole ; and then the solar rays fall perpendicularly 
on the Tropick of Capricorn, the jKairallei of latitude 23P 
28' south of the equator. 

Thus we see, that from Marckxo September, or while 
the Earth is moving from Libra through Capricorn to 
Aries, the north pole is inclined towards the Sun, so that 
the rays of light fall most directly on the northern, he 
misphere, producing summer in the northern parts of 
the world; the nonh pole Mpnaining all that tima in tha 
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illaminated hemisphere, will therefore hare six months 
of continual dav ; — at the same time that the south pole 
is turned from tne Sun, which then shines very ohliauely 
on all those parts of the southern hemisphere which are 
enlightened by the Son, thus producing winter in that 
hemisphere. But during the otner half of the year, from 
Sej}i€mb€r to March, while the Earth is moving from 
Aries through Cancer to Libra, the north pole is turned 
from the Sun, and therefore in darkness, while the south 
pole is presented more directly to that luminary ; and 
the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere are cheered 
with summer, while those of the northern hemisphere 
are chilled with winter. Hence it is eas)r to perceive, 
that the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere have 
the same vicissitudes with those of the northern he- 
misphere, though not at the same time, it beinff winter 
in one hemisphere when it is summer in the otner. In 
this way, the two hemispheres always have opposite 
seasons at the same time. 

The inclination of the Earth's axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic, also causes a variation in the days and nights 
in different parts of the Earth's surface, and in different 
seasons of tne year; that at the equator the days and 
nights are equal, as they always are. and the Sun rises 
and sets at «u? o'clock throusrhout tne year ; that, about 
the 20th of March, and the 23d of S^tember, which 
are the periods of the equinoxes, the days are equal to 
the nights in all parts of the world ; every part of the 
Earth's surface coming into the light at six in the morn- 
ing, and going into the dark at six in the evening. 



NATURAL HISTORY- 

The classification of animals is founded upon a 
knowledge as well of their most obvious characteris- 
ticks, as of their more intimate nature and corresponding 
points. According to their degrees of similarity, they 
have been separated and connected together, in various 
divisions and subdivisions. Each sort of animal, con- 
stitutes a distinct species ; a number of species taken 
together form a gencs ; those genera^ which have im- 
portant and well defined points ot resemblance in 
structare and conformation, are ])laced together in an 
order; whilst upon a similar principle, but more ex- 
tensive in its application, these orders are marshalled 
into separate CLAesEs. . 

Who is entitled to the credit of having first origina- 
ted the idea of classifying animals, and what are the 
comparative merits of the several systems which have 
been since proposed, we have shown in our first vol- 
ume. Cttvier's system* is, we believe, almost univer- 
sally admitted to be the most accurate, definite, and 
philosophical of an^ yet proposed. There can hardly 
oe any question of its superiority, or of its ulrimatelv 
superseding those of all other natiiralists. We shall 
adopt his system generally, taking advantage of others 
in whatever points they raav be more approved. 

In a general view, tne wnole series of animals; from 
the most insignificant worm up to man, maj ne ar- 
ranged, in the first place, into two grand divbions. 

1. Vertsbbal. 

2. Invertbbral. 

Vertebral animals are possessed of an internal skel- 
eton, or a system of bones covered hj flesh, which 
fives form and strength to their whole rabrick. They 
ave likewise a cranium or skull, which contains the 
hrain ; and a number of bones called vertebne, so con- 
nected tosrether, as to form a column, known as the 
spine, back hone, or vertebral column. This column 

• "The principles on which M. Cuviei's divieione rest will ne- 
cessarily preside over all the changes which still more extended 
observatioo will render indispensable ; but the basis of zoolo- 
ffical classification is forever laid, and its solidity will prove better 
mm all the diecoanei of fntiura nataraliMSi ths elevated genius 
of the author."— Xtauritioigt 



seems to he the main pillar or vmon of tha whole 

skeleton; and as this forms a striking cbaracteristick 
common to all these animab, they are h#nce called 
VERTEBRAL animals. « 

Invertebral animals have no such skeleton, and of 
course, no vertebral column ; but consist of a collec- 
tion ot organs more or less distinct, without s^ny solid 
basis, and are generally of a soft, yietding texture, 
though sometimes protected extemaUy by a sheU or 
other hard covering. The brain and nervous system 
are less distinct than those of vertebral animals, -and 
are unprotected by any bony covering, 'they are called 
invertebral amimals, oecause they have no vertebm. 

The first division may be subdivided into, 1, warm- 
blooded, and 2, cold-blooded animals. Tft^ wanp- 
blooded animals have all a temperatnre above thaf'bf 
the element in which they reside. Amcfng these m 
man, quadrupeds, whales and birds. The cold-blodfl- 
ed, among which are included frogs, to^ds, Kziartf^, 
serpents and fishes, have a temperature vatVing tiut 
little from that of the air or water in whftfth tney liV^. 
We experience a sensation of cold, when v^e touch 
them, and hence we call them cold-blooded. ' 

And again, warm-blooded annuals may be dhridiifd 
into two classes. 1. Mammalia, or those which prt>- 
duce their young alive, and notirish them by their ovhi 
milk, from organs called mamm«, or breasts. 2. Birds, 
or those which produce their young by means of eggs, 
which they hatcti by the heat of their bodies. 

The cold-blooded vertebral animals also form two 
classes. 1. Reptiles, or those which breathe air only. 

2. Fishes, or those which breathe through the medium 
of water. 

The second grand division is not capable of so ac- 
curate an arrangement. But according to our present 
knowledge of the characteristicks of the animals, 
which are included in this division, we may arrange 
them into five classes. 1. Insects, which may be ar- 
ranged into extremely numerous orders, genera and spe- 
cies. 2. Crustacea, as the lobster, crab, crawfish, olq. 

3. MoUusea, as the snail, squid, ovster, clam, &c. 

4. Vermes, as the earth-worm, and leech. 5. Zo- 
ophytes, as the star-fish, sea*anemone, the polypus, 
sponges, and animalcules. 

We have then two grand divisions, and ntne distinct 
classes. 

L Vertebral AnvmaU. 

II. Invertebral AfdmaU. 
5.. Insects, 

6. Crustacea, 

7. MoUusca, 

8. Vermes, 

9. Zoophytes. 

We shall proceed to consider th«t class which itaiidt 
at the head of the animal kingdom, or, 

CUue I. Mammalia. 

The foundation of this classification seems very ap- 
parent. It is to be found in the very considerable sim- 
ilarity which exists, in the ffeneral anatomical confor- 
mation of all the animals of this class. The similari- 
ty in the production and treatment of their young — in 
their adaptation and confinement generally to the sur- 
face of the earth. But few animals of this class are 
capable of mounting in the air, as the bats ; the num- 
ber of those is also tew, which can subsist in the water, 
as the whales. 

Upon a consideration of the difierencea in the ante- 
rior extremities — in the feet — in the teeth, and in the 
skin of the animals of this class, their division into or- 
ders is founded. We can judge of the character, mode 
of life, and faod of an aninal by hit atnictara. In 
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coQSidemtioii of theM diflbrences in the coDrormalion 
of puticular pats, and npon the difiereaces in their 
paittcnlar modes of life, we fiad it convenient to amnge 
the elaai liIainiiiBlia into jiui« diBtinct orden. 

1. The Bitnana or hKt-Kanded animala. 

2. The QuddrtoRaiia ot Jmr-handed BDimak. 

3. The Carnivora or camivoroui animals. 

4. The Bodentia or gnmeer*. 

& The Edentata or tootUe»9 animals. 

6. The RiMminantia or THminating animals. 

7. The Pixhydermata or Mck-»kinned animals. 

8. The Cetacea oruumals of the whale kind. 

9. The Marmpialia or pouch-bearing mnimals. 

I. Bimana. Man, is the only individual of this or- 
der. The teasonH foe pluing him in a distinct order, 
from the /imrhandtd animals, are so apparent, that 
ire do not eimaider it ■aeadsaiy to enter into an ezpla- 
Uition of them now. We have particularly described 
Jbn — the different raect, and their distinguishing at- 
trSiutes in our first volame, pages 20 and 28, et patn/n. 

II. Qnadmmana. In the iDternal and exttimal 
■tructure of the animab of this order, there is a nearer 
uproach to man than in any other animals. They 
diner, howerer, in the aize and shape of the head ; in 
the coaformalion of the faue ; in the length of the fore- 
arm J in the conBtmctton of the lower exireinities : in 
their motions and posHue, and in their modes of life. 
This order compreneDds a numerous tribe, and a great 
variety of ipeciea, known tinder the names of apes, 
monkeys, baboons, &«. These names though general- 
ly applied with Utile diseriminatian. are intended to 
egress actual differences. Thus the apes hare do 
tail; that of the monkiea is about the length of their 
bodies ; and that of the baboons a very short one. Be- 
sides these, there are the sapajoua, a species having 
long, and what are caJled prehensile tails. Their 
tails are bo constructed as to answer in some measure 
the purpose of a fiflh limb, enabling them to cling to 
the bianche* of trees, and assisting them in cUmbing. 
As the leading character under the order quadrumana 
we commence with 

THE ORAN-OTANG. 
"Orsa-oiang is the name this animal bears in the 
East Indies) Pongo, its denomiDation at Loando, a 
pToviace of Congo ; and Kukurlacks in some parts of the 
Eastlndies, Weshalipresent the Oran-otang and the 
Jocko together, because ibey are, nossibly, but one and 
the same species. We hare seen tlie small Oran-otang, 
or the Jocko, alive, and we have preserved its skin, but 

" only speak of tfce Pongo, or great Oren-otang, 

Lccooots travellers have given us of it. Battel 
. . , ' that, excepting hissize, the Pongo is exactly 
like that of a man in all hiBproportioDBihe is as tall (he 
says) as a giant : his face is like that of a man, the eyes 
deep sunk in the head, the hair on each side extremely 
long, the visage naked and without hair, as are also 
the ears and the hands ; the body is lightly covered and 
scamely difTering from that of a man, except (hat there 
are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the animal ts 
Been to walk on bis hinder legs r he sleeps ooder trees, 
and builds himself a hut, which serves to protect him 
against the sun and the nine of the tropical climBles, of 
which he is a native ; be live* only upon fruits, and is 
not carnivorous : he cannot speak, althoush furnished 
with greater instinct than any other animaT of the brute 
creatioo. When the Negroes make a fire in the woods, 
ihia animal comes near and warms himself by the blaze, 
he has not, however, skill enough to keep the flame alive 
by feeding it with fuel. They go ti^etherlacompanies, 
autlift hey happen tomeetwiibone of the human species, 
remote from succour, they show him no mercy. They 
even attack the elephant, which they beat with their 
clubs, and oblige to leave that part of the forest which 
they claim as their own. It is impossible to take any of 
these creatures alive, (hey are so strong. None of this 
kind therefore, are taken except when very young, and 



from (he 



(hen but rarely, when the female happens to leave them 
behind ; for, in general, they cling to the breast, and ad- 
here both with legs and arms. There are two kioJa of 
this animal, both very much resembling the human race, 
the Pongo, which is taller and thicker than a man i ana 
the Jocko, whose size is mucli smaller,' &.C. ' The 
Apesof Guinea{says Bosman.) which arecalled Setit- 
t«nby the Flemings, are of a Drown colour, and grow to 
a very lai^ size. I have seen some above five feet 
tall : these Apes are of a very disagreeable appearance, 
as well as those of another Kind, which resemble tbem 
in every particular, excepting in size, which is a fourth 
part less than that of the former: ihcy are very easily 
taught to do almost wha(ever their mas(ers please.' 
Schouten says, ' That the animals which the Indians 
call Oran-otancs, are almoB( all of the same heigh( and 
shape as mankind, but that their back and loms are 
covered with hair, of which, however, there is a defi- 
ciency in the forepart of the body ; that the females have 
two breasts i that the face is rough, the nose flat, and 
(be ears like (hose of a man; (hat ibey are robust, ac- 
tive, bold, and defend themselves even against armed 
men; that they are passionately fond of women, and (hat 
there is no safety m passing through the woods they^ in- 
habit, as these animals immediately attack and injure 
them.' To these testimonies we may add that of M. de 
la Bresse, mentioned in bis Voyage to Angola. This 
traveller assures ns, '(bat the Oian-otanga, which be 
calls Quimpeaxet, oCteo attempt (o surprise the female 
negroes, which they keep with them for the pleasure 
of (heir companv, feeding (hem very plentifully all the 
time. I knew (says he) a woman ot Loando that liad 
lived among these animals for three years.' They grow 
from six to seven feet high, and are of unequalled 
strenglb. They build sheds, aniJ make use of clubs for 
their defence : iheir faces are broad, their noses flat, 
their ears witliout a tip, their skins are fairer than that 
Hulaito. buL thry ara corwed on TLapy pa. Is 3t 
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their body with long and tawny ooloared hair : their belly 
is extremely large, their heels flat, and yet rising behina 
about half an inch : they sometimes walk oprightj and 
sometimes upon all fours when thev are fantastically 
disposed, we purchased two of tnese animals, one 
about fourteen months old, which waa a male, and a 
female about twelve months.' 

^* The Oran-otang which I taw, walked alwajrs up- 
right, even when it carried heavy burdens. Its air was 
melancholy, its deportment grave, its nature more gentle 
and very different from that of other apes. Unlike the 
baboon, or the monkey, whose motions are violent, and 
appetites capricious, wno are fond of mischief^ and only 
obedient durough fear, a look was sufficient to keep it in 
awe. I have seen it give its hand to show the company 
to the door, that came to see it, and it would walk about 
gravely with them, as if one of the society. I have 
seen it sit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, make 
use of the spoon and the fork to carnr the victuals to its 
mouthy pour out its drink into a glass, touch glasses 
when mvited, take a cup and saucer and lay them on 
the table, put in sugar, pour out its tea, leave it to cool 
before dnnkin^ , and all this without any other instiga- 
tion than the signs or the command of its master, and 
often of its own accord. It was gentle and inoffensive : 
it even approached strangers with resjiect, and came 
rather to receive caresses than to offer ^juries: it ate 
almost of every thing that was offered to it, but it pre- 
ferred dry and ripe fruits to all other aliments. It would 
drink wine, but m small quantities, and willingly left it 
for milk, or any other sweet liqucMr. Mr. L. Brosse, who 
bought two young ones that were but a year old, from a 
negroj relates that, ' even at that age, they sat at table, 
ate ot every thing without distinction, made use of their 
knife, spoon and fork, both to eat their meat and help 
themseivea ; they drank wine and other liquors. We 
carried them on shipboard, and when they were at table, 
they made signs to the cabin-bop, expressive of their 
wants ;^nd when^er they neglected attending upon 
them as they desired, they instantly flew into a passion, 
seized them by the arm, bit them and kept them down. 
The male was seasick, and required attendance like a 
human creature : he was even twice bled in the right 
arm ; and erery time afterwards when he found himself 
indisposed, he showed his aim, as desirous of being re- 
lieved by bleeding.' 

^* Henry Grose relates, ' that these animals are met 
with to the north of Coromandel; that Mr. Home 
govemour of Bombay, had two of them sent him, a male 
and a female; they were scarcely two feet high, but their 
form was entirely like the human : they walked erect 
upon their two feet, and were of a pale colour, without 
any hairs on any other part than where mankind gen- 
erally have them ; their actions perfectly resembled the 
human, and their melancholy plainly evinced how strong- 
ly they felt the weight of tneir captivity : they made 
tneir bed very carefully in the cage m which they were 
sent on boara the ship. When any person looked at 
them, they hid those parts with their hands, which 
modesty forbids the sight of. The female (adds he) 
died on board, and the male showed all real signs of 
erief, and took the death of his companion so greatly to 
heart, that he refused his food, and did not survive her 
mote than two days.' 

'' Francis Pyrad relates, * that in the province of Si- 
erra Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes called 
Barn's, which are strong and muscular, and so very in- 
dustrious, that, if properly fed and instructed when 
young, they serve as very useful domesticks : they usually 
walk upright, will pound at the mortar, fetch water from 
the river in a little pitcher, which they carry on their 
heads ; but, if care be not taken to receive the pitcher at 
their return, they let it fall to the ground, and then see- 
ios^ it broken, they begin to bment and cry for the 
loss.' 

" The Jocko is knou-n by the name of the Chimpan- 
zee. It is th% Siniia Troglodytes of Linnaeus. From 



the Qran it diflbn only fat colour and stature; the for- 
mer being dariL brown, or blackish, and the latter not 
exceeding two feet and a half or three feet It isa native 
of Ancola, Sierm Leone, and acme parts of Asia. 

^ w. MXeod gives tne following description of an 
Oran-otang which waa brooffht to England, from Bor- 
neo* in 1816, on board the Aloeste, when the embassy 
was returning from its ftnitless mission to China : — 
< The Oran-otan^ also a native of Borneo (says he) ia 
an animal remarkable not only from being extremely 
rare, but as possessing, in many respects, a strong re- 
semblance to man. What is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human in its appearance ; the 
shape of the upper part of the head, the finrehead, the 
eyes (which are dark and full,) the eyelashes, and, in« 
deed, every thing relating to the eyes and ears, differ- 
ing in no respect from man. The hair of his head, 
however, is merely the same which covers his body gen- 
erally. The nose is very flat, the distance between it 
and the mouth considerable ; the chin, and in fact the 
whole of the lower jaw, is very Ifti^^y utd his teeth, 
twenty-six in number, are stroiu^. The lower part of 
his face, is what may be termed an ugly or caricature 
likeness of the human countenance. The position of 
the scapule, or shoulderblades, the general torm of the 
shoulders and breasts^ as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow joint especially, and the hands, strongly con- 
tinue the resemblance. The metacarpal, or that paf^ of 
the hand immediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being tnmwn a little 
higher up, nature seems to haye adapted the hand to his 
mode of life, and given him the power of grasping more 
effectually tne branches of trees.^ 

" He is corpulent about the abdomen, or, in common 
phrase, rather pot-bellied, looking like one of those 
figures of Bacchus often seen riding on casks : but whe- 
ther this is his natural appearance when wild, or ac- 
quired since his introduction into new society, and by 
indulging in a high style of living, it is difficult to de- 
termine. 

"His thighs and legs are short and bandy, the ankle 
and heel like the human ; but the fore part of the foot is 
composed of toes, as long and as pliable as his finders, 
with a thumb a little situated before the inner ankle ; 
this conformation enabling him to hold equally fast with 
his feet as with his hands. When he stands erect, he 
is about three feet high, and he can walk when led like 
a child, but his natural locomotion, when on a plain 
surface, is supporting himself along, at every step, bv 
placing the knuckles of his hands upon the ground. All 
the fioffers, both of the hands and feet, have nails ex- 
actly luce the human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which is without any. 

" His natural fooo would appear to be all kinds of 
fruits and nuts, but he eats biscuit, or any other sort of 
bread, and sometimes animal food. He will drink grog, 
or even spirits, if given to him; and has been known 
repeatedly to help himself in this way : he was also 
taught to sip his tea or coffee, and, since his arrival in 
England, has discovered a taste for a pot of porter 
His usual conduct is not mischievous and chattering, 
like that of monkeys in general : but he has rather a 
grave and sedate character, and is much inclined to be 
social, and on good terms with every body. He made 
no difficulty, however, when cold, or inclined to sleep, 
in supplying himself with any jacket he found hanging 
about, or in stealing a pillow from a hammock in order 
to be more soft and comfortable. 

^^ Sometimes, when teased by showing him some- 
thing to eat, he would display in a very strong manner 
the human passions, following the person whining and 
crying, throwing himself off on his back, and rolling 
about apparently in a great rage, attempting to bite 
those near him, and frequently lowering himself by a 
rope over the ships's side, as if pretending to drown 
himself; but, when he came near the water?s edge, 
he always reconsidered the matter, and came on board 
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wain. H* wooU dAm rifccad anmiM th« pocket* 
ofhi* frieada in qgmt of nuts awl bucaiit, wbicb thejr 
■omaiiowt earned f«r ktw. He bad ■ greai aniLpaiby 
to ihe ■mkllar uibcof mokhifft, and wouU throw liiem 
overboard if b« could { bM u bia ffsnwal kabiii and 
dUpontion there is tautAk docility and go^ nauun, 
Bod when not annoyed be ia eximndy isiofieouvc. 
He spproaokM, upon tb« whole, iwam: to the bumui 
kind tban any othw animal.' 

" An onormoMS Otan-otang, of tb* height of htch feet, 
and of a proporttonite bulk, was, after maay ailtiiipia, 
killed under a tree, from which H bad fallen, in codho- 
quepce of aereiat bullet wousdi, at Ramboon, oa the 
western coast of Sumatra; having, ae is gappoied, 
wandered from >be large and almoat impenetrable roreet, 
•itaated about two day*' journey inland. Tlie skin of 
this eiiraordioary creature is preserved in the museum 
of the Asiatic Society ofCakuiUiit is of a dark leaden 
e^oor, covered, unequally, with brownish red, shpf^ 
nndgknsy hair, which islon^ on the Batiks andsboulders. 
The heaid was well proportioned to the body, the nose 
prominent, the eyes laige, aad the mouth rnlber larger 
ffl proportioa than that of man ; the chin was fringed 
with a curling beard, reaching from ear to ear, and the 
visage by no means diagusling. His chest was wide 
and expanding, and waist laiher slender : his legs rather 
abort, as compared with his anm ; the feet and hands 
had very nearly the human form, except that the thumbs 
-were smaller, and situated higher towards tbe wriat^ 
than in man. His walk was erect, but waddling, ana 
not quick, unless when hia bands were used toassiat,oi 
a branch of a tree, to push himself along, his chief agil- 
ity being shown in climbing trees, and springing from 
branch 10 blanch, when pursued. Tbe perfect state of 
his teeth showed that he was youajj. and in full vigour. 
He was without any vestige of ~ '~ 
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fruit, almond*, dtc, an^ calmly received tbe food that 
was presented to ii ; it was very averse to cold and 
wet weather, and dia not live long af^ei being b ouehl 
from its native country. It is a native of the East lOr 
dies, and particularly found along the coasts of Coro- 
mwidel, Malacca, ajad the Molucca Islands." 
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THE GHBBON OR LONQ-ARMEO APE. 
" This animal always keeps its erect posture, even 
when it walks oil all fours, irs arras being as long as its 
body and legs put together. We have seen one of these 
animah alive ; it was but young, and not then mote 
than three feet hi^h ; thougn we must presume that il 
had not attained its full size, but that when it is adult, 
and in its free slate, it is at least four feet. It had no 
appearance of any tail ; it bad a circle of gray, bushy 
hair all round the face, which gave it a very remarka- 
appearance; ils eyes were large and sunk in its 
■■' '*i face resembling that of a man, tanned, and 
well-prtiportioned. This Ape appeared to ns 
a gentle and tractable dlaposition ; its motions 
iihct tash nor precipitate. It wu fed on bread, 
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OUTLINES OP ITS HlSTpRT. 
Moaei and Homer in presenting a pictare of two of 
e VMst ancient natione, probably give as liw 
«! geographical writings, and therefore may aacrit to 
I c^ied the fathers of geognpby. Soon alter then, 
the Phmnicians became geographers in paactitc, by 
lean by the light of the siara, 
and discovering the Atlantic Ocean. Herodoms faa- 
eomes an eztenaive traveller, and lelatea to the Greeka 
what he has seen and heard, concerning diflerest na- 
tions and countries. Carthage arioee, and her ezle»- 
aive colonial system, with the adveuturona voyages of 
Pytheas of Marseilles, bring the western worla into 
view, and create conjectures respecting the north. 
The military campaigns of Alexander ihcow a hrilliant 
light on the countries of tbe east. Then amoiig the 
lUimans, Eratystbenea, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy, ar- 
range the still obscure and inoomplete materials into a 
system. When we get to this point, the syatem of 
"Ancient Geography" is formed; and here it trjmi- 



new geography are formed, with tbe rise of Modem 
Europe. The apiril of travelline revives. It conducts 
the Ambs to the Moluccas, and it is said the Scan- 
dinavians to America. But these people travelled 
without science, and without profit. The magnetick 
needle is then discovered ; and the Italians anaPoriu- 
Kuese begin to navigate the sea wiA confidence. The 
horizon of geography extends ; new light dissipates 
errour and prejudice, and the people of the earth begin 
to open their eyes to ibe contemplation and the true 
nature and dimensions of their planet. And now the 
adventurous and immortal Columbus, wbo taught af- 
fected wisdom not to judge without knowledgi^ con- 
ducts us triumphantly to a new world. After thw glo- 
rious period, every nation enters emoku^ly on tbe 
career of exploring and discovery : — bold aba perseve- 
ring adventure conducts us around the world.; and the 
united eflbrts of nations continne to add new light, un- 
till nearly the whole vast theatre of the globe, is de- 
veloped to tbe understandings of men, and tbe gale 
of science. 

Definition. The term Geography* literally signifies 
a description of Ihe earth. In a description of the 
earth, we mean to comjlrehend a description of the 
whole terraqucdus globe ; its figure ; tbe laws which 
affect il as a celestial body, and its relations to other 
celestial bodies; its dimensions, and its motions; ils 
composition ; its external configuration of mountains, 
valleys, plains, and coasts; its divisions into land and 
water, and the forms and distribution of continents and 
•eas ; its pioduciions and its inhabitants. 

To the mind of man, who is lord of these dominions, 
which it is the object of Geography to describe, what 
a grand field of study and of interest it opened ! what 
an opporiunttv lo contemplate, for endutmg and piofi- 
table results,' those beautifnl systems of the ctcatioo 
which strike ooe with admiring awe I What a snlen- 
did cabinet of curiosities does it open to the studioos 
mind, desirous of acquainting itself with the secrets 
of the globe and the mysteries of Nature ! And let ns 
inquire with Malte Bnin, '' is not geo^pby the sister 
and the rival of history 1 If tlieoneeojoys theempireof 
universal time, does not the other rightfully claim that 

•Compouodedof tiro Oredi words 7* I'lie eanb, and yr»*»v» 
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of place ? If the one hnJa the power of reealliog |Mist 
^Derations, should not the otner exert that of fixing 
in one scene the shifting pictures of history, hv delin- 
eating to the mind the permanent theatre of the poor 
and brief transactions of mankind, strewed with the 
Wrecks of numerous empires ; and describe the course 
of namre, constantly occupied in repairing, hy its 
beneficial operation, the ravages arising from hu- 
man discord ? Does not a description of the glohe in- 
timately connect itself with the study of human nature, 
human manners, and human institutions ? Does it not 
offer information of the utmost importance to the polit- 
ical sciences ? Is not this department always brought 
fbily into view before a complete form can be given to 
any branch of Natural History ? And does it not sup- 
ply literature with a boundless treasure of feelings and 
of images ?" 

With such considerations we shall proceed to the 
task of searching into^ and illustrating this vast and 
interesting science with alacrity. We find at the out- 
set, that it is obviously susceptible of three divisions ; 
and in fact, we find it necessary, in order to a complete 
and plain system of universal Geography, to institute 
three distinct departments, viz : Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Political Geoffrapny. 

ttt the first is included the contemplation of the fig- 
ure, size, and motions of our planet ; its relation to 
other planets ; latitudes and longitudes ; the measure- 
ment of time, and the construction of globes and maps. 
In this department of geography, we obtain the requi- 
site information and assistance from astronomy, and 
geometry. 

Physical Geography delineates all the leading fea- 
tures of nature ; the mountains which diversify the 
surface of the land, and the seas which bound its out- 
line ; the valleys, the rivers, the caverns, the mines, 
and the volcanoes ; the motions of the atmosphere, and 
the laws of temperature ; and lastly, the distribution 
into their native regions of the animals, the plants, and 
all the beings tHat are nourished in the exhaustless 
bosom of the earth. Here we bring to our use the 
light of chymistry, and the discoveries of Natural 
History. 

Political Qeog[raphy comprehends the classification of 
ihe human species ; tne particular description of coun- 
tries, cantons, cities ana towns ; population, religion, 
government, institutions, manners, customs, arts, trade, 
commerce, and whatever may be enumerated under 
the head of statisticks. In this branch of the science 
we abstract our materials from chorography and topog- 
raphy, and the statements and testimony of travellers 
and explorators. 

But the principles of Mathematical and Physical 
Geography are fixed and immutable ; they are founded 
on demonstrative evidence and mathematical truths, 
which have been the same and always will be the 
same as far as we know in all ages. So that the oldest 
Geography with calculations once correct, in so far as 
the matnematical and physical principles are concern- 
ed, would be as good as the latest. Widelv different 
is the case with respect to Political Geo^raptiy. That 
of a few years back may be no better than an old di- 
rectory, pointing out people and places which perhaps 
have changed or no longer exist. The nations which 
it described may have become extinct, the kingdoms 
destroyed, the cities laid in ruins, and all traces of 
their former existence entirely effaced. Such are the 
vicissitudes of human life, and the instability of hu- 
man institutions ! • We shall proceed to the consideik- 
tion of 

MATHEMATICAL OEOGRAPHY. 

The figure of the earth is manifestly the first subject i 
for inquiry ; — for the principles by which we may as* | 
certain the various truths tnat lie within the scope of 
mathematical geography, are altogether different, on the 
different suppositions of the earth being a fiat circular 
plaini a cylinder, or a sphere. 



A great variety of appearalnces. bot& oa the surface 
of the earth and in the heavens," ^wnich wii I be described 
presently) prore conclusively, that the earth is a spheri- 
cal or round body. The possession of this important 
truth enables the geographer, by the application of the 
known mathematical properties of the sphere, to solve 
many interesting problems, the most useful or which is 
to determine the relative situation of places upon the 
earth's surface. For this and some other practical pur- 
poses, the earth is taken to be a perfect sphere ; and al- 
thou£^h this supposition be not strictly true, it is suffir 
cienUy near the troth to be adopted without sensible 
errour in the investigations into which it is commonly 
introduced. The nature and quantity of its deviation 
from a perfectly spherical shape will be for 'future 
inquiry. 

At what particular period of the world the spherical 
figure of the earth was first discovered, cannot now be 
ascertained. It is natural to suppose, that the curios- 
ity of mankind would early be airected to the shape of 
the earth they lived upon. But when fint it engaged 
their attention, it fared with this as with all other parts, 
of what is called natural philosophy. Men were led to 
entertain the most erroneous notions of it, by trusting 
too much to single appearances. Deceived by the 
plain-like appearance or the earth, and disregarding all 
other circtunstances indicative of its fi^re, they con- 
ceived it to be an extensire plain meeting the heavens 
on every side. Such was, for ages, the ^neral opinion. 
But there were exceptions to the prevailing ignorance, 
which are honourable testimonies to the value of a more 
enlarged and extended observation of nature. The 
Egyptians and Chaldeans are especially entitled to this 
praise. The philosophers of these nations were^ in 
all probability, led to form a correct opinion of the 
fi^re of the earth from their great practical familiarity 
with the appearances of the heavenly bodies. But 
whatever may have been the source from whence their 
knowledge was derived, it is manifest that they were 
not ignorant of its true shape, as it must have formed an 
element in the calculations by which they were enabled 
to predict eclipses of the moon. From the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, who were the fathers as well of geo- 
graphical as of astronomical science, the Greek philoso- 
phers, with all their most correct notions in natural 
philosophy, derived also their knowledge of the Earth's 
true shape. But (as Sir hcLoc Newton remarks) the 
Greeks were of themselves more addicted to the study 
of philology (or language) than of nature : when there- 
fore their communications with Egypt became less 
frequent, the ancient philosophy graaually declined 
among them; and no longer retaining the just ideas they 
once possessed, they put forth their own visionary spec- 
ulations concerning the fi^re of the earth. Aristotle, 
the 'most celebrated of tne Greek philosophers, did 
not escape the errour of those who allow the suggestions 
of fancy to occupy the T)lace of a severe investigation 
into facts ; and we find him alleging the earth to to of a 
cylindrical shape, like a common drum. The remark- 
anle ingeniousness of the Greeks was ever impatient 
of the restraint which scientifick inquiry in order to a 
successful issue imposes upon the mind ; and it is to 
be lamented that by reason of the admiration in which 
their writings were held, their errours should for so long 
have retained possession of the human mind, and bv 
keeping down the spirit of inquiry retarded the full 
establishment of what is properly called experimental 
philosophy. 

During the greater part of that portion of the history 
of Europe, called the middle or dark a|es, the earth 
was conceived to be a flat surface extending on every 
side till it met the heavens. The overthrow of this 
popular opinion was rendered the more difiicult by the 
Koman church admitting it into the number of articles 
of faith : the tenet thus became guarded with the sanc- 
tion of religious belief, and by the apprehension of in- 
curring the serious charge of heretical opinions. It is 
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howerer remadnUe, thai the appearance of objects at 
sea, which are wholi]r incoiiaistent with the notion 
of toe earth being a pUub, and which lead most directly 
to the conclasion of its spherical shape, should not 
bare redeemed the Venetians and Genoese, who had 
long been in the habit of making adventarous sea voy- 
ages, from the general ignorance. But notwithstanding 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by navigators, it is ev- 
ident that the best of those of the ase of dolumbus 
were not better informed of the earth^ real figure. It 
is related as amatter of history^ that the Portuguese who 
had arrived at the Moluccas (situated in the Pacific and 
to the West of America,) by sailing continually in an 
easterly direction, were astonished by the appearance 
of Magellan's party, who reached the same point by 
sailing continualljr west. We may not, however, in- 
volve Columbus in this general censure : to him is 
properly due the glory of establishing the fact that the 
earth is a sphere. He was indeed eminentl)^ (qualified 
to give a new direction to the current of opinion. In 
advance of the age he lived in bv the extent and cor- 
rectness of his information, and oeing at once bold in 
enterprise, enthusiastick in pursuit, and fertile in ex- 
pedients, he possessed all the characteristicks of one who 
IS destined to overthrow a great and prevailing errour. 
His persuasion that the earm was a sphere, inmished 
him with the happy idea of arriving al the Ea$t Indies 
by a shorter course than round, the Cape of Good Hope, 
by sailing due JVest, He failed in nis undertaking, 
having been misled by the errour of the ancient geogra- 
phers. Ptolemy's map was then in use, and the East 
Indies are there laid down considerably to the west of 
their true position. The western coast of India is by 
Ptolemy placed in longitude 165° east from the isle of 
Ferro, (one of the Canaries through which the first 
meridian passed,) whereas the true longitude is about 
96°, thus making a difference of no less than 67°. The 
reasoning of Columbus was therefore rif^ht ; and al- 
though he was disappointed of the immediate object of 
his voyage, he became the discoverer of a new world, 
and eventually established his own opinion of the 
earth's spherical shape. Magellan was the first naviga- 
tor who practically clemonstrated the roundness of the 
earth; following up the opinions which Columbus 
among the modems had the merit of originating, he 
sailed upon the project of reaching the Moluccas by a 
westerly passage ', but being killed in the Philippine 
Islands by the natives, he did not complete the entire 
voyage round the world. Sir Francis Drake was the 
first person wno in one voyage circumnavigated the 
globe; he accomplished the voyage (undertaken how- 
ever solelv for purcoses of plunder, and marked by ra- 
pine and bloodshea) in the space of three years ; and 
returned to England in 1560. After these voysj^es, the 
spherical figure of the earth was generally admitted by 
the philosophers of Europe. A spirit of investigation 
soon after arose, and furnished an abundance of satis- 
factory proofs, which, though of daily or frequent oc- 
currence, had hitherto been unobserved or unheeded. 
These proofs consist in certain remarkable appearances, 
either of objects upon the surface of the earth itself, or 
of the heavenly bodies. They are of the following 
description : — 

If a person were situated upon an open and extensive 
plain^ he would find, that as ne departed from objects, 
the view of which was not hindered by any unevenness 
in the plain, ihej would gradually disappear from their 
base upwards ; m like manner, the hull of a ship pro- 
ceeding out to sea becomes invisible^r^^ and afterwards 
the masts and rigging. The order in which the parts 
of these obiects successively disappear, cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere supposition that the distance between 
the object and the spectator gradually increasing, the 
object becomes first indistinct, and at last invisible ; be- 
cause with respect to bodies whose bulk is the same 
from the top to the bottom, this reason is applicable to 
all the parts alike, and wonld not account for the highest 



part of them being always the last visible j and with 
respect lo bodies, the bottom part of which is the lar- 
gest (as in the case of a ship.; it would not only be in- 
sufficient to explain the fact, but would be directly cq&- 
tiary to enerience. by which we are taught, that where 
distance alone is tne cause of a body becoming first 
indistinct and then invisible, the larger and more oulkj 
parts of it are seen the longest. The only supposition , 
which can account for the order in which the parts of 
an object disappear i^ that the surface of the earth ia 
conHnuaUy and graduaUy bending or curving down- 
wards — in other words, that it is a convex surface ; and 
the circumstance that these appearances are the same 
both in kind and d^ree all over the earth, and in what- 
ever direction the spectator moves from the object, or the 
object from the spectator, proves that this convex surface 
is every where and in all directions precisely or very near- 
ly the same, and consequently that the earth is a sphere. 

The voyages of Magellan and brake, of Anson, Cook, 
and Vancouver, all tend to establish tne same fact ; for 
by holding a course due west or due east, these naviga- 
tors have at last arrived at the point o^ their departure 
— thus they have sailed upon a line which in one revo- 
lution returns into itself, ending where it be^n ; and, 
therefore, the surface on which it was descnbed must 
be a sphere, or resembling a sphere : this was further 
confirmed by the voyages of Captain Cook towards the 
South pole, from which it appeared that the course 
round tne earth gradually dimmished as it approached 
thepole. 

The proofs derived from the appearances of heavenly 
bodies are ev en more conclusive than the foregoing. By 
travelling on the earth's surface from the north towards 
the south^ a certain star in the heavens, called the pole 
star (which is itself almost stationary,) b observed to 
change its place in the heavens relatively to the spec- 
tator's horizon, and gradually to descendj by a move- 
ment of the spectator in the opposite direction (from 
south to north,) the height of the same star above the 
horizon is observed gradually to increase; and in both 
cases this apparent change of place in the star is in 
proportion to the distance travelled over. This change 
being also observed from whatever place the movement 
is made (supposing it to be in a direction perpendicular 
to the equator or on a meridian line,) cannot be other- 
wise accounted for than by the supposition that th^ 
earth is a sphere ; and that the arc or circular space in 
the heavens through which the star appears to have 
moved, corresponds with a similar arc traced upon the 
surface of the earth. 

Another most convincing proof is furnished by the 
eclipses of the moon. These eclipses are known to be 
caused by the earth coming between the sun and moon, 
and intercepting or cutting off the supply of light from 
tl^ sun which illuminates the moon's surface or disk ; 
the dark part of the moon's disk is, therefore, nothing 
more than a representation of the earth's shaaow at the 
distance of the moon. In whatever position the earth 
happens to be at the time of an eclipse, its shadow upon 
the moon's disk is aiways in the form of a circle or of 
part of a circle : the earth must therefore be a sphere, 
since no other than a spherical body, in every positioa 
in which it can be placed with respect to another body 




be ciroular only when either of its sides directly fa ed 
the moon : if turned edgewise towards the moon, the 
shadow would be in the form of a streak, and in all 
other positions it would be more or less elliptical, as the 
earth happened to be turned more or less obliquely to- 
wards the moon when she is eclipsed. 

^he supposition that the earth is a sphere, accounts 
for all the appearances we have described ; while, oa 
the other hand, the various- suppositions which have 
from time to time been advanceo. and which differ from 
this, are totally inconsistent witn one or other of them. 
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hmac Newton^ in his ^ Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy,' has laid it down as a rule (and it is a rule as 
indisputably just as it is important,) that ' in experi- 
mental philosophy we are to look upon* propositions 
collected by general induction from phenomena, as ac- 
curately or ireiy nearly true, notwithstanding any con- 
trary hirpothesis maybe imagined, till such time as other 
phenomena occur by which they may either be made 
more accurate or liable to exceptions $' he adds, ^ this 
rule we must follow, that the argument of induction may 
not be evaded by hypotheses.' Applying this rule to the 
present subjecL we may observe that the objections 
urged against the conclusion that the earth is spherical, 
however plausible, are entitled to no weight whatever, 
unless they are grounded upon some certain facts ana 
natural appearances arising from the figure of the earth, 
either inconsistent with the present-received theory or 
which that theory is insufficient to account for. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the expressions 
occasionally to be met with in the Bible with regard to 
the figure of the earth, and which may appear to con- 
tradict the foregoing conclusion, have heen improperly 
and very ig[norantly applied to this subject. The ob- 
ject of the inspired writers who used them, was not to 
advance a true system of natural philosophy, or to cor- 
rect the popular errours of the day in matters of mere 
science, but to illustrate or enforce some precept or 
doctrine, or to record the occurrence of some remarkable 
event^ which could not be done intelligibly, but by 
adopting expressions in agreement with the opinions 
of the age. 

The re-estabUshment of the old and long neglected 
opinion of the earth's spherical shape, may justly be 
regarded as furnishing an epoch in tne history of mod- 
em ages. When admitted into the number of those 
truths which are assumed and acted upon without proof, 
it had an immediate and practical effect upon the com- 
mon concerns of life. To traverse boundless seas was 
no longer matter for apprehension : the seaman was 
now provided with a method of discovering his relative 
position upon the globe, the course he had already de- 
scribed, and the distance and bearing of his destined 
port. Navigation thenoe assumed a bolder and more 
systematick character ; an extensive commerce added to 
the wealth, and stimulated the efforts of European 
nations ; and the more general and frequent intercourse 
inseparable from commerce softened the prejudices of 
men, and opened to them in distant climates and coun- 
tries the richest and most varied stores of knowledge. 
We should not perhaps be justified in placing this dis- 
covery in the same rank with the other ^reat events 
which happened about this en: the invention and gen- 
eral introduction of the art of printing — the reformation — 
and the establishment of experimental philosophy, must 
stand alone ;but it forms together with them a class of 
great and brilliant events, which exhibit the human 
mind as once mora in a state of activity, and putting 
forth all its energies in the attainment of whatever 
might most conduce to the social and moral improve- 
ment of mankind." 



PRESIDENT JEFFERSON'S OPINION OF ARDENT 

SPIRITS. 

" The habit of using ardent spirits by men in publick 
office, has occasioned more injury to the publick service 
— and more trouble to me than any other circumstance 
which has occured in the internal concerns of the coun- 
try, during my administration ; and wera I to commence 
my administration ajpain with the knowledge I have 
acquired from expenence, the first Question I should 
ask, with regard to every candidate lor publick office, 
would be, '* Is he addicted to the use of ardent spirits ?" 
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THE WINDS.— Bt Mb. Obo. 

Harp on, ye winds i In flid eonten^ 
Tour hymns on every mstnunent 

Of rock, and mount, and eave ; 
The traea tbeir Joyful notaa will brine. 
Each Sower, each blade of graaa, will ainf 

Your measures, glad or gnve. 



And not to me alone the sooos 
That to your minstrelsey belongB, 

Of Joys that never cease; 
The lonely spring, the quiet stream. 
The lake low muimcring as in dream, 

Eave heard your hymns of Peace. 

The nightinnle, in sweetest note. 

To you her lone complaint hsth broogh^ 

To you each bird hath aong; 
The weed-clad tower of anelent tims^ 
The church-bell's solitary chime. 

Have Joined your banner'd throng. 

Wh<k who may tell whence ye 
In what far region of the akies 1 

In what high forest tree 1 
Ye come as rushing hosts of war, 
As loosenM cataracts lieard afar, 

Aa thunders of the 



Or fanning round the wild bird's wmg; 
Or by the moon's cold pathways sing 

Along the milky way ; 
Or through fierce caves and arches high, 
Where Ruin mocks the morning sky, 

Ye woo tlie love-wom day. 

And whence that influeneei dark and dim, 
Ttiat wakea the soul's JEolian hymn 

To measures glad and gayl 
Thai breathea unto the mionighl hour 
Such spell of mystery and power. 

And holds monarchlek sway 7 

That makes the Poet weep and si^ 
That gathers tears in Beantor'i eyc^ 

And dreama around its mm ; 
That, breathed in sounds of awe and f< 
]>oth sing unto erased lover^ ear. 

Old songs of maiden dsadi 

That treadeth where no foot can go^ 
Thai murmurs where no fbont can flow, 

Where no proud pennant i 
Tliat to the stars and to the moon 
]>oth ever sing a slumbering 

Ttie very Queen of Drsamni 



-' Ten maaauies of ffarmlitr" says the Tahnud, 
" were sent down upon ue eartn» and the women toox 
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For ever breathed your hymns of loro I 
Ye called the laurel-seeking dove 

Out from the foundering ark ; 
Ye came to Ruth among the com, 
Bin|rfng of distant lands forioni 

Beyond the waffen daik. 

Ye waved the rushes o^er the bam 
Of Moses, when the ladies saw 

God's chosen nod his head ; 
Ye caught the stir of Jordan's sei^ 
To Israel's king ye sans in gtoe 

Ere Absalom was desA. 

Yeapeakto us of htonnanllfa I 
Ono noor of calm, ono hoar of strife^ 

Now bright, now darii voor foml 
At mom ye sing to tree aaatur^tr, 
Tba evening bears your trend of power, 

And trembles in the sloraL 

Ye speak of human life ! Yo go^ 
We snow not where->ys have a flow 

Wilder than ocean wavo; 
Heaven scarce can hold ye^ and tho booni 
Of earth knows not yoor vartana ■ooad 

More than the secret gravn. 

Ye speak of human life ! now high. 
Like thnnder-ckNids, ye bravo the akj. 

Now sleep ye by the streams ; 
Ye are like earthquakes nartag wild 
And then make musick. ss a cnud 

That singeth in Ms draSoMi 

Away, my fanciea ! even now 
1 feel no more upon my bmw 

The moontain-breesea lUI 
The Stan ai-e ont, and I mnatgo 
Down to my qniet home below. 

Among the poplars tsD. 

And I, whilst dreaming in my be^ 
Will list yoor dirges o'er my Bind, 

And think ye sing to ma^ 
And dream that I have wlnfs like von, 
1^ fan the locks on heavoa% dear HMIV 

And roU nnchain'd and hm. 
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BUNKER'S HILL MONUMENT, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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Abore, we gire a represeDlacion of the 
about beuig completed at CliLirlestoWD, in 
racioa of a battle, upon its very grounds, the most 
bloody in its details, and pcrhapa (he most imgioriBnt 
in its uonjequences of any toal took place during [he 
Revolution. The Battle was fought on ihe 17th day 
of June. 1775. Just 50 years after, viz : on (he 17th of 
June, l'S26, the corner stooe of this Obelisk was laid, 
in the presence of the illustrious Lafayetle, and an iin- 
men-:e concourse of spectators who had 
from all quarters to wiiness the interesting' i 
The foundation, 50 feet in diameter was found insuffi- 
ciently deep to resist the effects of the frost, and was 
ihereloTi: taken up, sunk and relaid again on the 21st 
of Jjly 1827. White the Society possessed funds, the 
Wiirk pnigressed under the superintendence of Mr, 
Solomon WillarJ architect, who generously offered 
three years of bis serdces, and gave iJlOOO to forward 
ihe undertaking. 

The obelisk is to rise 230 feet from the foundation ; 
to be 30 feet square ai the base, and 15 feet at top, 
with internal spiral stairs ascending the whole height. 
When completed, this monuraenl will be the highest 
of the kind in the world, and it is said not much lower 
than (he Egyptian Pyramids. 

It will lequiri; 6,700 tons of Quiucy granite, consist- 
ing of eighty courses, each course two feet and eight 
inches in width. Fourteen courses have been already 
laid on, amounting to 2,B00 tons, and reaching upward 
kbout forty feel. The lot of gronnd. upon which the 



stands, comprising 16 aeret, cost tbe So- 
ciety $24,000. The Society have been much embar- 
rassed with the immense expense of the woik, and for 
a long liine past they have been unable (o progress. 

But we understaud they have renewed (heir efforts 
this fall, and that (heir means have been sufficiently 
enlarged to carry them through. Tbe military of 
Louisiana, on the ground that it is a matter which in' 
terests the whole country, have recently rendered the 
Society some pecuniary assistance. All obstaclei it 
is said are now nearly overcome, and they have com- 
menced operating this fallwjth the expectation of com- 
pleting the monument within the coming year. 

We take the following description of (he memorable 
Battle of Bunker's Hill from Bot(a i 

"Thengh( wing of the Americans was flaoked by 
the houses of Charlestown, which they occupied ; and 
(be part of this wing which connected with the m«in 
body, was defended by (he redoubt erected upon the 
heights of Breed's Hill. The centre, and the left 
wing, formed thtmaelves behind the trench, which, fol- 
lowing (he declivity of the hill, extended towards, but 
without reaching Mystic river. The Americau officers 
having reflected that Ihe most feeble part of their de- 
fensive was precisely this extremity of the left wing, 
for the trench not extending to the river, and (he land 
in this place being smooth and easy, there was danger 
of being tamed, and attacked in the rear, ibey deter- 
mined, therefore, to ubitru[:t this passage by two i»r- 
allel palisades, and to Gil up with beroage the iaiet- 
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▼al between the one and the other. The troops of 
Massachusetts occupied Charlestown, the redoubt, and 
a part of the trench ; those of Connecticut, command- 
ed by captain Nolten, and those of New Hampshire, 
under Colonel Starke, the rest of the trench. A few 
moments before the action commenced. Doctor War- 
ren, who had been appointed Greneral, a personage of 
great authority, and a zealous patriot, arrived with 
some reinforcements. Greneral Pomeroy made his ap- 
pearance at the same time. The first joined the 
troops of his own province, of Massachusetts ; the 
second took command of tnose from Connecticut. 
General Putnam directed in chief; and held himself 
ready to repair to anv point where his presence might 
be most wanted. The Americans had no cavalry: 
that which was expected from the southern provinces 
was not yet arrived. Their artillery, without being 
▼ery numerous, was nevertheless competent. They 
wanted not for muskets; but the greater part were 
without bayonets. Their sharp-shooters, for want of 
rifles, were obliged to use common flre-iocks ; but as 
marirsmen they nad no equals. Such were the means 
of the Americans ; but their hope was great, and they 
were all impatient for the signal of conaoat. 

'^Between mid-day and one o'clock, the heat being in- 
tense, all was in motion in the British camp. A mul- 
titude of sloops and boats, filled with soldiers, left the 
shore of Boston, and stood for Charlestown : they 
landed at Moreton's Point, without meeting resistance ; 
as the ships of war and armed vessels effectually pro- 
tected the debarkation with the fire of their artillery, 
which forced the enemy to keep within his intrench- 
ments. This corps consisted of ten companies of 
grenadiers, as many of light infantry, and a proportion- 
ate artillery ; the whole under the command of Major- 
general Howe and Brigadier-general Pu^ot. The 
troops on landing began to display, the light infantry 
upon the right, the grenadiers upon the left; but, hav- 
ing observed tne strength of the position, and the good 
countenance of the Americans, General Howe made a 
halt, and sent to call a reinforcement. 

"The English formed themselves in two columns. 
Their plan was, that the left wing under General Pig- 
ot should attack the rebels in Charlestown, while the 
centre assaulted the redoubt ; and the right wing, con- 
sisting of li^ht infantry, should force the passage near 
the river Mystic, and thus assail the Americans in 
flank and rear : which would have given the English 
a complete victory. It appears, also, that General 
CJage had formed tne design of setting fire to Charles- 
town, when evacuated by the enemy, m order that the 
corps destined-to assail the redoubt, thus protected by 
the flame and smoke, might be less exposed to the fire 
of the Provincials. 

*' The dispositions having all been completed, the 
English put themselves in motion. The provincials 
that were stationed to defend Charlestown, tearing lest 
the assailants should penetrate between this town and 
the redoubt, and thus to find themselves cut off from 
the rest of the army, retreated. The English imme- 
diately entered the town, and fired the buildings : as 
they were of wood, in a moment the combustion *be- 
came general. 

" They continued a slow march against the redoubt 
and trench, halting from time to time for the artil- 
lery to come up and act with some effect previous to 
the assault. The flames and smoke of Cnarlestown 
were of no use to them, as the wind turned them in a 
contrary direction. Their graduar advance, and the 
extreme clearness of the air, permitted the Americans 
to level their muskets. They however suffered the en- 
emy to approach before they commenced their fire, 
ana waitea for the assault in profound tranquillity. It 
would be difficult to paint the scene of terrour present- 
ed by the actual circumstances. A large town, all en- 
veloped in flames, which, excited by a violent wind, 
rose to an immense height, and spread every moment 



more and more ; an innumerable mtdtitode, nishinff 
from all parts, to witness so unusual a spectacle, ana 
see the issue of the sanguinary conflict that was about 
to commence. The Bostonians and soldiers of the 
garrison not in actual service were mounted upon the 
spires, upon the roofs, and upon the heights. The 
hills and circumjacent fields, from which the dread 
arena could be viewed in safety, were covered with 
swarms of spectators, of every rank, and age, and sex; 
each agitated by fear or hope, according to the party 
he espoused. 

" The Eno^lish having advanced within reach of mus- 
ketry, the Anoericans showered upon them a voUev 
of bullets. This terrible fire was so well supportea, 
and so well, directed, that the ranks of the assailants 
were soon thinned and broken : they retired in disorder 
to the place of their landing, and some threw themselves 
precipitately into the boats. The field of battle was 
covered with the slain. The ofiicers were seen run- 
ning hither and thither, with promises, with exhorta- 
tions, and with menaces, attempting to rally the sol- 
diers, and inspirit them for a second attack. Finally, 
after the most painful efforts, they resumed their ranks 
and marched up to the enemy. The Americans re- 
served their fire, as before, until their approach, and re- 
ceived them with the same deluge of balls. The En- 
glish, overwhelmed and routed, again fled to the shore. 
In this perilous moment Greneral Howe remained for 
some time alone on the field of battle : all the officers 
who surrounded him were killed or wounded. It is re- 
lated, that at this critical conjuncture, upon which de- 
pended the issue of the day. Greneral Clinton, who, 
from Cop's Hill, examined all the movements, on see- 
ing the aestruction of his troops, immediately resolved 
to fly to their succour 

"This experienced commander, by an able move- 
ment, re-established order ; and, seconded by the offi- 
cers, who felt all the importance of success, to English 
honour and the course of events, he led the troops to a 
third attack. It was directed against the redoubt at 
three several points. The artillery of the ships not 
only prevented all reinforcements irom coming to the 
Americans, by the isthmus of Charlestown, out even 
uncovered and swept the interiour of the trench, which 
was battered in front at the same time. The ammu- 
nition of the Americans was nearly exhausted, and 
they could have no hopes of a recruit. Their fire 
must of necessity languish. Meanwhile, the Eng- 
lish had advanced to the foot of the redoubt. The 
provincials, destitute of bayonets, defended themselves 
valiantly with the butt end of their muskets. But 
the redoubt being alregfy full of enemies, the Ameri- 
can general gave the signal of retreat, and drew off 
his men. * 

" While the left wing and centre of the English army 
were thus engac^ed, the li^ht infantry had impetuously 
attacked the pahsades which the provincials had erect- 
ed in haste upon the bank of tne river Mystic. On 
the one side, and on the other, the combat was obsti- 
nate ; and if the assault was furious the resistance 
was not feeble. In spite of all the efforts of the royal 
troops, the provincials still maintained the battle in 
this part ; and had no thoughts of retiring, until they 
saw the redoubt and upper part of the trench were in 
the power of the enemy. Their retreat was executed 
with an order not to nave been expected from new 
levied soldiers. This strenuous resistance of the left 
wing of the American army, was, in effect, the salva- 
tion of the rest ; for, if it had given ground but a few 
instants sooner, the enemy's light infantry would have 
taken the main body and right wing in the rear, and 
their situation would have been hopeless. But the 
Americans had not yet reached the term of their toils 
and dangers. The only way that remained of retreat, 
was by the isthmus of Charlestown, and the English 
had placed there a ship of war and two floating bat- 
teries, the balls of which raked every part of it. The 
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Ameriean^ IioweTer, issued ftom the peninsula without 
any considerable loss. It was during the retreat that 
Doctor Warren received his death. Finding the corps 
he commanded hotly pursued by the enemy, despising 
all danger, he stood alone before the ranks, endeavour- 
ing to rally his troops, and to encourage them by his 
own example. He reminded them of the mottoes in- 
scribed on their ensigns ; on one side of which were 
these words^ "An appeal to Heaven;" and on the 
other, " Qttt tranatuUty nuHnet ;" meaning, that the 
same Providence which brotuht their ancestors through 
80 many perils, to a place oirefuge, would also deign 
to support their descendants. 

" An English officer perceived Doctor Warren, and 
knew him : he borrowed the musket of one of his sol- 
diers, and hit him with a ball, either in the head, or in 
the breast. He fell dead upon the spot. The Ameri- 
cans were apprehensive, lest the English, availing 
themselves of victory^ snould sally out of the penin- 
sula, and attack their head quarters at Cambridge. 
But they contented themselves with taking possession 
of Bunker's Hill, where they intrenched themselves, 
in order to ^ud the entrance of the neck against any 
new enterprise on the part of the enemy. The pro- 
vincials, having the same suspicion, fortified Prospect 
Hill, wnich is situated at the mouth of the isthmus, 
on the side of the main land. But neither the one nor 
the other were disposed to hazard any new movement ; 
the first, discouraged by the loss of so many men, and 
the second, by that of the field of battle and the penin- 
sula. The provincials had to regret five pieces of can- 
non, with a ereat number of utensils employed in for- 
tification, and no little camp equipage.'' 



ALUOATORS ON THE GANGES. 

The banks of the Granges opposite to Monghyr have 
not the slightest pretensions tooeauty ; low, flat, swampy 
and intersected with reedy islets, tney are the haunts 
of multitudes of Alligators, whicn, in the hot season, 
may be seen sunning themselves by the side of the' 
huge ant-hills erected upon the sand-banks, appearing 
above the surface of the water. Some of these animals 
attain to a prodigious size>j they are exceedingly difficult 
to kill, in consequence of the adamantine armour in 
which the greatest part of their bodies is cased. Even 
when the balls penetrate less guarded points they are 
so tenacious of life as to cause a great deal of trouble 
before they can be finally despatched. One, which had 
received eight balls, and was supposed to be dead, after 
having been tied to the bamboo of a budgerow for a 
whole day, exhibited in the ei^fping so much strength 
and fierceness, as to be a dangerous neighbour. Many 
of these monsters are fifteen feet long, and swim fear- 
lessly past the boats, lifting up their terrifick heads, and 
raising their dark bodies from the water as they glide 
along. Though not so frequently as in former times, 
when the echoes of the river are less disturbed hj the 
report of fire arms, natives are still the victims or that 
species of alligator, which lies in wait for men and an- 
imals, venturing incautiously too near their haunts. In 
many that have been killed, the silver ornaments worn 
by women and children, have been found, a convincing 
proof of the fearful nature of their prey. An alligator. 
It is said, will sometimes make a plunge amidst a group 
of bathers, and singling out one of the partv dart into 
the middle of the stream, defying pursuit by tne rapidity 
of its movements against the current, through which it 
will fly with the velocity of an arrow, and, having 
reached deep water, it sinks with its victim into the 
abyss of the river. Sportsmen, the younger portion es- 
pecially, delight in waging war a^mst tnese giants of 
the stream, as they lie waflowing in the mud in shallow 
places, and presenting the defenceless parts of their 
boJies to the marksman. In the Sunderbunde, where 
the creeks and natural canals of the Ganges wind 
through the forests whose margin almost mingles vrith 



the streams alligators an tometunes aiwaged in deadly 
encounten with the tiger. A battle or this kind wit- 
nessed by a missionary, is described to hare been a 
drawn one, for, although the tiger succeeded in dragging 
his unwieldly adversary into a jungle, after a lapse of 
an hour or two the alligator was seen to emerge and to 
regain the water^ not venr materially injured by the con> 
flict it had sustained. — AMiatic Journal, 



The argument of Socrates to prove the immortality 
of the soul is this ; 

In nature, contraries produce their opposites. A 
contrary can never enter into its opposite — as an odd 
number can never be even. The soul is the animating 
essence of our bodies ; it is always the same ; it car^ 
ries life with it into all the bodies it entera ;— death is 
contrary to life 3 — then the soul will never receive that 
which IS contrary to what it carries in its own bosom ; 
— then the soul will not admit of death. That which 
never admits of death is called immortal ; — the soul 
does not admit of death } therefore the soul is immor- 
tal. 



THE WAY TO ANSWER dURSTIONS. 

What makes a body hot? 

You would not say it was heat, but fire. 

What makes a body sick 1 

You would not say it was sickness, but fever. 

What makes a number odd ? 

You would not say oddness, but unity. 

These things have their use. If people would but 
speak properly, definitely and thoughtfully, how much 
more nearly would the purposes of language be accom- 
plished, and how much less perplexity would harass 
men's brains. 



Conversation enriches the understanding, but solitude 
is the school for genius. — Gibbon. 



TO THE EVENING WIND.-Bstaiit. 

Spnit that bresthest through my lattice, thou 
That coolest the twilight of the sultry day, 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their cresia^ and scattering high 

And swelling the white saiL I welcome thee 

To the soorcned land, thou wanderer of the seal 



Nor I alone— a thousand boaoma round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 

Lies the vast mland stretched beyond the sight 
Ck> forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 

€k>d's blessing breathed upon the minting earth I 

(So, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and nnise 

The wide old wood from his majestick rest: 
Summoning ftora the innumerable bongns 

The atraoge. deep harmoniea that haunt bis breast: 
Pleasant snail be thy way where meekly bowa 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And'twizt the o'ersnadowing branchea and the 

The faint old man ahall lean his silver head 
To feel thee: thou shalt kiss the child asleepi 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows mora 

And they who stand about the sick man*a bed. 
Shall joy to listen to th^ distant sweeps 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to hia burning brow. 

Go— but the circle of eternal change^ 
That is the life of nature, shall restorat 

¥7ith sounds and scents from all thy mighty rangs^ 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep onoe moral 

Sweet odours in the aea-air, aweet and atrang^ 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the ahoro; 

And listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 

He hears the cuatliiig leaf and nmaing stiesas» 
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THE HALIFAX QIBBET AND GIBBETT-LAW. 



The HistOTT of Halirax in Yorkshire, Utrao. 1713, 
sett forth "a true account of their encieDt, odd, cus- 
tcmarf gibbet-law ; and their particular fdrm of trying 
and executing of criminals, the tike not used in any 
Other place m Great Britain." The Halifax gibbet 
vas in the form of the gailiotine, and its gibbet-law 
quite as remarkable. The work referred to, which is 
more curious than rare, painfully endeavouri to proTe 
this law wise and salutary. It prevailed onl^ with- 
in the forest of Hard wick, which was anbject to 
the l(Hrd of the manor of Wakefield, a part of the 
duchy ot Lancaster. If a feion were taltea within 
the liberty of the forest with cloth, or other commodi- 
ty, of the ralue of thirte en-pence nalfpeany, he was, 
■ner three market-days from his apprehension end con- 
demnation, to be carried to the gicibet, and there have 
his head cut off from his body. When first taken, he 
w«s brought to the lord's bailiff in Halifax, who kept 
the town, had also the keeping of the axe, and was the 
executioner at the gibbet This officer summoned a 
jury of frilh-hu^hers io try him on the eridence of 
witnesses not upon oath : if acquitted be was set at 
liberty, upon pByineni of his fees ; if conricted, he 
was set in the stocks on each of the three subsequent 
market-days in Halifax, with the stolen goods on his 
back, if they were portable ; if not, they were placed 
before his face. This was for a terrour to others, and 
to en^ge any who had aught against him, to bring ac- 
ctisations, although after the three market-daya he was 
•ure to be executed for the offence already proved up- 
on him. But the convict had the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that after he was p>it to death, it was the dnty of 
thecoroner to summon a jury, "and sometimes the same 
jory that coodemued him," to inquire into the cause of 
nil death, and that a return thereof wtmld be made in- 



to the Citnm-office; "which gracious and sage pro- 
ceedings of the coroner in that matter ought, one 
would think, to abate, in all considering minds, that 
edge of acrimony which hath provoked malicious and 
prejudiced penons to debate this laudable and neces- 
sary custom." So says the book. 

In April, 1S50, Abraham Wilkinson and Anthony 
Mitchell were found guilty of slealine nine yards of 
cloth and two colts, and on the 30th of the month re- 
ceived sentence, "tosu^r death, by having their heads 
severed and cut off from their bodies at HaU&x gibbet," 
and they suffered accordingly. These were me last 
persons executed under Halifax gibbet-law. 

The execution was in this manner: — The prisoner 
being brought to the scaffold by the bailiff, the axe was 
drawn up by a pnlley, and fastened "wiih a pin to the 
side of Ibe scaffold. " The bailiff^ the jurors, and the 
minister chosen by the prisoner, being always upon the 
scaffold with the prisoner, in most solemn manner, 
after the minister had finished his ministerial office and 
christian doty, if it was a horse, an ox, or cow, Ac. 
that was taken with the prisoner, it was thither brought 
along with him to the place of execution, and fastened 
by a cord to the pin that stayed the block, so ihal when 
the time of ihe execution came, (which was known 
bj the jurors holding up one of their hands,) the bai- 
liff, or his servant, whipping the beast, the pin was 
t lucked out, and execution done; but if there were no 
east in the case, then the bailifi) or hia seriant, cut 

Butif the felon, after his apprehension, orin his going 
to execution, happened to mtVe his escape out of the 
forest of Hardwick, which libertv, on the east end of 
the town, doth not extend above tke breadth of a sniall 
river; on the north abont six hundred paeea; on the- 
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■ooth about a mile ; bat on the west about ten miles ; 
—if such an escape were made, then the bailiff of 
Halifax had no power to apprehend him out of his li- 
berty ; but if ever the felon came again into the liberty 
of Hardwick, and were taken^ he was certainly execu- 
ted. One Lacy, who made his escape, and lived seven 
years out of the liberty, after that time coming boldly 
within the liberty of Hardwick, was retaken, and exe- 
cuted upon his former verdict of condemnation. 

The records of executions by the Halifax gibbet, 
before the time of Elizabeth, are lost ; but during her 
reign twenty-five persons suffered under it, and from 
1623 to 1650 there were twelve executions. The ma- 
chine is destroyed. The enfrraving represents the in- 
strument, from a figure of it in an old map of York- 
shire. — Every day took. 



MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KU-KUK, OR BLACK HAWK. 

The following is Black Hawk's account of himself, and 
the first appearance of whites among the Indians, dic- 
tated by himself. 

" I was bom at the Sac Village, on Rock River, in 
the year 1767, and am now in my sixtyseventh year. 
My ipreat grandfather, Na-na-ma-kee, or Thunder, (ac- 
cording to the tradition given me by my father, Py-e- 
say,) was bom in the vicinity of Montreal, where the 
Great Spirit first placed the Sac Nation, and inspired 
him witn a belief that, at the end of four years he 
should see a white man, who would be to him a fa- 
ther. Consequently he olacked his face, and eat but 
once a day, (just as the sun was going down,^ for 
three years, and continued dreaming throughout all this 
time whenever he slept, — when the Great Spirit a^ain 
appeared to him, and told him, that at the end ofone 
year more, he should meet his father, and directed him 
to start seven days before its expiration, and take with 
him his two brothers Na-mah, or Sturgeon, and Pau- 
ka-hum-ma-wa, or Sun Fish, and travel in a direction 
to the left of sun-rising. After pursuing this course 
five days, he sent out his two brothers to listen if they 
could hear a noise, and if so, to fasten some grass to 
the end of a pole, erect it, pointing in the direction of 
the sound, and tnen return to him. 

" Early next morning they returned, and reported 
that they had heard sounds which appeared near at 
hand, and that they had fulfilled his order. They all 
then started for the place where the pole had oeen 
erected ^ when on reaching it, Na-na-ma-kee left his 
party, and went, alone, to the place from yv hence 
the sounds proceeded, and found that the white man 
had arrived and pitched his t^t. When he came in 
sight, his father came out to nRet him. He took him 
by the hand, and welcomed him into his tent. He 
told him that he was the son of the King of France — 
that he had been dreamins^ for four years — that the 
Great Spirit had directed bim to come here, where he 
should meet a nation of people who had never yet seen 
a white man — that they should be his children, and he 
should be their father — that he had communicated 




coming ^ . 

Spirit had directed him. The king told him that 
he would neither find land nor people — that this 
was an uninhabited region of lakes and mountains; 
but, finding that he would have no peace without it, 
fitted out a na-pe-quOj manned it, and gave it to him 
in charge, when he immediately loaded it, set sail, and 
had now landed on the very day that the Great Spirit 
had told in his dreams he should meet his children. 
He had now met the man who should in future have 
charge of all the nation. 

" He then presented him with a medal, which he 
hung round his neck. Na-na-ma-kee informed him of 
Ai« dreaming, and told him that his two brothers re- 
mamed a little ways behind. His father gave him a 



shirt, blanket, and handkerchief, besides a variety ot 
presents, and told him to go and bring his brothers. 
Having laid aside his buffalo robe, and dressed himself 
in his dew dress, he started to meet his brethren. — 
When they met he explained to them his meeting 
with the white man. and exhibited to their view the 
presents that he haa made him — took off his medal 
and placed it upon Na-ma, his elder brother, and ro- 
quested them both to go with him to his father. 

'* They proceeded thither, — ^were ushered into the 
tent, and, after eome brief ceremony^ his father opened 
his chest and took presents therefrom for the new- 
comers. He discovered that Na-na-ma-kee had given 
his medal to Na-ma. He told him that he had done 
wrong — he should wear that medal himself, as he had 
others for his brethren : That which he had given him 
was a tj^pe of the rank he should hold in the nation : 
That his brothers could only rank as civil chiefs, — 
and their duties should consist of taking care of the 
village, and attending to its civil concerns — ^whilst his 
rank, from his superior knowledge, placed him over them 
alL If the nation gets into any dimculty with another, 
then his Puc-co-ha-wa-ma, or sovereign decree, must 
be obeved. If he declared war, he must lead them on 
to battle : That the Great Spirit bad made him a great 
and brave general, and had sent him here to give him 
that medal, and make presents to him for his people. 

" His father remained four days— during which time 
he gave him guns, powder and lead, spears and lances, 
and showed him their use ; — so that in war he could 
chastise his enemies, — and in peace they could kill 
buffalo, deer, and other game, necessary for the comforts 
and luxuries of life, lie then presented the others 
with various kinds of cooking utensils, and learned 
them their uses, — and having given them a large quan- 
tity of goods, as presents, and every other thing neces- 
sary for their comfort, he set sail for France, after pro- 
mising to meet them again, at the same place, after 
the twelfth moon. 

" The three newly-made chiefs returned to their vil- 
lage, and explained to Muk-a-ta-quet, their father, who 
was the principal chief of the nation, what had been 
said and done. The old chief had some dogs killed, 
and made a feast, preparatory to resigning the sceptre, 
to which all *the nation were invited. Ureat anxiety 
prevailed among them, to know what the three brothers 
had seen and heard,— ^when the old chief rose and re- 
lated to them the sayings and doings of his three sons, 
and concluded by observing, that ' the Great Spirit had 
directed that these, his three children, should take the 
rank and power that had been his, — and that he yield- 
ed these nonours and duties willingly to them, — be- 
cause it was the wish of the Great Spirit, and he 
could never consent to make him angiy V He now 

Presented the great medicine bag to Na-na-ma-kee, and 
e told him, ' that he cheerfully resigned it to him — it 
is the soul of our nation — it has never yet been dis- 
graced ! — and I will expect you to keep it unsullied !^ 
" Some dissension arose among some of them, in 
consequence of so much power being given to Na-na- 
ma-kee, he being so young a man. To quiet this, Na- 
na-ma-kee, during a violent thunder storm, told them 
that he had caused it ! and that it was an exemplifica- 
tion of the name the Great Spirit had given him. 
During this storm, the lightning struck, and set Bre to 
a tree close by ; (a sight they had never witnessed be- 
fore.) He went to it, and brought away some of its 
burning branches, made a fire in the lodge, and seated 
his brothers thereby, opposite to each other ; whilst he 
stood up and addressee his people as follows : 

" ' I am yet young — but the Great Spirit has called 
me to the rank I now hold among you. I have never 
sought to be any thing more than my birth entitled me to 
— I have not been ambitious — nor was it ever my wish, 
whilst my father lives, to have taken his place — nor 
have I now usurped nis powers. The Great Spirit 
caused me to dream for four years- — he told me wnere 
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to ffo and meet the white man, who would he a kind 
father to us all. I obeyed hU order. I went, and have 
seen our new father. You have all heard what was 
said and done. The great Spirit directed him to come 
and mnet me, and it is his order that places me at the 
head of my nation, — the place which my fattier has 
willinffly resigned. 

*< * You have all witnessed the power which has been 
given to me by the Great Spirit, in making that fire — 
and all that I now ask is, that these, my two chiefs, 
may never let it go out: That they preserve peace 
among you, and administer to the wants of the needy : 
And, should an enemy invade our country, I will t^en, 
but not until then, assume command, and go forth 
with my band or brave warriors, and endeavour to 
chastise them !' " 

" At the conclusion of this speech, eTerv voice cried 
out for Na-na-ma-kee ! All were satisfiea, when they 
found that the GrecU Spirit had clone what they had 
suapected was the work of Na-na-ma-kee, he being a 
reiy shrewd young roan. 

"The next spring, according[ to promise, their 
French father returned, with his na-pe-qua richly 
laden with goods, which were distributed among jthem. 
He continued for a long time to keep up a regular trade 
with them— they giving him, in exchange for his goods, 
furs and peltries.'^ 

In the course of his life Black Hawk formed an in- 
timacy with a man near his native village, and adopt- 
ed his son. The boy was cruellv murdered by tne 
whites; Black Hawk thus descrioes the manner in 
which he avenged his death : 

'^ I immediately collected a party of thirty braves, 
and explained to them my object in making this war 
party — it being to avenge the oeath of my adopted son, 
who had been cruelly and wantonly murdered by the 
whites. I explained to them the pledge I had made 
his father, and told them that they were the last words 
that he had heard spoken! All were willing to go 
with me, to fulfil my word. We started in canoes, and 
descended the Mississippi, until we arrived near the 
place where fort Madison had stood. It had been 
abandoned by the whites and burnt; nothing remained 
but the chimneys. We were pleased to see that the 
white people had retired from our country. We pro- 
ceeded down the river again. I landed, with one brave, 
near Capo Gray ; the remainder of the patty went to 
the mouth of the Quiver. I hurried across the trail 
that led from the mouth of the duiver to a fort, and 
soon after heard firing at the mouth of the creek. My- 
self and brave concealed ourselves on the side of the 
road. We had not remained here lon^, before two 
men riding one horse, came in full speed from the di- 
rection of the sound of the firing. When they came 
sufficiently near, we fired ; the horse jumped, and both 
men fell ! We rushed towards them — one rose and 
I followed him, and was gaining on him, when 
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he ran over a pile of rails that had lately been made, 
seized a stick and struck at me I now had an oppor- 
tunity to see his face — I knew him ! He had been at 
Quash-qua-me's village to learn his people how to 
plough. We looked upon him as a ^ood man. I did 
not wish to kill him, and pursued him no further. I 
returned and met my brave ; be said he had killed the 
other man, and had his scalp in his hand ! We had 
not proceeded far, before we met the man supposed to 
be killed, coming up the road, sta^^ering Wie a drui)^en 
man, all covered with blood ! This was the most ter- 
rible sight I had ever seen. I told my comrade to kill 
him^ to put him out of his misery ! I could not look at 
him. I passed on, and heard a rustling in the bushes, 
and distinctly saw two little boys concealing them- 
selves ! I th^ght of my own children, and passed on 
withjout noticing them ! My comrade here joined me, 
and in a little while we met the balance of our party. 
I told them that we would be pursued, and directed 
them to follow me. We crossed the creek, and formed 



ourselves in the timber. We had not been here long, 
before a party of mounted men rushed at full speed 
upon us! I took deliberate aim, and shot the man 
leading the party. He fell from his horse lifeless! 
All niv people fired, but without effect. The enemy 
rushea upon us without giving us time to reload. They 
surrounded us, and forced us to run into a deep sink- 
hole, at the bottom of which tnere was some bushes. 
We loaded our guns, and awaited the approach of the 
enemy. They rushed to the edge of the hole and fired, 
killing one of our men. We returned the fire instant- 
ly, and killed one of their party ! We reloaded, and 
commenced digging holes m tne side of the bank to 
protect ourselves, whilst a party watched the move- 
ments of the enemy, expecting that their whole force 
would be upon us immediately. Some of my warriora 
beffan singing their death-tangs I I heard the whiles 
talking — and called to them, ' to come out and fight !' I 
did not like mv situation, and wished the matter set- 
tled. I soon neard chopping and knocking. I could 
not imagine what they were doing. Soon after they 
run up wheels with a battery on it, and fired down 
without hurting any of us. I called to them again, and 
told them if they were ' brave men, to come down and 
fight us.' Tbev gave up the siege, and returned to 
their fort about dusk. There were eighteen in this trap 
with me. We all got out safe, and found one white 
man dead on^ the edge of the sink-hole. They did not 
remove him, for fear of our fire. We scalped him, 
and placed our dead man upon him ! We could not 
have left him in a better situation, than on an enemy." 

BLACK HAWK'S PHILOSOPHY. 

" We can only judge of what is proper and right by 
our standard of right and wrong, which differs widely 
firom the whites, if I have been correctly informed. 
The whites may do had all their lives, and then, if 
they are sorry Jor it when about to die^ all is well! 
But with us it IS different : we must continue through- 
out our lives to do what we conceive to be good. If 
we have com and meat, and know of a family that 
have none, we divide with them. If we have more 
blankets than sufficient, and others have not enough, 
we must give to them that want. 

^ Mv reason teaches me that land cantuji be sold. 
The drreat Spirit save it to his children to live upon, 
and cultivate, as far as is necessary for their subsist- 
ence ; and so long as they occupy and cultivate it, they 
have the right to the soil — but if they voluntarily leave 
it, then any other people have a right to settle upon it 
Nothing can be sold, but such things as can be earned 
away." 
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THE DEATH OF CLEOMBBOTUS. 

Cleombrotus, upon the rainpart*8 height. 
Bade the bright sun farewell, then plun^oed to night 
The cares oflife to him were yet unknown- 
Glad were his houra— hia aky unclouded ahone— 
But Plato*e reason caught his youthful eye, 
And fiz'd hu aoul on inimortafity.— <?alluiacpu«. 

LONG BEARDS. 

If bearda long and baaby true wiMlom denote^ 
Then Plato nuiat bow to a hairy he-goat— LuciAir. 

AN IDLE SERVANT. 

You feed ao faat—and run so very alow— 

Eat with your IeK>i snd with your grinders go !— to. 

A MISER. 

A rich man's porae, a poor man'a aonl ia diine. 
Starving thy body, that thy heira may dine.— Locvxxvi. 

USE OF RICHES. 

Abundance is a bleaaing to the wise ; 

The uae of riches in diacreUon hea : 

Learn thia, ye men of wealth I a heavy puree 

In a fbora pocket ia a heavy curse.— JuoiAaDaa. 
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PITCAIRN'S ISLAND, AND THE MUTINKKRS OP THE BOUNTY. 



The British GktTenunent hariDg determined lo 
traduce ihe bread-fruit tree bio the West India Inlauu*, 
Uio ship Bounty wal placed under the command of 
Captain Bligh. She leil Englaod in December, 1787, 
witu orders to proceed to Oiaheile, there lo obtain a 
sufficient guppl)r of the j lants, and on ber teiurn to 
bring some specimen* tu England. Hercrew consisted 
of forty-four persona and a gardener. She arrived at 
her destioaliou in Ocuhti, 1788. Six months were 
spent at the island in rolleciiikg and stowing away the 
puints, during which lime the officers and eearoen bad 
free access to the shore, and had made many friends 
among the natives. In April, 1789, they look leave of 
their friends at Olaheile, and proceeded to Anamooka, 
where Captain BliVh replentfned his slock of water 
and took in bread-lruits, hogs, goat«, &e., and put to sea 
again on the 26th of Ihe same month. 
~ Throughout the voyaice, Captain Bligh had repeated 
misunderstandings wilb his ship's company; among 
the crew there was no real discontent, much less any 
idea of ofieiJDg violence to their commander, but the 
officers, it mast be admitted, had some cause for dis- 
BatisfnclioD, especially the master and Mr. Christian, 
the mate. 

The day previous to the mutiny, a serious quarrel 
occurred be^ iveen Captain Bligh and his officers, about 
some cocoa-nuts which were missed from his private 
stock ; and Mr. Christian felt under his enmniander's 
displeasure. The same evening he was invited lo sup- 
per in the cabin ; but he returned an excuse. On the 
^8lh of April, 1789, the ship was passing Tofoa, one 
of the Friendly Islands, during one of those beautiful 
nights which characterize the tropical regians, when 
the mildness of the air and the stillness of nature dis- 

ises ihe mind to reflection. Christian, brooding; over 
lis grievances determined, as he could not redress 
iheiD, thai he would at least escape from b repetition 
of them. Absence from England, and a long residence 
al Otabeile, where new connexions had been formed, 
had weakened the recollection of bis native country, 
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and prepared his mind forthe reception of ideas, which 
the situation of the ship, and theserenily of the moment, 
particularly favoured. His plan, strange as it ma^t ap- 
pear for a young officer to adopt, who was fairly advan- 
ced in an honourable profession, was to set him<elf 
adrift on a raft, and make his way to the island then in 
sight. As quick in Ihe execution ss in the design, the 
raft was soon constructed, and various useful articles 
were got together, and he was on the point of launching 
it, when a young officer, who was afterwards lost in the 
Pandora, to whom Christian communicated his inten- 
tion, recommended him to endeavour to take possession 
of the ship, taiher than risk his life u,''od so nazardoi 
an expedition. This he tliought would 
difficult, as many of the ship's company v 
disposed towards the commander, and would be very 
^lad to return to Otaheite and resideamong their friends 
in that island. This daring suggestion loo well ac- 
corded with the disposition of Christian's mind, and, 
hazardous as it was, he determined to attempt it, resol- 
ving, if he failed, to throw himself into the sea ; snd 
thai there might be no chance of being saved, he lic^da 
deep-sea leaa about his neck, and concealed it within 
his clothes. 

Christian happened to have the moming-walch, and 
as soon as he had relieved the officer on declc, he entered 
into conversation with Quintal, the only one of the sea- 
men who had formed any serious attachment al Olahe- 
ile, and, a^r expatiating on the happy hours he bad 
passed there, disclosed n is intention. Quinial, how- 
ever, said it was a dangerous aiterspt, and declined 
taking a part. Vexed at a repulse in a quarter where 
he was most sanguine of success, and particularly at 
having revealed sentiments which, ii made known, 
would bring him to en ignominious dealh. Christian 
became desperate, exhibited the lead alibut his Deck, in 
testimony of his own resolution, and taxed Quintal 
wiih cowardice ; declaring it was fear alone which re- 
strained him. This Quintal denied, and recommended 
that some one else shonld be iiied : " Aik Martin, for 
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instance,'* said he. Martin, more ready than his ship- 
mate, declared " he was for it ; it was the very thiag." 
Successful in one instance, Christian went to every 
man of his watch, many of whom he found disposed to 
join bim, and before day-light the greater part of the 
ship's crew were brought over. Adams, of whom we 
shall hear much in the sequel, was sleeping in his berth, 
when one o^ the men came to him ana whispered that 
Christian was going to take possession of the ship,and 
set his commander and the master on shore. On bear- 
ing this, Adams went on deck, and found it in great 
confusion ; but not then liking to take any part in the 
transaction, he returned to his hammock, and remained 
there until he 9aw Christian at the arm-chest, distribu- 
ting arms to all who came for them, and then, seeing 
measures had proceeded so far, and apprehensive of 
being on the weaker side, he turned out again, and went 
for a cutlass. 

All those who proposed to assist Christian being 
armed, Adams, with others, were ordered to secure the 
officers, while Christian and the master-at-arms pro- 
ceeded to the cabin to make a prisoner of Captain Bh^h. 
They seized him in his cot, bound his hands behind 
him, and brought him on deck. He remonstrated with 
thein, but received only abuse in return,' and a blow 
from the master-at-arms with the flat side of a cutlass. 
He was placed near the binnacle, and detained there, 
with his arms pinioned, by Christian, who held him 
with one hand, and a bayonet with the other. The 
master jumped upon the forecastle, and endeavoured to 
form a party to retake the ship ; but he was quickly se- 
cured and sent below in confinement. 

The launch was hoisted out, and the captain's party, 
having collected what they could for their voyage, were 
ordered into it. The captain was then conducted to 
the gangway, and ordered to descend into the boat, 
where his hands were unbound, and the boat was veered 
astern, and the ship stood towards the island. During 
this time, Captain Bligh requested some muskets to 

erotect his party against the natives ; they were refused, 
ut four cutlasses were thrown into the boat. When 
about ten leagues from Tofoa, the launch was cast oH, 
and "Huzza for Otaheitel" echoed throughout the 
Bounty. 

There now remained in the ship, Mr. Christian, the 
mate ; Hey wood. Young, and Steward, midshipmen ; 
the master-at-arms, and sixteen seamen, besides three 
artificers and the gardener ; in all twenty-five. The 
captain's party set adrift in the launch numbered nine- 
teen. 

The mutineers arrived at Otaheite on the 6th of June. 
Fletcher Christian was chosen commander, and had 
taken the ship first to Toobonae, but finding that island 
destitute of animal provisions, he returned to Otaheite 
to procure a stock of pigs and goats for his settlement. 
Bv a fictitious tale, that he had met with Captain Cook, 
who had commanded him to return thither for supplies. 
he obtained from the natives 460 hogs, 150 goats, ana 
great numbers of fowls, dogs, and cats : eleven female 
Otaheitans, and thirteen men. who had concealed them- 
selves in the ship, also saiiea with them. They pro- 
ceeded to Toobonae again on the 16th of June, but on 
arriving there, found the natives hostile to their landing, 
and the majority of the mutineers determined to return 
to Otaheite and finally settle there. Accordingly the 
Bounty sailed for that island the third time, and an- 
chored in Matavai Bay on the 20th of Sept. 1789. Six- 
teen of the crew then landed with their proportion of 
the property and arms that were on board. " The rest,"^ 
say the accounts published at the time, '' having takei) 
thirty-five of the natives, men, women, and -boys, on 
board with them, sailed the next night with Christian, 
and have never since been heard of." 

We now return to Captain Bligh, who, with his 
party, sailed without shelter, and almost level with the 
water's edge, upwards of twelve hundred leagues, and 
after enduring incredible harpshipa, arriv^ al the 
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afterwards went to Baiavia, where finding a *p«>^^ 
bound for Europe, Bligh and some cf the oHicers tool 
their passage in her, and ultimately arrived safe in 
England. 

The afiair of the mutiny being reported to Govern ■ 
ment, the Pandora frigate was despatched to Otaheite 
to secure the mutineers, and recover the ship. She 
arrived at Matavai Bay on the 27th March, 1791, and 
succeeded in securing fourteen of the routineers who 
had settled there, two having been killed by the natives. 
With these she sailed for England on the 8th of May, 
accompanied by a schooner, which had been built on 
the island by tiie mutineers. The Pandora was wreck' 
ed on her passage home, and four of the routineers 
were drowned ;the remainin|[ ten. on reaching Englattd, 
were brought to trial, and tned before a court-martiaf. 
Four were acquitted, as having a^ed under constraint, 
and were provided for at Greenwich hospital ; one waa 
discharged on account of an informality in the indict- 
ment ; the other five were found guilty, and condemned 
to death ; but of these, two received a pardon, and tha 
three others were executed at Spithead. 

Such was, for twenty years, the extent of informa- 
tion as to the fate of the mutineers, and it was gene- 
rally considered certain, that the Bounty Jiad struck on 
a rock in those seas, and foundered, and that the whole 
of her crew had been lost. But about the year 1810, 
some rumours got afloat that an American ship (the 
Topaz, of Boston, Captain Folger,) had discovered 
the retreat of Christian and his party. No confirma- 
tion, however, of such reports was obtained, until 
three years afterwards; when Sir Thomas Staines, in 
his Majesty's ship Briton, sailing from the Marquesas 
islands to Valparaiso, fell in with Pitcaim's Island. 
It does not appear that Sir Thomas Staines had heard 
the report in question, for on arriving in the offing, it 
bein^ night, he hove-to, in order to ascertain whether 
the island was inhabited. In the morning, he waa 
surprised to see the land laid out in regular plantationa, 
and. scattered with huts, more neatly constructed than 
the native dwellings in the neighbouring islands. 
When about two miles from the shore, they saw.smne 
natives bringing down a canoe on their shoulders, 
which being launched, two of them stepped into it, 
and, dashing through the surf, rowed up along-side the 
shif). But what was the astonishment of Captain 
Staines and his crew, in hearing one of them call out, 
in good nautical English, ^' Wont you heave us a rope 
now ?" This was complied with, and the strangera 
were instantly on deck, and soon explained the mys- 
tery. The name of the oldest was THuaanAT Octo- 
ber Christian, the first-bom on the island, and son of 
the identical Fletcher Christian, of the Botmty. He 
was about twenty-five years of age, a fine, handsome 
fellow, six feet high, with an open, preposseasinff coun- 
tenance, deep black hair, and a brownish complexion. 
His only dress was a piece of cloth round the loins, 
and a straw hat, ornamented with black feathers. Hia 
companion was George Young, a fine youth of aeren- 
teen or eighteen years cf age. 

Being invited by Captain Staines to go below, and 
take some refreshment, the interest and sunrise of the 
officers was not a little increased when, on navinff pr^ 
visions set before them. Christian rose up, and, pGieing 
his hands in a devotional posture, repeated, in a pleas- 
ing and serious tone of voice. For what we are going 
to receive, may the Lord make ue truly thankfuL 

From these youths they learned that only one of the 
mutineers, namely, Smitn, who had assumed the name 
of John Adams, was alive, and that he was then on 
the island. Accordingly, aa soon as the two young 
strangers had gratified tneir curiosity about the ship, 
Captain Staines accompanied them on shore, where 
they were met by Adam^ and hia wife, who waa M 
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but when assured that 



and Uind. Adams jm 

was made to v^xfi^^'f^i^ ' . r l- 
his TisitqcJ--*^^ ignoraDl of his existence, 

j),,0i<aeir 7isU was a peaceable one, it is icnpossi- 
Eodescribe the satisfaction of the whole colony. 

They received the officers with the utmost cordiality 
and friendship ; and during their stay, which was very 
short, theyr were loaded with the spontaneous bounty 
of these simple people. A few particulars were learn- 
ed from Adams, respeclin|^ the fate of the mutineers, 
but it was not until the visit of Captain Beechey. in 
1835, that a full account was obtained, and we stiali 
theiefore sive the substance of his narrative, obtained 
hf that omcer from Adams^ at a period when he con- 
sidered himself exempt from the penalties of his 
crime. The statement was signed with his own hand. 

It appears that upon sailing from Otaheite, Christian 
detennmed to take the vessel to Pitcairn's Island, and 
accordingly, shaping his course there^ arrived in a few 
daya and landed in a little nook. Finding the island 
xeplete with every convenience of wood, water, a 
g«x>d soil, and some fruit, with strong natural defen- 
ceSi they brought the ship to anchor ; and having taken 
out d her every thing that was likely to be useful, 
they set fire to and burnt her, to prevent discovery. 
Upon landing, they found by the remains of habita- 
tuxMy marais, and images, that the island had been in- 
habited, and were apprehensive of an attack from the 
natives; but, none appearing, after some .days, their 
fears on this head subsided. A spot of ground was 
fixed on for a village, and the island divided into equal 
portions among the whites, to the exclusion of the 
Otaheiteans, who were, from being the friends of the 
Saiglish, soon made their slaves. They, however, wil- 
lingly assisted in cultivating the ground, and in other 
entpioyments. 

oapplied with all the necessaries, and many of the 
Imnmes of life, the maiineers found themselves com- 
fortable beyond their expectations, and things went on 
iRoaperousiy for two years ; when Williams, who had 
lost his wife by a fall from the cliff, insisted on having 
aaotlier wife, or leaving the island in the boat. This 
UDivasonable request was unfortunately complied with, 
and the wife of one of the blacks was allotted to him. 
Onlrageous at this new net of injustictv the Otaheite- 
ant formed a plan to murder all the whites ; but the 
secret being imparted to the women, they communica- 
ted it to the English in a song, the words of which 
weie; Why doee black man sharpen axe? To kill 
wkUe man. The plot being discovered two of the 
blacks fled into the woods^ the rest purchased pardon 

a promising to murder the two fugitives. One of 
Bm was accordinglv murdered by his own nephew, 
and the other by his friends, assisted by his wife. 

Tranquillity was restored for a short time, but the op- 
pressive conduct of the Bnglishmen induced the blacks 
again to concert their destruction. Two of them, ac- 
cordingly, fled to the woods, from whence they held 
fre^ent communications with Tetaheite and Menalee, 
who remained ; and it was determined, that, on a cer- 
tain day, they would unite and put all the whites to 
death. Tetaheite borrowing a gun and ammunition of 
his master, on pretence of shooting wild hogs, joined 
hiseompanions, and shot Williams. Martin, who was 
not far off, hearing the shot exclaimed, " Well done, 
we will have a glorious feast to-day ;" supposing a 
hog had been shot. The blacks proceeded to Christian's 
plantation, whom they found at work, and shot him 
dead. MacCoy, hearing his groans, observed, '•* There 
was aarely some one dying," but Mills replied, <' It is 
only Mainmast's (Christian's) wife, calling her child- 
ren to dinner.'' Mills, Martin, and Brown, were afler- 
wnrds murdered by the blacks, and MacCoy and 
Cinintal made their escape into the woods. 

Adam's was first apprized of his danger by Quintal's 
wift», And made his escape into the woods, where he 
teniained for a few houn, when, thinking all was 



quiet, he stole to his yam-plot for a supply of provi- 
sions. His movements, however, did not escape the 
vigilance of the blacks, who shot him through the 
body, the ball entering his rieht shoulder, and passing 
out through his neck. He fell upon his side, and was 
instantly assailed by one of them with the butt-end of 
his gun ; but he parried the blows, at the expense of a 
broken finger. Tetaheite then placed his gun to Ad- 
am's side, but it twice missed fire. Recovering a little 
from the shock, he sprang on his legs, and ran off with 
as much speed as he was able ; but his pursuers offer- 
ed him protection if he would stop. He readily ac- 
cepted their terms, and was conducted to Christian's 
house, where he was kindly treated. Here this day of 
bloodshed and of retribution ended, leaving alive only 
four of the Englishmen out of nine. 

Young, who had been secreted by the women during 
the attaclc, was also brought to Christian's house. Mac 
Coy and Quintal, who had always been the great op- 
pressors of the blacks, continued among the mountains, 
where they supported themselves upon the produce of 
the ground. 

The party in the village lived in tolerable tranquillity 
for about a week, at the expiration of which the men 
of colour be^an to quarrel about the women whose 
husbands had been killed, which ended in Menalee's 
shooiing Temoa as he sat by the side of Young's 
wife, accompanying her song with his flute; they 
afterwards attacked Tetaheite, whom they would have 
murdered had it not been for the women. Menalee 
then escaped to the mountains, and joined MacCoy 
and Quintal, who, though glad of his services, re- 
ceived him with suspicion ; but this accession to their 
force, enabled them to bid defiance to the other party, 
and they appeared on the ridge of the mountains and 
fired a volley, which so alarmed the others, that they 
sent Adams to say, that if they would kill Menalee 
and return to the village, they would all be friends 
again. They complied with the first stipulation, and 
shot Menalee, but, not relying on the sincerity of the 
other blacks, they refused to return while they were 
alive. 

Soon after, the widows of the while men detennined 
to revenge their death, by killing the two remaining 
Otaheiteans. The arrangement was, that Susan 
should murder Tetaheite while he was sleeping, and 
that Young should, at the same instant, shoot Nehow. 
The former fell by the blow of an axe ; the other was 
looking at Young loading his gun, and, supposing it 
was for the purpose of shooting a hog, told him to put 
in a good charge, when he received the deadly contents. 

Thus were all the Otaheitean men destroyed on the 
eventful 3d of October, 1793. There remained on the 
island Adams, Young, MacCoy, and Quintal, with ten 
women and some children, the two latter men having 
joined their companions after the death of the blacks. 
They all lived together, building houses, and fencing 
in and planting their grounds, fishing and catching 
birds, and constructing pits for entrapping the hogs, 
whicn had become numerous, and did great injury 
to the yam-crops. The only discontent appears to 
have been among the women, who were sometimes 
beaten by MacCoy and Quintal, both of them men of 
quarrelsome dispositions. Repeated attempts to 
murder the white men were formed, but failed, and the 
women were forgiven, but threatened with death if 
they made any future attempts; but, being now the 
most numerous party, they kept the men in a constant 
state of alarm. 

Few events, worthy of notice, occurred for some 
years. They toili canoes for fishing, and thus procured 
rock-fish, and large mackerel. It happened, however, 
that MacCoy. who had been employed in a distillery 
in Scotland, had tried an experiment on the lee root, 
and, in 1798, unfortunately, succeeded in pioducingan 
ardent spirit. This success induced Quintal, to " alter 
his tea-kettle into a still/' a contrivance which succeed- 
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ed but too well^ as frequent intoxication was the con- 
sequence. This was particularly the case with Mac 
Coy, upon whom, at length, it produced fits of delirium, 
in one of which he threw himself from a cliff and was 
killed. 

About the year 1799, duintal lost his wife by a fall 
from the cliff, while searching for bird's eggs. Although 
he had already witnessed the fatal consequences of 
such a crime, he demanded the wife of one of his com- 
panions. This being refused, he resolved to put them 
both to death, and when foiled in his attempt, swore 
he would repeal it. Adams and Young, not doubting 
that he would follow up his resolution, came to the con- 
clusion, that their own lives were in danser, and they 
were justified in putting him to death, which they did 
with an axe. 

Adams and Young were now the sole survivors out 
of the fifteen males who landed on the island. They 
were both, and particularly Young, of a serious turn of 
mind, ana the scenes which they had witnessed natu- 
rally made a deep impression upon them. Since Chris- 
lian's death, they had regularly read the Church service 
every Sunday, which had previously only been once 
done : they now determined to have morning and 
evening^ prayers, to add the afternoon service on the 
Sabbath, and to train up their children, and those of 
their unfortunate companions, in the paths of piety and 
virtue. 

Young's education was of great assistance in this 
undertaking ; but he did not long survive his repentance. 
An asthmatick complaint terminated his existence, about 
a year after the death of Quintal, and Adams was left, 
ihe only survivor of the misguided and infatuated Mu- 
tineers of the Bounty. The loss of his last companion 
was long felt as a severe affliction, and disposed him 
more than ever to repentance, and to the execution of 
the pious resolutions he had formed, in the hope of ex- 
piating his ofiences. 

At this time there were nineteen children on the 
island, some of them between the ages of seven and 
nine. The moment, therefore, was favourable ; but his 
task was an arduous one, particularly as related to the 
conversion of the Otaheitean women. In this he was 
successful, and their example had a powerful influence 
on the children, who acquired an ardent desfre for a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. The principles thus in- 
stilled acquired the force of habit as they grew up, and 
manifested themselves in a strict adherence to the prac- 
tical duties of life. 

Such is the history and the fate of the mutineers. In 
a second paper, we snail give a description of the island, 
and a further account of the colony. — Sat. Mag, 

(To be coatinued.) 



COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Nothing can be more unwise or unsound than that 
opinion which prevails with some, that with young 
men who are not destined either for literary life or the 
learned professions^ time spent at college is spent to no 
purpose. This mistaken notion is thus dealt wiih 
by Joseph Hopkinson, L. L. D. 

''The American parent does an injustice toJiis child 
which he never can repair, for which no inneritance 
can recompense, who refuses to give him a full educa- 
tion, because he is not intended for a learned profes- 
sion — whatever he may intend, he cannot know to what 
his son may come, and if therO should be no change 
in this respect, will a liberal education be lost upon 
him, because he is not a lawyer, a doctor, or a divine? 
Nothing can be more untrue or pernicious than this 
opinion. It is impossible to imagine a citizen of this 
commonwealth to be in any situation in which the dis- 
cipline and acquirements of a collegiate education, 
however various and extended, will not have their 
value. They will give him consideration and useful- 
Bes8| which will be seen and felt in his daily inter- 



course of business or pleasure, they will give him 
weight and worth as a member of society, and be a 
never failing source of honourable, virtuous and lasting 
employment, under all circumstances in eveiy station 
of life. They will preserve him. from the delusion of 
dangerous errours, and the seductive vices. The gam- 
bling table will not be resorted to, to hasten the slow 
and listless step of time, when the library offers a surer 
and more attractive resource. The bottle will not be 
applied to, to stir the languid spirit to action and de- 
light, when the magick of the poet is at hand to rouse 
the imagination, and pour its fascinating wonders on 
the soul. Such gifts, such acquirements, will make 
their possessor a true friend, a more cherished com- 
panion,^ a more interesting, beloved and loving huslwiidi 
a more valuable and respected parent." 



ON STUDIES. 

Stuouss serve for delip^ht, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateneta 
and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business ; 
for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars one by one : but the general counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned. To spend too much time in studies 
is sloih ; to use them too^ much for ornament is affect- 
ation ; to make judgment wholly by their rules is the 
humour of a scholar : they perfect nature, and are per- 
fected by experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies them- 
selves do give forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men con- 
temn studies, simple men admire, and wise men ue 
them ; for they teach not their own use ', but that is a wis- 
dom without them, and above them, won by observation. 
Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, or to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed dnd di- 
gested ; that is, some books are to be read only in jwrte ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to 
be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would be only the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of booki ; 
else distilled books are, like common distilled virat^trs, 
flashy things. Reading maketh a full roan ; conference 
a ready man ; and writing an exact man ; and, therefo^, 
if a man write little, he need have great memory : if 
he confer little, he had need have a present wit : and if 
he read little, be had need have much cunning, to seem 
to know that he doth not. Histories make men wis^ ; 
poets witty ; the mathematicks subtile ; natural philb- 
sophy deep ; moral, grave ; logick and rhetorick, able tp 
contend ; '^ Abeunt studia in mores ;" nay, there is ifo 
stand or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought oik 
by fit studies : like as diseases of the body may ha?^ 
a[>propriate exercises ; bowling is ffood for the stone mM 
reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle waikiii^ 
for the stomach, riding for the head, and the like ; so, 
if a man's wits be wandering, let him study the math- 
ematicks, for on demonstrations, if his wit be calted 
away never so little, be must beein again ; if his iHt 
be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let hfni 
study the schoolmen, for they are ^' Cymini Bectar&tf* 
if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call np6ti 
one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the lawyers' cases ; so every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt.— ^acon. 

Sed contra audentiar ita^—Y irqtl. " Do not yield 
to misfortunes, but, on the contrary, resist them wi^ 
increasing firmness." The first part of this senteftflt 
is the motto of the earl of Albemarle. 



MATTHIAS. 



me, at His rooms at tue upper i'oiice. Me ib dnwn 
u ne appeared before the artist, dressed in his pontifi- 
cal robes, with his rule in his right hand, and his two- 
edged sword in the lefl. He is covered nith an olire 
el^k of exceedingly fine broadcloth, lined and faced 
with lilk and velvet. Underneath this, he wears a 
brown frock coat, with several silver stars on each 
breast ; the points upon the collar are finely wiou^t 
with gold tinsel upon a ground of fine Telvet, and npoD 
his Itit breast appears a, splendid golden star. His 
bell is of wlute cloth fasteited by a ^Iden clasp, sut- 
moiinted by an eagle. The splendid two^drod c 



and-thnist that he wears at his side, has a blade of the 
finest Damascus steel, a golden sheath, gold chain 
and mountings, and a finely carved ivory handle. The 
cocked bat, which he occasionally puts on, is a trian- 
gular black bearer, trimmed with green, and the rear 
angle is surmounted by the ^Iden symbol of glory. 

The history of this iudividnal, alchoogh fraught 
with knavery and delusion, is worthy <^ attentive in- 
terest and contemplation. Whenever religion is at- 
tacked, and its pnnciplea threatened with subrersimi 
by false and blasphemous assumption of divine power, 
snd pretended commissions from heaven. Christians 
■hould be watchful, lest the grounds of their faith get 
nndermined, and the weak and unwary should sufier 
imposition and bewilderment. And whenever the 
human mind exhibits extraordinary phenomena, devel- 
oping evil biases, as singular and extensive in their 
controlling results, as itself is mysterious in (meraiion 
and successful in determined purpose, every indiridaal 
may imbibe lessons of inntructitMi which cannot too 
aooQ be carried into practice, and ought never to be 
neglected. As the world is constituted, and fallible as 
are the faculties with which we are endowed, to un- 
derstand QUI true relations and to guide our footsteps } 
and dependant as we are' upon the dearly bousht in- 
atruction of experience for tnat little wisdom wtiicb is 
necessary to qualify oar relations here, how cautiously 
ahould we yield to the control of human judgment '. 
how distrustful should we be even of our own reason- 
higg uid impulaca, especially in relation to those mat- 



ters which the inscrutable designs of an overruling 
Providence have placed beyond the ken ot our limited 
comprehension.' Frail, ignorant, and full of sympa- 
thies easily excited, how liable are we to be fed by 
the artful into the iKwildering labyrinth of errour, and 
to become entrapped and ruined by the deceitful and 
the designing I The hutories of fanaticism and impos- 
ture^ are but the mournful records of examples illus- 
trative of this weakness in human nature. The his- 
tory of mania and insanity is likewise replete with 
instances, which show that the hallucinations of the 
mind are under certain circumstances contagious ; for 
in proportion as the visionary speculations of insane 
persons are heeded by others, or u proportion as a cer- 
tain class of erroneous impressions are allowed control, 
will they bewilder the mind ; and especially when 
those impressions intimately or deeply affect our hopes 
and fears in relation to a future life. Once enticed into 
errour, and indulging ourselves in illusive visions, we 
soon become bewildered, losing sight of the true nature 
and fitness of things and the methods of happiness; we 
are ruined, and that without remedy 1 

After these preliminaries we vnll relate what we 
know of Matthias, his history, professions and prac- 

A short time since Matthias was arrested in Albany, 
brought to this city and taken before the police, charred 
principally with having obtained goods under fiUse 
pretences. On being o^ed where his residence waa, 
and what was his occupation, he replied : 

"I am a traveller, and my legal residence is Zion 
Hill, Westchester county ; 1 am a Jewish teacher and 
priest of the Most High, saying and doing all that I 
do, under oath by virtue ofroy having subscribed to all 
the covenants that God hath made with man frnm'the 
beginning up to this time. I am chief high priest of 
the Jews of the order of Melchisedec, bein^ the last 
chosen of the twelve apostles, and the first in the re- 
surrection which is at ine end of 2,300 years from the 
birth of Mahomet, which terminated in 1830, that 
being the summit of the power of the false ;»tiphet. I 
am now denouncing judgment on the Gentiles, and 
that judgment is IoIm executed in this age. All the 
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blood from Zaccharius till the death of the last wit- 
Bess, is required of this generation. Before this gene- 
ration passeth away, this jndnnent shall be executed 
and declared. The hour of God's judgment is come." 

From his own statement it appears, he is 46 years 
old, and was bom in the town or Cambridge, Wash- 
ington county in this State. He is a carpenter iiy trade ; 
and sereral years ago was head workman in that 
business under one of the present aldermen in this 
city. As is represented, he was a skilful and ingenious 
workman, and of sober and industrious habits. What 
immediate causes operated upon his mind, or what 
motives induced him to forsake his regular and usual 
habits, and adopt that eccentrick course which is now 
notorious, we have been unable to ascertain. He com- 
menced his singular publick career at Albany about the 
year 1830, where he proclaimed himself '' The Prophet 
of the God of the Jews," and asserted dirine power. 
It is not probable that he succeeded in making any 
converts to his doctrines at Albany ; for shortly after, 
leaving a wife and daughter in that city, he came to 
New York and proclaimed his doctrines here. And 
for the last three years he has been known here as a 
pretended Jewish preacher, potting forth bis sentiments 
at all times and in all places, and has been once or 
twice arrested and im]>risoned for preaching in the 
streets, by means of which riotous assemblsffes wero 
drawn together. He undoubtedly met with little suc- 
cess at fint ; but it appears that in the autumn of lSd2 
he had ingratiated himself into the favour of a number 
of individuals, among whom wero throe of the most 
wealthy and respectable merohants of Pearl stroet. 
He reprosented himself to them to be the Spirit of 
Truth which had disa]>peared from the earth at the 
death of Matthias mentioned in the New Testament ; 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ entered into that Mat- 
thias, whom he now represented, having arisen again 
from the dead. This blasphemous impostor pretended 
to possess the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth^ and that he 
now at this second appearance of the spirit, was the 
Father, and had power to do all thizigs, forgiving 
sins, and communicating the Holy Ghost to such as 
believed on him. And what was most astonishing 
and unparalleled, these men who were before profes- 
sors of the Christian religion, were blind enough to 
believe and confide in all he imposed on them. 

So completely did he succeed in deludinfi^ these men 
and in impressing them with the belief uiat he was 
actually a high priest of the order of the mysterious 
Melchisedek upon a divine mission to establish the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, that he obtained entire 
control over them, and their estates. " I know the end 
of all things," was he wont to assert, illustrating it by 
placiDff a piece of paper in a drawer leaving one end 
upon the outside, and saying, ^ you can see but one end 
of the paper, ana so the world sees ; but 1 see the whole 
length ot it. — I see the end.' But whenever he was 
unable successfully to overawe his listening dupes, by 
surprising them with new revelations of his divme at- 
tributes and power, he would awaken their fears by 
threats of judgment and eternal condemnation, and 
seizing the opportunity which terrour presents, he would 
bend them to his purpose by a profusion of promises. 
At these times when he knew his triumphs were most 
complete over the mind, he found it convenient to re- 
present his poverty and want of money — that the world 
persecuted him, and it was instigated to do so by the 
devil, because there was no truth in the world except 
in him, Matthias ; that he had commenced the reign of 
God upon the earth, and although the devil had suc- 
ceeded in suspending for a time its permanent establish- 
ment, he was now going on to overthrow the devil and 
to establish Zion. Subject however as he was to per- 
sonal inconveniences, and the evils of the mortal shape 
which he had assumed, he found it necessary to call 
upon those who saw the truth as he did, to contribute of 
their substance for his support and^the promotion of the 



kingdom. If they reftised to provide him whatever 
money he desired, he threatened to visit upon them, 
(which he declared he had the power to do) the wrath 
of the Almighty ; but if they believed in him and obeyed 
him in all things, he promised them they should be 
called into the Kingdom, and he would forgive all their 
sins, and they should enjoy eteraal happiness. Im- 
pudent and blasphemous as such language and preten- 
sions traly are, the intended effect was produced, ai\4 
Matthias received new encouragement by the ^tifica- 
tion of pecuniary abundance. This object earned, he 
was enabled to adorn his person with costly apparel, 
and to obtain other appurtenances and furniture which 
he thought were necessary, that all things might cor- 
respond to the nature and dignity of the office which he 
had assumed. 

In August, 1833, two of his friends and proselytes, 
Messrs. Pierson and Folser, were residing at Sing Sing, 
Westchester Co. Thither about that time Matthias re- 
paired^nd took up his residence with Mr. Folger and 
family. After the lapse of a week, Matthias came to 
the conclusion that his dwelling place did not correspond 
with his character, and accordingly sugj^sted to Folger 
and Pierson that it was their dutv to hire him a house 
which he might consecrate entirely to himself. In this 
he was accommodated, as it appears without hesitation, 
and indeed with the acknowledsment that the request 
was reasonable. More reasonable and proper however 
did it soon appear to Matthias' mind, that his habitation 
should not be subject to worldly interests or infidel in- 
trusion ; and accordingly presumed to requiro of his two 
obedient followers the purchase of a house to be exclu- 
sively his own t Witn this request they agreed to 
comply. Before it was accomplished however, Mat- 
thias manifested some new attribute of his character, 
and accompanied the revelation by an effort to make 
Folger believe that the house in wnich he then resided 
at Sing Sin^, and had purohased sometime previous for 
the use of himself ano family, was purohased at the 
instigation of the Spirit of Troth,- for him. Matthias; 
Fola^r having been the instrument under the influence 
of that Spirit for thatpurpose I So complete was Mat- 
thias' control, that Folger believed even this! And 
having resided with Messrs. Foleer and Pierson about 
two months, he took this house thus miraculously pur- 
chased into his own especial charge. Matthias then 
required these gentlemen to ^ve him an account of 
their property ; and having obtained this statement which 
exhibited their easy circumstances, he required them 
both to enter into an agreement to support hino, assuring 
them they should receive the continued blessing of God 
by so doing. This agreement was accordingly entered 
into, and Matthias enjoyed the full benefits of it, until 
the month of March last^ when Mr. Folger became 
bankropt. The wants ot this daring impostor were 
supplied however by Pierson who resided with him at 
Sing Sing, until August last, when Mr. Pierson died. 
This event took place under very suspicious circum- 
stances. We understand that fushort time previous to 
his death and while in health, Matthias prevailed upon 
Mr. Pierson to assign to him his whole estate. And 
indeed Matthias himself stated at his examination, that 
Messrs. Folger, Pierson, and Mills, frequently declared 
to him that they believed him to be the Father, and 
that he was qualified to establish God's Kingdom on 
earth, and that Zion Hill, which was the place mi- 
raculouslv purchased at Sing Sin^, was transferred to 
him for that purpose, together with horses, carriages 
and furaiture, of a house in Third St. New York— that 
it was also agreed that the house and lot in Third street 
should be conveyed to him ; and that Mr. Pierson di- 
rected a deed to be made out accordingly, but died be- 
fore it was completed— he still claimed the property as 
his own for the original purpose, and considered it the 
beginningof the establishment of the kingdom. It is 
certain that Mr. Pierson was suddenly taxen sick, and 
it is supposed immediately after this 'contract' was 
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made. He fell ander the care of Matthias, who would 
neither allow his friends to visit him, nor to call med- 
ical aid, declaring himself to ^^have power of life and 
decUh," Mr. Pierson's hody having been removed to 
New Jersey for interment, a post mortem examination 
was taken oy foar respectable physicians, all of whom 
certified that they found in Mr. Pierson's stomach a 
^' large quantity o^an unwJiolesome .and deadly sttb- 
stance,^'* A warrant has been issued against Matthias 
sibce his first arrest, charging him with having poisoned 
Mr. Pierson, and this charge it is believed will be sup- 
ported by evidence. 

After the death of Mr. Pierson, Matthias came to the 
city of New York, and entering the family of Mr. Fol- 

J^er continued to reside with him until tne middle of 
ast September. About that time the mysterious death 
of Mr. Pierson, and the attending circumstances, having 
shaken the confidence of Mr. Folger and his family, 
they began to be conscious of their delusion, ana 
resolved to abandon Matthias and his principles. On 
announcing this determinatiqn to Matthias, he resorted 
to his old practices of threats and promises, and told 
them that ' they must not throw him destitute on the 
world ; that if the/ did so the blessing of God would 
depart from them, and sickness and perhaps death 
would follow ) but that if they gave him money to sup- 
port him, the blessing of God should continue to them.' 
Mr. Folger having become bankrupt, Matthias was per- 
haps willing to leave him ; not however without first 
having insi)$ted upon a supply of money, which he ob- 
tained to the amount of $630, and immediately left the 
city. On the jporning of that day Matthias partook of 
a very little breakfast, and scarcely tasted tne cofiee, 
allegmg as an excuse that he "was ill. Immediately 
after breakfast, Mr. Folger^ his wife, and children were 
taken sick. Mr. Folger did not suspect the cause of 
their iUness until after Matthias had left the city ; when, 
upon examination, he learned that the black woman 
who did, the cooking for the famil]r, had also abstained 
from the use of conee that mornine, and from other 
circumstances he became confirmed that the woman 
was bribed by Matthias to poison the iGimilyl The 
effort was unsuccessful, the poison producing but a 
temporarv. sickness. This nefarious transaction in- 
duced Mr. Fol;2er to procure the arrest of Mfitthias, 
firmly convinced at this melancholy stage, that he was 
a base Impostor. 

The third gentleman named as one of the dupes of 
Matthias^ecame a lunatick under this unfortunate de- 
lusion. But on a removal to the country and from the 
influence of the ' Prophet,' he recoverea, and is now 
convinced of his lamentable errour. 

By recent developments it appears, that Matthias 
had received in the aggregate trom tnese gentlemen 
about $10,000 in money and negotiable paper, which 
he had appropriated, as he says, in furnishing the es- 
tablishmeni at Zion Hill, and in Third street. "I 
have always declared," said he on his examination, 
" that I could receive nothing from them as if their 
property ; but that if they felt as though they had in 
their possession property which they believed belonged 
to God, and if they believed that I was the servant of 
God, then they could give me of that property What- 
ever they pleased ; and I have never received any pro- 
perty or money from apy person in any other way, 
sine? I commenced preaching the everlasting gospel.'' 
But by whatever means he obtained money, it is evi- 
dent he used it for the wildest and most extravagant 
purposes. Besides those things which we mentioned 
at the outset as adorning his person, his wardrobe was 
bountifully supplied with new boots, shoes and pumps; 
linen shirts of the most exouisite fineness, the wrist- 
bands fringed with delicate lace ; silk stockings, hand- 
kerchiefs aad ff loves ; a green frock-coat heavily em- 
broidered with gold ; merino morning dresses, and 
two caps made of linen cambrick, folded in the form 
of a mitre, richly embroidered — on^ with the names of 



the twelve apostles wtitlen anmndit, and "Jesus Mat« 
thiaa,'' adonung the front in prominent characters ; the 
other surrounded with the names of the twelve tribes, 
the front like the other. Though Matthias professes 
to be a priest after the order of Melchisedek, yet he 
se^ns to have somewhat imitated in his habiliments 
the priests of the order of Aaron. (See Josephus ). 3. 
c. 7. Ezod. c. 2S.) As to Melchisedek, Adam Claike 
says, "who this person was, must remain a secret. 
We know nothing more of him than is written in Gen. 
xiv. 18. dtc. in which this very mysterious person is rep- 
resented as a type of Christ." (See also Ps. 110. Heb. 
5 and 7.) With his two-edged sword Matthias was to 
destroy the Gentiles, as Gideon did the Midianites. 
With fits six feet rule he was to measure the New Je* 
rusalem, ^ the gates thereof, and the walls thereof,' and 
divide it into lots for those who believed on him, and 
obeyed the Spirit of Truth, as it came from him, the 
trumpet. With the golden key which he possessed, he 
was to unlock the gates of Paradise. 

Somewhat versed in the antiquities and inexplicable 
rites of the Jews, this impostor unites to a quick and 
active mind, a considerable cunning, a fluent speech, 
and a vast deal of persevering impi^dence ; endeavour- 
ing to impress his dogmas by assuminij a sanctified and 
uncompromising air, and fixing upon his victim invaria- 
bly his remarkably fierce and penetrating eyes. He 
reasons plausibly and ingeniously, and is exceedingly 
subtle at evasion. This however, taken into view witli 
the absurdity of his general schemes, wiU aire him no 
more merit than a maoiack possesses in that respect. 
"A remarkable peculianty," says Abercrombie, ''in 
many cases of insanity is, a great activity of inind, and 
rapiJity of conception, — a tendency to seize rapidly upon 
incidental or partial relations of things.^ — and often a 
fertility of imagination which changes tne character of 
the mind, sometimes without remarkably distorting it." 
Although Matthias has this acuteness of mind, and 
seems to have a control over it, yet in all his philosophy 
it seems remarkably distorted. His doctrines are all 
opposite to those commonly received ; as for example, 
he considers " the seat of understanding to be in the 
belly," " casting out devils he considers vomiting^ up 
diseases of the stomach," d^., to all of which he gives 
a plausible support. He is undoubtedly insane, and 
perhaps acttuilly believes himself to be. all that he pro- 
fesses to be. But it is certain that he nas made a dia- 
bolical use of what art or power he has, which is less 
to be wondered at than the effects are to be regretted. 
Although Matthias never could have obtained an ex- 
tensive and permanent influence, even if his knavery 
had not been detected, since his schemes were too wild 
and incoherent and his demands too absurd to produce 
an effect that would endure beyond his actual and im- 
mediate presence ; yet that his blasphemous pretensions 
should have gained credence amon;^ intelligent minds 
is to be lamented ; and the whole history of these tran- 
sactions will form a dark page in the records of modem 
fanaticism, and will present an enduring but melan- 
choly evidence of the weakness of human nature. 

SKELETON OF THE FOSSIL DEER. 
Ff^enand where^ did this gisantick species of deer 
exist ? Such is the question wnich arises at once to 
every man's mind-r-yet nothing but mere conjecture 
can ne given in reply. No tradition of its actual ex- 
istence remains : yet so frequently are bones and antlers 
of enormous size dug up in the various parts of the 
island, that the peasantry are acquainted with them as 
the '*o)d deer," and in some places these remains are 
so frequent, that they arc often thrown aside as useless 
lumber. A pair of these antlers were Used as a field 
gate near Tipperary. Another pair had been in use for 
a similar purpose near Newcastle, in the county of 
Wicklow, until they were decomposed by the action of 
the weather. There is also a specimen in Charlemont 
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House, ihe town residence oflhe Earl of Charlemont, 
which i9 said to have been u?ed for some lime as a 
temjioraTy bridge across a rivulet in the county Tyrone. 
Now, though similar remains have been found in York- 
shire, on the coast of Essex, in the isle of Mao, in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, in the forest of Bondi, near 
Palis, and In some parts of Lombardy, it ia evident that 
the animal had its lavourite haunis m our fertile plains 
and valleys, and has some claim to the title of the 
JWfA fossil deer. Thus one part of the question is an- 
swered — we can tell vshere the animal existed, as far 
aa extreme piobahility can go, but as to wAnt, it baflBes 
OUT inves nations. 

What could be the use of the immense antlers with 
which Ihe animal was furnished? It is evident that 
they would prevent it from making any progress through 
a country thickly wooded with trees, and that the long, 
laperine, pointed antlers were totallv unfit for lopping 
on (he branches of trees, a use to which the elk some- 
times applies bis antlers, and for which they seem well 
calculated. It is said that the elk, when pursued in the 
forests of America, will break off branches of trees as 
thick as u man's thigh. But the antlers of the fossil 
deet seem to have been Kiven to it for its protection, a 
purpose for which they doubtless have been admirably 
designed ; for iheir lateral expansion ia such, that should 
occasion require the animal to use them in his defence, 
their extreme tips would easily reach beyond thi 



tnd velocity whieh woold deal desimction to any enemy 
having (he hardihood to venture within their range. 

There is presumptive evidence that lUH existed at 
ibe same period with this animal — one proof of which 
aeems to be in a rib of the deer (presen lea to the Society 
by the same gentleman who presented the skeleton,) 



_..nilar sharp pointCL . . _ ._ . 

improbable that the chase of this gigantick creature form- 
ed part oflhe business and pleasure of the then inhab' 
itants of the country, and that aroongat its enemies 
mifjbt be included the Wolf, and the celebrated Irish 
Wolf Dog. — Dublin Penny JotimaL 



ARRONAUnCES. 
The art of sailing in, or nari^iinK the air. The 
idea of ioveniing a machine, which should enahle us 
to rise in the air, appears to have occupied the human 
mind even in ancient times, but was never realized till 
the last century. The first suggestion for a sailing 
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argued that their diminished weight would 
cause ihe balls to support themselves and the aenwaul. 
We notice this apparatus, as similar schemes have Wen 
put forth even within our own limp.s ; but it must be 
obvious to any inlelligeni mind, that the external pres- 
sure of ihe atmosphere would destroy the vessels, even 
if they- could be rendered light enough. Henry Cav- 
endisn, havinjj discovered, about 1766, the great levi- 
ty 4f inflammable air or hydrogen gau, Dt. Black, of 
Edinbureh. was led to the idea that a ihin bladder, 
filled with this gas, musi ascend into the air. Cavallo 
made the requisite experimenls in 1782, and found that 
a bladder was loo heavy, and paper not air tight. Soap 
hubbies, on the contrary, which he fillt-d with infiara- 
mable air, rose to the ceiling of the room where they 
burst. In the same year, the brothers Stephen and 
Joseph Montgolfier constructed a machine which as- 
cended by its own power. In Nov. 1782. ihe elder 
MonCeolfier succeeded, at Avignon, in causing a large 
bag of fine ailk, in the shape of a parallelopiped, and 
containing 40 cubick feet to mount lapidly upwards, lo 
the ceiling of a chamber, and afterwards, in a gaidea, 
to the height of 36 feet, by heating it in the inside 
with burning paper. The two brothers soon afterwards 
repeated the experiment at Annonay, where the paral- 
lelopiped ascended in Ihe open air 70 feet. A larger 
machine, containing 650 cubit feet, rose with equal 
success. They now resolved to make the experiment 
on a large scale, and prepared a machine of linen, lined 
with paper, which was 11? feel in circumference, 
weighed 430 pounds, and carried more than 400 pounds 
of ballast. This they sent up, June 5, 1783, at Anno- 
nay. It rose in ten minutes to a height of 6,000 feet, 
and fell 71,688 feet from the place of ascension. The 
method used to cause it to ascend was, lo kindle a 
straw fire under the aperture of the machine, in which 
they threw, from lime to time, chopped wood. But 
though the desired effect was produced, ihey had no 
clear noi correct idea of the cause. The^ did noi ai- 
tribule the ascension of the vessel to the rarefaction of 
the air enclosed in it by the operation of the heal, hul 
to a peculiar gas, whicn they supposed to be developed 
by the burning oflhe straw and wood. The crrour of 
this opinion was not discovered till a later period. 
These experimenls roused the attention of all the phi- 
losophers of Paris. It occuned to some of them that 
Ihe same effect might be produced by infiammable air. 
M. Charles, professor of natural philosophy, filled a 
ball of lutestring, 12 feet in diameter, and coated with 
a varnish of gum-elastick, with such gas. It weighed 
25 paunds, rose 3,133 feet in two minutes, disappeared 
in the clouds, and descended to the earth, afier three- 
quarters of an hour, at the village of Gunesse, about 15 
railea from Paris. Thus we see two original kinds of 
balloons ; those filled with heated air, and those filled 
with inflammable air. 

The common mode of filling balloons on a small scale, 
ia to generate hydri^en gas id a bottle, by pouring di- 
lute Bulphurick acid on granulated ziue, but the acid 
speedily destroys the balloon. To prevent this, the ex- 
perimeatoT has only to employ a second bottle contain- 
ing water, and carry a bent pipe from the first bottle 
through a cork in the second, it dips beneath the surface, 
aud is condensed, and the pure nydrogen ascends by 
the second pipe lo the balloon. i 

To cooimue r Montgolfier had ^one to Paris, and 
found in assistant in Pilaler de Rozier, the superintend- 



in breadth, in which Rozier ventured for the first lime 
to ascend, though only 50 feel. The balloon was from 
caution usteoed by cords, luid soon drawn down. 
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Erentually the machine, being suffered to move freelr, 
took an oblique course, and at length sunk down grad- 
ually about 100 feet from its startinir place. By this 
the world was convinced that a balloon might, with 
proper management, carry a man through the air ; and 
the first aeriu expeaition was determined on. 

Nor. 21, 1793, Pilatre de Rozier and the Manjuis d' 
Arlandes ascended from the castle la Muette, m the 
presence of an innumerable multitude, with a machine 
containing 6,000 cubick feet. The balloon, after having 
attained a considerable height, came down in 25 min- 
utes, about 9,000 yards from la Muette.--But the daring 
aeronauts had been exposed to considerable danger. 
The balloon was agitated very violently several times ; 
the fire had burnt holes in it ; the place on which they 
stood was injured, and some cords broken. — They T>er- 
ceived that it was necessary to descend without delay ; 
but when they were on the surface of the earth, new 
difficulties presented themselves. The weak coal fire 
no longer supported the linen balloon, the whole of 
which fell into the flame. Rozier, who had not yet 
succeeded in descending, just escaped being burnt. 
M. Charles, who had joined with M. Uobert^ soon after 
informed the publick that they would ascend m a balloon 
filled with inflammable air. To defray the necessary 
expense of 10,000 livres, he opened a subscription. The 
balloon was spherical, 26 feet in diameter, and consisted 
of silk, coated with a varnish of gum-elastick. The car 
for the aeronauts was attached to several cords, which 
were fastened to a net, drawn over the upper part of the 
balloon. A valve was constructed above, which could 
be opened from the car, by means of cords, and shut by 
a sprinsf. This served to afibrd an outlet to the in- 
flammable air, if they wished to descend, or found it 
necessary to diminish it. The filling lasted several 
days ; and, Dec. 1, the voyage was commenced from 
the gardens of the Tuilleries. The balloon quickly 
rose to a height of ISOO.feet, and disappeared from the 
eyes of the spectators. The aeronauts diligently ob- 
served the barometer, which never stood at less than 26 
degrees, threw out gradually the ballast they had taken 
in tQ keep the balloon steady, and descended safely at 
Nesle. But as soon as Robert stepped out, and it was 
thus lightened of 130 pounds, it rose again with great 
rapidity about 9,000 feet. It expanded itself with such 
force, that it must have been torn to pieces, had not 
Charles, with much presence of mind opened the valve 
to accommodate the quantity of gas to the rarity of the 
surrounding atmosphere. After the lapse of naif an 
hour, the balloon sunk down on a plain, about three 
miles from the place of its second ascent. 

Another ascent, which nearly proved disastrous to the 
aeronauts, may now be noticed. On the 15th of July, 
1784, the Duke of Chartres, the two brothers Roberts, 
and another person, ascended with an inflammable-air 
balloon from the Park of St. Cloud, at 52 minutes past 
7 o'clock in the afternoon. This balloon was of an ob- 
long form, measuring 551 feet in length, and 34 in di- 
ameter. It ascended with its greatest extension nearly 
horizontal ; and after remaining in the atmosphere about 
45 minutes, it descended at a little distance from whence 
it had ascended, and at about 30 feet distance from the 
hoc de la Garenne, in the park of Meudtm. But the 
incidents that happened in this aerial excursion deserve 
to be particularly aescribed, as nothing like it had hap- 
pened before to any of the aerial travellers. This ma- 
chine contained an interior smaller balloon filled with 
common air; by which means, according to a mode 
hereafter to be mentioned, the machine was to be made 
to ascend or descend without any loss of inflammable 
air or ballast The boat was furnished with a he^ and 
oars, intended to guide it, &c. — BriU Cye. 

Stegl Pens change red ink to a jet black. The 
quill should onlv be employed in usin^ this ink. 
Muriattck acid turns black ink to a beautiful red. 



TO'bUR READERS. 



With this number we close our Mythological depaut^^ 
ment. Those who have followed us, from the begin- 
ning through this interesting branch of knowledge, are 
now possessed of the whole circle of eastern Mythology. 
And those who have interested themselves in it, will 
be able not only to understand the heathenish institu- 
tions and their history, but will be able to appreciate 
the classick allusions which embeili&h and illustrate 
poetry and eloq^nence. And indeed if opportunity should 
elicit the efiusive eflbrts of their own intellects, they 
will be able perchance to adorn truth in its presentation 
with graces borrowed from these classick remembrances. 
At any rate they will be upon a par in this respect with 
college scholars, and able- to contend on these matters 
against the imposition of pedantry. 

Geography will take the place of Mythology, and we 
flatter ourselves, that we shall present to the reader and 
student as good and comprehensive a system of Geo- 
graphy as has ever been published. If the best system 
can be collected from the combined learning and re- 
cords of Malte-Brun and Bell, Myers, Morse, and 
Goodrich, and from the journals of modem exploratora 
and travellers, we assure the reader that no efifort on 
our part shall be wanting to accomplish it. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Coleridge the Poet died at Highsateon the 25tb day of Jalr 
last A mondi or two before his death, be wrote his own humbl* 
and aflectionate epitaph. 

" Stop, Chriaiian passer- by ! Stop, child of God. 
Ana read with sentle breast Beneath this aod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed be; — 
O. lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. !— 
That he who manv a year with toil of breath 
Found death in lite, may here find life in death I 
Mercy for praise— to be tbrnven for fame 
He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thon the 
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An equestrian bronze statue of his late Mi^esty, George the 
Fourth, has been recently completed bv Cbantrey, at the com. of 
9,000 guineas. It is to be placed over the grand marble entrance 
in St. James*s Park. The majgnificent gates to be fixed to the 
archwaVf enriched with moaaick gold, are said to be the moat 
splendid m Europe— the cost of the whole entrance when oompla- 
ted will be upwards of $300,000. 

26,206,000 sheets are printed annually in France, and pat into a 
book form, for the gratification of French readers. 

The pageant of the JEM. ship at Paris, recently, proTed a 
failure, to the great disappointment of thousancis of spectators. 
After it had ascended a snort distance, it suddenly turned topnr- 
turvv, and burst with a tremendous ezplosbn I It feH into the 
hands of goths who tore it in pieces. 

If light and heat be matter, they most be matter in a state of 
far more minute division than we can ever obaerve with our beat 
glasses. Were the atoms of the size of the grains of dust floating 
m the atmosphere, invisible to the naked eye, they would tell opon 
the earth like cannon-balla, and it would have been long ere this 
pounded into dust 

Air, by being compressed, has been made twice as heavy aa 
water. 

Water confined in a boiler, and intensely heated becomes lad- 
hot. 

Savages light their fires by rubbing two pieces of wood. For- 
ests have been burned down by fires kindled by the violent fiictioa 
of the branches against each other by the wind. Iron baa been 
made red-hot by being struck a few blows with the hammer. 
Air may be condensed by pressure so as to set tinder on fire^ 
Pieces of ice have been melted by being rubbed together, when 
the air was cooled many degrees below the freezing point, and 
great quantities of water have been made to boil by a blunt borw 
nibbing against a mass of metal immersed under the water. 

A fiah in Java called the jaculator, catches flies and insects by 
spirting water from ita mouth, and seldom misses its aim at the 
distance of five or six feet, bringing down a fly at a single drop. 

Since the commencement of the working of the gold mines, 
that run in a mineral belt it may be said, parallel to the oourae 
of the Blue Ridge, from Georgia to Maryland, gold has been ob- 
tained to the amount of no 1ms than 6,0(90,000 of doUara. 

A captain ofoneof the companies of the western DrafBOona, 
states that the village where the recent conciliatory cooncu was 
held with 8,000 of the Kioway, Camanche, and Waco Indians^ is 
situated on a large branch of the Red River, wiioae waters are oa 
9aU OM the 9ca, They derive their aaltnesa from a cliff near tho 
banks containing mountains of salt rookwbich can be need 
without any preparation whatevsr. '^^ 
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THE ISRAELITES. 



The History of the Israelites now assumes a yery 
nuD^ad and interesting character. Having liyed in 
Egypt for about two hundred and fifteen y^ears, as Jo- 
sephus and other historians assert, groaning towards 
the close of that period especially, under the unrighte- 
ous bondage and oppression of the Egyptian king, who 
imposed upon them those intolerable tasks and hard- 
ships enumerated in the first of Exodus, they were 
now destined to throw ofi" their chains, and to expe- 
rience a dirine deliverance. Moses, who was appoint- 
ed to be their deliverer had fled into Midian to escape 
the envy and ingratitude of the Egyptians after havine 
led them successfully against the Ethiopians. He had 
remained there about forty years, having married one 
of Jethro's daughters, and it is believed written the 
book of Job durug the interval Near the end of this 
long retirement, it is related, that, " the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire, out of the 
midst 01 a bush; and he looked, and behold, the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed." 
This was the commencement of that series of miracles 
which the 'Divinity saw fit to employ in the -deliver- 
ance of the Israelites. From out of tnis burninjz bush 
the voice of Qod revealed to Moses the design of using 
him as the instrument. Moses seems to have been 
at first exceedingly distrustful of his abilities in ac- 
complishing this undertaking against the obdurate and 
selfish Pharaoh. But the Lord having inspired him 
with the divine power of working miracles, and having 
promised to be with him, and to assist him " in his 
words, when he was to- persuade men, and in his deeds, 
when he was to perform wonders ;" Moses' confidence 
increased, and he became convinced of the certainty 
of his mission. Accordingly Moses took his wife and 
two children, and set out for Egypt. On hfs way he 
met his brotner Aaron who had been sent by divine 
command. 

Havin«^ arrived in the country inhabited by the He- 
brews, they commtmicated to them the command 
of Qoi. concerted their measures, and presented them- 
selves oefore the king of Egypt. *' We are sent," said 
they to him, ^ by the Lord Grod of Israel, who com- 
mands his people, under pain of the severest punish- 
ments, to go three days' journey into the desert to cele- 
brate a festival in his honour, ieind ofier him sacrifices." 
'' Bat Pharaoh said, who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go? I know not the Lord, 
neither will I let Israel go." To prove more evidently 
his contempt of this command, he oppressed the Is- 
raelites with additional hardships and new depriva- 
tions. The latter, who, relying on the word of Moses 
and Aaron, now expected a speedy deliverance, broke 
out into murmurs and complaints. " And tbey said 
unto them, the Lord look upon you, and judc^e ; be- 
cause ye have made our savour to be abhoned in the 
eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to put 
a sword in their hapd to slay us. And Moses returned 
jnto the Lord, and said, Lord, wherefore hast thou so | 
Vol. IT. 29 



evil-entreated this people? why is it that thou hast 
sent me ? For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy 
name, he hath done evil to this people ; neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all :" ^Exod. vi. 5.) But 
God satisfied Moses, that the Israelites should be obe- 
dient to him. and he should be able to work such mira- 
cles as should at last convince the incredulity of Pha- 
raoh. This was after Moses had exhibited to Pharaoh 
the wonder of changing hi^ rod into a serpent, which 
that king believed to be nothing more than the art of a 
skilful juggler ; therefore they were more astonishing 
miracles now that Moses was to be empowered to 
work, to bring his countrymen to obedience, and the 
king of Eg^mt to consent that he should lead them out 
from the amiction of tyrannical injustice, " unto the 
land of the Canaanites, and the Hitlites, and the Am- 
orites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey." 

These miracles were the mfliction of the memorable 
ten places upon the Egyptians, to punish the obstina- 
cy and hardheartedness or their rulers ; and thev were 
the most extraordinary . manifestations of the Divine 
pow6r to man, and through man, that occurred antece- 
dent to Christ. And the conduct of Pharaoh during 
these events as related in all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, who knew the wishes of God as well as the ru- 
inous consequences of such conduct if persisted in, 
presents a tissue of folly, blindness and oostinacy un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. It was not 
enough that all the waters of Egypt should be changed 
into blood, sickening and distressing every Egyptian 
who tasted them ; it was not enough that innumerable 
multitudes of frogs should overspread the land, and 
infest his houses, his sleeping' and his eating places 
with loathsomeness and filth : it was not enougn that 
the dust should become lice throughout the fields of 
Egypt to torment and kill both man and beast ; nor 
that the air should be filled with flies which spoiled 
and corrupted eveiy thing they approached ; these had 
i\pt the power to change the mind of Pharaoh perma- 
nently, although his obstinacy relented while these 
plagues were immediately afflicting his country ; yet 
as soon as it was relieved of them he was base enough 
to revoke what he had promised, and return to his old 
determination. But the cattle were smitten with a 
erievous murrain, and all the cattle of Egypt died. 
The men were infected with fetid and danserous dis- 
eases. The heavens were obscured with clouds, that 
poured forth torrents of rain and hail, while lightnings 
and thunder filled every heart with dismay. All 
Egypt was laid waste, and the little verdure which 
remained became the prey of swarms of locusts, that 
came at the call of Moses. During several days this 
unhappy country was enveloped in darkness so intense 
that there seemed reason to fear the sun had disap- 
peared for ever; while at the same time there was 
light in the land of Goshen, where the Israelites were, 
and which was entirely exempt from all these t>lagues. 
(Exod. ix. 26.) 

The last terrible prodigy remained, of which Moses 
informed the king, at the same time dlrectinff the Is* 
raelites to be ready to depart at the moment this last 
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of Asia, tbe pampas of Soutb America, aad the deserts 
of Africa, are alite dusiilute of limber. But ihey have 
eiisied from difierent causes ; aod while one hjs been 
found 100 arid and sterile to give birth to Tegeiation, 
and another soow-clad and iohospilable, others exist 
io temperate climates aod exhibit the most amazing 
fertility of soil. Thase facts show thai there are va- 
rious causes iaimical to the growth of the trees, and 
the forest is not necessarily the spontaneous product 
of tbe earth, and its uaiural coveriog, wherever its sur- 
face is leR uncultivated by the hand of man. The ve- 
eetable kingdom embraces an infinite variety of plants, 
'from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth 
OD the wall ;* and the plan of nature, io which there is 
DO miscalculaiioo, has provided thai there shall be a 
necessary concatenation of circumstances — a proper 
adaptatioD of soil, climate, moisture — of natural and 
secondary causes, to produce and to protect each : just 
as she has assigned the wilderness to the Indian, the 
rich pasture to the grazing herd, and the Alps to the 
mountain goat. 

I apprehend that the intense astonishment with 
which the Anierican pioneers Srst beheld a prairie, and 
which we alt feel in gazing over those singularly beau- 
tiful plains, is the result of association. The adven- 
turers who preceded us, from the champaign districts 
of France, have left no record of any such surprise; 
on the contrary, they discovered in these flowery mea- 
dows something that reminded them of home ; and 
their sprightly imaginations at once suggested, thai 
nothing was wanting but the vineyard, the peasant's 
cottage, and the stately chateau, to render the resem- 
blance complete. But our immediate ancestors came 
from lands covered with wood, and in their minds the 
idea of a wilderness was in d is solubly connected with 
that of a forest. They had settled in the woods upon 
(he shores of the Atlantic, and there their ideas of a 
new country had beea formed. As ihey proceeded to 
the west, ihey found the shadows of heavy foliage 
deepening upon theii path, and the luxuriant forest 
becoming at every step more stalely and intense, deep- 
eniug ihe impressioii, that as they receded from civtli- 
xation, the woodland muat continue lo accimtulate the 



gloom of its savage and silent grandeur around them— 
until suddenly the glories of the piairie bnrtt upon 
their enraptured gaze, with its widely extended Iwad- 
scape. its verdure, its flowers, its picturesque grovea 
and all its exquisite variety of mellow shade-and sunny 
lighu 

Had our English ancestors, on the other hand, fir«t 
settled upon the plains of Missouri and Illinois, and 
the tide of emigration were now setting towards the 
forests of Ohio and Kentucky, climbing the rocky 
barriers of the Alleghany ridge, and pouring itself down 
upon the wooded shores of the Atlantic, the question 
would not be asked how the western plains- became 
denuded of timber, but by what miracle of Providence, 
a vast region bad been clothed, with so mnch re^lari- 
ty, with the most splendid and gigantic productions of 
nature, and preserved through whole centuries from 
the devastations of the frost and the fire, the hurricane 
and the flood. We have all remarked how simple and 
how rapid is the process of rearing tbe annual flower, 
or the more hardy varieties of grass, and with what 
ease a spot of ground may be covered with a carpet ol 
verdure ; and we know equally well how difficult it ia 
to tear an orchard or a grove, and how numerons are 
the Bccidenis which assail a tree. An expanse of Datu- 
ra] meadow is not therefore so much an abject of cu- 
riosity, as a continuous forest ; the former coming 
rapidly to perfection, with hut few enemies to assail it, 
the latter advancing slowly to maturity, aiUToimded by 
dangers. Hence there is to my mind no scene so im- 
posing, none which awakens aensations of such admi' 
ration and solemnity, as thefoFeat standing in its abo- 
riginal integrity, and bearing the indisputable marks 
of antiquity— wnere we stand upon a soil composed ol 
vegetable mould, which can only have been produced 
by the undisturbed accumulation of ages, and behold 
around ds tbe healthful and gi^ntic trees, whose im- 
mense shafts have been increasmg in size for centuries, 
and which have stood during that whole time exposed 
to the li^htnii^, the wind, and the frost, anj tp the 
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" ArrsR man, those animals wnicb live on flesh only 
■re the greaieat destroyers; they are at the same time 
both the enemies of nature and the rivals of man. It 
is only by an attention always new, and by cares pre- 
meditated and followed, that these flocks, these birds, 
&e. can be sheltered from the fury of the birds of prey, 
m^A .k- ~.»;.»~«.^ ^oif fox^ weasel, dtc. and it ■- 



and the 



onlj by a continual war that he can preserve hb grain, 
^huti MidaUlui aubsistence, i' '" -'-^■ 



', and even hia cloAing, 



against the voracity of the rats, moths, mites, dkc. In- 
sects are among those creatures which do more harm 
than good in the world ; on the contrary, the Ox, the 
sheep, and those other animals which feed on grass, 
are ine best, the most useful, and the most valuable for 
man ; since they not only nourish him. but conaome 
and cost him least: the Ox, above all toe rest, is dia 
most excellent in this respect, for he girei as roach to 
the earth aa he takes from i^ and even enriobM dia 
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gioond on which he lives ; instead of which the horse, 
and the greatest part of other animals, in a few years 
impoverish the best pasture land. 

" That the Ox is not so proper as the horse, the ass, 
the camel, dbc. for carrying burthens, the form of his 
back and loins demonstrates ; but the thickness of his 
neck and the broadness of his shoulders sufficiently 
indicate that he is proper for drawing, and carrying the 
yoke ; it is also in this manner that be draws with the 
most advantage, and it is singular that this custom is 
not ffeneral. . 

" Throughout some of the French provinces they for- 
merly obliged him to draw with nis horns, for which 
the only reason they ^ve was, that when harness is 
fixed to his horns, he is managed with more ease : his 
head is very strong, and he draws very well in this 
manner, but with much less advantage than when he 
draws by the shoulders. He seems to be made on 
purpose for the plough ; the size of his body, the slow- 
ness of his motions, the shortness of *his legs, and 
even his tranquillity and patience when he labours, 
seem to concur in rendering nim proper for the cultivation 
of the fields, and more capable than any other of over- 
coming the constant resistance that the earth opposes 
to his efforts. 

" In those species of animals which man has formed 
into flocks, ana where the multiplication is the principal 
object, the female is more necessary, more useful than 
the male ; the j^roduce of the Cow is a benefit which 
grows, and which is renewed every instant ; the flesh 
of the calf is healthy and delicate ; the milk is the 
food of children ; butter relishes the greatest part of 
our victuals, and cheese is the common food of the 
country people ; how many poor families are at this 
time reduced to live on their Cow ! These same men 
who every day, and from morning to night, ^roan with 
anguish, exhausted with continual labour, gain nothing 
from the earth but black bread, and are ooEged to ^ve 
to others the flour, the substance of their grain ; it is 
through them, and not for them, that the harvests are 
abundant ; these same men who breed and multiply 
cattle, who take care of and are constantly occupied 
with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their labor, the 
flesh of the brasts they are forbidden to eat, reduced 
as they are by the necessity of their condition, that is 
to say, by the brutality of other men, to live like hor- 
ses, on barley and oats, or on common herbs, and sour 
milk. 

THE COW. 

<< At eighteen months old, the Cow is arrived at pu- 
berty, and the Bull when he arrives at two years; but 
though they can continue their species at this age, it is 
better to stay till they are three years old before they 
are sufiered to procreate : the stren^h of these animals 
is greatest from three years old till nine ; after this, 
neither Cows nor Bulls are fit for any thing but to 
fatten for the slaughter : as at two years of age they 
are almost at their full growth, the length of their lives 
is about fourteen years, and they seldom live longer 
than fifteen. 

''In stature the Bull equals the horse, but he is much 
stronger made in all parts of his body, particularly about 
the neck and head ; nis horns are thick and laree, and 
when enraged, he gores and tosses both man and beast. 
This animal is very short lived for his size and strength, 
seldom exceeding sixteen years. 

" The dullest and most idle animals are not those 
which sleep the soundest, or the longest. The Ox 
sleeps, but nis sleep is short, and not very sound : for 
he awakes at the least noise : he usually lies on his 
left side, and that kidney is always larger and fatter 
than the kidney on the right side. 

" Oxen, like other domestic animals, differ in colour ; 
but red appears the most common, and the redder they 
are the more they are esteemed. It is said, that Oxen 
of a bay colour last longest ; that those of a brown 



colour ure sooner fatiffued and shorter lived ; that the 
gray, brindled, and white are not proper for woik, and 
are only fit to be fatted for slaughter ; but whatever 
colour the coat of the Ox is of, it should be shining, 
thick, and soft to touch ; for if it is rough and uneven, 
we have reason to think that the animal is not well, 
or, at least, that he is not of a strong constitution. 

" The Ox should only be woiked from three years old 
to ten ; and it is proper to take him then rrom the 
plough, in order to fatten and sell him, as the flesh will 
be better than if he be kept longer. The age of this 
animal is known by his teeth and horns. The firsc 
front teeth fall out when he is ten months old, and 
are replaced by others which are not so white : at six- 
teen months tnose on each side of the middle teeth 
drop out, and are replaced by others ; and at three years 
old, all me incisive teeth are renewed : they are then 
all long, white, and even ; and, in proportion as the 
Ox advances in years, they decay, and become unequal 
and black. The horns fall off* at three years, and these 
are replaced by other horns, which, iikef the second 
teeth, fall no more ; only those of the Ox and the Cow 
grow larger and longer than those of the Bull ; the 
ffrowth of these second horns is not uniform. The 
first year, that is to say, the fourth year of the age of 
the Ux, two little pointed horns sprout, which are even, 
and terminate at the head by a kind of knob ; the 
following year this knob grows from the head, pushed 
out by a cylinder of horn, which forms and terminates 
also by another knob, and so on ; for as long as the 
animal lives, the horns grow : these knobs become an- 
nular knots, which are easily to be distinguished in the 
horns, and by which also the age may be easily known, 
by reckoning three years for Uie first knob next the 
point of the horn, and one year more for each of the 
mtervals between the other knobs. 

''The breeds of Oxen, especially in England, where 
much pains have been taxen to improve them, are 
numerous. One of the lar^st kinds is the Kyloe Ox. 
It is a Scotch breed of cattle, chiefly of a black colour, 
with thick hides, much hair, and frequently large ana 
long horns. They fatten well, and frequently attain to 
a great size; Mr. Culley mentions one Which weighed 
one thousand four hundred and ten pounds and a naif. 
The name of Kyloe is said to be derived from their 
having crossed tne kyles or ferries,' with which the 
Hifi^hlands of Scotland abound. 

''The horse eats night and day, slowly, but ahnoat 
continually ; the Ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and 
takes in a short time all the food which he requiree, 
id^er which he ceases eating, and lies down to rumi- 
nate. This diflerence arises from the difi*erent confor- 
mation of the stomachs of these animals. The Ox, ci 
whose stomachs the first two form but one bag of a 
vast capacity, can in both of tbem,»without inconveni- 
ence, at the same time receive grass, which it after- 
wara ruminates and digests at leisure. The horse, 
whose stomach is small, and can receive^ but a small 
quantity of grass, is filled successively, in proportion 
as he digests it, and it passes into the intestines, where 
is performed the principal decomposition of the food. 

''Chewing the cud is but vomiting without straining, 
occasioned by the reaction of the first stomach on the 
food which it contain s. The Ox fills the first two 
stomachs, the paunch, and the bag, which is but a por- 
tion of the paunch, as much as he can. This membrane 
acts with force on the grass which it contains ; it is 
chewed but a little, and its quantity is ^eatly increased 
by fermentation. Were the food liqmd, this force of 
contraction would occasion it to pass by the third sto- 
mach, which only communicates with the other by a 
narrow conveyance, and cannot admit such dry food, 
or, at least, can only admit the moister parts. The 
food must, therefore, necessarily pass up again into the 
oesophagus, the orince of which is larger than the 
orifice of the conduit, and the animal again chews and 
macerates it, and moistens it afresh with his saliva 
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he «duew h to s paste, lifiid enough for it to go into 
this conduit, whicnpiaaea into the third stomach, where 
it is again macerated before it soee inLo the fourth ; and 
il is in the last stomach that ihe decomposition of the 
hay is finished, which is reduced to a perfect mucil- 

"WhU chiefly confirm^ the truth of this eiplicalion 
is .rhat as long as the aaimala suck, and are led with 



milk and other liquid aliments, ther do not chew the 
cud ; and that ibey chew the cud much more in winter, 
when ibey are fed with dry food, than in summer, when 
ihev eat tender grass. 

''Good "lilh is neither tootbick nor loo thin; itaeoD- 
sistence should be suck that when we take a dioj 
should preserre its roundness without running, aw 
colour It should be of a beautiful wlute : thai which i« 
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incliaalle to blue oryellowis not good ; its taste should 
be sweet, without any bitterness or Boumess : it is best 
during the month of May, and during the summer ; 
and milk is nerer perfectly good bai wnen the cow is 
of a properage and in good health. Themilkof young 
heifers is too thick, that of old cows during the winter 
ia also too thick. The milk of cows which are hot is 
not good, any more than that of a cow which is near 
her time, or which islaiely calved. In the third and 
fourth stomach of the calf which sacks, there are clots 
of curdled milk; these clots of milk dried in the air 
•erve to piike rennet, and the loneer it is kept the bet- 
ter it is, and it requires but a small quantity to make a 
large quantity of cheese. 

''BtuU, cows, and oxen are rery apt to lick themselves, 
but mostly when they ere quiet and at rest ; and it 
is usual to rub all the parts of their bodies which they 
can touch with their dung. When this precaution is 
not taken, ibey raise up the hair of their coals with 
their tonzues, which are very rough^ and they swallow 
this hair in great quantities. As this substance cannot 
digest, it remains in the stomach, aad forms round 
otb balls, which are sometimes of so considerable 



a si/e, that toey incommode them, and mevent their 
digestion by remaining in the stomach. These knobs 
in time get covered with a hrown crust, which is lome- 
whai bard ; it is notwithstanding only a thick mucilage, 
which, by rubbing and coaction, becomes hard and 
shining ; it is never found any where but in the paunch, 
and if any of the hair gels iilto the other stomachs, it 
does not remain any more than in -the bowels, but seems 
to pass with the aUment. 

" Animals which have incisive teeth, such as the 
horse, and the aas, in both jaws, bite short grass more 
easily than those which f^ant incisive teeth in the 
superior jaw ; and if the sheep and the goat bite the 
closest, it is because they are small, and their lips thin. 
But the Ox, whose lips are thick, can only bite long 
grass ; and it is for this reason that they do no harm to 
tfae pasture on which they live, as they can only bite 
off the tops of the young grass ; they do not stir the 
roots, and for this reason scarcelv hurt the growth ; in- 
stead of which, die sheep and tne goat bite so close 
that they destroy the atalkand spoil the root. Besides, 
thehorsechooses the most delicate grass, and leaves the 
largest to grow, the stalks of whicn are hard ; instead 
of this, the Ox bites these thick stalks, and by little and 
little destroys the eoute graaa ; so that, at Uie end at 



some years the field in which the horse has lived b^ 
comes a very bad one, whilst that on which the Ox has 
faroused becomes fine posture." 



THE CABIAL 

" This American animal, which is also called the Ca* 
pibara, has never yet made its appearance in England. 
It is not a bog, as naturalists and travellers pretend : it 
even resembles it only by trifling marks, and differs 
from it by striking character*. The largest Cabia^ is 
scarcely the size of a hi^ of eighteen months' growth ; 
the head is longer ; the eyes are larger j the snout, in- 
stead of being rounded, as in the h(%, is split like that 
of a rabbit or hare, and furnished with thick strong 
whiskers; the mouth is not so wide; the number ana 
form of the teeth are different; for it is without tuska: 
like the peccaiy, it wants a tail, and, unlike to all olheia 
of (his kind, it is in a manner web-footed, and thus 
easily fitted for swimming and living in water. Tb« 
hoofs before are divided into four parts, and those be- 
hind into three ; between the divisions, there is a 
prolongation of the skin ; so that ibe feet, when opened 
tn swimming, can beat a great surface of water. 

" This animal, thus made for the water, swims there 
like an otter, seecs Ihe same prey, and seizes the fish 
with its feet and teeth, and carries ihem to the edge of 
the lake to devour them, with the greatest ease. It 
lives also upon fruits, com, and sugarcanes. As its 
legs are broad and flat, it often aits upright upon its 
hind legs. Its cry resembles more the braying of an 
ass than the grunting of a hog. lis colour is a deep 
reddish brown above, and fawn beneath. Il seldom 
stirs out but at night, and almost always in comptuiy, 
without going far from the sides of the water in which 
it preys, ll can find no safety in flight; and, in order 
to escape its enemies which punue i^ it plunge* into 
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EOyPTIAN HUHUr AND CASE. 

MANUFACTURES, MUMMIES, &x. r really surprising. Their JineD manufacture h«d a per- 

If ii:iil Eeypiians had made considerable pro- feciion equal to owr own ; for in many of their painted 
^'■v('ral manufactures, to a degree wliieli i^ ] figures we find the garments represented quite irans- 
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pftrent ; and Ai&onff th« ibldingt of tUb mummies, Bel- 
Soni obseired clota as fine as our common muslin, 
rery strong, and of an e^en texture.* It may be worth 
suting here, that round the mummy of Horsiesi, sup- 
posed to be upwards of three thousand years old, 
which was lately opened, and now lies at the College 
of Surgeons, were found pieces of linen of set en differ- 
ent degrees of texture ; varying from that of sail-cloth 
to muslin ; and in colour, from a deep brown to a pale 
delicate yellow ; some of the pieces bore evident marks 
of having been anciently domed. The weight of the 
linen alone amounted to thirty-one pounds. The 
Egyptians had also the art of tanning leather, and 
staining it with various colours, as we do morocco ; 
and they knew the method of embossing it« They 
were skuful in making glass, some of which was df a 
beautiful black. Pliny proves from this, that glass- 
making was very anciently practised. Besides ena- 
melling, the art of gilding was in great perfection 
among them, and they could beat cold nearly as thin 
as it is done in the present day. They knew also how 
to east bronze and copper, and to form the latter into 
sheets ; and they had a metallic composition not un- 
like our lead. Carved works were very common; and 
the art of varnishing, and bakioff the varnish on clay, 
was so complete, that travellers have doubted whether 
it could be successfully imitated at present. They 
also possessed skill in painting, and in the blending of 
colours, some of which, on the walls of the temples and 
the lids of the mummy-cases, have a. brilliancy and 
apparent freshness, which betoken no small skill in 
their composition. 

indeed, the more we read and reflect on the works, of 
the early Egyptians, the more we are astonished. 
Among the ancient tombs, M. ChampoUion found sev- 
eral highly-interesting drawings, supplying particulars 
of the proffress of this extraordinary people in the dif- 
ferent professions, arts, and manafactures, of the modes 
they pursued in agriculture, in building, in trades, in 
military aflairs, singing, music, and dancing ; in the 
rearing of their cattle; in portrait painting ^ m games 
and exercises ; in the administration of justice, and 
household economy ; in historical and religious monu- 
ments ; in navigation and zoology. 

MUMMIES AND EMBALMING. 

When any person died, says Diodoros, the whole of 
his family, and all his friends, quitted their usual hab- 
its, and put on mourning, abstaining, during the period 
of lamentation, from the bath, and from the use of 
wine and other luxuries. They seem to have had a 
notion, that a time would come when the soul would 
be re-united to the body on earth, and so they endea- 
voured to preserve the frame as a fit residence for its 
future guest. The expense of the funerals was reffu- 
lated by three different scales, which made them cosuy, 
moderate, or cheap. About 250 pounds sterling, it is 
supposed, would pay for the best style of embalminff a 
bodv ; the second charge about 602 ; and for the third 
method a trifling sum was demanded. Thus the va- 
rious classes of people may generally be distinguished 
by the mode of their preservation. 

Among the Egyptians were a set of persons who, 
like our undertakers, took upon themselves the whole 
service of the funeral for a stipulated amount. Proper 
officers were then employed to perform their respective 
parts. ^ The duty of the first was to mark out how the 
dissection was to be made in the left flank for the pur- 
pose of embalming : this was executed by another offi- 
cer with a sharp Ethiopian stone ; and the task, as 
seeming to imply disrespect and cruelty towards the 

* Mr. Bfltfti Hontogu, in his UumfrhU on iMughter^ states 
the case of a party, against whom an action waa bitniKht in 
1831, for infringing a patent, defending himaetf in the following 
remarkable mnnner. The queation was, vhetber the plain tiil't 
mode of weaving canvaaa was new or not. A witness declared, 
that It was known and practised more than two thousand years 
ago 1 And he proverl his words by referring to the cere-cloth of 
an Egypuan mummy of acknowledged antiquity. 



dead, was so hateful and degrading, as to MxfSB ttm 
dissector instantly to fly, as if he had committed a 
crime, thoae about pursuing and assaUipff him with 
stones: — ^a superstitious practice, by which they pro- 
bably thought to compound with their consciences for 
an act considered sinful in itself. 

At the disappearance of the dissector, the embalmers 
came forward. They were a kind of coMte hereditary 
in dgvpt, were held in high respect, looked upon as 
sacred, and permitted to have access to the temples, 
and to associate with the priests. They removed from 
the body of the deceased Uie parts most susceptible of 
decay, washing the rest with palm wine, and filling it 
with myrrh, cinnamon, and various sorts of spicea. 
After this the body was put into salt for about forty 
days. When Moses, therefore, says that forty days 
were employed in emoalming Jacob, we are to under- 
stand him as meaning the forty days of his continuing 
in the salt of nitre, without incluaing the thirty days 
passed in performinff the above-mentioned ceremonies ; 
so that, in the whole, they mourned seventy days in 
Effypt, according to the words of Moses. 

It is always valuable and interesting to perceive 
ancient customs^ as handed down by general historians, 
illustrating the inspired records of Holy Writ. The 
passages alluded to are curioUs, and obviously refer to 
the point ^fore us : And Joseph, commandea his ser- 
vants the physicians to embalm his father : and the 
physicians tmbaimed IsraeL AndJ&rty days vers 
fiufillcd for him ; far so are fulfilled the days of 
those which are embcUmed; and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days, — Geh. 1. 2, 
3. And again, at verse 26, So Joseph died^ being an 
hundred and ten years old ; and tkey embalmed him^ 
and he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 

After swathing the body in fine (awn bandages, slued 
together with a thin but powerful gum, they spreadover 
it the richest perfumes. Tha precious trust was aftei^ 
wards returned into the hands of the relatiolis, so 
entirely preserved, that not only the figure and the 
lineaments of the face appeared unchanged, but even 
the eye-brows and eye-fashes were not disturbed. 
Thus some of the ESgyptians kept the bodies of their 
ancestors in their houses, in open cases, or with glass 
before them, ^ not tfainung it right that the features 
of their dead relations should b» unknown or forgotten 
by their own kindred." For the prevalence of this 
strange custom at a certain period, there is the autho- 
rity of Diodorus, who wrote about fifty years before the 
Christian era : and Lucian (a. o. 150) mentions his 
having been present when mummies were placed on 
seats at table, as if they had been alive. It is fair to 
conclude^ however, that the bodies, instead of remain- 
ing in this way above-ground, were generally swathed 
round in folds of cere-cloth, strongly saturated with 
aspheltum^ or a bituminous pitch ; that they were then 
de|M>sited in a chest or coffin^ according to the rank or 
wealth of the party, and consigned to the silent tomb. 

There is a consioeiable difierence infbe appearance 
of the various cases or cofi^s which contam mum- 
mies. These were usually made of sycamore, unlike 
oiir sycamore ; some of the large cases contain others 
within them, either of wood or painted plaster. The 
inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, others are 
only covers to the body. Many of the outer cases are 
plain, others slightly ornamented, and some literally 
covered with well-painted figures. Of the latter de- 
scription is that represented to the left of the reader in 
the Engraving on the preceding page. The ori|^nsl 
(which may w seen in the Bntish Museum, Eighth 
Room, Case 3,) was found by some Arabs in one of 
the fields of the dead at Sahara, near Cairo, and sent 
to England by Captain Lethieullier in 1722. The in- 
scription, when read according to the principles of Dr. 
Young and ChampoUion, tells us, that tne person 
whose body it originally contained, was named Arouni 
or Arouini, the son or Sarsares, or Sarsaris; for as 
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there are no vowels in the middle of the words, the 
names cannot be determined with perfect esnctness. 
He appears to hare been of royal blood : for the inscrip- 
tion m the centre begins with the words, *' BoyalDero- 
tions to Phtah-Sokari," like the Papyrus of the Bubas- 
tite Princes, given in ChampoUion^ Precis, tv. The 
mnmrny with the gilt face, which is in the adjoining 
case, No. 2, aopears not to have originally belonged to 
this coffin, although it was taken out of it ; for it is the 
body of a priestess, whose name was Tsennofre."^ 

The paintings on the coffins generally refer to the 
entrance of the deceased into his new state of exist- 
ence. Thus, in one of the compartments of the coffin 
of Horsiesi, a priest of Thebes, whose mummy was 
lately opened by Mr. Pettkrrew, at the College of Sur- 
geons, there is a remarkable group, emblematic, one 
might imagine, of a future trial. The god Osiris, 
with his usual nigh cap on his head, and sitting on his 
throne, receives a person, probably the deceased, who 
ia introduced by a hawk-headed deity. Behind the 
throne stand two female figures, the foremost supposed 
to be I sis, the wife of Osiris, in attendance on the god. 
Below these are two pairs or female forms in separate 
rows, with ample wings extending from their aims, the 
lower pair having the faces of birds. Above, as well 
as below all these devices, appears the Scaraausj or 
sacred beetle : an air of extreme absurdity is given to 
one of these insects, by its having the head of a 
hawk. 

The beetle was considered by the Egyptians to re- 
present the sun ; and one, formed of stone or baked 
earth, is frequently found, next to the skin, on the breast 
of the human mummv. Such is the case with that of 
Horsiesi, a stone beetle, of a pale yellow, being still 
attached to the body ; and above it, round the mummy's 
neck, are six or seven small pieces of different-coloured 
pottery strung together, probaolv for amulets. The body 
looks dark and charrea, as ii burnt ; and its general 
appearance would lead, as in other instances, to the 
opinion, that it had been violently heated wnen the 
bandages were applied. The latter appear to have 
been put on wet. False eyes of enamel have been in- 
serted in the sockets. This latter peculiarity BeLzoni 
often observed in the mummies of priests ; wnp always 
appeared folded in a most careful manner, such as to 
show the great respect in which their office was held. 
Their arms and legs, he remarks, were not enclosed in 
the same envelope with the bodv, as in the common 
mode, but were bandaged separately, even the fingers and 
toes being thus preserved distinct. — Lond, 8^. Mag. 

The following Address to a Mummy a few years 
ago, was attributed to Mr. Roscoe. 

ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMT. 

And thou hast walked about, (how strange a atoiyt) 
In Thebes'a streets three thousand years ago ; 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Tliose temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are treniendous. 

Speak I for thou Iour enough hast acted dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tanet 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above groted, Ifummy ! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 

Not like thm ghosts, or disembodied creatures, 

Bot with thy bones, and flesh, and limbs, and Matures. 

Tell us. for doubtless thou canst recolleet. 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ; 

Was Cheops or Cephreoea architect, 
Of either pyramia that bc«rs bis name? 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer 1 

Had TnebeB a hundred gates as sung by Homer 1 

Perhaps thou wert a maaon^ and forbidden 

By oath to tell the mystenes of thv trade. 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue which at sun-rise played 1 

* It is well known that the Arabs, when in search of gain 
among the tombs, have, on returning the mummies, finequently 
pot tbom into wrong cases. 



Perhaps thou wert a priest, and hast been dealing; 
In human blood, and nonon past rerealing. 

Perchance that very hand, new pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharoah. glass to ghwi^ 

Or dropped a half-penny in Homer^s hat. 
Or dofied thine own to let dueen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own inTitation, 

A torch at the great temple'a dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 

Has any Roman soldier mauled or knucklecL 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed 

Ere Romulus ana Remus had been suckled i 
Antiquity appears to have begun, 
Long after thy primeval race was ran. 

Thou could'st develop, if that withersd tongue 
Might tell us what those si^htlees orbs have^een, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and youflg^ 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old that History's pages 

Contained no record of its early agssl 

Still silent 7 incommunicative elf I 
Art sworn to secresy 1 then keep thy voye t 

But pr'ythee tell us something of thyseUi 
Reveal the secrets of thy pnson house ; 

l^nce in the world of spints thou hast slumbered. 

What thou hast seen, what strange adventures numbered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have above-ground seen some strange mutations t 

The Roman empire has begun and ended. 
New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations^ 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has cromUed. 

Didst ihou not hear the pother o'er thv head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armief o'er thy tomb with thnnd'nng tnad, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the giganuc Memnon foU asunder? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled. • 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that firas? > 

What was thy name and station, age and race? 

Statue of flesh--tmmortal of the deadt 

Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quiti'st thy naimw bed, 

And standeet undecayed within our presence ? 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning. 
When the great Trump shall tniilTthee with its wanim^ ' 

Wlur should this worthless tegnnient endure^ 

Ii its undying guest be lost tor ever ? 
O let us keep the totd embahnsd and pure 

M livtTig virtus, that, when both must seyer, 
Although corruption may our frame consume^ 
Th' immortal spirit in the skies may bloom I 

THE ANSWER OF THE EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

Child of the latter days ! thy words have broken 
A spell that long has bound these lungs of clay, 

For smoe this smoke-dried tongue of mine hath spoken. 
Three thousand tedious years haye rolled away. 

Unswathed at length, I " stand at ease" before ye^ 

List, then, oh 1 list, while I unfold my story : 

Thebes was my birth-place-'an unrivalled dty, 
With many gates, but here I might declare 

Some strange plain truthi^ except that it wen pity 
To blow a poet's fabric mto air: 

Oh I I could read you quite a Theoan lecture, 

And give a deadly finish to conjecture. 

Bot then you would not have me throw discredit 

On grave hietorian»-K)r on him who sung 
The luad'tnie it is I never read it, 

But heard it read when I was very ywung i 
An old blind minstrel, for a trifling profit^ 
Recited parts— I think the author ofiL 



All that I know about the town of HojOEa, 
Is, that they scarce would own him in his day. 

Were glad, too. when he proudly turned a roamer, 
Because by this they saved their jMrUk-payt 

His townsmen would have been ashamed to float hiiil^ 

Had they foreseen the fiiss since made about hinu 

One blunder I can fidrly set at rest ; 

He says that men were once more big and bony 
Than now, which is a bouncer at the best, 

I'll just refer you to our friend Behwni 
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Near aeron feet high 1 in sooth a loftf figure 1 
Kow look at me, and tell me, am I bigger ? 

Not half the size: hot then I'm sadly dwindled 
Three thousand years, with that embalming glue, 

Have made a serious dinerence, and have swmdled 
My face of all its beauty— there were few 

Egyptian youths more gav,— behold the sequel, 

Nay, smile not, you and I may soon be equal! 

For this lean hand did ope day hurl the lance 
With mortal aim— this light fantastic toe 

Threaded the mystic mazes of the dance : 
This heart hath throbbed at tales of love and wo, 

These shreds of raven hair once set the fashion, 

This withered form inspired the tender passion. 

In vaih ! the skilful hand, and feelings warm. 
The foo( that figured in the bright quadrille, 

The palm of genius and the manly form, 
All bowed at once to Death's mysterious will, 

Who sealed me up where Mummies sound are sleeping, 

In cere-cloth, and in tolerable keeping. 

Where cows and monkeys squat in rich brocade. 
And well-dressed crocodiles in painted cases. 

Rats, bats, and owls, and cats in masquerade, 
With scarlet flounces and with varnished faces ; 

Men, birds, brutes, reptiles, fish, all crammed together,* 

With ladies that might pass for well-tanned leather.' 

Where Rameses and Sabacon lie down, 
And splendid Psammis in his hide of crust : 

Princes and heroes, men of high renown, 
Who in their day kicked up a mighty dust, — 

Their swarthy Mummies kicked up dust in numbers, 

Wii^n hu^e Belzoni came to scare their slumbers.t 

Who'd think these rusty hams of mine were seated 
At Dido' ST table, when the wondrous tale 

Of "Juno's hatred" was so well repeated 7 
And ever and anon the queen turned pale ; 

Mean while the brilliant gas-lights, hung above her. 

Threw a wild glare upon ner shipwrecked lover. 

Aye, gas'lighjis! mock me not ; we men of yore 
Were versed in all the knowledge you can mention ; 

Who hath not heard of Egypt's |)eeries8 lore ! 
Her patient toil 7 acuteness of invention 7 

Survev the proofs, — our Pyramids are thriving, — 

Old Memnon still looks young, and I'm survivmg^ 

A land in arts and sciences prolific, 
On blocks gigantic building up her fame I 

Crowded with signs^and letters hieroglyphic. 
Temples and obelisks her skill proclaim I 

Yet though her art and toil unearthly seem, 

1%oat blocks were brought on b^il-boads and by steam! 

How, when, and why, our people came to rear 

The Pyramid of Cneops,§ mightv pile ! 
This, and the other secret's thou snalthear; 

I will unfold if thou wilt stay awhile, 
The hist'ry of the Sphinx, ana who began it. 
Our mystic marks, and monsters made of granite. 

Well, then, in grievous times, when king Cephrenes-^ 
Bat, ha! what's this— The shades of bards and kings 

Press on my lips their fingers ! What they mean is 
I am not to reveal these hidden things. 

Mortal, farewell ! Till Science' self unbind them. 

Men must e'en take these secrets as theyJiTtd them. 



CHATEAUBRIAND. 



This celebrated Frenchman, now advanced in age, 
has published a preface which is to be prefixed to his 
own memoirs, a work not to be given to .the world till 

• See Bblzoni's TVaveU, 

t " ^ter the exertion of entering into a burial-place, through 
a passage of six hundred yards in length, nearly overcome, I 
■ought a resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit ; but when 
my weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like a 
band-box. I then had recourse to my hands to sustain my weight, 
but they found no support. So I sank among the broken mum- 
mies with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which all 
together raised such a dust, as kept me motionless for a quarter 
01 an hour, waiting till it had subsided.''— Bklzoni. 

t Should the reader detect some slight anachronism in the 
Mummy's Answer, he will please to remember, that in point of 
chronology, Virgil himself was not particular about a century or 
two. His, as well as Ovid's poetical fiction, representing j£Ineas 
•8 living in the age of Dido, involves an error of this land, of 
nearly 300 years. 

i This, the largest of the Pyramids, was reckQned one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 



after bis death. From this preface we make the follow* 
ine extracts, describing the extraordinary vicissitudes 
of his eventful life. 

" I have explored the seas of the old and new world ; 
I have trodden the soil of the four quarters of the globe : 
after hiiving encamped under the hut of the Iroquois, 
and the tent of the Arab ; in the wigwams of the Ha-- 
rons ; amid the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of Mem- 
phis. Carthage, and Grenada ; among the Greeks, the 
Turxs, and the Moors ; in forests and ruins, after hav- 
ing worn the bear-skin coat of the savage, and the silk 
caftan of the Mameluke ; after having endure4 poverty, 
hunger, thirst, and exile, I have sat down minister, 
and ambassador, covered with gold embroidery, and 
decorated with orders and ribands, at the tables of 
kings, at the fetes of {Nrinces and princesses^ to fall 
again into indigence and to taste the hardsbips of a 
prison. 

" I have been connected with a multitude of persons 
celebrated in arms, in the church, in politics, in the 
magistracy, the sciences and the arts. I am in posses- 
sion of immense materials ; above four thousand pri- 
vate letters, the diplomatic correspondence of my seve* 
ral embassies, those belonging to the time when I was 
minister for foreign affairs, among which are unique 
and unknown documents belonging to myself. I have 
carrijsd the musket of the soldier, the staff of the travel- 
ler, the wand of the pilgrim ; a navigator, my fortimes 
have been as inconstant as my sail ; a halcyon, I have 
made my nest upon the waves. 

" I have been engaged in peace and war ; I have 
signed treaties and protocols ; and published, by the 
way, numerous works. I have been initialed into par- 
tv, court, and state secrets ; I have seen, close at hand, 
tne most extraordinary reverses, the most exalted for- 
tunes, the greatest reputations. I have been present 
at sieges, at congresses, at conclaves, at the re-edifica- 
tion and demolition of thrones. I have made history, 
and I could write it. And my solitary, contemplative, 
poetical life, passed through tnis world of realities, of 
catastrophies, of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my 
dreams, Chactas, Rene, Eudore, Aben-Hamet; with 
the daughters of my chimeras, Atala. Amelie, Blanca, 
Villede, Cymodocee. Within and oeside my agc^ I 
perhaps exercised on it, without desiring or seeking it, 
a threefold influence — religious, political, and literary. 

^* The memoirs divided into oooks and parts, are 
written in different times and in different places ; these 
sections naturally lead to a kind of prologues, which 
relate what has happened since the last dates, and de- 
scribe the places where I resume the thread of my nar- 
rative ; and the varied events and the changing forms 
of my life are thus blended together. It often hap- 
pens that, in my moments of prosperity, I have to 
speak of the time of my misfortunes, and that, in my 
days of tribulation, I recall my days of happiness, and 
the diverse sentiments of the different periods of my 
life, my youth penetrating into my old. age, the gravity 
of my years oi experience casting a gloom over my 
lighter years — the rays of my sun, from its rising to 
its setting, crossing and mingling with each other, 
like the scattered lights of my existence, give a sort of 
undefinable unity* to my work; my cradle has some 
afiiinity with my tomb, my tomb with my cradle ; my 
sufferings become pleasures, my pleasures pains ; and 
it cannot be discovered whether these memoirs are 
the work of a gray head." 



A WIT. 

A man that has once got his character up for a wit, 
is sure of a laugh, say what he may. He may utter as 
much nonsense as he pleases, and all will pass cur- 
rent. No one stops to question the coin of a rich man, 
but a poor man cannot pass off a joke or guinea, with- 
out its being examined on both sides. Wit and coin 
are always doubted with a thread-bare coat. 



TRK 7AMILT HAGAZINE. 
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it hu allMitiea on lu poiMriors, whiclk are naked. 
-«nil of a red colour, and are often of a liree tize ana 
disgustingly coDSpicnous : iu tail is crooked and ihick, 
generally as lone and sometimea loogei iban Ihe body, 
but in several ofthe species it is eilreinely short. The 
canine teeth are mucn ibicker and longer than those 
Its snout ia very thick and very Ions, ' 



and sh<Ht ; its hairis long and thick, of a reddish brown 
colour, and pretty uniform orer Ihe whole body. It 
walks ofl«ner on all ftmrg then upright, and is from 
ihree (o four feet high ; but there seems to be different 
sizes of these animals. The female brings forth usu- 
aily but one at a time, which she caniet in her arms, 
and in a peculiar manner, clinging to her breast : in 
other respects, these Baboons, aluiough misehierous 
and ferociousj are not carnivorous ; they priocipally 
fe«d npon fruits, roots and comj they generally keep 
togMber in companies, and sally forth to commit their 
depredarionsoa the neighbotirinE vineyards, or orch' 
ards. ' Aa they are extremely fond of ^pes, apples, 
and ripe fniit, tbey assemble ii^ether m great nntn- 
benL and proceed on their enterprises wiln Tnerious 
deliberation. The dogs who arc set to watck do not 
easily conquer these animals, as they are extremely 
active, and make dexterous use of their teeth and claws. 
On these occasions a pert of ihem enter the enclosure, 
while one of the company stands sentinel ; the rest 
stand withont the fence, a small distance from each 
other, and form a line, reaching alt the war from the 
«iela«are to the rendezvous without, which is gene- 
nlly in same crany moDntain. Every thing being 
thus disposed, the plunderers within the orchard throw 
the frnit to them without as fast as they can gather it : 
or, if the wall or hedge be bigh, to those that ait at the 
' ), and these hand the plunder to thoae next their 






THE HAIHON. 
'Tbis is a native of the banks of the Oan^s, has 
pouches on each side of its cheeks, and callosities on 
Its posteriors ; its tail is naked, curled up, and about 
the length of Gve or six inches ; the canme teeth are 
not mucfa longer in proportion than those of men; the 
anont is very oroad ; the orbits of the eyes very acute 
above; the Face, ears, hands, and feet are naked, and 
of a flesh colour; the hair on the body is of a beautiful 
greenish gray, each hair being gray and black, tipped 
with yellow; [he extremities are gray; the region of 
the reins is a golden yellow ; and the thighs are of a 
lively red. It someiimes walks erecL and at oiher 
times upon all fours ; it' is about two leet or tWQ feet 
and a half tall when erect It is a spiteful animal." 

THE MANDRILL. 

" This Baboon, which also bears the name of the 
Ribbed-Dosed Baboon, is an ugly, disgusting animal. 
It is found on the Gold Coast, and in other southern 
provinces of Africa, where the Nenoes eall it Boggo, 
and the Europeans Mandrill. This animal is the 
largest of the Baboon kind. Smith relates, that a fe- 
male Mandrill was given to him, which was not above 
six months old, and had then attained the size of an 
adult Baboon ; he likewise acquaints us, that ihese ani- 
mals walk always eieci; that they sub and cry, like 
the human species ; and they never tail to overcome 
women when the find them within their reaoh. 

" This animal ia equally remarkable for ita variety 
of colour, its slngulsrity of appearance, its immense 
strength, and its unconouerable savageness. " Under 
its nrojecting forehead,' says Hr. BLigley, ' are two 
small and vivid eyes, situaiad so near to each other 
that their pcsiiion alone gives to the phvsio^nomv an 
ail of farocity. An enormous muzzle, moicative of the 



most brutal passions, terminates in a broad and round- 
ed extremity of a fiery red colour, from which contin- 
ually oozes a mucous' humour. The cheeks, greatly 
swollen and deeply furrowed, are naked, and of a deep 
blue colour. _ A narrow blood-coloured ridge extends 
down the middle of the face, and terminates in the 
nose." Round the neck the hair is very long. On 
the sides of the head it Joins that at the lop, and the 
whole terminates in a somewhat pointed form. Each 
hair of the body is annulated wiih black and yellow ; 
BO that the whole fur has a greenish brown hue. 



the Gold Coast, in several other parts of Africa, and 
alKO in the East Indies and the Indian Archipelaso. 
Its voice bears some resemblance to the roaring of a 
lion. No art or kindness can in the least subdue its 
brutal propensities ; and its great strength rendeta it 
an object of perpetual dread to its keepers. Yet it is 
not, strictly speaking, a carnivorous animal ; for.though 
it will eat meat that has been cooked, ita u — ''~~'' ~ 
fhiit and nuta." 



a/ food 



THE URSINE BABOON. 

" The Ursine Baboon of South Africa ia known ta 
naturalists from the descriptions of Sparrman, Vaillant, 
BurcheU, and other sclcntiflck traveller. It is an ani- 
mal of very considerable strength, and attains, when 
full grown, the size of a very large Newfoundland do^. 
It resembles the Aog in the shape of its head, and is 
covered with shaggy hair, of a brownish colour, except 
on the face and paws, which are bare and black. On 
level ground it always goes on all fours ; but among 
the rocks and precipices, which are ils natural refuge 
and habiration, it uses its hinder feet and hand* some- 
what as a human being would do, only with inconceiv- 
ably greater boldness and agility, in clambering up the 
crags, or in springing from cliff lo cliff. 

"The ursine Baboon is not believed to be in any de- 
gree carnivorous, but subsists on wild fruits, and prin- 
cipally on the numerous variety of ut'nf^M (edible roots 
and bulbs) which abound in the disincts it inhabits. 
These roots it digs out of the earth with its paws, the 
nails of which, Irom this cause, are generally shw^ 
as if worn down bv constant use; in other reapecla 
ihey nearly resemble those ofthe human hand. 

''For defence against its enemies, such as the leop- 
ard, hvcna, wild-dog, &c., the ursine baboon is annad 
wita formidable canine teeth about half an inch long, 
and, when driven to extremity, will defend itself suc- 
cessfully against the fiercest wolf-hound. It has a mode 
of grappling its antagonist by the throat with its fora- 
paws^ or hands, while it tears open the jugular vein ~ 
with lis tusks. In thia mannai I have known a atoat 
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sun. Qrovea of Palm-irees, Cocoa-nut trees, the Tea- 
tiee, and olher tropical produclioaa cover the Tilleys 
and ihe slopes towards toe centre of the island, which 
ia occupied by a mountain, the ridge of which liaes 
1109 feet above the sea. The ridge itself is a narrow 
ledge, running from one pinnacle to another, and is in 
some pans not more than three feet wide, with fearful 
precipices on each side. At the northern exiremiiy of 
this ridge, is a cave of some interest, as being the in- 
tended relreai of Chrisiiao bid] his companions, in the 
erent of ■ landing being effected in pursuit of^ thenl ; 
and here he always kept a sioie of provisions, against 
any emergency that might occur. Onfall points the 
island is terminated by cUfis or locky projections, de- 
tached from which lie scattered numerous fragments 
of rocks, rising like so maDV bUck pinnacles amid the 
■uif which on all sides rolls in upon the shore. 
The path down the ravine, leading from the moun- 



tain-ridge, is precipitous in the eztrema, and inagtmaa 
to all but the natives, who, yonng and old, unconcem- 
edly trudge up and dpwn its formidable sides. The 
" Rope Cliff,'* so called because it can oa\j be de- 
ecenaed by the aid of a rope, is on the east eijle of 
tbe isUnd. It overlooks a small sandy bey, lined with 
rocks which render it dangeroos fur a boat to allempt 
to land ; at the foot of the Rope Cliff, some axes aaA 
a hone were found, the manufaciure of (he former na- 
tives. On the left of it, is a peak of considerable beau- 
ty, overlooking What is called Bounty Bay on aceount 
of the Bounty having been bnmed there. Upon this 
peak the mutineers found four images, about six fe«t 
high on a platform, siraibi, to (he nsaraef at Enatcr 
Island. 

The natural vegetable produetioos of this Island arc 
numerous, u the Cocoa-nnl, Banana, Bread ftnit. 
Plantain, Water-Melon, Pumpkins, Potatoes, Peas«, 
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Sugar-cane, Oinger, Turmerick, Tobacco, the Tea- 
plui, and various other tropical trees and plants. Of 

Suadrupeds they have only those which were intro- 
nced by the mutineers. 

At the period of Captain Beechey's visit, the colony 
consisted of sixty-six persons, of whom only six, name- 
ly, Adams, and five Otaheteian women, were original 
settlers ; the remainder being the children of the muti- 
neers, or of the black men who accompanied them. 
These interesting islanders are tall, robust, and healthy ; 
the average hei^t of the men is five feet ten inches, 
their limbs are well pioportioned, round, and straight ; 
and simple diet, ana early habits of ezercis 
given them great muscular power. The perfe 
plicily and good-nature depicted upon their cou 
ces, and. the cheerfulness, and vivacity that prevail 
throughout the colony, render them highly interesting 
u visiters. Captain Beechey was delighted with their 
nunners, and spent some lime amongst them, receiv- 
ing the greatest attention and hospitality from ibfnn. 
Adams was looked up to as a palriHrcb, and nothing 
affected their minds so much as the fear of losing him. 
The females are rather above tbe size of Europeans, 
and their limbs, from their being sccustomed to work, 
and to climb tbe hills, are unnsnalv muscular, but their 
features and manners ere perfectly feminine. Their 
eompleiion, though fairer than that of the men, is of 
a dark gipsy hue ; tbeir dark glossy hair, nicely oiled, 
h»Bgt down over the shouldera in long waring tresses, 



and is lasiefnlly turnedbaek from the forehead and tem- 
ples, and secured by n chaplet of small red or white 
aromalick flowen, n<wly gstlieied from the Flnwer-tree, 
{Morimla ettrifoUa,) or the blossoms of the Tobacco- 

Siant. Their countenances are cheeilul, their eyes 
ark and animated, and their teeth white and even. 
Their affection for Adams was displayed in a very 
striking manner, upon Captain Beechey's first visit. 
It being ascertained that the ship was a British iiui>- 
of-war, fears were entertained, that it came for the 
purpose of conveying him a prisoner to England. The 
whole eolony were in a consternation, and the females 
in tears ; but as soon as his perfect safely was assured 
to them, the affectionate manner in which his dangh- 
ter Hannah Young, and, indeed, all the young fe- 
males, embraced and congratulated him, was ex- 
tremely moving. They welcomed tbe omeers with 
great cordiality, and conducted them to the village, 
which consisted of five houses, built tipon a clear piece 
of ground sloping on one side to the sea, and an every 
other side bounded by lo% crags, or groiies of Palms, 
or Cocoa-nnt and other tropical trees. 

The bouses are substantially built, and GODsiat of 
two floors, both boarded ; as are also ibasides, in sliding 
pannels. The upper floor is the bed-room, erouna 
which tbe beds are arranged in the neatest order. 
These consist of a fixed bedstead, raised about eighteen 
inches, and boarded ; upon these is laid a mattreaa, 
covered with nativ* cloth ; and the sheets an of the 
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■UM material In the lower room sUnda ^ la^e table, 
with seals round h. The floor ia raised about a foot 
from the cround, and boarded : it commanicaifs with 
the upper Df a ladder, placed at a ftap-door in the cen- 
tre of the ceiling. At the back of the houaea are the 
placea' for fatteninE piga, fowls, and goats ; and beyond 
are the cultirated grounds, producing the Yam, Bana- 
na, Ptaniain, Water-Melon, Potato, and rarious other 
roots and fruits, upon which the Datirea chieflf subsist. 
The occupations of these people do not present much 
variety, but their strict attention to the dutiea of Re- 
ligion, snd their unifonn regard to the precepts of the 
Gospel, are very remarkable, and put to shame those, 
who. residing in more ciTilized countries, possess 
much greater adTsntages. They rise with the aun, and 
ofier up a prayer before leaving the room. They have 
morning and evening prayer together, and on goinf to 
test, nerer fiul to commit themselves to the caie of the 



The Sabbath it invariably a day of 
1 die ordinary labours of life. They 



Divine Being. 

reat to ihem froi__ _ _ .. , _ 

have built themselves a place of worship, where they 
have three seirices on that day. A seaman, named 
John Buffet, was so struck with the simplicih' of their 
lives that he took up his reaidence amongst them, and, 
at the time of Captain Beechey's visit, officiated aa 
clergyman. Thai officer attended the varioifs servicea, 
and was delighted with the simple piety and fervent 
devotion manifested by both youns and old, through- 
out the little congregHtion. The chnrch services were 
always read, parUy oy Buffet, and partly by Adam* ; 
bat the former delivered the sermon. He acted, also, 
as school-master to the colony, and found among the 
children wilUpg and attentive scholars. We are sorry, 
however, to be obliged to add, that the subsequent con- 
duct of this man has been far from correct, and has 
proved him to be unfit for the office he had assumed. 
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Adams, who had attained his sixty'fifih year, was 
onnsually strong and active for his age. He slJl re- 
tained hi" sailor's liabits^ doffing his hat, and smooth- 
ing down his forehead with his band, when addressed 
by the officers. To the surprise of Captain Beechey, 
he expressed a desire to go to England, although aware 
of the fatal eonseqnences thai might result frovi such 
a atro ; but the uuiversal grief and lamentation of the 
whole colony^ at ihe prospect of losing him. induced 
him to give up all idea of leaving them, and he con- 
tinued with them until his death, which look place in 
March, 1329. During his life, be was looked up lo as 
the father of the whole family ; and when on his death 
bed, he eipresffid a wish that they would choose a chief 
to succeed him, but it does not appear that they have 
yet done so since his decease. 

These islanders eat but very little animal food ; they 
have hogs and goats, but the Besh and the milk of the 
latter are not much relished by them. The hog is in- 
Tariabty baked in an oven made in the ground, as is 
practised in Olaheite. Fowls, also, are fattened in 
considerable numbers ; bat the ^am and the cocoa-nut, 
dressed in difierent ways, constitute their chief subsist- 

Their bill of mortality for thirty-flve years mint be 
ftn object of speculative enriosity to the political econ- 
omist. It appears that up to Captaiu Beechey's viail, 
in 1825 the pcqiutation consisted of nine Englishmen 
and nx mal<^ tad twelre femala OCabeiieans, the snr- 



ivors of the original putv, leather with sixty-two 
hildren bom on the island. Seven Engli^ and six 
Otaheitean men had been murdered ; one Englishman, 
four women, and two children, bad died a natural 
death; and two women had been killed by falls from 
the CliE They have no medicine, except salt-waler, ■ 
ginger-tea. and ab*linence, according to the nature of 
Iheir simple complaints. Their principal disorder is a 
tendency to plethora, but in most cases the patient it 
relieved by bleeding at the nose. 

They live together in perfect harmony and content- 
ment, and are virtuous^ religious, cheerful, and hospit- 
able. ' no serious diflerences have occurred to mar 
their social comfort ; and their disputes, to nxe their 
own language, are only "quarrels of tue mouth." They 
studiously avoid those amusements which are likely 
to lead to dissipation or immorality, and their manners 
in this respect are a perfect contrast to those of the 
native women in the Polynesian groups. Adams as- 
sured Captain Beechey that not a single instance of 
immoral conduct had occurred among the females, 
since the death of Q,uintsl ; and both sexes are remark- 
able for the strictness with which they adhere to their 
word. A striking instance of this occurred, in the 
case of Polly Young and Oeotge Adams. The latter 
had when quite a youth, conceived an attachment for 
Polly but she declared to her companions that she 
"never would many Geowe Adams." They grew up 
however, and it appears that no sottable partner for 
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either eould be knoki^ «ft4 tt the time of Ciqpfaitt 
Beechey's visit, Adams referred the ease to him and 
the other officers for consideratioo. These f$,ve it as 
their coinion, that a rash vow was more praiseworthy 
in the breach than in the obeerranee ; that, as the par- 
ties were both very young, and incompetent to form a 
mature judgment, at tbe time the dechiration was made, 
it would be wrong to adhere to it Polly, howerer, 
could not see the afiair in the same light, and although 
she admitted that her opinion of her loyer was altered, 
she declared '^ she would not break her word on any 
account,'* nor had the persuasions of the officers any 
effect upon her. 

The marked di£Eerence between the sexes which 
prerails in all the islands of the Pacific is kept up here, 
m eonsequence of whicb, the females are nerer suffei^ 
ed to sit down al the same table with the men ; biit 
they do not appear to feel this as a grievance, and nei- 
dier sex were much pleased with the interference of 
the officers to relieve tnem from this mark of supposed 
inferiority. 

At the time of Captain Beechey's visit, considerable 
apprehensions were entertained, that by tbe rapid in- 
crease of the colony, the island mieht prove inadequate 
to the support of its inhabitants. It therefore appeared 
desirable to remove them to some other island, which 
offered a more certain prospect of support for their in- 
creasing numbers. Accordinffly^ an arrangement hav- 
ing been effected between the British Oovemment and 
the authorities of Otaheite, for a grant of land for their 
use, on that island, the Comet Sloop, Captain Sandi- 
land, arrived at Pitcaim's Island on the 28th of February 
1831, and offered to take on board any of the inhabit- 
ants who were desirous of removing to Otaheite. On 
the 7th of March the whole colony had accepted the 
offer, and with their little property sailed for that 
island. Their reception was cordial and friendly, and 
they were located on a ridi tract of land ; but the ex- 

Eerunent did not succeed. The manners of the Ota- 
eiteans were so different to their own, and the disso- 
lute conduct of some so disgusted them^ that they 
were unhappy ; they were also attacked with diseases 
new to them, and seventeen of their number died. 
They requested to be allowed to return, and were, ac- 
cordmgly, put on board an American Tessel, and taken 
hack to their native Island. 

Subsequent accounts state, that their transient stay 
at Otaheite was by no means favourable to their mor- 
als. It had unsettled them, and some had addicted 
themselves to drunkenness and other bad vices. In 
addition to this, John Buffet, and two other English- 
men of dissolute habits, had married native women, 
and settled on the islano, and their influence had tend- 
ed greatly to demoralize the colony. The latter, bow- 
ever, haa been brought to a sense of their duty oy the 
timely arrival of a respectable gentleman, ^amea Joshua 
Hill, who, at the age of seventy years, had left England 
to settle amongst them, as their pastor and preceptor. 
At his suggestion they destroyed their stills, established 
a Temperance Society, and returned in some measure 
to their former state of order and moral discipline. 
They are happy at having got back ; and the three 
Englishmen, who had done so much harm by their im- 
moral example, agreed to leave the island. The latest 
return made their numbers seventy-nine, and a closer 
examination of the island has proved that it is capable 
of supporting one thousand persons ; so that no appre- 
hensions of an oveigrown population need be enter- 
tained for many years to come. Their situation, how- 
ever, is critical, and requires the attention of the reli- 
gious world, which, we trust, will not be withheld. 

Sat. Mag. 

Si est animus aquus tibij satis habesj qui bene vt- 
tam coUis. — Pladt. " If you possess a well-rep^lated 
and contented mind, you, who lead a good life, are 
possessed of abundance." 
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Having in the preceding number, determined the 
figure of the earth, we will now enter into an explana- 
tion of terms of necessary use, and of the various lines 
supposed to be drawn upon the surface of the earth for 
the purposes of geoffrapners, in order to determine or 
expuiin the truths of their science. 

It is plain to see in what manner, astronomical prin- 
ciples are connected with mathematical geography. 
" From a simple view, we learn that the stars witli 
which the nocturnal vault of the heavens is bespangled, 
appear to move from east to west, each describing a 
portion of a circle. If we observe this motion more 
attentively, it appears to be performed about a point 
which alone appears immovable; this point has re- 
ceived the name of po/e, which signifies a pivot. The 
celestial vault is conceived to present itself under the ap- 
pearance of a sphere ; there must therefore be in the half 
which is invisiole to us, another immovable point ; this 
point is the south celestial pole^ as that which we see 
IS the north celestial pole. The imaginary line which 
passes through these two points, and through the cen- 
tre of the world, is named the ajcis of the world, from 
a Greek word which signifies an axlt. This line pass- 
ing through our globe forms at the same time its axis, 
and makes upon ibe surface of the earth two points 
corresponding to tbe poles of the heavens, and which 
are denominated terrestrial poles. That which an- 
swers to the pole star, is call^the north pole^ or the 
arctick pole ; the opposite pole b named the southpole^ 
or antarctick polefi 

The circle which bounds our view, upon the surface 
of the earth is called the sensible horizon. That cir- 
cle beyond this, the plane of which passes through the 
centre of the earth, is called the ratumal horixon. 

The meridian is that circle perpendicular to the 
horizon which passes through the north and south pole. 
A line perpendicular to the meridian line, and con- 
ceived to be extended both ways till it meets the hori- 
zon, marks upon this circle two opposite points, each 
90^ distant from the north and south ; and to which 
are appropriated the names of east and ioest. 

The zenith is the point in the heavens perpendicu- 
larly over our head ; a line from this point produced 
through the globe, marks, in the opposite part of the 
heavens, another point called the nadir. A vertical 
line, is ascertained by the direction which h^avy bo- 
dies take in falline, as the horizontal plane is indi- 
cated by the surface which water at rest and of in- 
considerable extent naturally presents. The equa^ 
tor is a circle, the plane of which passes throu^ the 
centre of^the earth at right angles to the axis of rota- 
tion, and determines upon its spherical surface a cir- 
cumference every point in which is at the same dis- 
tance from the poles. 

The ecliptick found traced upon common globes (al- 
though it is properly an imaginary circle in the eon- 
cave sphere of the heavens representing the apparent 
path of the sun in the course of a year) is a great cir- 
cle upon the globe of the earth, the plane of which is 
inclined at a certain angle to the plane of the e<|uator. 
All circles upon the sphere which do not pass through 
its centre are called small circles ; those which are 
parallel to the equator, are circles of longitude or paral- 
lels of latitude ; and as all meridians cut the equator 
at right angles, they also cut these parallels at right 
angles. Every circle traced upon the earth is suppo- 
sed to have a corresponding circle traced upon the eoo- 
cave or hollow spherical surface of the heavens. All 
circles, whether great or small, are divided into 360 
e^[ual parts called degrees; every degree is asain di- 
vided- into GO equal parts called minutes^ and every 
minute into 60 seconds ; they are thus expiressed : 15«> 
32' d"', signifies fifteen degrees t<«eUier with thirty^two 
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j||iirat(Hi' aind five aeconds. The mafnitade of degrees 
13. 01 coarse dlQereat in great or small circles. 

The shortest distance of a place from the equator is 
termed its latitude. This distance is mjeasured br an 
arc of the meridian comprehended between the place 
and the equator. Latitude is north for those places 
which lie between the north pole and the equator, and 
it, is south for places in the opposite hemisphere. 

The angle contained by' two meridians, measured by 
an arc of the equator, or of a circle parallel to it^ Is 
termed the difference of longitude of Uie places situa- 
ted under these two meridians. That we may esti- 
mate these differences in an absolute manner, it is ne- 
eessarjT to a^ume a Jirst meridian^ the choice of 
which is altogether arbitrary, and has varied at different 
periods. The absolute longitude of a place is there- 
fore the angle which the meridian of that place forms 
with the first meridian. 

By means of the observed altitudes of heavenly 
bodies, when at their highest or on the meridian of a 
place, many geographical problems are solved ; it is, 
therefore oi great importance to ascertain the direction 
of the meridian line at the place of the observer. The 
operation in its more scientifiek and correct shape is 
one ,of very considerable nicety \ but the following 




method will deteimine it, if much accuitcy be not 
required. On the 15th of June, or the 24th oi Decem- 
ber, plant a stick A B in a position perpendicular to the 
horizon at an hour or two before the sun has arrived at 
its greatest altitude in the heavens, that is, at ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning; maik accurately the 
extremity C of the shadow B C cast by the stick ; then 
from the base B of the stick as a centre, and with the 
length of the shadow B C as a radius, trace a circle G 
H upon the ground ; as the sun gradually arrives at its 
greatest altitude, the shadow of the sties will become 
gradually shorter, and will fall within the circumfer- 
enee of the circle which has been traced. The shadow 
will be at its shortest B £2, when the sun is at its great- 
est altitude, or when it is on the meridian of the place 
which is the moment of noon ; after this the sun will 
gradually decline, the shadow of the stick will become 
longer and longer, until at last it again reaches to the 
circumference of the circle in the point D, at which time 
in the afternoon the sun is at the same height in the 
heavens as it was when the shadow of the stick was 
of the same length B C before noon. Now it so hap- 
pens, that, on the above-mentioned days, the altitude of 
the sun above the horizon, at one hour or two hours 
before noon, is equal to its altittide at the same time 
after noon ; and as the sun has in these equal times 
before and after noon, described equal spaces in the 
heavens (supposing those siMices to be measured from 
the meridian,} the middle point of the whole space de- 
scribed by the sun in the sum of those times will be 
that point in the heavens which the sun occupies when 
it is noon ; at this time the sun is on the meridian. 
Hence, if the are C D of the traced circle be divided 
into two equal parts C F and F D, and the point F of 
division and the base of the stick be joined, the line B 
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F, joining these two points, and which will be the dir 
rection of the shadow of the stick at noon, will be the 
meridian line. The lon^t and n)ost accurate meri- 
dian line in the world, is that drawn by €assini (a 
celebrated astronomer and mathematician) upon the 

Kvement of the church of St. Petronis, at Bologna, in 
ily : it is 120 feet in length. 

One of the principal objecto in mathematical geogra* 
phy is to ascertain the position of any pariicuhr spot 
upon the earth^s surface. This term position is strictly 
a relative one*— applied to a body, it has no meanina 
unless there be some other body or mark, which is &3i<eS^ 
and to which the first body may be referred. If^ in the 
midst of iiifinite space, there existed but a single body, 
it could hardly be saiu to have position, or at any rate 
the meaning of the term as applied to such a body 
would pass our comprehension. This may be illus- 
trated by what is said in some books on mechanicks, 
that motion could not exist if there were but a single 
body in the universe ; by which is meant that in such 
a condition of thinj^s motion could be neither measured 
nor perceived : it is not intended by such expressions 
to assert that motion cannot exist independently of 
other .bodies, because the existence of a foreign body 
cannot really affect the state or condition of motion ul 
any movinj^ body ; it only enables us to ascertain the 
fact of motion, and its measure. In the idea of posi- 
tion, therefore, is contained a reference to something 
which is fixed and which is independent of the body, 
the position^ of which is required. The distance of any 
body from this something which is fixed bein^ knowii, 
and also the direction ^iven m which that distance is 
to be measured, its position may be determined. 

In order to ascertain the situation of any spot upon 
the surface of the globe, it is sufiicient to ^ upon two 
great circles, the planes of which are perpendicular to 
each other, and from each of which the nearest dis- 
tance of the spot is to be measured ; these two great 
circles are called circles of position. 

These two circles are the equaJtor or equinoctial line 
(as it is sometimes called.^ and the meridian line, 
whose positions we have illustrated. It is very evi- 
dent that astronomers were led, to ta uoon the etjuatur 
for one of the great circles of position, oy the circum- 
stance of the apparent daily motiob of heavenly bodies^ 
being performed either in a circle in the heavens cor- 
responding with the equator itself, or in circles whieh 
are parallel to it. But as there was nothing in the ap^ 
parent courses of heavenly bodies, or in any particular 
spot upon the earth to regulate the choice ol astrono- 
mers in fixing upon a first meridian or the other great 
circle of position perpendicular to the equator, the 
consequence has been, that astronomers ^and geogra- 

Shers of different a^s and countries have assumed 
ifferent circles for their first meridian. 
The ancient geographers took for their first meridian 
the meridian of the Fortunate Isles, a line passing, as 
xhsj conceived, through the western extremity of the 
habitable earth. Many of the moderns have employed 
the same meridian^ or rather that of the Island of Ferro, 
one of the most westerly of the Canaries. In general, 
however, nations adopt a/ their first meridian the meri- 
dian of their own metropolis, or of their principal ob- 
servatory, as the English do that either of London or 
Greenwich, the French that of Paris, and our own 
countrymen, that of Washington. The angular dis- 
tance of any place from the mst meridian is called its 
longitudej and is either east or west longitude as the 
place is to the east or west of the first meridian. The 
Knglish map-makers frequently adopt the meridian of 
London instead of that of Greenwich for the first me- 
ridian; but as London (taking Sl Paul's as the point 
referred to) is 5' 41" west of Greenwich, longitudes 
given from London may be easily reduced to longi- 
tudes reckoned from Greenwich, by adding to them ^' 
\t' if they are west longitudes, and subtracting the 
same quantity if they are east longitudes. ' 
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The inequality of days and seasons, arises from the 
difierect positions which the earth assumes in refer- 
ence to the sun. The surface of the earth is at every 
instant difided into two parts^ the one illumitiated by 
the sun, and the other deprived of his light. The 
whole surface which the earth presents to tne sun^ is 
embraced in what is termed the circle ofUluminatton. 
All the circles, but the great circles^ are divided into 
unequal parts by the circle of ilium mation, according 
as tne suit's apparent position is in the northern or 
southern hemispheres. This inequality becomes more 
sensible according as the circles are farther removed 
from the equator. In this case the greater of the two 
portions lies upon the illuminated side of the earth ; 
and it is only tne smaller portion which lies upon the 
dark side : for all these pomts, therefore, the length of 
the day must exceed that of the night. When one 
hemisphere is illuminated by the sun, the length of 
days must diminish as we approach the pole in the op- 
posite hemisphere; and the polar region, which lies 
entirely upon the dark side of the earth, is buried in 
night, until the sun appears in that hemisphere. 

when the solar rays are directed towards the centre 
of the earth, in a line perpendicular to the axisj then 
the equator, as well as all the circles parallel to it, are 
divided into equal parts by the circle of illumination : 
but since the extent of the enlightened part of the earth 
is equal to that of the dark part, the length of the day 
must therefore be equal to tnat of the nighX, for every 
point of the surface of the earth. The seasons at 
which the centre of the earth is in these two positions 
ha?e been denominated the jequinoxea ; and as the sun 
is then in the plane of the equator, that circle has thus 
received the name of the equinoctial line, or simply 
the line. 

When the sun has Attained its greatest apparent al- 
titude in one hemisphere, it is summer in tnat hemis- 
phere and winter in the opposite hemisphere. When 
Its apparent position is about half way between the 
summer solstice and the equator, it is autumn in that 
hemisphere and spring in the other, and vice versa. 

The limits, which the sun appears to attain in the 
northern or southern hemispheres, and there stops and 
retraces his steps, have received tne name of eoUtices, 
They are likewise called TVopicke — that is, circles of 
return. That which is at the north is called the 
TYopick of Cancer: the other the TropickofCaipriconL 
These denominations seem to have been given by a 
people situated north of the equator, who seeing the 
sun return toward the south, after it had passed the 
northern troj)ick, ^ve to this parallel the sign Cancer, 
or the crab, an animal which frequently moves back- 
ward. On the contrary, the sun appearing to them to 
ascend from the southern tropick, and mount again to 
the equator, they gave to this parallel the siffn of Ga- 
pricornus, or the goat, this anhnal being fitted for climb- 
ing. These two parallels, solstices, or tropicks are 
situated at equal distances from tne equator, viz : 
about 230 27' 54". 

• The circles which circumscribe towards each pole 
the part of the earth's surfac^deprived of the solar rays 
wjien the sun is in the opposite hemisphere, are de- 
nominated polar circles ; ttie one is called the arctidc^ 
and the other the aniarctick polar circle. 

The surface of the earth is thus divided into ^re 
zones, or belts, hy the polar circles and the tropics: 
those which are enclosed by 'the polar circles, being 
deprived of the heat of the sun for a great part of the 
year, and during the other part, receiving its rays but 
rery obliquely, have deservedly received the name of 
frigid ot frozen zones. Two other zones, one in each 
hemisphere comprehended between the polar circles 
and the trcpick, receive the sun's rays less obliquely 
than the frozen zones, but never vertically ; these are 
the temperiUe zones. Lastly, the zone comprehended 
between the two* tropicks, each point of which passes 
twice under the sun in the year, and which receives 



constantly the solar rays, in a direction very little ob* 
lique, has obtained the name of the torrid zone. We 
shall elsewhere recur to the physical qualities of these 
great regions of the globe. 



MANNA OF MOUNT SINAI. 
In our article on history in the present number^ we 
speak of the manna upon which the Israelites subsisted 
in the wilderness, as a kind of substantial dew. 80 
it is called by nearly all the historians, not even 
excepting Moses himself in Exodus c. 16, v. 14 : and 
in verse 31, he says '* it was like coriander seed, white ; 
and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey." 
But some late foreign journals state, that Mr. Bove, 
formerly director of 3ie gardens and farms of Ibrahim 
Pacha, at Cairo, gives an adcount in his report made to 
the Academy or Sciences, of the diflSerent productions 
of Egypt. In 1832, he found the iamarix manniferis 
(the turfah of the Arabs of the desert,) growing in 
great abundance in the desert, about a day's journey to 
tne northward of SinaL He saw women and chilmien 
engaged in gathering the manna, which was running 
from the branches of this shrub. The Arabs assured 
him that when this manna was purified, it was equal 
to the finest honey. What he gathered himself was in 
large drops, of the size of a pea, of a pale yellow colour, 
rather agrmible taste, or slightly sweet and gummy. 
In order to purify it, the Arabs put it into boiling "^^^ 
it rises to the surface, and is immediately skimmed ofi. 
This they think, is probably the manna which nourish- 
ed the Hebrews. Some authors pretended that the 
manna of the Hebrews was the production of aM<»e 
matiroruim, a shrub which is never found but on the 
borders of the desert, where there is a good deal of 
moisture, but there were none of these near to SinaL 



POETRY. 

THE SHIP. 

Rib mighty sails the breoes swell, 

And fiut aba leaves the lessenina land 
And from the abore the last fiueweli 

Is waved by many a snowy hand ; 
And weeping eyes are on the main, 

Until ita verge ahe wanders o'eri 
But. from that hour of parting pain, 

Oh ! she was never heard ox mors I 

In her waa many a motheHa joy, 

And love of many a weeping airi 
For her was wafted, in its mga^ 

The lonely heart's unceasing prayer; 
And oh ! the thousand hopes untold 

Of ardent youth, that vessel bore; 
Say, were they quenched in ocean cold, 

For ahe was never heard of morel 

When on her wide ana trackless path 

Of desolation, doomed to flee, 
Say, aank ahe 'mid the blending wrath 

Of racking cloud and rolling sea? 
Or where ine land but mocks the eye. 

Went drifting on a fatal shore? 
Vain gueaaes an I— Her destiny 

Is dark r-she ne'er waa heard of naoie. 

The moon had twelve times changed her forai> 

From glowing orb to crescent wan ; 
Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 

Since finom her |>ort that ship had 9one ; 
But ocean keepa its aecret well $ 

And though we know that all is o'er 
No eye hatn seen— no tongue can tell 

Her Ate ^-sfae ne'er was heard of mors ! 

Oh 1 were her tale of sorrow known, 

Twere aomething to the broken heart, 
The pangs of doubt would then' be gone* 

And fancy's endless dresms depart! 
It may not he .—-there ia no ray 

By which her doom we may explores 
We only know she sailed away, 

And ne'er was seen or fieanlof more. 
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AER0NAU11C3CS.— Contmued. 

On the level of the sea the barometer stood at 30.26 
inches, and at the place of departure it stood at 30.13. 
Three minutes after its ascending, the ballooB was 
lost in the clouds, and the aerial voyagers lost sigiit of 
the earth, bein^ involved in a dense vapour. Hm an 
unusual agitation of the air, somewhat like a whirU 
wind, in a moment turned the machine three tiiqet 
from the right to the left. The violent shocks which 
they suffered, prevented their usin? any of the means 
prepared for the direction of the buloon, and they even 
tore away the silk stuff of which the helm was made. 
Never, said they, had a more dreadful scene presented 
itself to any eye, than that in which they were in- 
volved. An unbounded ocean of shapeless clouds rolled 
one upon another beneath, and seemed to forbid their 
return to the earth, which was still invisible. The 
agitation of the balloon became greater every moment 
They cut the cords which held the interiour balloon, 
which consequently fell on the bottom of the external 
one, just upon the aperture of the tube, which went 
down into the boat, and stopped it up. At this time 
the thermometer showed a little above 44 degrees. A 
gust of wind from below drove the balloon upwards, 
to the extremity of the vapour, when the appearance 
of the sun showed them toe existence of nature ; but 
now both the heat of the sun, and the diminished den- 
sity of the atmosphere, occasioned such a dilatation of 
the inflammable air that the bursting of the balloon 
was apprehended ; to avoid which they introduced a 
stick through the tube that proceeded from the balloon^ 
and endeavoured to remove from its werture the inner 
ba!k>oo, which closed it; but the ailatation of the 
inflammable' air pushed the inner balloon so violently 
against the aperture of the tube, that every endeavour 
proved ineffectual. During this time, they^till contin- 
ued to ascend, until the mercury in the barometer stood 
not higher than 24.36 inches, which shows their height 
above the surface of the earth to be about 5,100 feet. 
In these dreadful circumstances, they thought it neces- 
sary to make a hole in the balloon, m order to give an 
exit to the inflammable air ^ and the Duke of Chartres, 
by means of one of the banners, made two incisions 
which caused a rent of about seven or eight feet. They 
then descended verv rapidly, seeing at first no object 
OB earth or in the neavens ; but a momtnt after tney 
discovered the fields, and were desoendhMf straight 
towards a lake, into which they must have fallen, had 
they not thrown overboard about sixty pounds weight 
of Millast, which occasioned their comiaff down at 
about thirty feet beyond the edge of the lake. Not- 
withstaadina; this rapid descent, occasioned by the 
great quantity of gas which escaped out of the two 
reirC9 in the balloon, none of the four adventurers was 
irart ; but spoke in the highest terms of excitement of 
thepleosures of their expedition. 

These successful aerial voyages were soon followed 
by others. Blanchard had already ascended several 
times, when he deteimined to cross the channel be- 
tween England and Frabce, which is about 23 miles 
wide, in a balloon filled with inflammable air. He 
succeeded in this bold attempt, Jan. 7, 1785, accom- 
panied by an American gentleman, Dr. Jeflries. About 
one o'clock they left the English coast, and at half- 
past two, were oq the French. Pilatre de Rosier. 
mentioDed before as the irst aeronaut, attempted, June 
14, 1785, in compaar with Mr. Remain, to pass from 
llie Preach to the Sfogtish side; but the attempt was 
unsuecessftil, and the adventvters lost their lives. M. 
de Rozlar had on this odcadbn uoited the two kinds 
of balltKuia;- under one, ffUed with inflammable air, 
Which did not alone posseM sufficient elevating power, 
was a seeond, filled hy means of a coal fire under it. 
Roner- had choacm this combination, hoping to vnite 
the advantages of lioth kinds. -By means of the lower 
ballnoD,.heiatended to rise and smk at pleasure, which 



is not possible with inflammable air ; for a balloon fill* 
ed wita this, when once sunk to the earth, cannot rise 
again with tne same weiffht, without being filled anew; 
while, on the contrary, oy increasing or diminishing 
the fire under a balloon filled with heated air, it can 
be made to rise and fall alternately. — But this expert-- 
ment caused the death of the projectors. Probably the 
coals, which were only in a glowing state near the sur- 
face of the ground, were suddenly kindled to a light 
flame as the balloon rose, and set it on fire. The whole 
machine was soon in names, and the two aeronauta 
were pecipitated from the air. The eoadition of their 
mangled bodies confirms the conjecture that they were, 
killed by the explosion of the gas. This unhappy a&- • 
cident did not deter others ; on the contrary the expect-. - 
ments were by degrees repeated in other conntrles. 

However important this invention may be, it has as 
yet led to no considerable results. Its use has hitherto 
oeeu confined to observations in the upper regions of . 
the atmosphere. But should we ever learn to guide 
the balloon at will, it might, perhaps, be enQploynl for 
purposes of which we now have hardly an idea ; poa- ' 
sibly the plan of professor Robison miffht be accom- 
plished by the construction <^a gigantick oalloon, which 
would enable us to perform an aerial circumnavigation 
to the earth. During the French revolution, an aeros- 
tatick institution was founded at Meudon, not far from 
Paris, for the education of a corps of aeronauts, with 
the view of introducing balloons into armies as a means 
of reconnoitriDg the enemy. But this use of balloona 
was soon laid aside, for like every ottier, it must be at- 
tended with great uncertainty, as long as the machine 
has to obey the wind. Among the French, Blanchard 
and Garnerin have undertaken the greatest number of 
aerial voyages; among the Germans, professor Ju»- 
gius, in Benin, in 1805 and 1806, made the first. Since 
that time, professor Reichard and his wife have became 
known by their aerial excursions. Even in Conslanti- 
nople, such a voyage was performed, at the wish and. 
expense of the saltan, by two Englishmen) Barhr and 
Devigne. Blanchard has rendered an essential ser- 
vice to aeronauts by the invention of the parachute, 
which they can use, in case of necessity, to let them - 
selves down without dauffer. 

The arrangement of the parachute, with referenoe 
to its use for aeronautick purposes, may now be more 
fully illustrated. 

A cylindrical box, about three feet in height, and 
two in diameter, was attached by a straight pole to a 
truck or disc at the top, and from this was supended a 
large sheet of linen somewhat similar to an umbrella. 
When first cut from the balloon, it descended with 
amazing velocity, and those who witnessed its pro- 
gress considered the destruction of the aeronaut as oei^ 
tain ; but after a few seconds the canvass opened, and* 
the resistance was so great, that the apparatus diroiii- 
ished in its speed, till on its arrival near the earth it 
was not mater than would have resulted from leaping 
at a height of two feet. 

Amongst the unfortunate aeronauts we may place 
Major Money, who ascended from Norwich, under the 
fbll impression that the aerial ctirrent would take the 
balloon in the direction of Ipswich. Scarcely, how>- 
ever, had he attained an altitude of one mile, when a 
nolent hurricane, operating in a new direction, drovo 
the balloon towards Yarmouth. Several small row- 
boatB immediately put out from that port, and en«« 
deavonred to keep pace with the baUoon. hot witkooli 
success, and Major Money first tonched the sea abooC 
nine miles from land and more than three iwm any 
means of assistance. 

And itiwaa only 'by the assistance of a fast sating 
cutter, which happened to lay in the track of the h£ 
loon, that he was saved, when almost exhausted. 

Tn0 utility of aeronautick studies and exneriBenta 
has been ivery much questioned even by pfaifasoph^cttl 
minds. M. Cavalh>, well known in the phiiosophicai 
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world, flDggesled Ions aKO thai amall ballootu, etpe- 
cMlj titoae mide of paper, and raised by roeaiis of 
epirils of wine, may sptts lo explore ihe direclion of 
the winds in ine upper regions of ihe tlmo»phere, par- 
ticularly when (here i) a calm below ; and we see the 
KrencU aeronauia aJopied this idea, I hat ihey mi^hl 
serre also for signaU in various circumslajices, in 
which no other roeuQ^ can be used; and lellera M other 
small thing* miv be easily sent by them } for inslauce, 
fram ships thai caonol safely land on account of 
slonas i from lietiegcd places, island*, or the like. 
The larger aeroslalick machine, he adds, mtj answer 
all. the abave-roeationed purposes in a better nianneci 
and they may, beiide*, be used as a help to a person 
who WBDIB to BBcead a mountain or a precipice, or to 
cross a rivar; and perhaps one of <hc machines lied to 
a boat by a long rope, may be, in some cases, a bellor 
BMt of Bail ihaD any that is use.d al present. Tbr'' 
ceoreyinr people from place to place with great swi 
□•■«, ana wiiiiout trouble, may be of essential u: 
even if the ail of guiding (hem in a direction different 
from that of the wind should never be discorered. By 
meant of those machines the shape of certain seat and 
lands may be heller ascertained; men may ascend tc 
the lop of mountains they had never visited before: 
they may be carried over marshy and dangeroui 
ground* ; ihey may by thai means coma out of a be- 
aiogvd place, or an island ; they may, in hoi climates. 
aicend to a cold region of (he atmosphere, either to re- 
fresh iberotelves, or to observe the ice which is nevei 
snn b«low; and in abort, they may be thus taken K 
several places, to which human art biiberlo kuew of 
no conveyance. — Bril. Cyc. 

We may add, that our own counlrymen, have for 
the last few years been enlertained with a multitude of 
■feonaulkk experiments, the entire success of which 
evince* the perfection of modem balluoDS. And it 
Menia now certain, ihat could some method of guiding 
them in different direclioDs, or of propelling them 
againtt the wind, be derived, the bapfnr aeronaut might 
cuim companionthip wilh the birds m the air, and ihe 
whole homan race would be benefiled, in the thousand 
utes to which tnoh a mode of quick Irantiliou might 
be applied. In the present slate of the science, of 
courte, the relooity wilh which ballooni may pass 
throoKh the air, is dependent npou the velocity and 
atrenglh of the wind. The grealexl veloclly yet al- 
tainea by any sreonaur, it, we believe, thai of M. 
Oamerin at Loodon, in 1602, and at Paris in 1807. 
In the former ease, his velocity was about 6402 feet 
(be minute, or abont 70 miles an hour, ■ rate that 
woald have carried him round the world in a fortnight) 
la the latter be attained SO miles an hour 1 Mr. Mills 
at a recent ascension at Baltimore, was drivt 
the Cheaapeake Bbt, a distance of 14 miles, i 
teen minutes which is about 42 miles an hi 
ttie 1st instant he ascended a^in from Lancaster, Penik. 
and was driven to New CsHlle on the Delaware river 
and thence to Elkton, Md.; a distance of about 100 
miles in two hours and six minutes, or abont 50 miles 
an hour. 

Among other results of the many eiperimenls tried 
in this country, Mr. Robertson, ascending recently from 
Cattle Garden, experienced at a great height quite vio- 
bnt sensatkMM from the auise of canaon-firiDg upon 
the earth. The vibraiiaaa produced upon Ihe aimoo- 
pbere by the aound wera so poweiful as to endanger 
lia balkHHi, and he found the vibrations the more vio- 
lent and extensive as he advanced apnards. 

The must beautiful ascension that has j 
place in this country, probably, waalhaiof Mr. Duraal 
■tBoaioD in September last. On rising faom the com- 
mon his balloon took aa iDcliuation wntwird, and 
was borae upwards ia that direction till he attained an 
ahitn^ of BOOO feel, orer Cambridge, when it siruak a 
conaier earveniof air that bore him Mlmly and smactUf 
back directly over the Gonunon whence be arose, bev*- 



.1 miles out lo sea. Mr. Durani then lowered him- 
,^lf into tbe current bearing west, and was brouabi 
back over the Common again, and sailed majesticaUy 
away inland about 16 miles, when be alighted m safety. 
We were wiineases of this beautiful spectacle; and 
taking iBlo view the splendour of the dav, and the en- 

twin of tbe thousands of assembled beholdera, we , 
_.. .'DoslraJDed to acknowledge it one of ihe most In- 
umphanl exhibition* of the an we ever beheld. 



Balloons are contlnieled of oikd or Taniialwd ailk, 
and covered with a netting of twine, which also ttw 
tains the car in which tbe aeronaut tita. They are 
filled wilh hydrogen gas, which when pure i* about 11 
limes lighter ihan atmotpherick air. As it i* con- 
monly used, however, it is said lo he bat stz or seven 
time* lighter than air. Hydrngeo ga* is oblaiaad bv 
mixjng lour^rts of water wiiAune of sulpburick acic, 
into which is thrown a quauliiy of iron filings. The 
gas is conducted info the balloon by means of lube*, 
provided for the purpose. It having no affiniiy for 
common Air, ii forces it out at the bottom of tbe bet- 
loon^ wiiich i* always kepi open. Paier and lighter 
gas IS said lo be obtained inua zinc than iron. As the 
gas would naturally expend even lo the burating of the 
balloon as it asceads, were it not for the apeiiure at 
the bottom, BO ihe aeronaui could never descend, with- 
out the valve el lop by whieb be peimii* a portion of 
the gas to escape. It is closed by a spring, and a cord 
it attached to i( which passes through the centre of 
ihe balloon to the hand of the aeronaui. 

Were we assured of ihe safety of the aerial car, with 
what immeasurable delight might we soil over mMUi- 
laias and valleys, oceans sad rivers, with nothing but 
the clouds around us, and ihe wide eulh in jls beauii> 
ful variety beneath us, and speedily and quietly accan- 
plish those transitions that now cost us the toil of 
months, ibc weariness of many dayt^ and the cocnforW 
lessnets of many painful nigbs. The full eoioyment 
of such an lerial luxury, will undoubtedly ere iaug, ba 
the result of the experiments which the eeterptise of 
the age will not fail to nndertake. — [£a.] 



EAKTHaUAKES A.ND YOLCAJiOES. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes pieseat ua with all the 
varieiies of igneow causes which cfiect encb migbty 
ehanges in the stnteture of «ar plaaet t and thoee lw« 
claases of physical (BUset liave epfwrently ever be*B 
actively employed in the eanie ngioni togeiher. Sigaa 
of disturbance, well kaown Cogeologtsls, are now lo 
be seen, where the eorih has tang been in a slate of rv- 
poae; and it la iuteiestiM^J«awell«M vsefal^ to tniea 
those vestiges of devaiiauaa and reeoktnuctian which 
anciendy arose from the naioa of ttt-o Suah powerfnl 
ageata as Gre and water. It is not ii£aul(:t» aeeoBOl 
for the duteraiaalton of the Mie aariki of caosea, bat 
it is lesB eaey (ogive twy satisbclety eiptanatian «< 
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Or liniu by xghkh the oiheV [9 bounded aad iu foKce 
spent. In oihdr words, it rehires much close in^-es- 
tigation to determine precisely under whmi circum-^ 
stances it ever happens that a yolcanick cause becomes 
extincC 

The phenomena, of eartkauakes and rolcanoes al- 
though Tery distinct, proceed alike from subterranean 
movements; and those of the former are the least 
violent when connected with the latter* Volcanoes, 
indeed, may be regarded as the safety valves of the 
globe, permitting the expansions of heated fluids to 
escape by means of natural vents, which might other- 
wise become more extensive and destructive than the 
most active volcano, however measured and limited are 
the forces of either class of phenomena. 

According (o general observation, the volcanick vents 
are seen to take a linear direction, as if the forces act- 
ing upon them obeyed soipe determinate law of action ; 
and when the intermediate spots are examined, it is 
clearly shown that the interiour force below has opera- 
ted continuously and uninterruptedly ; as is exhibited 
in tracing the Isntire line of several mountain ranges of 
Toleanick countries, such as the Andes, dbc. From the 
forty-sixth degree of south latitude to the twenty-sev- 
enth north, upwards of twenty-three active vents have 
been counted, forming an uninterrupted volcanick 
chain. 

A question has axisen as to the period of extinction 
among volcanoes ; but it does not appear that a long 
state of inactivity warrants the conclusion that the 
rent will never oe re-opened. Seventeen centuries 
elapsed between two eruptions in Ischia, and the pas- 
sive state of Vesuvius was much longer. Among the 
Chilian craters, shocks and earthquakes i^re felt every 
year ; and the levels of land are raised upwards of 
tweoty-one feet, in manv instances, above their former 
level. Peru is jperpetuaUy disturbed with earthquakes ; 
and flames of nre, with burning cinders, issue from 
diflerent points in a northerly direction ; and the whole 
chain is one volcanick region of several thousand miles 
extent, from Chili to the north of Mexico, including 
the West India islands. If we look towards the east, 
we find a ^prander chain of volcanoes even than this, 
from Russian America to the Moluccas. The greatest 
northern extent of inieous action appears to be at fifty- 
five de^ees. But the Pacific Ocean itself is sufficient 
to furnish us with the most abundant examples of the 
activity of the agent in question, every island of which, 
perhaps, exhibits traces of volcanick action. 

When we look to the old world, from east to west, 
one thousand miles, from the Caspian Sea to the Azores, 
including the greater part of the Mediterranean, the 
Austrian, Tyrolean, and Swiss Alps, dbc, the Ceven- 
nes, and the Pyrenees to the north of the Tagus, v^ 
haveanuniotemipted line of volcanick disturbances^ the 
southern boundaries of which include the most north- 
ern parts of Affica and a portion of the desert of Ara- 
bia. The Lisbon earthquakes have always been cele- 
brated for their violence, the shocks of which have been 
felt westward at sea to the distance of from one hundred 
and twenty to two hundred and sixty-two French 
leagues. And, in tracing the line of direction in which 
these igneous forces act, it is curious to observe that a 
continuity of effect exists from the Grecian Archipelago, 
through the volcanick regions of southern Italy, Sicuy, 
the south of Spain and Portugal, along the ocean to the 
volcanick group of the Azores. In the south of Europe, 
we find a central tract of country devoted to the most 
frequent and active earthquakes, thi prolongalioDs of 
which are merely vibrations from the great cential 
forces in operation. 

Geological examinations of the crust of the earth 
show that ancient and .modern k;neous forces run in 
diflerent directions ; so that the former are often obser- 
ved to intersect the latter, each bein^^ marked by a de- 
terminate line of direction. The ancients have nanded 
down very imperfect accounts of these disturbances, 



and little of value, aodeed) ill lo be foind beyond wbtt 
is connected with the shores of the Mediterraoean ; idl 
else is buried in obscurity. Theirnanratives generally 
relate to the destruction of human Hfe and property, bat 
do not fo into those scientifick details with which we 
are chiefly concerned^ With the exception of one 
ejection of lava, Ischia has remained tranquil ever since 
the destruction of the Syraeusan colony ; but it bears 
about its central elevations strong evidences of former 
disturbance, such as a greenish indurated tufiii of ^at 
thickness, with argillaceous marl and veins of mdu- 
rated lava, raised 2605 feet above the level of the oceao. 
The entire composition of this hill is evidently of sub- 
aqueous origin, and has been lifted up at diflerent periods. 
It contains twelve large volcanick cones, which appear 
to have acted as so many safety valves to the surround- 
ing country during a long period of repose which Ve- 
suvius enjoyed. These craters, and others, from tlw 
earliest records of the Christian era, were evidently 
central vents of subterranean and subaqueous disturln 
ances. At the period of the Christian era, geologists 
consider the most interesting events commenced. Ve» 
suvius then indicated no vestige of a crater, while its 
structure exhibited some analogies to other volcaniek 
mountains. Its ancient cone is described as being 
regularly formed, and not, as now, consisting of two 
distinct peaks : the summit of the cone was flat, and it 
was surrounded with fertilination. The towns of Het- 
culaneum and Pompeii were built at its base, destined 
to subsequent destruction. Sixty-three years after the 
appearance of Christ, Vesuvius first showed signs of 
returning activity ; and after repeated shocks, in Ao- 

?oist 79 an eruption occurred, during which the elder 
liny lost his life, overwhelmed by sulphureous va- 
pours. It appears, however, from his nepnew's narra- 
tive, that there was no flow of lava. Lapilii, sand, and 
fragments of old lava, were thrown up, according with 
other eruptions, all of which seem to nave been nearly 
similar. In the year 1036, the first appearance of fluid 
lava occurred ; and after 1139, the mountain remained 
quiet one hundred and sixty-eight years, twosmall vents 
opening in the mean time, with occasional stight shoeks. 
During the repose of Vesuvius, Etna was in a state of 
activity; and a new mountain suddenly shot up in 
1538, on the 29th September, two hours aAer sunset, 
accompanied by an alarming disekarse of pumice, uit- 
melted lava, and ashes mixed with water and fire, 
portions of which fell in Naples, and scared the yop- 
ulace from Puzzuoli,whilst two hundred yards of sea- 
coast became dry. This eruption ceased October the 
3d following, leaving a funnel-shaped crater on the 
summit of the mountain. Such was the formation of 
Monte Nuovo, by the side of which Monte Barbara, 
Astroni and Solxatara, were all successively formed, 
constituting so many volcanoes of the Phlegiean fields, 
some eentories intervening between each eruption. A 
century after the production of Monte Nuovo, Ve8uv»- 
us remained passive; and from 1666 to the presenC 
time it has been subject to periodical eruptions. From 
1800 to 1822^ the cone of Vesuvius was cradually filled 
up with scoriae and masses of burning lava from be- 
low. In October 1822, an eruption ehanged it into an int- 
mense gulf of an irregular elKptical form, three miles 
in circumference and less than katf a mile in diameter. 
Constant dilapidations are going on at its sides, making 
its recent depth one instead of two thousand feet, as 
formerly ; and from frequent explosions, the height of 
the mountain has been reduced from four thousand two 
hundred feet to three thousand four hundred. 

The mineral contents of modem Vesuvius are augite 
or pyroxene, felspar, .leocite, mica, olivine, sulphur, dko. 
And an immense varietyr of minenQ substances ate 
found around the mountain, together with volcanick 
alluvioDS, formed at considerable distances, containing 
sand, scorioe, tuffa, pumice, lapilii, &c. 

Since the erection of Pompeii no stream of lava ef«r 
reached that city, its destraetioa having been eflBwtad 
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bf fibowen of lighter allaWal niattef. Hetedkneom 
was discoTcred, tciy <)iirereiitlj sitntted, in digging a 
well, in the yen 1713, when they eame down at once 
upon the theatre in which the statues of Herenles and 
Cleopatra were found, both cities baring originated 
with Grecian colonists, and long eonttnned the most 
flourish ing of Campania. Pompeii was found to meas- 
ure three miles in circumference, hut that of Hercula- 
neum is uncertain ; and this city appears to have been 
the only one destroyed by melted lava. 

The highest point of Etna^ near the sea, is 11,000 
feet Its principal structure is volcanick matter, the 
base of the cone measuring eighty-seven miles in cir- 
cumference ; and the fields of lava extend to twice this 
distance, cultivated and populous. Numerous minor 
cones are seen at different points «, and the chief cone 
has fallen in frequently. From the earliest tradition- 
ary eras, Etna has been active. 

The next important volcanick region is Iceland. He- . 
cla has been subject to unceasing eruptions six years 
consecutively. Kew islands have been cast up, and 
hills thrown down ; floods of lava, bav^ inundated the 
country ; and numerous hot springs have burst forth 
in various directions. 

From the discovery of the new world till June 17S9, 
Jorrullo was in repose. It stands upon a plateau, two 
or three thousand feet above the level of the sea, six 
hundred feet high, bounded by hills of basalt, trachyte, 
and volcanick tufia, with six volcanoes of scorias, and 
fragments of lava round it. Among the Canary isles 
are evidences of the renewal of the fires of a central 
crater, and the almost entire cessation of a series of 
irregular eruptions from lesser independent cone ■:, the 
great habitual vent being nearly filled up, eruptions 
still going on, and new cones and craters forming every 
day ; showing that the forces thus in operation con- 
verge in some volcanick archipelago when the central 
cone is inactive. 

Modern lavas are nearly one-half composed of felspar, 
and when in great excess the mass is trtxchytick; ana 
when augite predominates, boMoltiek, In the granitick 
and other ancient rocks there is an abundance of quartz, 
usmlly referred to igneous action ; whereas quartz is 
merely silex crystallized, and is rarely found in modern 
lavas. Home-blende is also equally rare in modem, 
though commonly found in ancient lavas. 

Within the last century the great five European vol- 
canoes of Vesuvius, Etna, Volcano, Sauterin, and 
Iceland, appear to have experienced fifty recorded erup- 
tions, independently of many which have escaped no- 
tice, from occurring in the Grecian Sea, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Iceland, as submarine convulsions. So 
many indeed have thus passed ofi^ that it is calculated 
at most, that the active volcanoes constitute one for- 
tieth only of those which have taken place upon the 
entire globe. The general calculation of the numben 
of eruptions is two thousand every century, or twenty 
per annum. 

Earthquakes exhibit premonitory signs in the atmos- 
phere, which are well niown to observers in volcanick 
regioDSi The seasons are usually irregular previous to 
such phenomena, and are accompanied' with sudden 
gusts of wind and dead calms, unusual and violent 
niins, the sun's disk putting on a fiery redness, hazi- 
ness of the air, bodies of inmunmable gas from electri- 
cal matter, aulpfaureeus or mephitick vapours, subterra- 
nean noises like the n>llin|^ of carriages, thunder, or 
artillery; animals every where appear alarmed in- 
stinctively;, and utter cries; and people feel dizzy, and 
as if sea*«ick. Daring the last hundred and fifty years, 
earthquakes have produced great changes upon the 
globe, and the devastations made by them bare been 
attended with great loss of human life and property. 
Casualties on a great <cale have been common : lakes 
have appeared whrTc dry ground previously existed, 
and rivers have risen and overwhelmed every thing for 
milM around. Villages and cities have been swallow- 



ed up, " and towers toDpled on their warders' beads.'' 
Mountains hare been laid low, and hills raised, and 
islands hare appeared and disappeared suddenly. 
Houses hare been known to be aflfected with a rerticml 
movement, and transported to distant spots. In 1829, 
the city of Murcia, in the south of Spain, suffered dread- 
fully from a shock on the 21st of March. So did Bo- 
gota, on the 16th of November, 1817; and Chili, on 
the 19th of November, 1822 ; and the shock extended 
twelve hundred miles from north to sooth, injuring 
many towns, and filling up rivers. In 1822, Aleppo 
was deetrojred. From the 15th of February to the 16tb 
of March, in 1820, the Ionian Islands were convulsed. 
In April 1815, the islands of Sumbawa experienced a 
shock^ which was felt seventy miles in a direct Une, 
accompanied by whirlwinds and other atmospherick 
phenomena, and the explosion was beard in Sumatra, 
nine hundred miles distant.- In 1811, South Caroliiui 
experienced great changes of level. Lakes and islands 
were created in the valley of the Mississippi. The 
Aleutian Islands were disturbed in 180$ and 1814, «nd 
new rocks appeared above the watera. The whole 
coast of Chill has been permanently raised. Shallow 
channels have been rendered navigable ; and the tows 
of Tomboro, with twelve thousand persons was sub- 
merged. These are a few only of the nomerous catas- 
trophes on record, but which alone are sufficient to con- 
vince any reasonable being that our planet has not as 
yet settled down into a state of permanent repose and 
mactivity. Who has not heard ur read of the Carae- 
cas, Sicily, Java, Chili, Calabria, Ac, associated with 
earthquakes in our own time ! And if we ^6 back a lit- 
tle farther, we find these and other volcanicl countries 
periodically idisturbed. Who can forget the afifectinc 
narrative of that most tremendous explosion which 
shook Lisbon to the ground, in 1755, upon the 1st oi 
November, when sixty thousand peraons were destroy- 
ed in the short space of six minutes ; and the sea, after 
retiring, and laying the mouth of the Tagus dry, rolled 
suddenly and impetuously back, rising to the height oi 
fifty feet. The scene must hare been grand and ap- 
palling, and such as is so forcibly described in the 
Scriptures to have immediately followed the crucifix- 
ion. Surrounding mountaim were rent asunder, and 
flames of fire and thick clouds of smoke burst Ibrth oo 
all sides from the heaving earth. The splendid new 
marble quay was sunk, and a great number of boats 
wera overwhelmed. The most sensible movements 
were felt in Spain, Portu^l and Northern Ainca ; but 
nearty all Europe recognised some shock, which waa 
extended even to the West Indies. A sea-port town 
called St. Budal's twenty miles south of Lisbon was 
engulfed. A village near Morocco was swallowed up. 
A wave sixty feet high, at Cadiz, found an entrance 
there, and swept the coast of Spain. At Tasgiers the 
waten alternately rose and fell eighteen times. At 
Funchal the sea rose fifteen feet above high-water 
mark. At Kinsale, in Ireland, the sea entered a port, 
and rolled with irresistible force mund the market- 
place. The lake of Lochlomond in Scotland also rose. 

St. Domingo, Conception, and Pern, are associated 
with still more devastating circumstances; and the 
total loss of Lima, at earlier periods. Jamaica suffered 
dreadful havock, as did Teneriffe, Java, Quito, Sicily, 
and the Moluccas, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, within a period of one hundred and forty 
yeara. But there can be no doubt of the recorded ca- 
tastrophes not being all which have occurred. Many 
have probably not been known from their wrecks 
having duded eeareh. 

The relative levels of land and sea have frequently 
changed from the shocks of earthquakes in many 
places, as buildings, such as ancient temples, drc, on 
the coast indicate, when their present is compared 
with their former traditional state — pillars being for- 
merly hid which are now above water, and some !Tn- 
meraiBd which were built on dry land, togather with 
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other trices of the adtanee or receding of the sea. 
These appearances hare originated mudi controversy 
in attempting to draw geological inferences \ but it is 
justly considered that, as the ocean maintains a per- 
manent level, such indications show the coast land to 
hare been verging at different periods, or subsiding 
and becoming elevated alternately* 

The physical history of the glooe is much illustrated 
by the various changes which have occurred on its sur- 
face from earth<luakes, not merely during the last cen- 
tury, but anciently. Former states of the earth, not 
being usually considered as capable of explanation 
from causes now in operation, have been lefi more to 
conjecture than those solid proofs which we recognise 
by an appeal to modem phenomena. Nor are the suc- 
cessive cnanges from suDterranean movements less in 
the interiour than upon the crust of the earth; the former, 
indeed, indicate a much greater degree of commotion 
in the terrestrial abysses .than above. 

The subterranean regions are evidently subject to 
peculiar chymicai and mechanical changes. Long se- 
ries of internal convulsions have thrown up deposites 
several miles above the level of the ocean which have 
been formerly below its bottom. Many rocks now appear 
jutting out of the sea, which once lay several miles 
deep beneath. The tiources of all volcanick fire must 
be always very deep ; and before this fact was known, 
igneous phenomena wore referred to atmospherick ope- 
rations. We are indeed taught to consider the occa- 
sional obstructions to the draining of a country, the 
creation of lakes and pools from subsidences or land- 
slips, and the conversion of shallow waters into rain 
by evaporation, whirlwinds and other atmospherick 
pnenomena, to proceed from the same sources as those 
from which volcanick phenomena arise. In most in- 
stances of volcanoes, they are either close to the s'ea, 
or have some direct communication with it. Hence it 
is more than probable that the igneous changes are con- 
nected with hydrosiatick pressure. The percolation of 
water through the earth affords sufficient steam for the 
most violent earthquakes, and in all cases of explosions 
steam is necessarily produced. During an eruption, 
an exhalation of aqueous vapour, muriatiek acid, sulphur, 
with hydrogen or oxygen, carbonick acid and nitrogen, 
occurs from the decomposition of salt water. And 
thus we perceive the co-operation of fire and water in 
raising lava to the surface, below which there are al- 
ways enormous ma.<ses of matter in a constant state of 
fusion, as we see for ages steam has been emitted from 
inactive volcanoes at a temperature above the boiling 
point. Reviewing the history of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, derived from the records of catastrophes at- 
tending them, and the geological evidences and illus- 
trmiions afforded by modern science, we nay conclude, 
in the words of Mr. Lyell, that *' as to the agency of 
the subterranean movements, the constant repair of 
dry land, Mid the subserviency of our planet to the 
support of terrestrial as well as aqoatick species, are se- 
cured by the elevating and depressing power of the 
earthquakes. And that this cause, so often the source 
of death and terrour to the inhabitants of the globe, 
which visits in succession every zone and fills the earth 
with monuments of rum and disorder, is, nevertheless, 
a conservative principle in the hifi^nest degree, ana 
above all others essential to the stability of the system." 

An eruption of great magnitude has recently occurred 
threatening the destruction of Bronti. The appearance 
of a fiery column, extending to a great height, and 
forming a beautiful arch, and to which was added a 
hlue pillar (arising frem sulphureous matter) is de- 
scribed in letters from the island. But it appears to be 
generally admitted, that the arched column itself is the 
effect of reflection from the impending clouds above, 
since no hydrogen has been recognised as emitted from 
the crater, and since, if the phenomena arose from the 
combustion of such an inflammable ^as in the atmos- 
phere, no smoli ahower of rain would be simultaneously 



precipitated. The inhabitants of Bronti, about fifteen 
miles from the base of the mountain, were kept some 
time in the utmost terrour and suspense, from a river of 
burning lava, which gradually approached their* city. 
Manv fled in despair, and those who remained were in 
hoor^ esjieotatioB of the fate of Herculaneum. A 
canal was hastily dug and walled* in ; and the last ac- 
counts sta^|»d| that Bronti was secured from the threat 
ened inundMion of the fiery flood when it approached 
within about a quarter oi a mile of the town : — the 
course of the devouring fluid having been successfully 
diverted. — Fraztr^n Mag* 

H I I ■ I—— ^——i ^w.— — 

INTEMPERANCE. 

The following fact, as related by Prof. Sewall is a 
serious warning to men who drink ardent spirits. 

''A man was taken up dead in the streets of Lon- 
don, after having drank a ffireat quantity of gin on a 
wager. He was carried to Westminster Hospital and 
there dissected. In the ventricles of the brain, was 
found a considerable quantity of limpid fluid, impreg- 
nated with gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, 
and even to the test of inflammability. The liquiu 
appeared to the senses of the examining students as 
stronff as one-third mn and two-thirds water." 

What strange infatuation is it that tempts men to 
drink alcoholick liquors, when facts, and reason, and* 
nature and religion, are continually warning them of the 
inevitable train of disasters and evils consequent there- 
on ! When our senses warn us of the immediate dan- 
ger of a precipice close at hand, have we not prudence 
to avoid.it, chngiBff to life as we do with a cowardly 
tenacity ? And when physicians demonstrate, to. us 
the poisonous, deadly influence of ardent spirits upon 
the svstem, and all experience illustrates the uuth, 
why have not men' sense and consistency enough to 
forsake the miserably foolish indulgence of drinking 
the poison. No rational man, who could once feel 
sensible of the delights of temperance, would unless 
by an infatuation as gross as insanity ever be tempted 
into its opposite. And no individual who can in truth 
profess to be virtuous or patriotick, can consistently 
with that profession, ever give countenance to intem- 
perance in others, oy the contagious influence of hia 
own example. 

AUTUMN.— By W. C Bbtant. 

The melancholy dnyn are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked wood, and meadows brown and aera» 
Heap*d in the hollows of the grove the wither^ leaves lie deMl. 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the ahruhs the jay, 
And fisom the wood-top caUe the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 

Where are the flowers, the ha yovng floweM» that lately apimit 

and stood. 
In brighter fight and aoAer aire, a beauteous nsterhoodi 
Alas I they all are in their gravea— the gentle race of flowers 
An lynig in th«r gentle beda, with the fair and good of oon ; 
The rain is falling where they lie— but the cold ^^ovember rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The windflower and the violet, they periahM long ago ; 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died, amid the summer glow 
But on the nill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beautv stood, 
Till fell the frost from the dear cold heaven, as falls the plague on 

men. 
And tfaeDrightneas of their smile was gone from upland glade and 

glen. 
And now when ceniea the calm mild day— as still such days will 

come, 
To call the squirrel and ihe bee from out their winter home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 

are still, ..... * . ^. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searehea finr the flowers whose fragrance kla 

he bore, _ , - , , . . 

And sighs to find them m the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her yourhfu! beauty died. 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my wde. 
In tlie cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the lea£ 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a lot so brief! 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of oun^ 
So gentleand so beantifol, ahonM periah with the flowers. 
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THE INDIAN BOA. 



Tbe tnpenta ferm a diriaton of tbe repiile cIbsh too 
well known by their elongated scaly bodies, and tbeir 
total deprivation of external membem, ti require any 
minute description of ilieir organ ization. They are 
alio held by the generality of raankiod in 30 much ab- 
horrence, and regarded for the most part with such 
strong leeliiws of unmiligBled disgust, that we feel but 
little inclined to dwell upon their history, how much 
soerer ibey may on many accounts be considered as 
descTTing- of ■ mofe extended notice. 

They are fret^uently divided into two great sections; 
the one, which la by far 'he most numerous, compre- 
hending all those in which the poJBOU'faDgs are want- 
ing, and which are consequenlty dangerous only in 
proportion to the extent of their muscular force ; and 
the other coasistiug of those in which the fan^s are 
present, and tbe bite of which ia accompaliiod with the 
pouring ont of a Tenomous serretion. At the head of 
(he first of these diTisioDS rank the Boas, which in the 
Linnean arrangemeni comprehend all those snakes, 
whether Tenomous or not, whose under surface was 
covered with narrow traasTerse plates, and whose tail 
was deititnte of rattle. Later zoologists hare, how- 
ever, confined that appellation to those among tbe Lin- 



nean Boas, whJdk are withool polsoiieaa ftnga and 
hnve claws near the *ent, and hare regardad as a di»- 
tinct genus (besnahes which in addition to these tatter 
chamcters have the scalea of the under anrfeee of the 
tail BO BTTBttged as tu form two distinct rows. To the 
latter, which inhabit the Old ConlineDt exehisiTelr 
(while the former are all rf them natives of America,) 
they have assigned the name of Python. 

The present apecien, which is commonly exhibited 
under the popular but erroneoua title of the Boa Con- 
strictor, appears to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Russel'a 
Indian Serpents. It is said by that 'writer to attain a 
length of eight or ten feet ; but ItTing speeimeDS bare 
been brought to England of twice that aixe, and some 
of those now in the Tower are fifteen or sixteen feet 
long. The number of traDsierae plate* on tbe under 
sniface of the body is stated lo be two hundred aad 
fi^-Iwo, ind that of the {rairs of scales beneath tbe 
tail sixty-two. The back is elegantly marked with ■ 
series of large irregular black blotches bordered with 
black; and numerous smaltet spots are scattered along 
the sides. Tbe ground colour is yellowish brown, 
lighter beneith. 

Tbe extent of mtlseular power which these aetpeBts 
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possess in common with the Boas is truly wonderful. 
To the smaller amon them the lesser quadrapeds and 
even birds fall an easy prey ; bui the larger, when ex- 
cited by the stimulus of bunker, are capable of crush- 
ine witlun their spiral folds tte laigest and most pow- 
erful of beasts. The sturdv bufialo and the agile sta? 
become alike the victims oi their fatal embrace ; and 
the bnlk of these animals presents but little obstacle to 
their being swallowed entire by the tremendous reptile, 
which cmshes them as it were into a mass, lubricates 
them with the fetid mucus secreted in its stomach, and 
then slowly disteoding its jaws and oesophagus to an 
extent proportioned to the magnitude of the object to 
be devoured, and frequently exceeding by many times 
its own previous size, swallows it by one gradual and 
long-continued effort. 

Of the mode in which this operation is effected, a 
detailed description is contained m MacLeod's Voyage 
of His Maiesty's ship Alceste ; and an excellent ac- 
count has been subsequently given by Mr. Broderip 
in the second volume of the Zoological Journal frum 
actual observation of the specimens now in the Tower. 
The vivid description of the latter almost brings before 
the reader's eye the lightning dash of the serpent ; the 
single scream of its instantly enfolded victim, whose 
heaving flanks proclaimed that it still breathed ; and 
its last desperate effort, succeeded by the application of 
another and a deadly coil. With equal force and fide- 
lity it sketches the continuation of tne scene, when the 
serpent, after slowly disengaging his folds placed his 
head opposite to that of his victim, coiled himself once 
more around it to compress it into the narrowest possi- 
ble compass, and then gradually propelled it into his 
separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally presents 
a disgusting picture of the snake when his meal^ was 
at an end, with his loose and apparently dislocated jaws, 
dropping with the superfluous mucus which had been 
poured forth. 

In a book published in London some years ago, 
called Curiosities of Nature and Art, there is an ac- 
count of this animal which would at first view seem to 
be altogether fabulous. The book says : 

'' It was, in all probability, an enormous specimen 
oC this very serpent which once threw a whole Roman 
ann|r into aismay. The fact is recorded by Valerius 
Maximus, who quotes it from one of the lost books of 
Livy, where it was detailed at a greater length. He 
relates that, near the river Bagrada, in Africa, a snake 
was seen of so enormous a magnitude, as to prevent 
the army of Attilius Regulus from the use of the river ; 
and which, afler having snatched up several soldiers 
with its enormous mouth, and killed several others by 
striking and squeezing them with the spires of its tail, 
was at length destroyed by assailing it with all the 
force of muitary engines, and showers of stones, afler 
it had withstood the attack of their spears and darts. 
It was regarded by the whole army as a more formida- 
ble enemy than even Carthac^e itself. The whole ad- 
jacent region was tainted with the pestilential effluvia 
proceeding from its remains, as were the waters with 
Its blood, so as to oblige the Roman army to shift its 
station. The skin of this monster, mcasunng in length 
one hundred and twenty feet, was sent to Rome as a 
trophy), and was there suspended in a temple, where it 
remained till the time of the Numidian war." 

We cannot positively assert this to be untrue; but 
were such an account given of the; appearance of a 
similar monster in modern times it would be difficult 
to find credulity enough to admit even the possibility 
of its being true, unless it partook of the nature of the 
Sea^^cpent of Massachusetts Bay, and lived in the 
water, the element above all others most proliflck in 
uMNQSters. But after all there ave as ma^y reasons. U- 
youriog the belief ^hat siMrh a tremendous serpent ex- 
isted in older daysy«9 there arc to disbelieve iL . It is 
natural to.suppos^ xUbJ^ the superstition of those days 
would c^ggeriUe every slight discrepancy in the order 



of natore ; but when We ]uv6 the. eirideice even m 
our own soil of the primeval existence of monsters at 
least four times larger than th^ largest animals that at 
|>re8eat inhabit the land, we cannot consistently rejeet 
the statement of the- before mentioned book. Bonea 
of lizards have been rescued from the soil of the west- 
ern states, which must have been according* to Mr, 
Flint at least eighty feet Ions ! Does it seem impre^ 
able therefore, with such analogy before us, that a spe- 
cies of the Boa one hundred ana twenty feet limg eould 
have existed in Africa or India in the days of mon-* 
sters ? Other things being equal, there is no reason 
why we should discredit the statement. 

The engraving at the head of this article represents 
this tremendous serpent, and the manner in which the 
natives skin them. They tie a rope around the neck, 
and suspend the snake to the limb of a tree: they 
then climb to the limb, cut the akin around the neck, 
and embracing the serpent at that point allow them- 
selves to slide down the monster's length, bringing the 
skin with them. These serpents are natives of the 
East Indies. 



THE VICISSITUDES OP LIFE. 

The editor of a new paper called the Mechanick's 
Banner, recently commenced at Baltimore, meets with 
a multitude of perplexities at the very outset of his 
career, which gives occasion for the production of the 
following true picture. 

The clergyman, as he weeps over his stubborn flock, 
and sees them in spite of his pravers and entieaties 
pursuing " the errour of their way^" exclaims, *^ surely 
none have difficulties like the minister ;" and the phy-. 
sician, as he rouses from his midnight sleep to encoun- 
ter the ohilling winds of winter, and comes shivering 
to the bedside of his patient, rubs his thumb over his 
lancet, and says, "would that I had never been a 
doctor.-' The farmer^ as he tills his land, froni the 
rising of the sun until the going down or the same, 
" sowing Jiis seed in the morning, and on the evening 
withholding not his hand," stands kimbo upon some 
sun-parched field, and as he views the scorched grain 
and withered grass, bending their tops to the burning 
soil, with a smileless lip he &ay%, " wo is me, for my 
troubles are past endurance ;" and the slave, as he lifts 
his hand from the spade that is worn smooth by his 
grasp, raises his fettered arm towards the heavens, and 
execrates the light that hails him to his toil. The pol- 
itician pores for years over some splendid scheme, and 
fancies the day not far distant when he shall fill to the 
brim the measure of his own with his country's glory ; 
he starts as the tide of publick opinion comes rolling 
against him, resistless as the Simoon of the sandy 
desert, and the dying away of the winds bears his 
moan upon their bosom — " vain and vexatious are the 
pursuits of the statesman." The lawyer ransacks the 
musty doings of past ages — studies hard and long to 
effect the overthrow of his opponent^ piles up and pulls 
down, and turps over and over again the pages of in- 
numerable volumes, speeds his way, loaded with books 
to the court room, contemplates his success, and al- 
ready fancies bis name to be recorded upon the highest 
Collocate upon the column of fame. He lifts his 
voice amid wf learned assembly, and the plaudits of 
the admiring multitude cheer him onward. He sub- 
mits bis cas^ to the jury, and retires from the court 
flushed with satisfaction, and blushing beneath the 
hi^rh honours of his auditory ; he seeks bis cHent, an^ 
tells him to rejoice, and like a hejo return in^, from his 
victory with the; lauret of triumnh.iipon his fevered 
brow,. he enioys a momentary glow of exalted plea-* 
si^re ; Imt, aW for him, the return of the jury , rev ersci 
the verdict hisj own Imagmatipnjias oonceavedi, ap^he 
hales the Kour'he was born. . Tb<e merchant, tarries till 
tl>e breaking ot the day at Vis g;as'Ii|;h( desk, and 
couiits and calpulates with^ % sleej^less .age, and an 
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■Mrion* hmti tbonNtnds BK his dtl^ but ther art 
iipid by his f.llow-ineaf h« fondjy beliei'es il mil se- 
cure, and exalt J in the e^ecUMon of happiness; <ne 
failure, and another, and aDOiher take place ; he de- 
nouopes the wlicJa htiman laoe, and in the mtmients of 
his distress reflects upon all the woild of ■»•■ as scotia- 
drels hut btmself. 

The wurloiir, as be rashes to the crimson plain, 
coreri bis course with the bodies of the dead, and as 
be sinlu with the steel in bis heart, his last ciy is " the 
■oldier's career ij ellauded with doubt, danger, and 
diffiealty, and ]m reward is death." The sailor spriiws 
from bis hamniock Elumbera, and as be monnts the 

Krds, in the solitary watch of the oighi, mingles with 
I " yo heave" a curse upon the difficulties of life. 
The mecbaniek toils from sun to sua, and as he returns 
from the moaoionv of his daily avocation, he ponders 
orer his oppressed situaliou, — bis home, his wife, bis 
diildren, all ^ther about his heart ; the feelinrs of bis 
nntarerive hmt to the quick, and he fain would lift his 
arm and en, Aete thinga thaU not be, bat flndi it fet- 
tered, and his free-bora soul is goaded bv the scorpioD 
■tin^ of imposition, as he bends his neck again to his 
slavish toil. But the printer, the poor primer — who 
shall begin to sum up the amount of his difficulties? 
Human language and human effort are inadequate, 
and human calculation, with all its catalogue of hu- 
man woesj reach not the deep recess where spring the 
jHinter's difficulties. The teaiis of the clergyman, the 
ahiTering of the physician, the fears of the larmer, the 
di,ire:i9p« of the slave, the failures of the politician, 
die mortifications of the merchant, the des^ir of the 
cmquered soldier, the woes of the sailor, and the me- 
chaniek's bitter tefleclions — all, all, and a myriad mote, 
harrow the printer's heart. The calendar of human 
Of il, like the solar sun. sends its converging rays, and 
all concentrate upon toe printer's head. The printer 
must bear every thing, fee! every thing, see every 
thing, know every thing, and tell it ih the right time, 
or he knows nothina sbout his business ; he must be 
a very Proteus in every sense of the word ; his calva- 
ridrn mast be marked by every bump in Gall and 

Surzheim. and then be wilt do well to prepare him- 
f for abuse and faatt-Gnding-. We have said all of 
the abcrve, 'courteous reader, hy way of apolo^ for the 
lone delay of the second number of our paper; and if 
we nave not said enough, may the shades of Charon 
help us, for we had better gather up our spoils and pre- 
pare fbr a Journey across the Stygian Lake. We are 
inclined to think that we will never commit ifae sin of 
getting up another paper. We saw difficulties in the 
commencement, anti prepared to surmonnt them ; hut 
the strained imaginations of the most untrametled 
poet never conceived, in his boldest flight, the Alpha 
of our liouhles : what the Omega shall be, lime i 
mite. 



THE MAMMOTH OP THE JtOBTB. 

When Captain Beechef returned to England aftei 
his voyage to the Pacific Ocean, he carried home o 
large quantity of the petrifled or stone reroaius of ele- 
phants and other animals, which were found imbedded 
u) the ctiOs of frozen mud within Behring's Stmil, and 
in various parts of the Northern Seas. The most per- 
fect specimens of these remarkable fossils as they are 
called, are preserved in the British Museum. 

That these remains formed parts of animals once 
living on this earth, no one can doubt. But on exam- 
ining these bones, various diflSculties present them- 
selves,, rcjniirin^ nluch patience and extensive know- 
ledge satisTactonly to remove. There is one circum- 
stance connected with them which has especially en- 
ga^d the thoojrhts of the learned: the animals of 
wbich many of these fiolies were the remains, are never 
fbnnd in our days alive in those cold regions of the 
north, but are natives of the South or tropical parts of 



the globe ; and many as in ihe case of the fossil ele- 
phant, belonged to a species not at present met with in 
any part of the known world. The professor of Geol- 
ogy at Oxford, Dr. Buckland was requested to examine 
the collection brought home by Captain Beechey, and 
to prepare a description of them. 

Professor Buckland compares the acconnts bronght 
home by these voyacers, (especially that of Mr. Collie, 
surgeon to the expedition) with the description of simi- 
lar discoveries by other writers, and with the result of 
his own researches and observations. Me thus endea- 
vours to throw " some light upon the curious and per- 
plexing question, as to what was the climate of this 
portion of the world at the lime when it was inhabited 
by animals now so foreign to it as the elephant and rhi- 
noceros ; and as to the manner in wbich not only their 
teeth and lufks, and other portions of their skeletons, 
but in some remarkable instances, the entire carcasses 
of these beasts, with their flesh and skin still perfect, 
became entombed in ice, or in frozen mud and gravel, 
over such extensive and distant regions of the north." 
It is Slated by the celebrated naturalist, Pallas, that 
throughout the whole of northern Asia, from the river 
Don to the extreme point nearest America, there is 
scarcely any great river in whose banks they do notfmd 
the bones of elephants and other large animals, which 
cannot now endure the climnte of the district ; and ihat 
all Ihe fossil ivory collected for sale throughout Sibe- 
ria, is found in the lofty, steep and sandy banks of Ihe 
rivers of that country ; and that the bones of large and 
small animals lie in some places piled tc^eiher in great 
heaps ; hut in general they are scattered separately, as 
if they had been agitated by waters, and buried in mud 
and gravel. 

The term " Mammoth" has been applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all the laT]?est species of fossil animals. It is 
a word from the Tartar jangoage, and means simply 
"Animal of the Earth." It is now used only to signify 
the fossil elephant. Of all the remains that have ever 
been discovered, the most remarkable is the entire car- 
cass of tt Mammoth, not petrified but merely frozen, 
with its flesh, skin, and hair, fresh and well preserved. 
How many thousand years it might hat? so Vept from 
corruption in its icy coffin, it is impossible to say. In 
the year 1803 it fell from a froien cliff in Siberia, near 
the mouth of the river Lena, Nearly five years elapsed 
between the period when Ihe cnrcass was Brsl observed 
by a Tungusian in the thawing cliff, in 1799, and the 
moment when it became entirely toosened and fell 
down unon the strand between Ihe shore and the baae 
of Ihe cliff. Here it lav two more years, till Ihe greater 
inrt of the flesh was devoured by wolves and bears. 
The skeleton was then collected by Mr. Adams, and 
sent to Peiersbuigh. Some idea may be fonned of tb* 
size of this enormoQS animal, from the fact thai the 
head without the tasks, weighed four hundred and four- 
teen pounds; the tusks hither weighed three hnadnd 
and sixty pounds. Oreat part of Ihe iUh of (be bodr 
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waj preserved, and was covered with reddish wool and 
black hairs; about thirty-six pounds weight of hair Was 
collected from the sand, into which it had been tram* 
pied b^r the bears. 

Cuvier, whose opinions on these subjects have been 
the most generally followed, concludes "^tbat those ani- 
mals, the bones and carcasses of which are found im- 
bedded in the ice of the northern seas, once lived in 
that region in a climate totally different from its present 
intense cold ; that some great change some time or 
other took place in the temperature, which destroyed 
the existing animals, or prevented them from continuing 
their species. This change must have been sudden ; 
for if the cold bad come on slowly and by decrees, the 
softer parts, by which the bones are found still covered, 
must have had time to decay, as we find in hotter 
climates. It would have been utterly impossible for 
an entire carcass like the vast monster discovered hv 
Mr. Adams, to have preserved its hair and its ilesn 
withoiit corruption, had it not immediately been en- 
cased in the ice which preserved it to our limes/' 

What was the true nature and character of those 
animals of whose existence these fossil remains are the 
only evidence we have, science probably never will be 
able to discover. Some time since Dr. Buckland was 
said to be engaged in writing a work upon these ani- 
mal remains, and upon the evidence borne in the sci- 
ence of geology to the truth of revealed religion. The 
materials are abundant for a most important and in- 
teresting work. For a learned and interesting disser- 
tation on the fossil remains of our own states and the 
continent, we would refer the reader to De Witt Clin- 
ton's discourse before the New York Philosophical 
Society. In a future number we will introduce the 
skeleton of the Siberian Mammoth, that of the South 
American Mammoth, and the Mammoth of the West- 
em States. 



the melogonyx trod the plains, and monstrous lizards, 
whose bones are now rescued from the soil, and which 
must have been at least eighty feet long, reared their 
heads from the rivers and lakes ! — 

Augusta (Geo,) Trans. 



AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 



In making excavations in the gold region of this 
State not long since, buildings regularly erected were 
discovered under the earth. Traces have also been 
met which prove that the mining business has, at some 
time, been followed in the same district of country, as 
well as in North Carolina — by whom, or at what 
period, it is impossible now to discover. The mounds 
of the west have long been a subject of interest to the 
traveller, and speculation to the antiquary; but a writer 
from Arkansas, in the Charles town Observer, states 
some more facts yet more interesting. On the banks 
of White River, he says, you can see the brick founda- 
tion of houses — ^a few miles further six hundred and 
forty acres of land are inclosed by a wall, in the centre 
of which is a circular building — there is also in the 
isame neighbourhood the ruins of a city ; and parallel 
streets crossing each other at right angles, may be 
traced by brick foundations one mile in length — the 
bricks of modern shape. The whole west is rich in 
objects of interest to the antiquarian and the natu- 
ralist. 

By the accounts of Mr. Flint, and other travellers, 
says a Western paper, it appears that the impress of 
the leaves of the fruit tree and the bamboo, have fre- 

?|uently been found in the peat beds, and fossil coal 
ormations in the neighbourhood of the Ohio. Pebbles 
of disruption, vast rocks, earth and sands, specimens 
of erganick, animal and vegetable remains, belonging 
to a tropical climate, clearly indicate some important 
extensive chaoses occasioned by fire or water in the 
whole great valley of the Mississippi. Then the reg- 
ular wells, the bricks, the medals, the implements of 
iron and «opper, buried in a soil which must have been 
undisturbed for ages, with the alphabetick character 
written on the cli&, as plainly show that other races 
of men passed away. — And what a world, says Mr. 
Flint, mast that have been when the mammoth and 
Vol. II. 32 



SUBSTITUTE FOR LINEN. 
There has recently been discovered, in Salem, 
Mass.^ and patented, a new and beautiful material, re- 
sembhng silk and linen, which holds out to the manu- 
facturers of this country high promise of an original, 
beautiful, and invaluable TaB^ick, far surpassing in 
strength and beauty of texture that of linen, which it 
is destined wholly to supersede, as the culture of it re- 
quires much less labour and expense than iiax, and 
does not, like that and similar materials, require to be 
renewed annually, (being a perennial,) and the prepa- 
ration of it for manufacturing being far more simple 
than either; and its great natural affinity for colourmg 
matters, and its requiring no bleaching, being objects 
of the highest importance, gives it a very decided pre- 
ference over that manufacture. A few specimens of 
the manufacture of this material info small fancy arti- 
cles have been produced, some of which being coloured 
of various tints present such a beautiful silk-like ap- 
pearance as to have been actually, in some instances, 
mistaken for it; it possesses this decided advantage, 
that it not only sustains the action of water uninjured 
and undefaced, (which it is well known silk will not 
do,) but the repeated action of water rather appears to 
strengthen and beautify it. It is ascertained to be the 
opinion at Lowell, where they have offered to make the 
experiment, that it can be spun upon machinery. 

And while it offers toother branches of manufacture 
very different substitutes for those substances hitherto 
used, it offers a material very superiour, in many points, 
for paper. It is believed, from some specimens already 
produced, that paper of every description may be 
manufactured from it, possessing a pearly whiteness, 
durability, beauty of texture, and smoothness of sur- 
face unrivalled by any other ever before manufactured 
in any country. And it is susceptible of the most bril- 
liant colours, in grain or otherwise. This is believed 
to be the first material of the kind ever before discover- 
ed in this country, that holds out the prospect of a sta- 
ple commodity, silk, linen, and cotton being cxotick ; 
but this material is indigenous, is a native of this 
country, discovered by a native citizen, one of her own 
daughters, which circumstances, together with its in- 
trinsick worth, seem peculiarly to enhance its value to 
us. " It is open to any one who may wish to make ex- 
periments. Silliman^a Jour, 



A MAN WITHOUT IMAGINATION. 
Once, in an excursion to the north I fell into conver- 
sation with a Sussex farmer, one of that race of sturdy, 
rich and independent English yeomen, of which I am 
afraid few specimens remain : he was quite a charac- 
ter in his way. I must sketch him for you ; but only 
Miss Mitforu could do him justice. His coat was of 
the finest broad-cloth; his shirt-frill, in which was 
stuck a huge agate pin, and his neck-cloth were both 
white as the snow ; his good beaver shone in all its 
pristine gloss, and an enormous bunch of gold seals 
adorned his watch-chain ; his voice was loud and dic- 
tatorial, and his language surprisingly good and flow- 
ing, though tinctured with a little "coarseness and a few 
provincialisms. He had made up his mind about the 
reform bill — the catholick question — the com laws — and 
abcut things in general, and things in particular; he 
had doubts about nothing: it was evident that he was 
accustomed to lay down the law in his own village— 
that he was the tyrant of his own fireside — that his 
wife was " his horse, his ox, his ass, his any thing," 
while his sons went to college, and his daughters 
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played 00 the piano. London wai to him merely a 
rast coogregaiioa of pestilential vapours — a receptacle 
of thieres, cut-throals and p.-o8igaie8— a place in wbicii 
no sensible man, who had a care for his life, bis health. 
01 his pocket? would willingly set his foot ; he thanked 
God that he never spent but two nights in the metropo- 
lis, and at intervals of twenty-seven ycara: the first 
night he had passed in the streets, in dread of Are and 
vermin ; and on the last occasion, he had not ventured 
beyond Smithfield. What he did not know, was to 
him not worth knowing ; and the word Preneh, which 
comprised all that was fiyeign, be used as a term, ex- 
pressing the most unbounded abhorrence, piiy, and 
contempt. I should add, that though rusticK, and arro- 



gant, and prejudiced, be was not vulgar. We wera 
at an ian, on the borders of Leicestershire, throtigfa 
which we had both receptl^ travelled; my fanner was 
enthusiastick in his admiration of ihe country. " A fine 
country, madam — a beautiful country — a splendid coub 
try !" " Do you call it a fine country ?" said I, ahwatlf, 
my head full of Ihe Alps and Apennines, the Pyrenees, 
and Ihe river Po. "To be sure J do; and where would 
you see a finer?" '■ I diJ not sec any thing very pic- 
loresque," said L " Piclureaque .'" he repealed, with 
some contempt; "I don't know what yoit call pictu- 
resque i but / soy, give me a soil, thai when you tnm 
it up you have somelbing for your pains ; ibe fine soil 
makes the fine country, madam !" — Mra. Jamieaan. 



ACCOCKT OP P0MPEII.-V1EW UP THE STREET OP TOMBS, LOOKINCl TO THE GATES. 



PoHPEii WHS buried, with Herculaneum and Siabic, 

in an eruption of Mouni Vesuvius; a description of 
which, with the calamitous event by which il was over- 
whelmed, we proceed to give. 

Pompeii ii a great and rich town, whioh, after lying 
eighteen centuries in a deep grave, is again shone upon 
by the sun, and stands amidst other cities, as much a 
stranger as any one of its former inhabitants would be 
among his descendants of the present day : such a town 
lus not its equal in the world. 

Ttae distance from Naples to Pompeii is little more 
than ten English miles. Near ihe Torre dell' Annun- 
ziata, to the left, and amid hills planted with vineyards, 
the town itself, which, throwing niTilS shroud of ashes, 
came forth from its grave, breaks on the view. The 
buildings are without roof j, whicli are supposed to have 
been destroyed by an enemy in an unguarded state, or 
torn off by H hurricane. The tracks ofihe wheels which 
anciently rolled over the pavement are still visible. An 
elevated path runs by the aide of the houses, for foot 
passengers ; and, to enable them in rainy weather to 
pass more commodiously |o the opposite side, large flat 
stones, three of which lake up the width of the road, 
were laid at a distance from each other. As ihe car- 
riages, in order to avoid these siones, were obliged to 
use the intermediate spaces, the tracks of the wheels 
are there most visible. The whole of the pavement ia 
in good condition ; it consists merely of considerable 
pieces of lava, which, however, are not eut, as at the 



present, into squares, and may have been on that ac- 
count the more duranle. 

The entrance inlo Pompeii is through what is now 
called the Street of Tombs, of which a view is given 
in the accompanying engraving. The pan which was 
first cleared is supposed to have been the main slreei 
of Pompeii ; but this is much to be doubled, aa the 
bouses on boih sides, with the exception of a few, were 
evidently the habitations of common citizens, and were 
small, and provided with booths. The street itself like- 
wise IS narrow; two carriages only could go abreast; 
and it is very uncertain whelherit ran through the whole 
of the town ; for, from the spot where the moderns dis- 
continued digging, lo that where they recommenced, 
and where the same street is supposed to have beea 
again found, a wide tract is covered wilh vineyards, 
which may very well occupy the place of the most 
splendid streets and markets, still concealed nnder- 

Among the objects which attract a particular atten- 
tion, is a booth in which liquors were sold, and the 
marble table which hears the marks of Ihe cups left by 
the drinkers. Next to this is a house, the threshold of 
which is inlaid with a black stone, on which is inscri- 
bed the word Salvg, implying a salulalioo in token of 
hospitality. On entering the babiiations, the visiter is 
struck by the strangeness of their construction. The 
middle of the house forms a square, something like the 
cross passages of a cloister, often Btirrouiided by pjl- 
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Ian : it is cleanly, and pared with party-H^oloured mo- 
saick, which has an agreeable effect. In the middle is a 
cooling well ; and on each side a little chamber, about 
ten or twelve feet square, but lofty, and painted with a 
fine red or yellow. The floor is of mosaick ; and the 
door is made generally to serve as a window, there 
being but one apartment which receives light through 
a thick blue glass. Many of these rooms are supposed 
to have been bedchambers, because there is an elevated 
broad step, on which the bed may have stood, and be- 
cause some of the pictures appear most appropriate to a 
sleeping room. Otners are supposed to have been dress^ 
ing rooms, on this account, that on the walls a Venus 
is described, decorated by the Graces ; added to which 
little flasks and boxes of various descriptions have been 
found in them. The larger of these apartments served 
for dining rooms, and id some are to be met with suit^ 
able accommodations for cold and hot baths. 

One of the houses belonged to a statuary, whose 
workshop is still full of the vestiges of his art. Another 
appears to have been inhabited by a surgeon, whose pro- 
fession is equally evident from the instruments discover- 
ed in his chamoer. A large country house near the 
gate undoubtedly belonged to a very wealthy man, and 
would in fact still invite inhabitants within its walls. 
It is very extensive, stands against a hill, and has many 
stories. Its finely decorated rooms are unusually spa- 
cious ; and it has airy terraces, from which you look 
down into a pretty garden, that has been now again 
planted with flowers. — In the middle of this garden is 
a large fish pond, and near that an ascent, from which, 
on two sides, six pillars descend. The rear pillars are 
the highest, the middle somewhat lower, and the front 
the lowest : they appear, therefore, rather to have prop- 
ped a sloping roof, than to have been destined for an 
arbour. A covered passage, resting on pillars, enclo- 
ses the garden on three sides: it was painted, and 
probably served in rainy weather as an agreeable walk. 
Beneatn is a fine aiched cellar, which receives air and 
light from several openings from without ; consequently 
its atmosphere is so pure, that in the hottest part of 
summer it is always refreshing. A number of ampho- 
ra^ or large wine vessels, are to be seen here still lean- 
ing against th^e wall, as tne butler left them when he 
fetched up the last goblet of wino for his master. Had 
the inhabitants of Pompeii preserved these vessels with 
stoppers, wine might still have been found in them ; but 
as it was, the stream of ashes rushing in, of course 
forced out the wine. More than twenty human skele- 
tons of fugitives, who thought to save themselves here 
under ground, but who experienced a tenfold more cruel 
death than those suffered who were in the open air, were 
found within this cellar. 

The destiny of the Pompeians must have been dread- 
ful. It was not a stream of fire which encompassed 
their abodes : they could then have sought refuge in 
flight. — Neither did an earthquake swallow them up : 
sudden suflbcation would then have spared them tne 
pangs of a lingering death. A rain of ashes buried 
them alive bt degrees ! 

Pliny the Younger, who was .an eyewitness of the 
memorable explosion of Vesuvius by which Pompeii 
was overwhelmed, has given an animated description 
of the scene, in a letter addressed to Tacitus, from which 
we extract the following passage : — 

"A darkness suddenly overspread the country ; not 
like the darkness of a moonless night ; but like that of 
a closed room, in which the light is on a sudden extin- 
guished. Women screamed, children moaned, men 
cried. Here, children were anxiously calling their 
parents ; and there, parents were seeking their children, 
or husbands their wives: all recognised each other only 
by their cries. The former lamented their own fate, 
and the latter that of those dearest to them. Many 
wished for death, from the fear of dying : many called 
on the gods for assistance : others despaired of the ex- 
istence of the gods, and thought this the last eternal 



night of the world. Actual dangers were magnified by 
unreal terrours. The earth continued to shake j and 
men, half distracted, reeled about, exaggerating their 
own fears, and those of others, by terrifying predic- 
tions." 

Such is the frightful but true picture which Pliny 
gives us of the horrours of those who were, however> 
far from the extremity of their misery. But what must 
have been the feelings of the Pompeians, when the 
roaring of the mountain, and the quasi ng of the earth, 
awaked them from their first sleep ? They attempted 
to escape ; and, seizing the most valuable things they 
could lay their hands upon in the darkness and con- 
fusion, to seek their safety in flight. In the street before 
descrioed and in front of the house marked with the 
friendly salutation on its threshold, seven skeletons 
were found : the first carried a lamp, and the rest bad 
still between the bones of their fingers something that 
they i^iished to save. On a sudden they were overtaken 
by the storm which descended from Heaven, and buried 
in the grave thus made for them. Before the above- 
mentioned country house was still a male skeleton, 
standing with a dish in his hand ; and as he wore on 
his finger one of those rings which were allowed to be 
worn by Roman knights only, he is supposed to have 
been the master of the house, who had just opened the 
back-garden gate with the intent of flying, when the 
shower overwhelmed him. Several skeletons were 
found in the very posture in which they had breathed 
their last, without having been forced by the agonies of 
death to drop the things they had in their hands. This 
leads to a conjecture that the thick mass of ashes must 
have come down all at once, in such immense quanti- 
ties as instantly to cover them. It cannot otherwise be 
imagined how the fugitives could all have been fixed, 
as it were by a charm, in their position ; and in this 
manner their destiny was the less dreadful, seeing that 
death suddenly converted them into motionless statues, 
and thus was stripped of all the horrouis with which the 
fears of the sufierers had clothed him in imagination. 
But what then must have been the pitiable condition of 
those who had taken refuge in the buildings and cel- 
lars ? Buried in the thickest darkness, they were se- 
cluded from every thing but lingering torment ; and 
who can paint to himself, without shuddering, a slow 
dissolution approaching, amid all the agonies of body 
and of mind ? The soul recoils from the contemplation 
of such images. 

" Pompeii," says Eustace, in his Classical Tour, 
'^ possesses a secret power that captivates and fixes, I 
had almost said, melts the soul. In other times and in 
other places, one single edifice, a temple, a theatre, a 
tomb, that had escaped the wreck of ages, would have 
Enchanted us ; nay, an arch, the remnant of a wall, 
even one solitary column, was beheld with veneration, 
but to discover a single ancient house, the abode of a 
Roman in his privacy, the scene of his domestick hours, 
was an object of fond but hopeless longing. Here, not 
a temple, nor a theatre, nor a column, nor a house, but 
a whole city, rises before us untouched, unaltered, the 
very same as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when 
inhabited by Romans. We range through the same 
streets, tread the very same pavement, behold the same 
walls, enter the same doors, and repose in the same 
apartments. We are surrounded by the same objects, 
and out of the same windows contemplate the same 
scenery. While you are wandering through the aban- 
doned rooms, you may, without any great efibrt of the 
imagination, expect to meet some of the former inhab- 
itants, or perhaps the master of the house himself, and 
almost feel like intruders who dread the appearance of 
any of the family. In the streets you are afraid of turn- 
ing a corner, lest you should jostle a passenger ; and 
on entering a house, the least sound startles, as if the 
proprietor was coming out of the back apartments. The 
traveller may long indulge the illusion ; for not a voice 
is heard* not even the sound of a foot, to disturb the 
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loneliness of the place, or iDtCTrapi his reflections. All 
arouDil is silence; not the silence of soHtutte and le- 
pose, but of death and devastalion, — the silence of a 
great city without one single inhabitant." — Y. Init. 

POTATOES. 

One of the Reports of the " Boaid of Agrtculivre," 
Riates o( this cwat useful and now universally well- 
known Too^ so kioilly furnished by a kind Proridence 
as an imporlant article of food, thai it is a naiire of 
America, and was familiar to the Indian; before ihc 
conquest of Mesico and Peru, It was called by them, 
amongM other names, "openauk;" and in the history 
of Virginia, written by Hciriol, a follower of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and primed ia 1588, is described as " a 
kinde of toot of round form, some of the bigness of 
wallnuls, some farre greut<>r, which are found in moist 
and roarish ground, growing many together, one with 
the other, in ropes, as if they were fastened bv a 
string." "Being hoyled," he says, "or sodden, iDcy 
are vetie good raeaiL'." 

Gerard, in bis "Herbal," is ihe first author who 

Sires the figure of the potato plant. He calls it by 
le name of " polarura tuberosum," which name has 
been followed by Linnaeus and his disciples. 

He says. " Their nutriment is as it were a mean be- 
tween flesh and friut, and being toasted in the embers 
they los? much of that windiness, especially b^irg 
eaten sopped In wine. Of these roots may be made 
conserves no less toothsome, wholesome, and dainty, 
than of the flesh of quinces. They may serie as a 
ground or foundation whence the cunning confectioner 
or sugar-baker may work and frame many comfortable 
delicate conserves and restorative sweetmeats. They 
are used lobe eaten roasted in the ashes. Some when 
they be so roasted, infuse them and sop them in wine ; 



and others, to give them the greater grace in eating, 
do boil them wtth prunes, and so eat ibem. And like- 
wise others dress them, being first roasted, with oil, 
vinesar and salt, every man aecording to his own taste 
and liking." 

The author mentions that he had ptanted divers 
roots of them in his garden, where they noarisbed unti) 
winter, when ihey perished and rotted, but whether 
they flswered or not be tvaa i^^orant. He knew, how- 
ever, that the best method in planting was to divide 
the"root^ as now prartised. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, after returning from America, 
in 1586, is said to have first given it to his eardener in 
Ireland, as a fine froil from America, and which he de- 
sired him to plant in b's kite hen-garden in the spring- 
In August, this plant flourished, and in September pro- 
duced a fruit, but so different to the gardener's expec- 
tation, that in an ill humour be earned the potato ap- 
Sl'e to his master. " U this," said he, '' the fine fruit 
■om America you prized eo highly 1" Sir Waller 
either was, or pretended to be iguoiaut of ihe matter, 
and told the gardener, since that Wiis the case, to dig 
np the weed and throw it away. The gardener sooa 
retuiBed with a good parcel of potatoes. 

Itivaled in the gardens of the nobility and 



gentry early in the seventeenth century. 
1(1 towards the close of it ( 1684; 
fields in small patches in LancBHhire, from 






SlUUrj, MIS « CUAIUUB 

towards the close of it ( 1684) was planted 
'ire, from 



whence it was gradually propagated all 
dom, as well as in France. 

Though tolerably common, they were in James ibe 
First's time considered as ■ great delicacy, and arv 
noticed, among various o;her articles, lo be provided 
for tlie queen's household ; the quantity of them waa 
I at this time, however, extremely sRiall, and the rrica 
I what would now be thought excessive, namely, nDOUt 
' fotty-foor cents per pound. 



THE RATH, OR BURMESE IMPERIAL STATE CARRIAGE. 



This magnificent object, of which a representation 
IS given in the above wood-cut, was captured on the 
9th of September, 1824, at Tavoy, an important mari- 
time town of the Burman empire, by n derachmcnl of 
the British army, under ibe command of lieutenant- 
colonel Miles, C. B., a gallant and distinguished officer 
in his Brittannich. Majesty's service. It was taken to 
London, and exhibited in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, for the gratification of the publick cariosity. 



The seat, or throne, for the inside, is movable, so 
that when audience is given at any place ihe carriage 
may be destined lo stop at, this throne can be taken 
out and used for the puriiose. It is made of cane- 
work, very richly gilt, folds in the centre, is covered 
by a velvet cushion, and tbe front is studded with 
every variety of precious stone. To enumerate these 
would be a task of much labour ; suffice it to say, that 
in it may be aeen tha onyx, cat'a-eye, pearl, ruby, em- 
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eralJ, sapphire, both white and blue, coral, carbuncle, 
jargooD diamond, garnet, cornelian, &c., the whole 
being disposed and contrasted wiih the greatest taste 
and skill. The centre belt is particularly rich in stones, 
and the rose-like clusters or circles are uniformly com- 
posed of what is termed the stones of the orient : yiz., 
pearl, coral, sapphire, cornelian, cat^s-eye, emerald, and 
ruby. The same description of buffalo horn panels, 
which adorn the body ot the carriage, will be found 
very ornamental on this throne, at each end of which 
are niches, for the reception of extraordinary Jos-^d 
figures, called Sing, a mythological lion, very richly 
carved and gilt ; the feet and teeth of these creatures 
are of pearl, the bodies covered with sapphires, hya- 
cinths, emeralds, tourmalines, carbuncles, jargoon dia- 
monds, and rubies ; the eyes being of a curious tri- 
coloured sapphire. There are also six carved and gill 
figures in a praying or supplicatory attitude, which are 
placed on the throne, and may be supposed to be inter- 
ceding for th3 safety of the monarcn : their eyes are 
rabies, theix drop ear-rings cornelian, and their hair 
the light feather of the peacock. 

The duUtah, or umbrella, which overshadows the 
throne, is not so much for service, as for an emblem or 
representation of regal authority and power. 

la order to convey some faint idea of the effect of 
the whole, representations of the white elephant have 
been added. It may be fairly jpiesumedj tnat the ca- 
parisons of these animals would e<}ual m splendour 
the richness of the carriage, but a display of this has 
not been attempted, our knowledge of the detail being 
necessarily imperfect, from the circumstance that one 
only of the elephants belonging to the carriage, was 
captured, the ctiparisons for both being, it is presumed, 
with the other which escaped. The semi-European 
youths, gaudily attired, may be supposed to have been 
placed on the neck of these ponderous animals, with 
small hooked spears to guide them, and the whole cor- 
tege, doubtless, combined all the great officers of state, 
pnests and attendants, both male and female, and 
guards of every character and description. 

This carriage fell into the hands of Col. Miles at 
Tavoy, an important maritime town on the Tenasse- 
rim coast. — Tavoy is a kingdom of itself, having a |X)p- 
ulation of upwards of 100,000 ; it is governed by a vice- 
roy, who has about 10,000 fighting men under his con- 
trol. In its vicinity are some valuable gold and tin 
mines ; the precious stones also found here are of great 
brilliancy, though not in such abundance as in other 
districts of the Burman empire. Its artificers are, how- 
ever, of superior skill, and hence it is, that this spot 
was chosen for the construction of this carriage, in 
preference to the capital. With the carriage, the work- 
men who built it, and all their accounts, were captured 
by Col. Miles : irom these it appeared, that it had been 
three years in building, that the gems were supplied 
from the king's treasury, or by contribution from the 
various states, and that the workmen were remunerated 
by the government : independent of these two very im- 
portant items, the expenses were stated in the accounts 
to have been 25,000 rupees ; (3125Z. ;) and, as the stones 
amount in number to no less than 20,000, it cannot be 
too high an estimate, to reckon the whole cost at a lac 
of rupees, (12,500/.,) which was its reputed value at 
Tavoy. 

In the month of August, 1824, an expedition was 

? placed under the command of Liet. Col. Miles, having 
or its object the running down the enemy's coast of 
Tenasserim, and h-eizing upon their valuable ports ; 
this operation was executed with complete success, and 
with scarcely any loss. The expedition sailed from 
Rangoon on the 26th of Au^^ust ; it comprised his 
majesty's 89th regiment, 7th Madras infantry, some j 
artillery, and other native troops, amounting in the 
whole to about 1000 ro^n. The naval force, under the 
command of Captain Hardy, consisted of the Teign- 
mouth, Mercury, Thetis ranang cruiser Jesse, with 



three gun-boats, three Malay prows, and two row boats. 
The expedition proceeded up the Tavoy river, which is 
full of shoals ana natural difficulties, rendered still more 
hazardous by the means the enemy bad adopted to in- 
crease them. Col. Miles, in his despatch to Sir A. Camp- 
bell, dated Tavoy, September 13th, apprises the general, 
that the place surrendered on the 9th, that he tound it 
amazingly strong, having many mounted guns, &c. 
That the viceroy of the province^ his son, and other 
persons of consequence, were his prisoners ; that the 
population of the province was very great, the fighting 
men being about 10,000. Col. Miles adds, that he has 
also taken a new state carriage for the king of Ava, 
with one elephant only. — YotUh^s Inst. 



View of ike Origin and MigrcUvons of the Polyne- 
sian Nation ; demonstrating their Ancient Discov- 
ery and Progressive Settlement of the Continent of 
America. By John Dunmore, Lang, D. D., Princi- 
pal of the Australian College, Sydney ; Author of 
' An Historical and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales. 12mo. pp. 256. Cochrane and Co. 1834. 

[This is the title of a woik recently published in 
England. According to our view of the case, the spec- 
ulations of philosophers in reference to the origin of 
the American aborigines will be set at rest, by its 
clear and conclusive arguments.] 

Dr. Lang's leading positions are, — that both the na- 
tions and the languages of China and Polynesia have 
sprung from the same ancient and prolifick source: 
that the line of demarcation, which Professor Blumen- 
bach ha^ attempted to draw between the Mongolian 
and the Malayan races of mankind is purely imagina- 
ry ;— that the South Sea Islanders are of cognate origin 
with the Malays of the Indian Archipelago ;— that 
both of these interesting divisions of the great family 
of man have originallv been derived from the continent 
of Asia;---and that America was originally peopled, 
not as it is generally supposed, by way of the Aleutian 
Islands at the entrance of Behring's Straits, but by 
way of the South Sea Islands and across the widest 
part of the Pacific Ocean. 

Pasquas, or Easter Island, which is inhabited by a 
branch of the Polynesian nation, is situated within one 
thousand eight hundred miles of the continent of Amer- 
ica, but at tne distance of not less than eight thousand 
miles from the Philippines. Are we not warranfed, 
therefore, to conclude that the same causes that have 
evidently operated during a long succession of ages in 
carrying individuals of tne Malayan race across so ex- 
tensive an ocean, and to so vast a distance from the 
earlier settlements of their nation — filling every solita- 
ry isle in their trackless course with a numerous pop- 
ulation. — may have also operated in carrying other in- 
dividuals of that amphibious nation across the remain 
ing tract of ocean to the coast of America? How 
many a canoe must have been ingulphed in the wide 
Pacific, and how many a feast of blood must have been 
enacted amid lis billowy boundlessness^ ere the solitary 
isle of Pasquas was discovered and settled ! The event 
of a battle in that solitary isle, or one of the other ac- 
cidents to which the rude natives of an island in the 
South Seas are necessarily exposed, may have given 

the first inhabitants to America. 

* ♦ * * * ' • 

In short, from the peculiar character of their ancient 
civilization, from the manners and customs of their 
uncivilized tribes, and from the general structure and 
analogies of their language, I conceive we are war- 
ranted to conclude that the Indo-Americans are the 
same people as the South Sea Islanders, the Malays of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the Indo-Chinese nations 
of Eastern Asia ; and that the continent of America 
was originally peopled from the scattered islands of 
the Pacific. 
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TariouB circumstances in the aspect and history of 
the earlier poatidiiuvian uatioDs warraQl the conclusion 
that these nations, so far from being in a state of com- 



Afier adTertiag, at length, to the great aimilaritir of 
construction between the Mexican teocallis, or pyra- 
mids, and the temple of- Bel, or Bel us, at BabyloD, 
and also to the pyramids of Egypt, Dr. Lang observes — 

It would thus appear that the religious worship and 
the religious edifices of the Indo-Americans and the 
South Sea Islanders were an exact transcript oi th« 
worship and the edifices of the earliest and the most 
celebrated of the po8ldiluTian nations. The inference 
deducibte from this remarkable fact is, that the fore- 
fathers of the Polynesian and Indo-American nations 
must have separated- from the rest of mankind when 
the system of religious worship, that required the con- 
struction of pyramidal edifices, was generally preva- 
lent — before ine introduction of those more aebasing 
sysiems of idolatry that characterized a later age, and 
in all probability within a few centuries of the deluge. 

Baron Humboldt has exhibited a great vatieiy of 
striking analogies of the astronomical system of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians to lliase of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Tartars, the Hindoos, and Japanese. 
He has also observed, that the arabesques or Greek 
ornaments,' on the walls of ' ihe palace of Mitia'— an 
intetesling lodo-American ruin — ' oHer a striking anal- 
ogy with those of the vase.! of lower Italy, ani] with 
others' which we find spread over the surface of almost 
the whole of the old continent ;' but perceiving no con- 
necting link between the inhabitants oAhe new, and 
those of the old world, he adds, ' that analogies of this 
kind are very limited proofs of the ancient communi- 
cations of nations.' They are no proof whatever of 
such communications ; hut they prove incontestibly 
that these nations must have derived their knowledge 
and their civilization contemporaneousty from the same 
ancient and primitive source. And when we find pre- 
cisely similar arabesques to those which the traveller 
admires on the walls of MitIa, or the ancient vases of 
Etruria, imprinted on the skin of the New Zcalaniler, 
traced on his war club, or wrought into the border of 
his mat, we can scarcely fail to acknowledge that the 
South Sea Islands must have formed the link of com- 
munication between the old world and the new; and 
tvc can scarcely fail to acknowledge also that that link 
must have been formed in the very infancy of society, 
when the earth was still wet, as it were, with the 
waters of the delude. 

We conclude with the subjoined very striking pas- 
sage:— 

It would seem, therefore, lha.t the first discoverers of 
America landed on the west coast of that continent, 
somewhere near the isthmun of Panama, at least from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred years before the birth of 
Christ; and that their immediate descendants, travel- 
ling northward and southward, formed powerful aod 
flourishing empires in both continents, far surpassing 
in point of civilization the more recent empires of Mon- 
tezuma and of the Incas of Peru, [n these empires, 
all the knowledge and civilization that had survived 
the iiomense voynge across the Pacific Ocean were 
preserved and turned to account; but it seems doubtful 
whether the scion from the tree of knowledge which 
had thus been transplanted from Ea<:tem Asia, and 
which evidently maintained its Asiatic life for many 
centuries, ever shot forth any additional branches in 
the American soil. The Mississippi — the gathering 
of ihe vatert, as the word is said to si^ify in the In- 
dian lan^agfe — would serve as the grand conductor of 
civilizaLon to the tribes that in successive ages ad- 
nnced tq the northward ; and hence we find the re- 



mains of Indian tumtUi and of Indian forts along ihc 

banks of the Ohio, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
lakes of Canada. But the dense forests of the Brazils, 
the pampas of La Plata, and the wilds of Patagonia 
were evidently less favourable for the preservation ot 
the habitudes of Indian civilization; and hence we ob- 
serve a gradual deterioration of the Indian race among 
the tribes that diverged into those regions from the 
parent settlements of the southern continent, till at 
length the wretched Brazilian cannibal or the miserm- 
blc inhabitant of Terra del Fueso—paddting in his 
rude canoe in search of whale-blubber along the stormy 
headlands of his inhospitable isle — scarcely exhibits 
any evidence of his ancient descent from the bold and 
adventurous Malay, who had steered his beautifully 
carved galley from island to island across the vast Pa- 
cific, carrying along with him the knowledge and the 
primitive civilization of the EasL 

Dr. Land's reasonings ate, throughout his volume, 
extremely ingenious and acute, and, in many instances 
absolutely conclusive. Altogether, the volume is ex- 
ceedingly curious, and replete with interest. They 
who enjoy such inquiries will do well to compare i( 
with some recently published works ; especially, 
' Crawford's Embassy to the Court of Ava ;' ' St. Jean's 
Egypt, and Mohammed Ali;' 'Gulzlaff's Sketch of 
Chinese History,' &c. 



BIRD CATCHING IN SCOTLAND. 
It is 

gather among the crags the eggs of the sea-fowl, and 
catch the birds themselves ; compared with thjs, the 
part of him who 'gathers samphire' on the Dover cliffs 
IS one of safety and pleasure. In the cavities of iha 
beetling craigs, the sea-fowl resort, and (he natives, by 
means of a rope about their middle, overhang precipi- 
ces nearly one fourth of a mile in height, merely to 
look over which, would disorder any common nerves- 
Yet the adventurer, with a line of many fathoms, held 
by several companions above, descends, and disen- 
gaging himself from Ihe rope, enters cavities in the 
rock, higher than the arch of any Ciotbick church. This 
is not without danger; and many perish from fallins 
stones and other casualties. It is recorded that one m 
these adventurers discovered that the rope by which be 
was suspended was so much chafed by an edge of a 
rock, that he hung by a single strand ; he could not 
give immediate signals to his comrades, and when he 
was drawn up, it was found that the extremity of his 
terrour had been such, as to blanch his hair. From the 
tops of these dizzy precioices^ the mountainous wares 
breaking below, seem like ripples, and the roar can 
hardly be heard. 

We cannot close without speaking of the mannen 
and habits of the inhabitants in other respects. 
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€hielie is still the anirersal language of the High- 
lands, though English is spoken by those who are in 
the habit of visiting the Lowlands. The religion is 
Roman Catholick, and Presbyterian. In North and 
South Uist, and Lewis, the former is most preyalent. 
Presbyterianism is more common in the other islands. 
The women, with a few exceptions, are almost univer- 
sally ugly, owing to hard work, and constant exposure 
to bad weather. The men are better looking, lazy and 
not strong. They are an improvident race ; careless 
of the future, and extravagantly fond of dancing to the 
bagpipes and sinking. Tobacco and whiskey are their 
great luxuries. The poverty of their food and wretch- 
ed manner of living, render rheiimatick complaints and 
premature decay yery common, yet there are various 
instances of extraordinary longevity among the inhab- 
itants. They are all good seamen, fearless and daring; 
and where they have been induced to emigrate, they 
have been usually remarked for quickness of perce]>- 
tion, and a good natural capacity. But no land, how- 
ever favoured by nature, or adorned by art, appears to 
the Highlander equal in beauty to his own barren 
rocks, and heathy moors ; and in these Western Is- 
lands, scarcely an instance is known of any individ- 
ual, however distant his wanderings, who has not re- 
turned to lay his bones in the shadow o£ his own 
native hills. 



NEW YORK STATE ELECTION. 

Hon. Wm. L. Marcy has been elected Govemour of 
the state of New York. Majority about 13,000. 

Hon. John Tracy is elected Lt. Govemour by about 
the same majority. 

As matters of record we give a list of the Members 
of Congress, that have been elected for this state. 
Those in ruman are administration men ; those in ital- 
ics are an ti -administration, there being nine of the lat- 
ter and thirty one of the former. 

—Abel Huntington,* of Suffolk. 
Samuel Barton, of Richmond. ' 
C. C. Cambrel eng,* 
Campbell P. White,* 
John McKeon 
Ely Moore, New-York. 
Aaron Ward,* of Westchester. 
Abm. Bockee,* of Dutchess. 
John W. Brown,* of Orange. 
Nicholas Sickles, of Ulster. 
Aaron Vanderpool,* of Columbia. 
Valentine Efner, of Scoharie. 
Hiram P. Hunt, of Rensselaer. 
Gerrit Y. Lansing,* of Albany. 
John Cramer,* of Sarato^. 
David Russell, of Washington 
Dudley Farlin, of Warren. 
Ransom H. Gillett,* St. Lawrence. 
Matthias J. Bovee, of Montg'y. 
Abijah Mann, jr.* of Herkimer. 
Samuel Beardsley,* Qf Oneida. 
Joel Turrill,* of Oswego. 
Daniel Wardwell,* of Jefferson. 
Sherman Page,* of Otsego. 
William Seymour, of Broome. 
William Mason, of Chenango. 
Joseph Reynolds, of Cortland. 
Stephen B. Leonard, of Tioga. 
Wm. Taylor,* of Onondaga. 
Wm. K. Fuller,* of Madison. 
Ulysses F. Doubleday, Cayuga. 
Graham H. Chapin, Wayne. 
Francis Granger, of Ontario. 
Joshua Lee, of Yates. 
THmothy Childs, of Monroe. 
George W, Lay* of Genesee. 
Philo C. FuUeTy* of Livingston. 
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Ahner Hazeltine,* of Chautanque. 
Tfuymas C. Love, of Eric. 
Gideon Hard* of Orleans. 
[To fill vacancies in present Ck>nRre88.] 



* Members of the present Congress. 

SOUNDS. 

The difficulty of transmitting sounds to a great dis- 
tance arises from the sound spreading and losing itself 
in the surrounding air ; so' that if we could confine it on 
one side, as along a well — on two sides^ as in a narrow 
street— or on all sides, as in a tuhe or pipe — we should 
he ahle to convey it to great distances. In the cast-iron 
water-pipe of Paris, which formed a continuous tuhe 
with only two bendings near its middle, the lowest 
whisper at one end was distinctly heard at the other, 
through a distance of 3,120 feet. A pistol fired at one 
end actually blew out a candle at the other end, and 
drove out light substances with great violence. Hence 
we see the operation of speaking tubes which pass from 
one part of a building to another, and of the new kind 
of bell which is formed of a wooden or tin tube, with 
a small piston at each end. By pushing in one piston, 
the air in the tube conveys the effect to &e piston at the 
other end^ which strikes against the bell — this piston 
being, as it were, the clapper on the outside of the bell. 

QMorterly Review. 



GROSS DEBASEMENT. 



A report lately published by a committee of gentle- 
men in London for collecting facts in relation to the 
subject of intemperance, discloses some of the most 
disgusting cases of infatuated devotioti to liquor that 
ever came before the publick. One case is quite enough 
to show the character of the report. A woman now a 
widow, and the aunt of a most distinguished vocalist, 
having seen four sons and two daughters transported, 
agreed to sell the teeth of her head for the means of 
obtaining intoxicating drink, and had actually disposed 
of her whole stock in that commodity, until she had 
reduced the number to two. The last one she sold to a 
dentist in Long Acre for four pence, for the purpose 
of purchasing gin, and she then made up her mind not 
to dispose of the remaining two, as the pain and trouble 
was worth more than four pence. Deprived of this 
resource, she applied to a medical man to take her 
body after death, which speculation he would not enter 
into unless she would take a certain medicine so 
many times a week. This rather startled her, as she 
was apprehensive that the medicine was intended to 
put the Doctor the sooner in possession of his pur- 
chase, and she did not conclude the bargain. — Courier, 



SAaAciry op a cat. 

A few days since, a cat, in a family in this neigh- 
bourhood, who had not much experience in the fehne 
wars, encountered an old rat, so sturdy as to defy all 
her efforts to despatch him by the ordinary process of 
biting and shaking, took him deliberately to a tub of 
water, plunged him in, and holding him with her fore 
foot, drowned him. The fact was witnessed by seve- 
ral of the family. — Nero Haven Herald. 



It is the men of study and thought who in the long 
run govern the world. The greatest moral truths 
spring from their discoveries ; it is their writings which 
render their truths fruitful, which popularize them, 
which make them penetrate the minds of the people at 
large, and impress upon them an indelible character of 
rectitude. The spirit of union among men of science is 
the certain presage of the union of nations. — M, AragQ* 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall always feel grateful for original or compiled 
commuDications on useful and entertaining subjects. 
There is no state in the Union which is not fertile in 
resources of the most interesting character ; and there 
is hardly a town which is incaj^ble of furnishing some 
one individual at least, who is competent to illustrate 
some fact which his experience has met, worthy of de- 
tail, as interesting and useful to readers and important to 
science. With such individuals, and especially those 
who do us the favour of sending pictorial illustrations 
of their subjects, we gladly cherish acquaintance. But 
we must inform " T. X." that we want no more po- 
litical tirades ; and " B. W." will unquestionably ex- 
cuse us from such excruciating puling fustian as he 
sent us. His jingle reminds us of Tom Moore's 
couplet, in imitation of modern poetasters ; 

Last nixht the wind blew down onr well sweepi 
To day, father and I put it up again— sheep." 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Don Pedro died at Lisbon, in September last. 

Wiiliaoi Blackwood, Esq. the editor and publisher of the cele- 
brated Blackwood's magazine, is also recently dead. 

Lexington^ Ky. Oct. 31, 1834. 

ExT&AonDmAav Incident.— A gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of this city,^ in ridini? across his farm a few days since, was sud- 
denly surpnsed and alarmed to find his horse gradually sinking 
into the earth. He instantly leaped from the animal, and by so 
dmns^ his own life was providentially saved. The horse continued 
to i'iuii liwof and lower into the earth, until he had descended 
one hundrt;d and fifty feet. At this point, he became wedged be- 
tween two masses of rock, and was crushed to death. The chasm 
or fissure, we arc told, appears to have been formed, by the sepa- 
ration of the earth and rock in some convulsion of nature. The 
width of the fissure at the surface, wc have not learned, but it 
was covered with a thin soil, which commenced giving way as 
soon as the weight of the gentleman and his horse was added to 
iL — Inidligenccr, 

Gold CoiNAOs-^The amount of Gold coined at the mint since 
the passage of the new law is 92,489,900. Gold remaining un- 
coined Nov. 1st, $330,700. 

MANiTFACTOeiBe IN PiTTSBTJHG.— The various manufacturing 
establishments of Pittsburg are thus briefly enumerated in a late 
number of the Gazette of that city. 

There are in the city of Pittsburg, 16 Foundries and Engine 
Factories of the largest denomination, besides numerous other 
establishments of less magnitude. 

There are 9 Rolling Mills, cutting 2 tons of Nails and rolling 8 
tons of Iron per day, on the average, and employing from 70 to 90 
hands each. 

There are 6 Cotton Factories, with an aggregate of 20,000 spin- 
dles, 116 power looms, and 770 hands. 
6 extensive White Lead Factories. 
6 extensive Breweries, besides small ones. 
6 Steam Saw Mills, 
4 Steam Grist Mills. 
10 extensive Glass Works. 
Upwards of lOO steam engines in fUll operation. 
There are, moreover^ innumerable establishments for the man- 
ufacture of Ploughs, Timber, Wheels, Screws of all kinds, Sad- 
die-Trees, Machine Cards, Bells, Brass works of every description, 
Locks, &c. dtc— all manufactured extensively for exportation. 

IvquismoN aboubheo is Spain. — This important event is 
announced in a late Loiulon Patriot, in the following decree, 
dated 16th July. 

"Art 1. The tribunal of the Inquisition isdefinidvely sup- 
pressed." 

"2. The property, income and other goods belonging to this in- 
stitution arc to be applied to the payment of the puolick debt." 

"3. The produce of the lOi canonahips dependant upon the 
Inouisition, is to be applied to the same purpose." 

4. The employcee attached to this tribunal audits depen- 
dancies, who possess ecclesiastical prebends or civil employments 
in remuneration, shall have no right to receive their emoluments 
fcom the funds of the said tribunal." 

'* 5. All the other tmployus are to receive the amount of their 
salaries from the sinking fund, until tbey have been otherwise 
provided for." 

We earnestly hope that the honourable example thus set by 
Spain will seal the doom of this cruel slavish institution, which 
had its origin in that country. PriBcUHan^ a mild and eloquent 
man, was the first victim of religious intolerance under this sys- 
tem. Torquemado^ the Inquisitor General, is said to have tned 
and tortured, in the course of fourteen years, eighty thousand 
persons, of which six thousand were executed 1 
, Happy for America she has no established church, no state re- 
liaon, and is therefore in no danger of ever countenancing anjr 
tnmg like force in favour of any particular sect Every man is 
here left free to form and follow his own opinions, on the subject 
of religion, as well as on ev^ry other, and no one has a nght to 
throw the least impediment m his way. 



STANZAS BY Mr^ R. H. WILDE. 

My life is like the sumnoer rose 

That opens to the morning skv, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground to die. 
Yet on that rose's humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see ; 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 

My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon's pale ray; 
Its hold is frail, its date is briel^ 

Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that leof shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade* 
The winds bewail the leafless true, 
Bat none shall breathe a sigh for me. 

My life is like the prints which feet 

Have left on Tempe's desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat 

All trace will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race. 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea * 
But none, alas! shall mown for me. 

ANSWER BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE 

The dews of ni^ht may fail from heaven. 

Upon the withered rose* a bed. 
Ana tears of fond regret be given, 

To mourn the virtues of the dead : . 
Yet morning's sun the dews will dry. 
And tears will fade from sorrow's eye, 
Affection's pangs be lull'd to sleep. 
And even love forget to tocep. 

The trtt may mourn its fallen Uaft 
And autumn winds bewail its bloom. 

And friends may heave the sigh of grieC 
O'er those who sleep within the tomb. 

Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, 

And time will bring more smilins hours; 

In friendship's heart all grief will die. 

And even love forget to sigk, 

The«ea may on the desert shore^ 

Lament each tract it bears away ; 
The londy heart its grief may pour 

O'er cherish'd friendship's fast decay 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gayly on : 
Thus soon auction's bonds are torn. 
And even love forgets to mjourru 



A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN VIRGimA. 

'Tis glorious all— here nature spreads 
Her verdant hills, her gentle meads, 
And, lavish of her bounties still, 
Adorns thein well with lake and rill j 
Relieves, with swelling heights the plain, 
Then, gently, smooths them down again; 
Or, with a bolder hand, uprcars 
The rock of many a thouennd vears^ 
Impending darkly o'er our head. 
With aspect black, and coldly dead. 

Here may the eye, with curbless ken, 
Survey smooth valve and sudden gleii, 
And — with a spirit rivalling 
Our own up-soaring eagle's wing-7 
Track the huge masses, that on high, 
Are props and pillars to the sky— 
Clad in their azure robes, that seem 
To shade the home of many a dream, 
Where still the red man's fancy roves 
For blessed airs and flowery groves. 

Yet, with reluctant spirit, still 
I scan soft vale and rugged hill- 
Not half the rapture they impart. 
Which else had wrought my weary heart, 
Wert thou, thus far remote, but here 
With me their wild delights to share— - 
To watch with me, and still partake 
The dream their thousand shows awake — 
Alas ! the eye but halves its view. 
Unless the heart goes with it too !— W. O. 



SlMMS. 



SWEARING. 



A Persian, bumble servant of the sun. 

Who,, thouch devout, yet bijBOtry bad none, 

Hearinx a lawyer, grave in His address, 

With adjurations ev'rv word unpress, 

Suppos'd the man a nishop. or at least,, 

God a name so much upon his lips, a priest ; 

Row'd at the close with all his graceful airs, 

And bsgg'd an interest to bis fVcqoent pray'rs.— Cown 



SEjCTION XXVII. 



CANE BRAKES. 



In nearly all the tonthern slates and tenitories, and 
particularly in ^nuisiasa and Texas, tracts of low and 
of\eD marshy land are frequentlf met with, overgrown 
wjih Che lon^ and slender reeds which are used among 
us at the North as flsbing rods: These tracts are call- 
ed cane brakes. They sometimes grow in woods and 
forests as underbrush,' and are as often found not in- 
Icmiinjled with trees, bnl fotm a thick growth by them- 
selves, Biniost inii>eneirable when the cane is dry and 
bard. Th« frequent passage of men and horses through 
some of them, keeps open a narrow path, not more (ban 
''.rida enough fert«o horses logo abreast conveniently, 
as rtpresented above. These paths are often complete- 
ly OTeied overhead by the reeds, which droop in- 
ward nn aeconnt of the slenderaess of tKeir support and 
intermingle tbek lops direcily over the path. The 
reeds grow Bbam twenty feet high and upwards ; and 
along some of these arched avennes the travellat pro- 
ems, shut out from the view of the sky. Cane bnkas 
not uncommonly occur of a Icaf^ue, and indeed of ser- 
enl leagues extenL In Texas, it is sta.led, there ia one 
Vou II. 38 



seventy miles in >engtli, with scarcely a tree lo be te«D 
in the whole distance. The reeds serve as food for 
cattle and horses in winter, and are an invaluable and 
never failing resource when thp prairie* yield no giaia. 
They are an annual plant, and ate young and tender in 
the winter. When dry they are freqnently bumt, to 
clear the land. Cane brakes are a great annoyaiKe to 
hunters, affording a secure shelter to wolves and bears 
and other objects of porsiiit, wkila to them^ they an 
Impenetrable. 



The green colour in the lelvM of plants is produced 
bv the misture of carbon, which is probably of a deep 
blue, with the cellular texture, which is of a whiiish 
yellow. The carbon is obtained partly from the rarib, 
partly from the air : bnt liirbt is necessary for 'plants 
to decompose the carbonick gas, of which they retain 
the carbra only, without the oxygen : and therefore, 
plants growing in darkness are not green, bui white, 
or yellow ; as those are which are earthed up, celery, 
etiaire. &c. This also accounts for the bending of 
plants towards the l^t 
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HISTORY. 

CANAAN. 
The history of Canaan during the period we are 
considering, Damely, from the yea|g|^91 to 1004 before 
Christ, seems identified with that of the Jews. As 
the latter gradually took possession of their land soon 
after the year 1491 B. C. the curse of Noah, as contain- 
ed in Gen. ix. 25, began to be realized. On the first 
approach of Moses to the borders of Canaan the Ama- 
lekites joined the inhabitants and repulsed him with 
great slaughter. About this time Sihon king of the 
Amorites, invaded the children of Moab and Ammon 
and dispossessed them mostly of their country. Arad 
was a king in the southeast of Canaan, who repulsed 
Moses at a second approach, but he was soon van- 
quished, and his country destroyed. Sihon soon after 
this rejecting the request of Moses for a free passage 
through his country, attacked the Israelites, but was 
himself totally overthrown. Og was another king 
among the inhabitants of Canaan, and the last of the 
race of giants. He had an iron bedstead nine cubits 
long. His kingdom, called Bashan, consisted of sixty 
walled towns, besides villages, and the country afibrd- 
ed an excellent breed of cattle, and fine oak timber. 
Re fell in battle, as he was espousing the cause of 
Sihon, and attempting to slop the progress of Moses, 
and his whole kingdom was transferred to the Israel- 
ites. Jericho was the first point of attack by the Jews 
under Joshua, who overcame it by a miracle, and de- 
stroyed all the inhabitants but one woman and her 
family who had been instrumental in saving the spies 
that had been sent into this city by Joshua ; a curse 
was pronounced upon the man that should ever at- 
tempt to rebuild it. Joshua also took a little state 
called Ai, by stratagem. The king of Ai, who had 
received an accession to his forces from Bethel, see- 
ing Joshua before his walls with a formidable force 
resolved to engage him ; which he no sooner ofiered 
to do than the Israelites faced about and fled, and he 
ordered every man out of the city to pursue the enemy 
that feigned only to run before him. The Israelites 
lying in ambush seized upon the defenceless city and 
set it on fire. Ai's army was intereepted and destroy- 
ed to the number of 12,000, and Ai himself was taken 
and hung. The Gibeonites escaped the common fate 
by deceiving their enemies, the Jews, into an alliance, 
pretending they cane from a distant country. Joshua 
spared them their lives, but when he discovered the 
deceit, he condemned them to slavery. Five kings 
leagued together, and placed Adonibezek king of Je- 
rusalem, at the head of their forces to stop the progress 
of Joshua. But the latter general compelled the con- 
federate kings to retire with the utmost precipitation, 
and in their retreat, a tempest of hail stones fell of 
suQh enormous siie that they did more execution than 
the sword of Joshua. Joshua is said to have pro- 
longed the day. or as it is expressed, commanded the 
sun to stand still, to complete their defeat ; he over- 
took these kings and hung them at the entrance of a 
cave where they had taken refuge. Jabin, king of 
Hazor, hearing of the discomfiture of so many chiefs 
of the nation, collected together all the tribes of the 



Canaanites, and endeavoured to withstand the destmc- 
tion which, alike threatened them all. Jobab the king 
of Madon, and the king of Shimron, of Achshaph, the 
kings on the north of the mountains, and those in the 
plains south of Cinneroth, and in the valley, and on 
the borders of the Dor on the west, the Amorite, the 
Hittite, the Perizzite, the Jebusite and the Hivite, and 
the Canaanites generally, all confederated together 
against Israel. 

This army, according to Josephus, 1. 5. c. 1. con- 
sisted of 300,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 20,000 armed 
chariots. They encamped at Beroth, a city of the 
upper Galilee, near the waters of Merom. Here, Josh- 
ua having marched 60 miles in fire days, came upon 
them by surprise, and completely routed them ; and 
Josephus says, " such a number was slain as could not 
be believed by those that heard it." The Anakims, 
whom we have heretofore spoken of as a fierce and 
barbarous race inhabiting some of the mountains of 
Canaan, were also invaded and cut off; and thus by 
degrees the greatest part of the land of Canaan fell 
into the hands of the Israelites to whom it had been 
" promised" years before. 

The land of Canaan was then divided by Joshua 
into lotSj for the accommodation of the tribes of Israel. 
After this division, the Canaanites that were left, hav- 
ing remained unmolested for about twenty years, were 
again hunted, out and slain by thousands wherever 
they could be found. Adonibezek, who had caused 
the thumbs and great toes of seventy Canaanite kings 
to be cut off, and compelled them to eat meat under his 
table like dogs, was himself taken by the Jews and 
subjected to the same punishment. Sisera, who -had 
expected to crush Israel under the wheels of his cha- 
riots of Iron, of which according to some, he had nine 
hundred in his army, though the authority is doubt- 
ful, was put to flight, and perished by the hand of a 
woman, who drove a nail into his temples. With Si- 
sera and Jabin, perished the hopes of the unfortunate 
Canaanites. Driven from every quarter 1>y the invad- 
ing Israelites, and subjected to slavery wh^n overtaken, ' 
they had no peace either in flight or submission. To 
complete their misfortunes they were attacked in Ge- 
zer, one of their last resorts, by Pharaoh ; and doubt- 
less without the least provocation. That city was 
burnt and the inhabitants murdered.- Thus opposed by 
the Israelites on the one hand, and the power of Egypt 
on the other, the remnants of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites were scattered and 
destroyed. Some were buried under the ruins of their 
cities, which others had abandoned filled with rage 
and indignation. Some travelled into Africa, and set 
tied there, erecting a monument in memory of the ea- 
lamities which had driren them from their native 
place. In their way ihithw they are supposed to have 
seized on lower Egypt, where they erected monarchies, 
which has induced some to think them the Phosnician 
pastfws who lorded it so long over Egypt They were 
at last driven farther westward into Africa. 

Others of the Canaanites formed settlements on the 
sea coast, where commerce and their improvements in 
navigation and the useful arts rendered them celebrated 
by the name of Phonicians, A small part of them 
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rMMinvd^ by the p«rmissioB of their eonqneron, io the 
ftountiy ^ieh was formerly theirs. 

^^o country f*^ says Anquetll, ," was ever subjected 
to so .many successive divisioas as the land of Canaan. 
Under its first inhahitaata it contained kingdoms ; an- 
der the Jews, tribes ; under the Babylonian conquerors 
and others, provinces ; under the Idumean kings, te- 
trarchies* and toparchies,! subject to the Rpmans; 
under the Mamelukes, scattered cities without any 
connexion in their goyemment ; under the Crusaders, 
one kingdom; and lastly, under the Turks, if we ex- 
cept some maritime districts, it is almost uninhabited. 
It must be confessed the country of Canaan would 
have nothing remarkable, if it had not been the habi- 
tation of a people who placed their happiness in its 
possession, and who never speak of it but with trans- 
port ; if it had not been the scene of the principal mys- 
teries of our religion : and lastly, if Christian Europe 
by pouring forth its troops, at the time of the crusades, 
on this small part of Asia, had not rendered it famous. 
Its limits, and consequently its extent, have varied in 
different ages ; and few of its parts have preserved 
their primitive names. As the tribe of Judah was the 
most numerous and warlike, the subdued nations were 
accustomed to call their conqueronis Jews, and their 
country Judea.*^ 



PALESTINA. 
This country was not celebrated during this period, 
for any thing more than the advantages which the 
Philistines its inhabitants, frequently gained over the 
Israelites. These two nations were continually at 
war with each other. Samson was raised up to con- 
tend against the formidable Philistines. • Gifted with 
more than ordinary human strength, he killed thou- 
sands of their youth, took Ascalon, carried away the 
gates of Gaza on his shoulders, and burnt their har- 
vests. When made prisoner by them he soon after 
shook dowpa a temple, and buried great numbers of the 
Philistines together with himself, in the ruins. Among 
the successes of the Philistines over the Israelites 
they took thp ark of the covenant from them and all 
their arms, and all the means oi manufacturing any, 
not even suffering a smith to remain among them. 
But David, who killed the giant Qoliah with a stone 
from his sling, afterwards led on the Israelites to many 
glorious victories over the Philistines in return. ^ The 
Philistines afterwards regained their superiority in a 
great battle, in which Saul was killed^ David re- 
venged the defeat of the Israelites ; and other kings of 
Israel subjected them to their yoke, which, however, 
they soon shook oS, and were never entirely subdued. 
At length, as if the destinies of these two people were 
continually to balance each other, after baring mutu- 
ally exhausted their strength, they passed together un- 
der the dominion of the Assyrians^ and the nation of 
the Philistines was lost." 

* A Tetrarehj is the government of the inirth part of a pre- 
viaee. 

t A Toparchy is the govemment of a parttcnlar rsgion« as a 
eooaty, dty, town* Ac. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

AMERICAN MONKEYS. 

The most distinguished of the American anonkeva 
are the Sapajons. They are comprised under tne 
soientifick term Ateleb, a ^enus formed by M. Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire, and presenting numerous and remaric- 
able modifications of oiganick structure, which readily 
distinguish them from all other groups of quadrama- 
nes. The most prominent characters of the genua 
consist in their lonff, attenuated, and powerfuUy pre- 
hensile tails; fore-hands either entirely depHvea of 
thumbs, or having only a very small rudiment of that 
organ ; and their dental system, which, like that of all 
the American quadrumanes, consists of two m<^ 
teeth in each jaw, one on each side, more than are 
found either in man, or in the kindred genera of the old 
world. The- first and last of these modifications are 
common to the ateles and other American genera; 
the second is shared with them only by the eoldbi^ a 
small African senus, consisting only of two species, 
neither of which has been observed bv any zoologist 
since the days of PennanL and with wnose other char- 
acters we are very imperiectly acquainted. The ate- 
les are further distinguished by their small round heads, 
cxnpulent bodies, and remarkably long slender limbs, 
which characteristicks giving these animals much of the 
general appearance of a spider, have procured for them 
the appellation of spider'fnonkeys. by which they are 
commonly known. Like all the otner quadrumanes of 
the new world, they are destituteofcheek pouches and 
callosities, characters which approximate them in some 
measure to the real apes. The skull of the ateles is 
rounder and the brain larger than in the common mon^ 
keys; the forehead also is more elevated, and the 
muzzle less prominent. The eyes are widely sepa^ 
rated from one another by the oase of the nose ; the 
nostrils open laterally, and are separated bv a thick 
cartilaginous partition ; the ear only differs rrom that 
of man in having no inferiour looe; the mouth is 
small ; the lips thin and extensible ; and the hair gen- 
erally long, coarse, and of a glossy appearance. 

But the organs of locomotion chiefly distinguish the 
ateles. The an teriour extremities, in particular, are 
by their length and the slendemess of their form out 
of all proportion with the other parts ; they are in gen- 
eral, as above observed, destitute of thumbs ; or if 
some species are provided with this oigan, it is only 
in a rudimentary form, and consists merely of a flat 
nail, or at most of a single joint. On the posteriour ex- 
tremities, on the contrary, the thumb is larp;ely develop 
ed, placed far back towards the heel, and is completely 
opposable to the fingers. Bat these animals possess, 
in their long and muscular tail, an organ of prehen- 
sion much more powerful than the other extremities ; 
it executes, in fact, all the functions of a fifth limb, 
though probably on account of its distance from the 
seat of sensation* it is not endowed with a rery deli- 
cate sense of touch. For six or seven inches from the 
point it is naked and callous on the under surface ; 
and it is by this portion that the animal hangs sus- 
pended from the branches, or swings itself from tree 
to tree with an ease and Telocity almost incredible. 

Their entire organization is adapted exclusively to 
an arboreal life ; on the earth nothing can be more 
awkward and embarrassed than their motions. They 
trail themselves alon^ with a slow and vacillating gait, 
sometimes using their long .fore-arms as crutches, ana 
resting upon their half-closed fists whilst they project 
the body and hind-legs forward; at other times 
walking m a crouching position on the hind legs only, 
balanced by the long arms and tail, whjch are elevated 
in front and rear respectively, and always ready to 
take advantage of any object by which to avail them- 
selves of their natural powers of progression. But in 
proportion to their embamfanaiit on a plain lurfaoa 
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mutually auppoit one auoiher in danger, beat and ex- 
pel the less tarourablf organized sakU from the vici' 
oily of tl'eii eantonmenis, and exercise « perfect ty- 
taiuiy orer ail the other arboreal mammala of their 
neijinbouihood. Though leaves and wild fruits coid- 
poge the jvincipol pert of their food, yet they do not 
lejeci flesh, but hunt afler insecla end the egga mi 
young of birds, and are even mid to adopt the slrata- 
gemofSshing for crabs with their long tails. They 
are exceedingly intelligent, easily domesticated, and 
■oon beeame *Iiongly attached to ttiose who treat ihem 
kindly : they exhibit none of the petulance and inaa- 
liable curiosity of the common monkeys; their charac' 
Mr, on the contrary, is ^ve, and approaches even to 
melancholy ; but if iheir nassions are less violent, and 
more difficult to excite, their affections are infinifely 
stronger; and if they are without the amusing tricks 
of the . monkeys, so likewise are they without tlieir 
fickleness and mischief. 

Dampier relates, that when a troop of ateles hare 
occasion to pass any of the larger rivers of South Ame- 
rica, they select a sitnaiion in which (he trees are 
highest and project farthest over the stream ; then 
mounting to the topmost branches, they form a long 
chain by grasping une another's tails successively. 
This chain being allowed to hang freely at the lower 
end, whilst it is suspended from tlie lop, is put in tno' 
tion, and succesaively swung backwaras and forwards 
till It acquires an impetus sufficient to carry it over 
to the opposite bank. When this is accomplished, 
the animal at the lower end catches the first branch 
which comes within his reach, and mounts to the high- 
est, where, as soon as he is firmly attached, the other 
end of.ihe chain is permitted to swing, and thus the 
whole troop are passed oTcr. The ateles, as well in- 
deed as all the other American quadmmanes, are es- 
teemed aa an article of food bjr the Dative Indians; 
and even Europeans, whom curiosity or necessity has 
induced to taste it, report their flesh to be while, juicy, 
•ud agreeable. The only thing disgusting about it is 
a strong resemblance which the whole body, and par- 
licnlarly the head and hands, bear to those of a young 
infant. Nor is it without being strongly disposed to 
question the nature of the act, that European sports- 
men, utiaccustomed to shooting monkeys, witness for 
the first time the dying stni^les of these animals. 
Without uttering a ooraplaint, tley silently watch the 
blood as il flows from ine wound, from time to time 
turning their eyes upon the sportsman with an ex- 
pression of reproach which cannot be misinterpreted; 
some .traveller! tiven go so far as to assert that the 
companions of the wounded individual will not only 
aasisl him lo climb beyond the reach of further dan- 
ger, but will even chew leaves and apply them to the 
wound for tbe purpose of stopping the hemorrhage. 
The following siwcies of ateles have been distinguish- 
ed and characterized by naturalists and travellers : 

1. The Quota (A. panUcaa, Geoff ) or, as the French 
wiite it, coaita, is a large species, covered with long 
coarse hair, of a glossy black colour; the belly is pro- 
tuberant, the head small and round, the limbs long and 
slender, the fore-hands entirely deprived of thumbs, the 
tail robust and powerfii], the eyea and cheeks deeply 
sunk, and the face copper colour. On ' the back and 
outsidea of [he limbs toe hair is very long and thick, 
but the belly and inner pans are nearly naked. Tbe 
hair of tbe head is directed downwards, and the ears, 
concealed beneath it, differ from those of the human 
species osly in having no inferiour lobe. This species 
is very common in the woods of Surinam and Brazil. 
It is active and inteilLgeit, and unites considerable 
pfudence and penetration to great gentleneai of dispo- 
sition. They go in large companies, and when they 
meet with a man or any animal which is strange to 
thwD, come down to the lower bianche* of the tiees to 



examine then, Mod bariig aatiafiad tliwrariogivf, b^n 
to pelt them with sticks, and endea«ou to fiigbtes 
them away. They cannot leap, hut exhibit the most 
surprising agility in swinging from Iret to tree. Acos- 
ta, in hia flurfory of the West Indiet, relates tbe follow- 
ing anecdoM of a qoata which bekmged to the Gov 



[THE QDATA- Ateles DnniscuB.) 
emoar of Carthagena : — ' They sent him,' says he, ' *a 
the tavern for wine, putting the pot in one bind ani* 
the money in the other; they coold not possibly gel 
(he money out of his hand before his pot was folfof 
wine. If any children met him in tbe street, and 
threw stones at him, he would set his pot doivn and 
cast stones against the children, till he had aasared his 
way, then would he return lo carry home his poL And 
what is more, although be was a good bihbn of wine, 
yet he would never touch it till leave was given him.' 

2. The Chuva {A. marginatum, Geoff.) closely re- 
sembles the quata in physiognomy, siza, aad propor- 
tions ; the quality end colour of the hair are also the 
same in botli, except that the face of the chuTa is aar- 
rounded with a riin of while, which, on the lorekeod 
particularly, ia broad, and diieeied upwards, so aa to 
encounter the haii of the occiput, and form alow crest 
on the top of the head. The hair of the- fore-arm is 
directed partially towarda the elbow ; like that of the 
body il is long and coarse, and though perfectly black, 
has not tbe glossy appearance of the quala's covering. 
The face is nearly naked, and tan-coloured ; ihepelms 
of the hand«, soles of the feet, and callous part of the 

' iolei black, and the whole skin beneath the 



hair appears to be of the same hue. According ti 
Humboldt, wjio discotrered the species on the bank^ ol 

the Amazon, the male and female differ in the colour ot 



the circle which surrounds tbe face, and which he de- 
scribes as yellow in the former and white in the latter. 
A young male examined by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
did not present this difference ; but, as in many other 
instances, it is probable that the youne nieles of this 
species have at Hist the colours of the female, and 
that it is only on attaining their adult state thai they 
aasnme thoae marks which distinguish their sex- Ii 
appears also thai inilivlduBla differ considerably in the 
extent as well as the colour of this circle. The speci- 
mens described by MM- Humboldt and Geoflror had 
it eniirely surrounding the face ; that examined by M. 
F. Cuvier, had only the hair of the cheeks aniJ the 
forehead white ; and, finally, there is at present a fe- 
male in the gardens of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
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dM, in irtiieli Am htiM part b)ms diStn f» oblmr 
fn>m [h« rest ofthe h«*d. In this individaal tte hsii 
of the forehead ia much shorter and mora thjoif scat- 
tered tban on other parte : it coreie the whole extent 
of (he forehead, Is niraed upwavds, and i» of a mlverf 
mf colour, whilst IBM of the Ennroandinff parts is 
deep bluclt. The dispoailion aBd mamiers dijfer in no 
respect from (hose of the quata. 

3. The Caymi (A. aler, F*, Cay.) ia considered by 
MM. GtfofiV«7 and DesmaresI as a Tatiet; of the qua- 
ta ; bnt M. P. Oarier, from ebserratioDs made apon' 
the IWiag animal, has teeoKBised and described it as a 
distiacc species. It mnsE nowever be confessed, that 
it approacnea so nearly to the quata as to render far- 
ther observations necessary to determine the question 
of their specified difference. The size, form and cot- 
oor are the same in both, and the only marked distinc- 
tion reported by M. Curier ftonsisls in the colour of 
the face, which is black in the cayou and copper-col- 
oured in the quala. ' The hair,' says M, Corier, ' h 
long, and of a harsh silky quality. It is rather shorter 
on the head and tail than on the rest of the body, 
where it falls backwards in the ordinary way, but on 
the head it is direeied forward, and falls over the tkceJ 



] -•« thm- A. mUmaOtttt (AmC) of wfaieb we u« 
' UBM^atttted IrMi <he ^aaflVa' ladMn iwm«, i* atao b 
diMimt species.' Tb« Wd^> Msmbch, awl tail an 
bhi;h,'^ovdBrt: hvowB, on iKsuperionr euifaoe; tke^ 
imBrnal faee of the atnts- and fore-acms as fiu- as the 
wrists, and of liie thighs and legs, the under stufacB 
of the tail, the throat, brMst, belly, and sides of the 
hips, ere white ol-silTery gray ; ihe shoulders are yel- 
lowish gray, and the reinaioder of the upper parts ot 
the body, as weJI as the whiskers, are pure gray ; the 
foie-hands and the naked part of the tail are black, as 
are also the f«ce, the chbeka, and the under half of the 
nose ; bnl round the mouth and eyes is flesh coloured. 
The hair is uniformly of a silky quality ; that on the 
black and white parts is of the same colcur throughout, 
but on the gray parts it is annulated with alternate 
lings of blaci and while. This species, as well aa 
all those hitfaeilo described, is entirely deprived of the 
fore thumb, and does not even eihibit a rudiment at 
that organ. Only a single individual has been ob- 
served alive ; its manneis are the same as those «f the 
ateles in general, but its habitat has not been definitely 
determined. A specimen preserved in the Museum 
of the Jardin des Planies presents a distribution of 
colours which differs in some degree from what is 
hete described ; but it is not improbable that the difier- 
ence arises in a great measure fjom the fading which 
naturally lakes place in the colonrs of skins which 
have been long mounted and exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, if indeed it be more than an accidental 
(n* individual diatinction. 
6. The A. Arachnoidet, or Brown Quata, a 



[THE auaiUONDA. Ateles Belidiub.I 
4. The Mariimitida, (A, Belxdnd), Oeoff.) has the 

7 of the head, the back, sides, and exlernol surface 
the extremities black, and ail the under parts, the 
cheeks, throat, breast, belly, inside of the limbs, and 
under surface of ibe tail for its first half, white with a 
slight shade of yellow. The naked parts are violet 
block, except immediately about the eyes, which are 
surrounded by a flesh-coloured circle. This species, 
according to Humboldt, replaces the common quata in 
Spanish Guayana, where it ii extremely common, and 
is eaten bv the Indians. ' It is,' says this celebrated 
traveller, 'an animal very slow in its movements, and 
of a gentle, melancholy, and timid character ; if it oc- 
casionally biles, it does so only in its fits of lerrour. 
The marimondaa unite in great companies, and form 
Ihe most grotesque groups. All their attitudes an- 
nounce the eitiemily of sloth. I have fi^nenllv seen 
them, when exposed to the lieat of a tropical sun, 
throw their heads bacltv»ards, torn their eyes upwards, 
bend their arms over their backs, and remain motion- 
iesa in this extraordinary position for many hours to- 
gether.' The young of this species appear to hare 
the ui>per parts of the body mixed slightly with gray, 
bat this mixture sradoally disappearsas it grows to- 
wmrds maturity, till the adult animal presents the uni- 
form black above and white below, as already de- 
scribed. 



's and appearance of the 






form reddish brown colour. This species, when full 
grown, measures rather better than two feet in length ; 
the tail is about a couple of inches longer than the 
body ; the fore legs are one foot nine inches long, the 
hind legs one fool eight, and the hand sis inches. 
The hair is short, fine, and soft, and that of the fore- 
head is directed backwards, contrary lo what is usually 
observed in the other allies ; Ihe back and upper parta 
of Ihe body, are, ffenerally speaking, well furnished, 
but the breast, belly, and groins are nearly naked, ot 
at least but sparingly covered with scattered hain, of a 
longer and coarser quality than those on other parts ; 
the root of the tail is raiher thick and bushy, but it is 
gtadnally attenuated towatds the point, and, for the 
last ten inches, naked underneath. The general col- 
our is uniform chestnut-brown, the first of these colours 
becoming clearer and more intense upon the head, 
and mote especially rouiid the eyes : the forehead ia 
bordered by a circle of stiff coarse black hairs, beneath - 
which a semicircle of light silvery gray passes over 
the eyes, in the form of brows, and becomes gradually 
more and more obscure, till it is finally lost in the uni 
form reddish brown of the temples. The face is na 
ked and flesh-coloured, the under parts of the body of 
a silvery gray slightly tinged witfi yellow, with the 
iception of the abdomen, which, as well as the inner 
urfece of the thighs, and the naked stripe underneath 
the tail, are of a Bright red colour. The manners and 
habits of this species are unknown in its native forests: 
those which have been observed in a state of confine- 
ment exhibited all the gentleness and listless apathy 
of character which distinguish the ateles from the 
common monkeys of South America, as eminently aa 
they do the gibbons of the Indian isles from the other 
quadrnmanea of the Old World. Except in the total 
want of the liiumb on the onteriour extremities, the A. 
Arnchnoide* approaches very nearly lo the following 
species, and appears, indeed, to be intermediate be- 
tween It and the eaaunun qnata, 

7. The Mono, orMiriki (A. hypoianthu*, Kubl) in 
habits the fbresti in the tnterioor of Brazil, and, as hah 
just boen obaened, appioaches very nearly lo the A 
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allowed them, which is jnnseBled io a commissioner 
appointed by the Government ibr mdciBg .tities, who 
immediately orders a surrey, and upon its return, makes 
a deed to the settler and the title passes direct from the 
state to him. The law allows & married man to have 
not exceeding a Sitio. equal to 4428 English acres ; 
and a single man with one fourth that quantity, with a 
privilege of extending it to a Sitio when he gets mar- 
lied ; and a foreigner marrying a Mexican woman is 
entitled to one third more. On receiving the deed from 
the Commissioner the colonist takes aiv oath to sup- 
port the constitution and laws of the country, by which 
two acts he becomes a citizen. There is no tax on 
land nor on any other property, and the emigrants are 
allowed to introduce all articles for their own use free 

of duty. 

New- York ^jnoriouL 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION. 

Parents are the natural guardians of their children. 
To you is committed#the protection and education of 
those whom God has given yoa ; and you will be ac- 
ceuntabie for the faithfulness or imfaithfulness in 
which you perform this duty. You have strong obli- 
gations and high duties to society, to your country, and 
to your friends: but much stronger, and infinitely 
higher ones to yourselves, to your children, and your 
Creator. Every man and woman has the care or his 
or her own heart and ways, and the hearts and ways 
of those who are helpless and ignorant, but yet com- 
mitted to their trust. Parents may receive liberty and 
protection from government — they may receive com- 
forts and enjoyments from society ,---DUt from these 
sources they can receive but little aid in the primal ed- 
ucation of their children. This is a work which be- 
longs to them exclusively. To parents is entrusted 
the infant mind when it begins its immortal career. 

But, from the auppoeed msensibilxty and incapacity 
of the child, during the three or four first years of its 
existence, parents often neglect the education, or the 
formation of the character, at that early but susceptible 
age. Many parents seem not to observe, that the in- 
fant commences acting and learning from the firat 
moment of its existence. They see not that every 
look from its m(Hher, ever^ notice from its father, every 
animate and inanimate object which gets its attention, 
every sound and tone or voice, and family circum- 
stance, are forming a character in the child, making 
impressions which will control and endure, and giving 
some kind of an education, either good or bad, which 
will influence the after-life. 

Parents who dp nor perceive the wakeful attention 
and deep susceptibilities of early childhood, are not 
careful how they order their own conduct before their 
oi&pring, nor are they guarded in their Expressions, — 
and thus insensibly form a character which all their 
after-instruction and good example will never change. 
Parents should know the capacities of their children, 
— ^ascertain what passion or propensity is acquiring 
undue strength, and how far the .child is capable of 
receiving wholesome restraint and moral instruction. 
They should see that circumstances, apparently for- 
tuitous, often have mat influence ; if not carefully 
observed and diligently counteracted, they will give to 
the early character a strong bias, which will be un- 
happy in its tendency. 

The mother has the whole education of her child- 
ren till they are three or four years old. During this 
time she may stamp a character which will remain 
through life. She may so moderate the passions, re- 
strict the appetites, correct the desires, and obtain such 
a government over the child's mind and a£&ctio&s. as 
to form the most decided character. After the child 
commences going to school, much of its time is still 
spent with its parents. The duties of parents are re- 
lieved by the teacher but a short time. The watchfnl- 
itofs and care of the parent, at this period, when the 



child is meeting with new comiMoiolis, new mod«ft of 
goremment, and an increased nmnber of objectsj 
which are exerting a stroas influence, shbuld be great* 
er than befom. £ven if the privilege of a school be 
ei^oyed^ the education of the children belongs, in a 
great degree, to the parent. By the parent, it must be 
.comihenced, carried forward, and completed. 

Parents leave the educatiooi of their children too 
much with the schoolmaster. You appear to think, 
that providing your offspring with food and clothing is 
all that is required of you : the education, the forma- 
tioii of the character, yon say, belongs to the teacher. 
This cannot be so. x our example, companions, opin- 
ions, and expressions, will all unite with the teacher's 
instructions. You should, instead of trusting all to 
the teacher, co-operate with him, unite your labours 
with hisp and ascertain the influence or the teacher • 
and the influence of the school upon the child. Do 
not speak unfavourably of the teacher before your 
children, but teach them to love the instructer and the 
schopl-room, and at all times to be obedient. * If your 
children are under ffood government at home, it will 

freatlv aid the teacher in managing them at school ; 
ut, it the government at home is bkd, it will be dif- 
ficult for the instructer to control their conduct, or es- 
tablish any government over them during their school 
hours. You often complain of the defective govern- 
ment of the teacher, yet do not perceive that the chil- 
dren are under no restraint at home. Yon, perhaps, 
have indulged them in every whim and desire ; sub- 
dued but few of their vicious inclinations ; suffered 
them to grow op disobedient and inattentive; and 
now, how can you expect the teacher to bring them 
under an orderly, respectful behaviour at school ? Do 
not find fault with the teacher, till you have examined 
your own government, and ascertained how far you 
nave fitted them for obeying or disobeying others. 
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THE RAINBOW, OR IRIS. 

Nature, in all the varied aspects of her beauty, ex- 
hibits nothing more attractive than this phenomenon. 

Among the Hebrews this appearance was denoted 
by a word, which signifies the "Bow of God ;" and 
among the Greeks, by one signtlying '^ Daughter of 
Wonder." It never takes place but when a cloud, op- 
posed to the shining sun, dissolves in rain, from which 
It follows that to observe this spectacle the back ot 
the spectator must be turned towards the sun. Fre- 
quently there are two bows o\ arches ; an inner one, 
in which the colours are more vivid, and an outer one 
in which they are paler. Each exhibits the same se- 
ries of colours, as the image produced by the prism, 
namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet ; but red is the uppermost colour in the intenour 
bow, and violet in the exteriour bow. Both the bows 
depend, though with some difference, upon the refrac- 
tion ot light combined with its refiection; and they 
are never seen btit when the incident rays form, with 
the emer^fent rays, angles of certain magnitudes. The 
rays of light which render the inner bow visible are 
conveyed from the sun to the eye by two refractions, 
and one reflection ; and those which show the outer 
bow. by two refractions and two reflections. The 
rain DOW had been often' seen, and for ages had excited 
both adffiiration and surprise, before any rational 
method of accounting for it b'ad been proposed. The 
priests of some of the tincient idolaters always prefer- 
red the wood on^ which the rainbow bad appeared to 
rest for the bnmiog of their sacrifices^ vainly supposii^g 
that this wood had a perfume peculiarly agreeable to 
their deities. At length, Keplcfr^ who lived in the 
sixteenth century, supposed that it might arise from 
the refraction of the sun's nys upon entering the rain- 
drops ', ftiid Antonio de Dominis, a Dalmatian bishop^ 
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THE RAINBOW, OR IRIS. 



improvitig opOD Kepler's hint, mcceeded, in a gieU 
de^ee ia his attempt to explain the rainbow philoso- 
pbicBlly.' He imiiHted the phenomeDoa by means of 
a glass globe, which showed that the rays of li^ht 
were reflected as well as refracted. DesCaites un- 
proved his statement and gave, in general, more pre- 
cision to the mode o[ tracing the progress of the rays. 
And, lastly, Newton added the degree of accuracy that 
was wanting, by analyzing the distribution of the col- 
ouiing^hich is the main principle of this phenome- 
non. The accompanying figure and explanation will 
show how, upon tnis theory, the whole^ is accoanied 



for. 
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Sjr bow, let B F be two drope of the 
let S a be a raj^ of Ikht falling on the 
■ from whence it is re&cted fltst to e, 
necied to £, whence it is a second time 
.... the eye, sniipose at O. In like manner, 
the same thing happens in the upper part of this bow. 
in the drop F. The angle C B, 40° 2',i» the great- 
est in which the most refrangible rays can, after one 
reflection, be refracted lo the eye ; and therefore all 
the drops in the tine O E send the most refrangible 
rays most copionsly to the eye, and thereby strike the 
senses with the deepest violet colour in that region. 
In like manner, the angle C O F, 40° 17', is the greal- 
est in which the least refrangible rays can, after one 
refleclioo, be refracted to the eye ; and, therefore, all 
those' least refrangible rays come most copiously to the 
eye in the line 5 F, and strike the senses with the 
deepest red in that region. By reason of the inter- 
mediate degrees of rcfrangibility of rays coming from 
the drops between E and F, the space between E and F 
is painted with proper intermediate colours, and, there- 
fore, the whole face of the bow will be tinged with all 
the colonrs in Iheirnaturalorder.namely, violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange. Tea, and red from B pro- 
ceeding to F. 

The phenomena of the upper or eiteriour bow Q,H D 
are thus produced : let G and H be two drops in the 
extreme pans of it ; let S G be a ray falling on the 
drop in Q, whence it first refracted to n, from thence 
it ia first reflected to F, from F it is a second time re- 
flected to g, and from g it is e second time refracted 
to the eye, at O. The same ia to be understood in the 
tipper drop H; hence the angle C O g;. 90° 42*, is 
the leaat angle in which the least refrangiUe nya can 
Vm. II. 34 



afler two reflections, be refiacted lo the eye; and, 
therefore, the drops in the line O g, shall strike the 
eye with the ileepest red, and the angle C H, 54° 2Sf, 
is the least angle, in which the most refrangible rays, 
aller two reflections can emerge out of the drops ; and, 
therefore,' those rays come most copiously from ihe 
drops in the line O H, and strike the senses with the 
deepest violet in that region. And, by the same rea- 
soning, the drops between G H strike the senses with 
the inteimediaie coloure ; aiid so the colours in the 
whole width in the upper how lie in this order from G 
to H, namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violetj contrary to the order of those in the lower bow. 
The colours in the outer bow are fainter than those 
of the iuteiiour one, because the laysof light are twice 
reflected in the drops of the former, but only once in 
those of the oilier, tne light becoming fainter by every 
reflection. The appearance of rainbows is always cir- 
cular, and allof Jhe same apparent dimensions, be- 
cause no bow can be produced but under angles of the 
same magnitudes ; but different portions are seen at 
difierent tunes, on account of the varying altitudes of 
the sun. When that luminary is in the horizon, half 
the bow is visible, but less when he is higher. In the 
winter, the how may be seen at any time of ihe day; 
but it IS invisible some parts of the day in summer, 
that is, whenever the altitude of the sun is greater than 
47i degrees. 

Besides the ordinary rainbows, there are othen oc- 
casionally noticed, as the lunar bow, occasioned by 
the moon ; the marine bow, which appears at sea in - 
the water which the wind carries ofi' tbe tops of the 
waves, of which many are seen together, and have 
their curved parts turned towards the sea, and their 
, ends upwards ; the terrestrial bow, which is caused by 
the refraction of the sun's rays in drops of dew on the 
grass, change their place with the beoolder, have the 
convex parts next the. eye, and are of different cnrres 
according to the height of the sun. 



THC METEORS, 

The New Haven Daily Herald 

written by Professor Olmsiead, of Tale CoIIm 
which it IS stated, that the phenomenon of "n 
■tan" retonted on the mwning of the 19th of NOTeoi- 
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ber, though in a fonn so much less imposing, than that 
of the last year, that many persons who were on the 
wa:ch were not sensible of its occurrence. He stales 
however that it did occur, and was attended by some 
remarkable peculiarities, though the presence of the 
moon, until about 4 o'olock in the morning, permitted 
only the larger meteors to be seen. 

The number of the meteors was smaller than last 
year, thouffli much above the common average. At 
>one o'clocK, a fireball of unusual splendour blazed 
forth in the east, like a signal, and they were subse- 
qaenily se:?n to fall, at a pretty uniform rate, until ;he 
light of day was far advanced. Some fell in the 
southwest, and a few in the northwest, but by far the 
greaier number were in the eastern hemisphere. 

The meteors appeared as before, to radiate from a 
common centre, in the constellation of Leo, and Avhere- 
ever they Tell, their line of direction, if continued, 
would pass through that point. The radiant point 
was a little northward and westward of ^ the place it 
occupied last year; and this point was, not observed to 
vary in position for at least three hours ; thus corres- 

I ponding to the conclusions respecting the radiant of 
a^t year, from which it was inferred that the source 
of the meteors was beyond the influence of the earth's 
rotation, and consequently beyond its atmosphere. — 
Tip» meteors in general fell in arcs of great circles ex- 
tending from the radiant point, but four were seen to 
a:jcend from it One shot from Procyon toward the 
radiant; and three moved slowly in a horizontal di- 
rection from west to east, south of Orion and Canis 

The Zodiacal Hght began to appear at 4 o'clock, and 
extended itself from the horizon upward, terminating 
near the place whence the meteors emanated. Pro- 
• fessor Olinstead considers this as confirming his sug- 
gestion, made last year, that the shower of meteors is 
derived from the extreme portions of a nebulous body, 
^filich revolves round the sun, and comes to its pheUon 
near the orbit of the earth about the 13th of Novem- 
ber. It was on independent evidence, that the body 
afifording this light, usually called Zodiacal, was in^ 
fetrecj to be the nebulous body itself. At 19 minutes 
past 3 o'clock, a faintly luminous auroral cloud 
branched off from the extreme parts of the luminous 
pyramid and extended itself in a long zone, rounded 
at the vortex, towards the pole (or perhaps the mag- 
netick pole ;) starting near Ilegulus, stretching across 
the head of Leo Minor, and terminating near Theta of 
the Great Bear. It began to fade in five minutes, and 
soon after disappeared. 

Mr. Olmstead concludes by stating one or two facts, 
in order, by comparison \vith the observation of others, 
that the height and velocity of these bodies may be 
estimated. At one minute before 4, meantime, a 
bright meteor in the nonh, with a train, lasted one 
second. Its path was about 15^ in length, at an angle 
of 60° with tlw horizon,, inclining to the west, and ter- 
minating 10° beneath Zeta of the Great Bear. At 
12 minutes past 4. another brilliant one described a 
path of 20° inclinm^f to the west, at an angle of 75° 
with the horizon, and terminating near Beta Bootis, 
lasting at least two seconds: There were two others, 
whose paths were serjjentine, and their light remark- 
ably white, one of which described a path of at least 
of 25°, almost perpendicularly to the horizon, inclin- 
ing to the west, and terminating 6° below Denehola. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE METHOD OP 
FINDING THE LATITUDE OF A PLACR 

Having fixed upon the two circles of position by a 
reference to which the position of a place is to be de- 
termined, it will now be necessary to- explain; how dis^ 
tai^cea ftoa^ leac^ of tUese ciiccles (being the laiitudeft 



and longitudes of places) may be ascertain?^. This 
depends entirely upon the supposition that the earth is 
a spherical body situated in tne middle or centre of 
the concave or noUow sphere of the heavens, and that 
every circle traced upon the globe of the earth has a 
corresponding circle in the heavens. 

We shall begin with the latitude of places. 

Let A be any place upon the earth's surface, and 
suppose in the annexed figure (fig. 5) that Apr qhe 

Fig. 6. 




is the meridian of A passing through f>, the pole of 
the earth, and at ri^ht angles to the equator (^ ^O the 
plane of the paper is the plane of the meridian, O the 
centre of the earth, p O its semi-diameter, to which 
(6 ^,) the equator, is at right angles, H R tne rational 
horizon of A. Then A e, the arc or angular distance 
of A from the equator measured upon the meridian of 
A, is the latitude of A. But e />, or the distance of 
the pole from the equator, is 90°, or a quadrant, and 
A r the distance of A from the point r, where the ra- 
tional horizon meets the surface of the earth. Is also 
90°, or a quadrant. Hence ep is equal to A r ; if 
th/erefore A p^ which is common to both e p and A r, 
be taken awav from each, the remaining quantities A e 
and » r will oe equal ; and as A e is tl^ latitude of A, 
it follbws that (p r^ or ike height of the pole aAove 
the horizon is equal to the latitude of the place. 

Again, A j9 is the distance of the pole from A: and 
as A e is the latitude of A, and p e is 90°, A p is the 
difference between 90o and the latitude, so that if A p 
be known, A e, or the latitude, is found, by substracting 
A p from 90°. A p, is called the complement of the 
latitude, or the co-taiitude. 

Again, A ^ is 90°, and. therefore, A e being the lat- 
itude, ^ c is the co-latitude, — h «, being the height qf 
the eqtuUor above the horizon; so that if h e he 
known, the latitude is found by substracting he 
from 90°. 

It appears, then, that if we can find any one of the 
above lour arcs, viz., A e, pr, Ap, Ae, the latitude of 
A will be known : and the mode of detetmining these 
arcs, is by measuring similar arcs of corresponding 
circles in the heavens. Let ZPuQ,Hj£ be the 
circle in the heavens which corresponds with the me- 
ridian circle passing through A, and Z, P, R, Q, H, lE^ 
points in the heavens corresponding with A, p, r. o, A, e. 
The attention of Uie geographer is then transferred 
from the consideration of toe several arcs A c, p r, 
Ap,he,to the corresponding arcs in the circle in the 
heavens, ZjEyPE^ ZP, HJE: for if any of these 
be determined m their number of degrees and parts of 
degrees, the latitude is found directly. Thus it is, that 
the geographer depends so much up6n the science of 
astronomy for the solution of the most important geo- 
graphical problems. Persons who are in tne slightest 
degree acquainted with geometry^ or with the most 
simple properties of the circle, will not object to the 
above-mentioned mode of determining the latitude of 
places on the earth by means of corresponding arcs in 
the Ke^vens^ that these corresponding arcs are of dif- 
ferent magnitudes ^ for in computing the latitude, we 
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do not 80 much want the actual adrneasurement and 
linear quantity of the arc of the meridian intercepted 
between the given place and the equator, as the num- 
ber of degrees and parts of a degree which it contains, 
or, in other words, the proportion which this intercept- 
ed arc bears to the whole circumference of the me- 
ridian circle. -And as arcs are (he measures of angles, 
the arcs, Z M and A e, are both measures of .the same 
angle at o ; and, therefore, although thev are unequal 
in magnitude, yet they mutually bear tne same pro- 
portion to the circumference of the circles of which 
they are parts ; that' is, Z ^ contains the same num-* 
ber of degrees as A c ; and as the latitude of a place 
is always expressed in degrees and parts of degrees, 
the number of degrees contained in the arc in the hea- 
vens, Z JE, whicn correspionds with the arc of the me- 
ridian A e, will be the latitude of a. If, after having 
ascertained the latitude in this manner, that is, in de- 
grees and parts of degrees, the actual linear magni- 
tude con tamed in the latitude, or the geographical dis- 
tance between A and the equator measured upon the 
meridian, be required, it may be obtained thus. Let 
an observer at A travel upon the same meridian in a 
direction due. north or due south,(7'. e. from or towards 
the equator,) until the pole star has, with -respect to 
the observer's horizon, oeen raised or sunk one degree 
(which may be known from observation :) then as the 
star is itself stationary, this gain or loss of one degree 
in its station with respect to the horizon, has been 
caused by the observer havin)^ travelled exactly one 
degree, measured upon a meridian of the earih, nearer 
or farther from the north pole. If this space be ac- 
tually measured, the result, expressed in linear meas- 
ure, will five the magnituile of a degree of latitude in 
geographical miles and parts of a mile ; the quantity 
thus found, being multiplied into the number of de- 
grees and parts of a degree, will give the actual linear 
distance between A and the eijuatq;-. The process 
thus conducted is on the supposition that the earth is 
perfectly spherical. A degree of latitude measured in 
this manner contains about sixty-nine miles. 

How the spaces or arcs Z ^, P R, Z P, H ^ in 
the heavens are to be measured by a spectator at the 
snot A on the surface of the earth, is now to be ex- 
plained. This is done by means of observations made 
oy the spectator at A, upon some heavenly body, with 
an instrument adapted for the purpose of measuring 
circular arcs : by these observalions, which are made 
when the heavenly body is either upon the meridian 
of the place or not, the angular distance of the body 
from the zenitli or from the horizon is ascertained. 
Thus if a bs the sun (see Jig, 5.) on the meridian, its 
angular distance a Z from the zenith, (called its zenith 
distance,^ or its angular distance an from the hori- 
200, (called its altitude,) is measured, and ascertained 
in degrees and parts of decrees. 

As, however, A is the place at which these obser- 
vations are made, the angle Z A « is all that can be 
determhaed from observation ; but this angle is not 
the measure of the arc Z a, because A is not the cen- 
tre of the sphere of the heavens; but the angle Z O ^ is 
the proper measure of this arc, since, by the supposi- 
tion, the meridlin circle'and the corresponding one in 
the heavens have the same centre, O ; and it is a well 
known truth in geometry, that the angle Z A « is great- 
er than the angle Z Off by the angle A So. This 
conclusion, expressed in common language, may there- 
fore be stated thus: that a spectator at A, looking upon 
a heavenly bodv at a, will see it lower down in the 
heavens, namely, at ff', or farther removed from the 
zenith point Z, than a spectator situated at the centre 
of the earth, who would, at the same instant of time, 
see the same body at a" ; the difference of the appa- 
rent places which the body, a, will thus occupy in the 
heavens, as seen from the surface of the earth, and as 
seen from the centre, is the angle a' a a^\ which is 
equal to the angle AaO. This angle is formed by 



two lines drawn from the extremities of this earth's ra- 
dius, or. in geometrical language^ is the angle subtend- 
ed by the earth's radius, at the distance of the body a. 
This angle is called j>arallax* of a heavenly body 
and increases the zenith distance of a. It is obvious 
that parallax produces a contrary effect upon Ha, the 
altitude of a, and that as the zenith distance is tn- 
creased by the angle Aff 0. so the horizontal distance 
or altitude is diminiahed oy the same angle. The 
general effect therefore^ of parallax ia to depresa a 
heavenly body. If, however^ the distance of the body 
upon which an observation is made, be so great, that 
it would be seen in exactly the same position in the 
heavens by a spectator at the surface ox the earth, and 
one at the centre^ it is evident that the angle a' a a'' or 
AaO (the parallax) would be so small as to eaet|)8 
observation, and would, to our senses, vanish. This 
is the case with the fixed stars ; but with respect to the 
sun and moon and planets, whose distances are not so 
great, the parallax nas an observable effect upon their 
apparent positions, as they are seen from different parts 
of the* earth's surface, or fiom the earth's surface and 
its centre. And this circumstance raises a necessity 
for correcting the obaerved distances of these heaven- 
ly bodies from the zenith or horizon of a place, in 
order to arrive at the true distance, as they would be 
seen from the earth's centre, and that the respective 
arcs Z a atid H a may be accurately measured. The 
parallax is computed, and given in astronomical tables, 
ror the purpose of making this requisite correction. 

*From a Greek word, a ad thus applied, eignifies simply a 
Aange of place. 



AEROSTATICKS, OR THE ART OP FLYING. 

Thomas Walker, Portrait Painter, Hull, in 1810 
wrote ** a treatise on the art of flying, by mechanical 
means ; with a full explanation of the natural princi- 
ples by which birds are enabled to fly : likewise instruc- 
tions and plans for making a flying car with wings, in 
which a man may sit, and, by working a small lever<| 
cause himself to ascend and soar through the air." 
This treatise was republished in this country in 1814: 
and the American publisher says he was induced to re- 
print it, '^ not from a belief in the importance or prac- 
ticability of becoming aerial voyagers, but from an 
opinion, that the ingenuity of argument, and the in- 
formation it contains, are worthy of notice." We shall 
lay this subject and this author's argument, before our 
readers, with a belief that artificial flying is important, 
practicable and attainable. The scheme may be con- 
sidered by others notably, visionary, and Utopian. So 
was that of sailing in balloons, so was that of Co- 
lumbus in reference to a new continent, and that of 
Robert Fulton in the application of steam to boats and 
vessels, as a propelling power. In affirming our belief 
of the practicability of flying, we are supported by Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Willoughby, De Gusman, Bishop Wilkin, 
Friar Bacon, Reinser, the aforementioned Tom Walk- 
er, and hundreds of others. A few years ago, and 
the scheme of making a passage from New York to 
Albany in ten hours, would have been denounced as 
Utopian as that of flying may be now by the incredulous. 
Yet that has been attained, and there is every proba- 
bility, that Mr. Burden will be able to accomplish the 
same passage in six hours L Reasoning from these 
wonderful improvements in the ease and rapidity of 
transitions upon the surface of the earth, why will not 
the analogy furnish grounds for the belief, that tnm- 
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sitioHs through the atmosphere in a manner analogous 
to the passage of hirds, may he likewise attained 1 A 
pruriency for the novel and the marvellous has perva- 
ded men's minds from the heginning, in all ages and 
countries, hut nevermore thoroughly than at the present 
notahle period. The existing plans for travelling, and 
pleasure excursion^ seem to he however nearly perfect- 
ed ; and we see no other inlet for the inquisitive ci|- 
riosity of the age, than to turn its uneasy eye to the 
consideration of that art which in its perfection prom- 
ises to do for us without labour, what is now accom- 
plished only by immeasurable toil ; and to supersede 
entirely the necessity of using horses and carriages, the 
expense of slow railroads and steam boats, and the 
danger of sea voyages ! If that daring which pro- 
claims that " some things may be done as well as 
others," or that eastern ingenuity, which declares 
'' there is more than one way to the woods" should be 
able eventually to pass our sky in a trackless flight to 
some unexplored clime, demonstrating the perfectability 
of Aerostation, by actual and successful experiment, 
with what enthusiasm should we hail the enterprise I 
With what avidity should we seek to accomplish our- 
selves in that art which would be the consummation 
of our early and devout wishes ! For who from the 
days. of the Conscript fathers, at one time or another, 
has not felt a longing, lingering inclination to- fly ? 
For our part, we hesitate not to confess, that at an early 
period in our personal history, we might have been 
observed attempting to " wing our eagle flight" from 
our father's corn-house stairs with a pair of the largest 
turkey's wings among our good grandmother's collec- 
tion in our hands, and turkey's tails affixed it la Dae- 
dalus to our feet. We acknowledge the experiment 
failed, and our misfortune although not Daedalian, was 
still a caution for the future ; but we might find that 
apology in our youth, which Reinser the 2d did in his 
age ; that, " at that age, we are not well qualified to 
engage in violent corporeal exertions 1" But, because 
of the failure of these premature experiments, we should 
not lose sight of that happy period, which we would 
contemplate as a certainty in the future, when, as the 
famous Bishop Wilkin declares, it will become as com- 
mon to hear a man call for his wings, when going a 
journey, as it is now to call for his boots and spues. 
Relinquishing our own speculations however for the 
present, let us return to Thomas Walker, who treats 
the subject soberly, and reasons plausibly, as will be 
seen. 

Mr. Thomas Walker states that his invention for at- 
taining the art of flying' is founded entirely upon the 
principles of nature. Assuming that the same cause 
will ever produce the same effect, he demonstrates that, 
artificial wings jconstructed on philosophical principles, 
resembling those of birds, large enough, and to be ap- 
plied in the same manner as birds apply them, and with 
sufficient power, will enable a man to fly as well as a 
bird. He then gives a histoty of the science of Aero- 
staticks, relating that De Guzman in 1709, invented a 
machine by which he was able to raise himself 200 feet 
in the air. And, ailer giving an account of the Condor, 
the largest bird of S. America, he proceeds to describe 
the construction and application of the wings of a bird. 



The flrst use of the wings is to expand, and bf fhst 
means to eive the bird a secure hold upon the air oelow 
it, which bold is always in proportion to the dimensions 
of the wings. The tail produces the same effect. We 
see that by means of a pair of wings and a tail duly 
expanded, in a perfectly paanve stait, and aloft in the 
air, without any muscular motion, a bird p»roeures a 
suspending power, which counteracts the specifick grav- 
ity of its body, and prevents its being precipitated to 
the ground ; such is the effect of the winga and tail 
when in a passive state* 

He next takes some notice of the quill feathers. As 
they were intended to swim with in so light and subtle a 
fluid as the air is, it was necessary that they should be 
formed of the lightest materials imaginable; and as 
they were intended to strike upon the ahr with great 
power and rapidity, it was requisite that they should 
possess, in the shafts, great strength wilh elasticity ; it 
was expedient too, that the quill feathers should sepa- 
rate and open, to let th^ upper air pass through the wings, 
to facilitate their ascent, when they are struck upwards ; 
it was also necessary that they should all shut close 
together, forming each wing into a complete surface or 
web, when they are, by the muscular power of the bird, 
forced down, in order to give a more secure hold upon 
the air below, and by that means keep the bird up. 

Now if we do but examine the quill feathers, we 
shall find in the shafts astonishii^ strength with elas- 
ticity, and very little specifick gravity indeed. The webs 
of the quill feathers are broader on one side of the 
shafts than the other, which causes them to open as the 
wings move up, and to shut as they come down, exactly 
answering the purposes alreadv mentioned ; tber^ore. 
we see how wonderfully complete the wings are in al! 
their parts, and how enectually they serve all the uses 
required. « 

He then showsthe application and effect of the wings 
and tail in an active state. — When a bird, by the pow- 
er of its pectoral and deltoid muscles, puts its wings 
into action, and strikes them downwards in a perfectly 
vertical direction upon the air below, that air being 
compressed by the stroke of the wings, makes a resist* 
ance, by its elastick power, against the under side of the 
wines, m proportion to the rapidity of the stroke and 
the dimensions of the wings, and forces the ' bird up- 
wards ; at the same time, the back edges of the wings 
being more -weak or elastick than the fore edges, they 
give way to the resisting power of the compressed air, 
which rushes upwards past the same back edges^ act- 
ing against them with its elastick power, and thereby 
causes a projectile force, which impels the bird for- 
wards ; thus we see that by one act -of the wings the 
bird produces both buoyancy and progression. When 
the tail is forced upwards, and the wings are in action, 
the bird ascends, and forced downwards it consequently 
descends ; but the most important use of the tail is to 
support the posteriour weight of the bird, and to pre- 
vent the vacillation of the whole. 

The following observations upon the wonderful dif- 
ference in the weight of some birds, with their apparent 
means of supporting it in their flight, may tend to re- 
move some prejudices against the plan, from the minds 
of some readers. The weight of the humming bird is 
one drachm, that of the condor not less than four stone ; 
now if we reduce four stone into drachms, we shall 
find the condor is 14,336 times as heavy as the hum- 
ming bird. Yet, by the same mechanical use of Mts 
wings; the condor can overcome the specifick gravity of 
its body with as much ease as the little humming bird. 
But this is not all ; we are informed that this enormous 
bird possesses a power in its wings, so far exceeding 
what IS necessary for its own conveyance through the 
air, that it can take up, and fly away with a whole 
sheep in its ^talons, with as much ease as an eagle 
would carry off, in the same manner, a hare or a rabbiu 
This we may readily ^ive credit to, from the known 
fact of our little kestnl, and the sparrow hawk, fre- 
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dtiently flyinff off with a partridge, which is nearly 
three times the weight ot either of these rapacious 
little birds. 

Let us attend to this subject a Utile further ; let ns 
consider these wings of the condor, which, with a me- 
chanical action alone, produces a power that is capa-' 
hie of carrying tbroueh the air both the bird and the 
6heep. weighing together not less than ten stone, which 
wovld then be 204,000 times the weight of the hum- 
ming bird ! When this is duly considered, with re- 
ference to the plan, what encouragement does it not 
give to prosecnte the art of flying? particularly so, 
when we consider that a man of ten stone weight, in 
a machine weighing two stone will only exceed the 
weight of ihe condor one-fifth part ; this is a mere 
trifle compared with the astohishiog difference there is 
between the humming bird and the condor. 

The condor carries ten stone, with wings of twelve 
feet expansion from tip to tip ; the humming bird car- 
ries one drachm, with three inches expansion; the 
common wren is three times as heavy as the humming 
bird, and has but one inch more or wing ; a pigeon 
weighs sixteen ounces, which is 256 times«s heavy as 
it is, and has only ten times more expansion of wing ; 
the goatsucker is forty times as heavy, and has seven 
times the length of win^. The above are instances 
sufficient to prove that birds' wings are not multiplied 
in their length' In the same proportion with the increased 
weight of their- bodies ; therefore, as a man weighing 
ten stone, and his machine two, will only exceed in 
weight one fifth part of the weight of the condbr and 
his prey ; and as the wings of the cod dor are about 
twelve feet, suppose we make a pair of wings of silk, 
one fifth longer than they are, which will be about four- 
teen feet and a half, he is persuaded they will be found 
amply sufficient, as they will far exceed the progressive 
increase of birds' wingis. 

We thus clearly discover that the addition of a few 
ounces, pounds, or stones,' is no obstacle to the art of 
flying ; the specifick weight of birds avails nothing ; 
for by their possessing wings large enough, and suf- 
ficient power to work them, they can accomplish the 
means of flying equally well upon all the various scales 
and dimensions which we see in nature. . 

Such being afact, in the name of reason and phi- 
losophy, why shall not a man with a pair of artificial 
wings, large enough and with sufficienipower to strike 
them upon the air, be able to produce the same effect ? 

All tne attempts hitherto made in the art of flying, 
by different persons, according to historians, have been 
mere childish whims, not in the least degree calculated 
to insure success ; they each make a pair of detached 
wings, some of silk, some of leather, and some of 
sheet iron, and various other materials *^ they fastened 
them upon their shoulders or arms; thus equipped, 
they placed themselves upon some eminence, such as 
a high tower, or a churcn steeple, then took to their 
wings ; but tew of them were fortunate enough to es- 
cape without some injury. 

It is utterly impossible for a man to fly, with a pair 
of wings fixed to his shoulders or arms. With the whole 
weight of his body hanging down, and depending en- 
tirely OD his pectoral muscles for support. These mus- 
cles in a man, are many degrees too weak to keep ex- 
tended a pair of wings of sufficient expansion to 
effectually counteract the s[>ecifick gravity of his body. 
Let a man suspend the weight of his body, with his 
arms extended, holding to an horizontal bleam by his 
hands, and he will very soon find the insufficiency of 
the strength of his arms^ to support his weight. On 
the plan which we have conceived for flaring, the want 
of strength in the arms is amply provided for. By 
furnishing a man with a car to sit in, the whole weight 
of his body is supported by it, and as he sits much in 
the same manner as if he were rowing a boat, he is 
enabled to bring into action his whole bodily strength, 
which /or exceeds the strength of hu arms only \ and 



by sitting in such a position, his strength can be exert- 
ed with a far greater force than in any other attitude 
whatever ; he at the same time ^ins an additional 
advantage^ in this plan, by exerting his strength upon 
a lever. 

The two greatest requisites for accomplishing the 
art of flying, are these ; flrst^ expansion of wings 
large enough to resist in a sufficient degree, the specifick 
gravity of whatever is attached to them; second, 
strength enough to strike the wings with a sufficient 
force to complete the buoyancy, and give a projectile 
motion to the machine. With these two requisites 
combined, /f^jftn^ must be accomplished. 

Walker made the following experiment, to which 
we call the particular attention of readers ; as it 
positively demonstrates the cause .of the projectile 
motion. He made a pair of small wings, of fine paper, 
and very small slips of wood to keep them extended, 
and fixed on a tail of the same materials, imitating, as 
near as he could, the wings and tail of a bird, when 
expanded in a passive state. He then suspended a 
small weight fzom under them, with a piece of thread, 
exactly in the centre of gravity ; held tnem up as high 
as he could reach, then took away his hand and left 
them flat upon the air, without giving any impulse to 
them whatever ; and by thts weight pressing downwards, 
the air under the wings became in some degree com- 
pressed, and by its reaction against the under side and 
the back edses of the wings, f^^j^ were projected, with 
an oblique descent from one end of the room to the 
other, carrying the weight all thai distance, which, 
without the wins^s being of this particular construction, 
could not have been done. 

This is an experiTnent which any of our readers may 
make trial of, for their own satisfaction and amuse- 
ment ; and that they may be better able to comprehend 
us, we have given a representation of it in the plates. 
Vide plate 3. 

Mr. Walker thinks the following, the only plan upon 
which a flying machine can be constructed. 

Make a car of as light materials as possible, but 
with sufficient strength to support a man in it ; pro- 
vide a pair of wings, of about eight feet each in length, 
let them be horizontally expanded, and fastened upon 
the top edge on each side of the car, with two joints 
each, so as to admit of a vertical motion to the wings, 
which motion may be effected by a man sitting, and 
working an upright lever in the middle of the car; a 
tail, of about seven or eight feet long, and the same 
breadth at its extremity, must be fixed to the hinder 
part of the car, and spread out flat to the horizon in 
the same manner as we see the tails of birds. Vide 
plate 2. 

The grebes, by their manner of flving, evince that 
the most Important use of a bird^s tail is to support the 
posten'our weight of the body ; for the^Creator having 
left the whole of this class of birds, totally destitute of 
any portion of a tail, they are, consequently, always 
seen, when flying, to have their bodies hanging down 
nearly in a perpendicular direction, and sippear to fly 
with ^at difficulty, (vide plate 5;) but this impediment 
in flymff is of little consequence to them, their organ- 
ization being perfectly adapted to their mode of living. 

A coachroaxer is accustomed to make strong work 
with little weight of materials ; he, therefore, would 
be the most proper person to make a machine of this 
kind. The man must sit in the middle, between the 
wings and the tail, so< as to be a little behind the cen- 
tre of gravity, for the purpose of causing a little prepon- 
derance of weight to act upon the back edge of the 
wi6gs ; for if there be not in some degree, more weight 
behind than before, when the compressed air is making 
a resistance against the underside and back edges of 
the wings, where it rushes upwards again, causing a 
great reaction, it would, of course, elevate the hinder 
part of the car too much. 

The wings and the tail should be madfe of silk, very 
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conqMUtfar mvm, wid >t imiJerriou* to the air u pot- 
•ibie. The siik which the wiuKS are foEiaed of, ihould 
be laid oo in *epaiBie broad Mips, and abould open 
to admit the air to pasi through as the winga move up, 
and clote tc^eiber araiD as they come dowo, in the 
■ane OMiuier oa he oas described the action of ihe 
qoiU fralben, io the wioga of birds (ride ^te 3;) 
wihough upon the experimeoi being tned, thumethwl 
SMT bM be foand ao abaolutelf raqoiaita ; fu w« mc 



fifing squimla, baia, butterflies, breiles, fljring fiah, &c. 
with wings formed of compact meiubraDes, all flying 
eieeedingly well. The Madagascar bat has a body 
the ahce of a rabbit, with wiugs four Ibet long, formed 
of eotire membraDes, and although so large, it can &j 
as irell as our tittle naliie bats ; therefore, it is possi- 
ble, that a pair of artificial wiags may be formed widi- 
oul any Talres, and yel answer equally well ; but thic 
can only b« detenoined by actual niiL 



PLAN or THE CAH. 

NaS. nil Tbadiafia or the loft wins, aallieiwoade 
nila whidi foroi (b« lop edioi of the car, and npan which Ihi 
wingaaretobefiiad wilh (wo jotnla tmch. 8 3 TwacraHbcrs 
nie* feet each, holdina liie two ade raila loRatW. 4 Tha nid- 
]Ua rib with ita two end* faatsntd to the tide nila, bending down 

Kthe middle, to aa to fomi lli« boltom of ib« car ibm feat be- 
w Ibe top rail*. S S The two Tore rrba la be united in the (ore 
end* of (he aide rail*, and to bond down t* ibe taiddle rib. at 
UM bollom of the car, *nd there wiaed to the back rib, whicb 
muit have it* uniar end well filed to the bindermoal croaa bar. 
S The aeat lot iha man to sit upon, Bied with ita front ten 
uchea behind ibe aiia of the crank. 7 T Two foot-baardB for 
the nuo'afeet to rest upon, a Tha crank, two feel ni inchea 
long. « The bead of tbe crank, eighteen inchn long, lo Tha 
axis rf the crank, ei«hUMn inehee Tona. IL n Two iron rods, 
fixed witb jointa (a tbe two inner enda of the wtnE*. and then 
10 Iha two cod* la iha crank head.—IJ, 13 Two abaTia to sive 
ill cord* to brace the fore ahafl of 
ireiched, 

broad i and (ba oblique cordi, is, muat be well nretched and 
kiMitad lo them al each part where they croas. IT A number 
ol small tbreada, mtininB acroea the undrr aide of the winga at 
about four inchea asunder, to which each alio of Eulk muat be 
attached, thai Ihey miiy be prevented from opening more Iban 
hajf an mcfa from each other when Ibe winga move upwards. 

No. i. A pair of paper wings, ten iacboB each in length, with 
a tan ten inches long down the middle ; the frame or skcletnn 
■ringa and tail to be ferranl of small sticks, shoot the 
■• irf a crow quilh and Ih* psiiet must be fixed on by its 
•uccB DOns neatlr pasted lo the stick* i at tbe posleriour angle 
of the wlnsB the paper must have a piece of fine thin ctoth pas- 
l*d upon it to give airengih to ti at the comer. 

No. 4. Rspreaeots a pigeon flying bma Iha groond m the an- 
gle of sistv. ■ 

No. G. Represents a grebe flying horixanlaUy. 

It ia necesaaiy to obserre, that the car in which the 
man is lo ait, must be entirely coTered on the outside 
with aiik or very thin leather ; and along each aid; of 
the car, (he silk or lealhei must be united to ihe bose , 
of tbe win^a, to prevent, as much as poseible, the air 
from eacapinz any where hut from Ihe hack edges of I 
Ihe wings ; atiould that be neglected, when the air is 
compressed by the wings being struck downwards, il I 
will mah upwards through the car, and thereby jail of I 
giTing that rcaiaiance against tbe underaide of th« I 



wings, which is neeeaaary fur the pntpoao of fActiag 
huoyaocjr and prcffreaaion. 

He thinks that the shafts of the wmgs and tail wouU 
answer the purpose in the best manDer, if thev were 
each of them made ofsix long slips of Ihin whalebone^ 
dressed tapering to a point, then wrapped togethei ia 
a round form, with small twine, from end to end ; and 
filled with cork along the inside. By making them in 
this manner, they would spring against ihe air, would 
be very light, and so strong, that it would be impossible 

break them with ibe power or weishl of any peraoD. 



homy shell, coniaining a delicate light pilh along the 

He here recommends to his readers to partieularlf 
nb^erve, thai a main point in thii treatite is, thai they 
should not orcrlook the irapoitance of the knowledge 
of tbe reaction of the air against the underside and 
back edgtt of the vingt ; for this ia what cauaea the 

SrojiH;tile motion, which 'ia indbputably prored by the 
ying of the paper wings across n ro(H&. 
He says pcnple eommonlr know nothing of the pro- 
cess of Dying, and thus turlner illustratea how flying is 
efiecied. The air, when struck upon by wing^^ prada- 
' -rMoe and 



n effect bj it 



a against the underw 



. ._d blowing witb sufGcient fori 
when it ru«Jlw« off on one tidt, and impels the » 
move; with this difference only, that the sail being 
fastened at one end 10 an azia. is made to reTolre, 
whilst the bird, being at full liberty in Ibe air, is 
caused, by the expansive power of the air actiag 
with a resisting force a^atn«< the back tdge* of the 
wings, to glide forward in a ri?ht line. 

The wings of the machine lie thinks should be aa 
laree as can be possibly rooTed with ease. 

After having described how to conalmct a machine 
to fly in, which, like the awift, or great black martin, 
{apm Lin.) cannot fly fram the aurisce of the ground. 
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but unst hare an elevation to rise from ; it becomes 
necessary lo give directions how it may be made to 
ascead. Set two tressels fast uptm ttie ground, one 
six feet high and ihe other four and a haff, at (weWe 
feet distance fiom each other ; then lay upon ibera two 
or three planks which will form a stage wiih an ob- 
lique plane, upon which the car must be placed, with 
its head pointing to the higher end of the stage. 

A person may then get into the car, and ui a little 
behind the centre of grarily, which must be adjusted 
before the car is placed there ; being thus elevated, he 
will have depth enough on each side of the cat to ad- 
mit of his wiQEV stribng upon the air. He must then 
push the lever forward about eighteen iikchea from its 
perpendicular line, the tips of the wings will then rise 
three feel and a half above the level of their joiuls ; he 
must then, with a brisk exertion, pull the lever back- 
wards, eighteen inches past the perpendicular line, 
and the tips of the wings will be struck downwards, 
passing through an arch of seven feet ; and suddenly 
driving down and compressing the air in that arch, part 
of which will escape past the hai^k edge of the wings 
(as described before,) making at the same time a re- 
action which will push the wings forward ; and ai the 
car and the wings are first placed on an oblique plane, 
they will be impelled forwards, making an oblique bs- 
ccDt. The projectile impulse will naturmjr force the 



machine upwards in any angle in which the piano of 
(he win?s IS laid, something similar to what may bt 
observed in the raising of a common paper kite, exMfit 
in a right angle, or perpendicular line ; but the nearer 
the angle of ascent inclines lo the line of the horizon, 
the easier will the machine be found to ascend. Pi- 
geons can ascend very near in a perpendicular line, but 
such anasccot would be too incommodious for artificial 
flying. Plate 4. ~ 

When the car is brought to a sufficient altitude to 
clear the tops of hills, trees, buildings, Ac. the man, 
by sitiing a little forward on his seat, will then bring 
the witigs upon an horizontal plane, and by continuing 
the action of the wings, he will be impelled forwards 
in that direction. To descend, he must desist from 
striking the wings, and hold them on a level with 
their joints; thecarwill then gradually come down, 
and when it is wilhib five or six feet uf the ground, 
the man must instantly strike the wings downwards, 
and «i( tufar back aa he can ; be will by this means 
check the projectile force, and cause the car to alight 
very gently with a r'lrograde motion. The car, when 
up in the air, may be- made lo'tBm te the right or the 
left, merely by the man inclining the weightof his bodf 

Birds ascend by turning their tails upwards, 
by turn lug them downwards. 



THE SSCnoN OF THE CAB. 



No. 1. a llw right wlag. bOngorifasiid«ru]i,npon which 
tha wins must woA with t*o jwnti lo idmil of ■ verlicsl mo- 
tion, for DO other motion can answer ihe putpuse. c c The two 

cran ban which hold iho nds («iU, w "le 

Mil eTheb»cknb,fL«dlolhBmiddlei ir, 

and then brm«hl down lo the bMiom of ib 

middle ifc, fiied lo the iwo aido r«ls, m m 

f«l b*i«, 10 form the boilom of the - " 



then [o ihs bo 



vlhs 



_e bottom, i 

re the V- 



< work upon, wtuch niust beplio 
IB top edRB of ih? c«r. ;/Twoi 



\a 






ends of 



ih 



crank I 

below 1 

the crank liead. * Two oblique pronijB 

rib. projccliQH forward, wiih the pointB jf, 

and fiAeen inihes below the cnink wher, _ . Ji- 

rectioD. Thev are to keep extended the fore pari of the bottom 
of (he car, aoaiia admit of room for Ihe crank hesd lo Work op 
and down. J The crank, two leet six inchei lonKi this causes 
ihe winRe lo ■Irike up aiid down, by means of Ihe man working 
the lover bickwarde and forwards. mThe crank hesd. eiah- 
teen inchea Ion* n The aeal for the man lo sit upon, filed lo 
ihe back rib. A pinco of wood projeolmg from ihe middle of 
the fore cross bar, lo which it fixed a head made of cork-wood, 
and a number of inisll corde lobe strelched to ihelwofororiba, 
and ibii prongs at ilie bonom of ibs car i in the aaoM manner 
cords are to be fixed all round the car, lo aupporl the silk which 



atren ihe oniada. pp Two jinnti which fista the winu to 
theed){eof thecar. 

So much for Thomas Walker's ingenious experimentH 
sad inquiries, and by no means shallow discoveries, 
which he claims as exclusively bis own. If any one 
can produce a better plan, we should like to hear of it ; 
for we should heartily rejoice to hear that we wera 
nbout to live in that period when (hepredicUon of Bisk- 
op Wilkins would be verified. In n fntair ntimber we 
shallallode toother plans, and illustrate the an of flying 
as exemplified in qoadrupeds and fishes. 



KNOTS. 
It is always worth while, even in the simplest acts of 
our lives, to endeavour to be aa nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. A welt-tied knot is often a matter of consider- 
able momen^ and may ensure the safely of lives and 
pn^rly, while many a seiioiis aectdent has happened, 
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« and (Imk, from the want of (kill or ca 
, . rentlr eaar opereiiDn. At first ligb^ few 
thinga would aeam to be more easy than the Irioff of 
a knot { but to parform ibii limple operation well, that 
ii, so a* to produce (he effect required with the teaal 
labour and the greatest degree oi aeatness, la the reiult 
of coaaiderable praclice, and of aooie judgmenL 

The foUowiug are a lew of the priacipIeB oecesaary 
to be attended to in making good knoia. la the first 
place, the knot ahould be so made as to prevent the 
cordi with which tt ia formed crotiing each other at 
right angles, for in such case there would be more 
chance u (he rope breaking, than if the iliain was in 
an oblique direction ; this may be illustrated by the 
two following diagrama, which represent two method* 
of tying the ends of a card together. In the Srat ease, 

Fi«. 1. F«. a. 



which is the common method, if the corda a a and C a 
■re pulled in opposite directions, the strain will act at 
right angles at * *, and the friction at those points will 
ba ao gteat as to risk the breaking, or rather the cutting, 
of Iha itiing Bl those places. But if we look at the 
tVeaveft Knot, fig. 2, we shall see that, when dra' 
tight, the strain which occurs at a and a, is in an i 
lique direction. There it, also, another adTantage 
tending this knot, namely, the greater compacineaa .. 
its form, and from its allowing, when drawn tight, both 
the ends to be cat off nearly close. In many cases, 
howeTer, knots, particularly those formed by fishermen 
and sailors, must possess other properties besides that 
of securilf ; they must be quickly tied and as quickly 
undone, and, in these instances, tbe thickness of the 
lOpes must be also taken iaia consideration. 

On ship-board, it is frequently necessary to form .. 
loop at tbe end of a rope, for the purpose of obtaining 
a better hold or purchase ; to effect this the two follow- 
ing methods are adopted : 



A bowline-knot in the 
bijtbt of > rope. 

two Engravings are ezamp es of difleiant 
iiltet the enda of two lopea j 



metboda of fastening logeil 
thia ia called bending: 



SRtcht* are an extremely useful description of knots. 



by means of which the end of a rope is &steiMd rnml 
any object, ao that it may be easily cast off ^aia. 




AUecfcwaa-hilch. 




A S^epaAonit is a apecics of knot made hi the mil- 
die of a rope, for the purpose of ahortening it. 



To fasten off the end of a rope, 
and prevent its unravelling, is at 
limea very necessary ; and to effect 
thia many plana are resorted to. 
The simplest is the annexed. 

Spuces, or the methods of join - 
ing neatly and intimately the end* 



ropes, are very i 
and ingenious, but it would be dif- 
ficult to make even the simplest ia- 
telUgible, ia an engraving. AwwIfwdUw, 

There is a knot made by aea- bcforeii a dnwi 
men, known by the nameof the ■'*(('"■ 

7Vue-Jov(r'« Anof, and it ia difficult, without inqturiag 



"ne troe-lovel'i knot 

into the uses to which it ia applied, to .^ . 

what manner it could have obtained this nwisiilit* 
name. On board ship, it is frequently necessary ts 
raise water by means of a bucket or otiiei resse], and 
if this vessel ahould happen to be without a handle, >■ 
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would ret^nire some ingenuity to Had out the meaos of 
lowering it into the water : to gain this point, the am- 
taea have inTented the knot represented in tlte en- 
gnriag. 

Thii being the pur- 
pose to which the knot 
ts applied, we have now 
to discover in what man- 
ner it has acquired ile 
oanie. To do Ibis, let 
UB luppose our sailor to 
be on shore, and payiDi; 
a visit to his relatione ; 
his well-known skill is, 
of course, put in requi- 
sition, and all the pitch- 
ers of his female friends 
which have lost ifaeir 
handles are broughl to 
him, 10 be aiipplieu with 
new ones ; and, as a 
compliment for his ex- 
ertions, the knot which 
his insenuity has fonned 
is cafied a true-lover's 
knot. 

Um of the tiue-)0Tn*i luot. 

The remaining illustraiioos are knots made by 6sh- 
ermen and anglers and will sufficlenllr explain them- 




Two method* of ft 



A man has lately been foand in the midst of the 
woods and moaniaint of Hartzwald, in Bohemia, who 
it is presumed must hare been there from his infancy. 
He a[^ars la be about thirty years of age, but he can- 
not articulate a single word. He bellows, or raihei 
howls, his voice being like that of a dog. He runs on 
all fours, and the moment he perceives a human being, 
clambers to the top of a tree like an ape, and jumps 
from branch to branch with amazing agility. When 
be sees a bird or any other game, he pursues it almost 
always with success. He was brought to Pngue, bat 
all attempts lo tame him liave been fruitlean; indeed, 
be appears incapable of acquiring ilie habits of civilized 
life.— i'aria Paper. 

Vqi^U. 35 



Being satisfied from observation and experience as 
well as from medical testimony, that Ardent Spirit, as 
a drink, is not only needless, but hurtful ; and that the 
entire disuse of it would tend lo promote the health, 
the virtue and the happiness of the community — We 
hereby express our conviction, that should the citizens 
of the United Stales and especially all young men, dis- 
countenance entirely the use of it, Ihev would not 
only promote iheir own personal benefit, but the good 
of our country and the world. 

Signed, T&MEa M&niBON, 

ANnREW JiCKBOM, 

John Qdinct Aoams. 
October, 1S34. 



GOOD BOOK-KEEPEitS. 

1 lending a book one day i 



Sir Wail , 
cautioned him to be punctual in returning it, 
is really necessary,' said the poet in apology ; ' for 
though many of my friends are bad tmthmeiiciatu, 
I observe alinost all of them to be good book-ketfen.' - 



THE AMERICAN B07. 

Look up my Touns AmcricnD, 

Suind Grmly on the nnh, 
Wbera noble deeds, and mental pom^ 

Giva titles more ih*a birth. 
A hallowed laim wu ui 

Bjrevir ■iruRgles bou 
Hsaped up wiibnoble ni 

And wide— ay, wide b< 

On the bi|{h Alicginf's raofie, 

Awake thy joyona song ; 
Then o'et our ttreen savannas strar. 

And esotie nolea prolonK. 

Awake it mid the msfaiag peal 

Of dark Niagara' a voice. 
Or by ittme ocean nvere atand. 

And in thar >ay isjaice. 

Whet ihouAh we boaet no andeni towets 
Where "ivied" sttcamers twine! 

Tbe Laurel lives upon our soil * 
The Laurel, boTi !■ thine. 

What ihoui^ no " nun'ster Efla tbe emai^ 

longed by the sunset fire1 
Pruly reliAioD'a voices float 

'Round evaiy viUagB aiujra. 
And who shall gsze on yon " blue as^ 



And tho' OIL " Creaay'e distant field ' 

Illy gale may not be cast, 
While inrough lona centuries of Uoodi 

Kae apactres of liie poH. 

Ti>e/uture wakca Ihy dreaminfis Ugh, 






And ihou 

Shairaweli the tnimp of fame. 
Tel scenes are hen Gir tender iboogbt— 

Mere sleep the good and btavel 
Here kneel, my boy. nod raise thy vow 

Atwve the patriot's Rrave. 
On Moullne'a iele, on Bunker' a faeigfal, 

On Han mouth' a heated linch 



n Yorittown'a bank. 



Andw 



„... _..lfildo 

And Bndiafa battles « 

Look op, m/ boy, and b. 
Tbe Dame oT Watluni 



"knishihood'a ahiald^" 



•Tbe Laurel paws m ila beautiful varieliea throughout the 
United Staiaa. ^"he Eslminat the North i at the South, ths 
Vleadid Himolia Grandiflora. 
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STATUE OP PETER THE GREAT. 

Thi» superb work oF modem art standa in one of 
the Guest squares of St. Pelersburgh, and of EuTope, 
aecDrding to Sir Rotiert Ker Porter, ll was erected 
by cotnmBud of the Empress Catliariae, and, like all 
her other projects, bears the Fiamp of greatness. The 
name of ine artist is Fali^oner: "he was a French' 
man; but," adds Sir R, KL P. "this slalue, for genius 
and exquisite execution ivould have done honour to 
the best sculptors of any nation. A most sublime 
COoceplioD is displayed in the deKigo. Tlie allegory 
U Haely imagined ; and had he not sacrificed the re- 
sult of the whole to the promiuence of liis group, ihe 
grand and united effect of the slalue and its pedestal 
striking at once upon the eye, would hare been un- 
equalled io the works of man. A mass of granite, of 
a size at present most immense, but formerly must aa- 
lODishJDg, is the pedestal. A steep acdirity, like that 
of a rugged mountain, carries the eye toils summit, 
which looks down on the opposite side lo a descent 
nearly perpendicular. The figure of ttie hero is on 
horseoack, supposed lo have attained the object of his 
ambition, by surmounting all the apparent impassibii- 
ities which so arduous an enterprise presented. The 
Tictorious animal is proudly rearing on the highest 
point of the rock, whilst his imperial master stretches 
ibrih his mighty arm. as the father and protector of his 
country. A serpent, in attempting lo impede his 
coune, is trampled on by the feet of Ihe horse, and 
writhing in all the agonies of expiring nature. The 
Bropieior is seated on the skin of a bear; and hab- 
ited in a tuntck, or sort of toga which forms the dra- 
peiy behind. His left hand guides the reins; his 
right hand is advanced straight forward on the same 
aide of the horse's neck. The head of ihe statue is 
crowned with a laurel wreath." Il was formed from a 
bust of Peter, modelled by a young French damsel. 
The contour of tile face, expresses the most powerful 
command, and exalted, boundless, expansion orihought. 
"The horse, says Sir Robert, is not to be surpassed. 
To all the beauties of the' ancient form, it unites the 
easy grace of nature with a Sre which pervades erery 
line ; and gives such a life to the statue, that as you 
gaze you expect lo see it leap from the pinnacle into 
IIk air. The difficulty of keeping so great a mass of 
weighty metal in so volant an altitude, has been ad- 
mirably overcome by the artist. The sweep of the 
tail, with the hinder parts of the horse, arc interwoven 
with the curvatures of. (he expiring enake; and to- 
gether compose a sutGcieut counterpoise to the figure 
and forepart of the animal." 



This statue stands upon a rock which was found in 
gmorassncar Lachta, in Earelin, aia distance of eleven 
versts, or about 41,250 English feet. The dimensions 
of this stone were found lo be 21 feet by 42 in length, 
and 34 in breadth ; its weight is calculated at 3,300,000 
lbs. or 1,600 Ions. The mechanism for its conveyance 
was invented by Count Carbury, who went by ihe name 
of Chevalier LascDri. A solid road was first made 
from the sione to the shore ; then brass sliiis were in- 
serted under the stone to go upon cannon balls of Bve 
inches diameter, in metal grooves, by windlasaes 
worked by 400 men every day, 200 fatboms towards 
the place of destination. The waiec transport was per- 
formed by what are called camels in ibe dockyard* of 
Pelersburgh and Amsterdam. — Lon. Mirror, 



ELOQCENT EXTRACT. 

Mr. Everett makes the following paliiolick appeal, 
while speaking of two great men in connexion with 
each other — Lafayette and Bonaparte : 

" From this life nothing could draw him, Mr. Jef- 
ferson offered to him the place of Cover oour of Louisiana, 
then just "become a lemtoty of the Uniled Statea ; but 
be was unwilling, hy leaving France, to take a slep 
(hat would look Tike a final abandonment of the cause 
of constitutional liberty on the continent of Europp. 
Napoleon ceased lo importune him, and he lived at La- 
grange, retired and unmolested, the only man who had 



from every just impeachment. He entered il with 
large princely fortune ; — in the vaiious high offices 



gone through the terrible revolution, 

large princely 
whicn he had filled, he had declined all ccmpensation 
— and he came oul poor. He entered it in the meridian 
of early manhood, with a frame of iron. He came oul 
of it. fifly years of age, his strength imnaireil by the 
cruellies of a long imprisomqent. lie iiad filled the 
most powerful and responsible offices ; and others still 
more powerful — the diclalorshipilself^had been offered 
him ;— he was reduced to obscurity and private life. 
He entered the revolution with a host of colleagues ol 
the constitutional party. Of those who eacap«M] the 
guillotine, most had made peace with Napoleon ; not 
a few of the Jacobins had laken his splendid bribes: 
the emigrating nobility came back in crowds, and put 
on his livery ; fear, interest, weariness, amazement, and 
apathy, reigned in France and Europe ; kings, empe- 
rors, armies, nations, bowed at his foolslool; and oae 
man alone — a private man, who had tasted power and 
knew what he sacrificed, who had inhabited dungeons 
and knew what he risked; who bad done enough foi 
liberty in both worlds to satisfy the utmost requisitions 
of her friends — this man alone stood aioof in his hon- 
our, his independence and his poverty. And if there is 
a man in this assembly, that would not rather to havo 
been Lafayette to refuse than Napoleon to bestow his 
wretched gewgaws; that wonld not rathn have been 
Lalayeile in retirement, and obscurity, and yet net 
proscribed, than Napoleon with an emperor lo hold his 
stirrup; if there is a man who would not have prefer- 
red Ihe honest poverty of Lagrange to the bloody tinsel 
of St. Cloud ; that would not rather have shared the 



peaceful fireside of the friend of Washington, ikin to 
have spurred his triumphant courser over the crashed 
and blackened heaps of slain, through the fire and 



lage of Marengo and Austerlitz. — ihal n 
an American heart in his bosom. That man is a stave, 
and fit to be father of slaves. He does not deserve to 
breathe the pure air, lo drink the cold springs, to Iread 
ihe green Gelds, or to hear Ibe sabbath bells of a free 
country. He ought, wiih all his garters, ribands, and 
stars upon him, lo be bolted down, with a golden chain, 
lo the blBzingpavementofapalacecoartyard, Ihal when 
hi* lord and master goes out lo the hunt of beascs or of 
men,hemay he there, — the slave, — lo crouch down, and 
let his majesty vault from hia shoulder to the snddlr." 
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mRB-DAMP-THE SAFETY-LAMP OP DAVY. 

What is g^enerally kaown under the name of fire 
or choke-damp in mmes, is jast the coal gas or carbu- 
reted hydrogen escaping from strata of coal under 
particular circumstances, and flowing out so as to occu- 
py the space of the mine. When such gas is accumu- 
lated in certain quantities, so as to amount to a half or 
even less of the air of the mine, on a lighted lamp or 
any flame being presented to it, an instantaneous ex- 
plosion takes place. This gas is very prevalent in thd 
mines of the English districts, but rare in those of 
Scotland. In the chymical process which takes place, 
by which regetable matter is gradually changed into 
coal, there appears to be a formation of this carbureted 
h^dros^en ; for it has been found, on examining thin 
sliices of the more bituminous sorts of coal with a now- 
erful microscope, that numerous small bubbles or thin 
air are contained within the minute hollow tubes 
which still remain distinct, though somewhat flatten- 
ed; thus indicating the true vegetable origin of the 
substance. When a stratum of coal that has been sub- 
jected to great pressure, and completely excluded from 
all communication with the external air, is suddenly 
broke in upon by the miner, the compressed air thus 
fiuds an opening, and, rushin^^ out, expands in volume 
80 as to fill a large space of the 'shaft or hollow part of 
the mine; and it will thus continue to do so until the 
whole of the confined gas makes its escape, or finds an 
equilibrium of density. There is yet another cause 
supposed to give origin to the fire-damp ; and this is, 
the occurrence of what miners call wnin dykes, or 
troubles. These are masses of trap rocks, which fre- 
quently come across the coal strata, and completely 
cut up and derange the levels of the various seams. 
These whin dykes evidently appear to be rocks thrown 
up from below by the action of internal fire, and at a 
period after the coal and its aecompanying strata had 
oeen formed. That these rocks have been in a hot 
and melted state, is apparent from their general aspect 
and composition; but is further proved, from the 
fact, that, on each side where they come to touch the 
coal seams, the latter are completely charred ; in other 
words, converted into a coke, or cinder. During this 
exposure to great heat, a Iarg:e quantity of gas must 
have been produced, exactly in a similar manner as 
coal gas is artificially made ; but owing to the process 
having taken place deep under ground, this gas has 
not escaped, but remains shut up in the various crevi- 
ces of the strata under a strong pressure, until the ope- 
rations of the miner expose the whole. In this way it 
is probable large volumes of fire-damp find their way 
into the hollows of mines : and it is remarkable, that, 
in Scotland, where fewsoen whin dykes occur, altnough 
there are numerous other shifts or troubles of the stra- 
ta, accidents from choke-damp are rare, or almost un- 
known ; whereas, in the English districts, where dykes 
are very numerous, few coal-mines are ever enturely 
free from the noxious gas. In the neiffbbourhood of 
Newcastle^ one of those coal seams was httely exposed, 
which strikingly illustrated the efiectA of charring, 
from the protrusion of a mass of rock through the coal; 
and numerous other instances leave no doubt of the 
fact. 

Since ever coal mines have been extensively wrought 
the loss of human life from explosions of fire-damp has 
been very great. Every year had its awful calamities, 
and almost every montn nrought its detail of the suf- 
ferings of unfortunate victims, and of the bereavement 
and misery of many orphan families. At last the feel- 
ings of puolick humanity were excited to a painful de- 
gree, and many proposaui and attempts were made to 
remedy the evil. None of these, however, proved suc- 
cessfaU till at length the genius of Sir H, Davy grap- 

Eled with the subject. With his accustomed energy, 
e immediately set about considering the whole bear- 
ings of the matter ; and first of all, by repeated inspec- 



tions and experiments, made himself tboroughly ac- 
quainted with the enemy lie had to vanquish. Having 
done ^o, he then patiently sat down to devise a reme- 
dy. Fortunately his efforts were crowned With com- 
plete success ; and his highly ingenious invention had 
this rare merit, that it was not tlie result of happy ac- 
cident, or the chance suggestion of the moment, but 
was perfected from one step to another, by patient ex- 
periments and philosophick reasoning. Like all other 
great inventions, when once discovered and explained^ 
the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy appears a very simple 
apparatus indeed. It consists of a common oil lamp, 
over which is screwed a cylindrical frame, covered 
with an extremely fine wire gauze, the apertures of 
which are not more thnn one-twentieth of an inch 
square. Every part of this cylinder and of the lamp 
is accurately soldered, so that no air can get admittance 
to the fiamcy except through the minute holes of the 
wire gauze. A wire passes upwards from the bottom, 
by which the wick is trimmed, and a tube communi- 
cating with the well of the lamp opens outside, by 
which oil may be poured in to replenish it, without 
having occasion to unscrew the gauze cylinder. Fur- 
nished with this lamp, the miner may go with perfect 
safety into places where the choke damp is lodged, and 
may calmly and without apprehension, pursue his sub- 
terranean labours, day after day, where, if he attempt- 
ed to enter with a naked flame, immediate explosion 
and destruction would take place. Sir H. Davy, in 
hia first > experiments^ tried the efiVict of conveying air 
for the supply of an mclosed flame, through lon^ tubes 
with an exceedingly small bore, calculating justly, 
that flame, in passing through these long minute aper- 
tures, would lose its heat, and, consequently, its power 
of communicating flame to the external air or gas. 
Having ascertained this important fact, he next tried 
how short he might venture to make these tubes, and. 
gradually filing them down, he at length discovered 
that the thinnest plate of metal, when pierced with 
small holes, was quite sufiicient for the purpose re- 
quired. This immediately led to the trial of wire 
gauze, and hence his discovery was perfected. When 
the safety-lamp is immersed in the highly inflamma- 
ble air ot mines, the portion of air contained within the 
gauze cylinder is immediately exploded, but no com- 
munication of the explosion is made to the air around, 
because the flame of toe burning gas, in passing through 
the small apertures of the wire gauze, is cooled down 
so much that its power of inflaming other air h lost. 
When the mixture of inflammable air in mines is only 
in moderate proportion, the miner can breathe it witn 
comparative impunity, and the flame will be supported 
without an explosion ; but where the eras prevails in 
greater proportion — and this will take place suddenly, 
and without previous warning — then the great import- 
ance of the safety-lamp is manifest. The miner is 
immediately apprised or the circumstance, and he can 
deliberately explore his way to another part of the 
mine, whereas, under other circumstances, a sudden 
explosion, and his inevitable destruction, would have 
been the consequence. 

The beautiful simplicity of this contrivance of Sir 
H. Davy, the perfect manner in which it was found to 
answer all the purposes required, and the noble phi- 
lanthropy with which its inventor freely bestowed it 
for the good of society^ without fee or reward, could not 
fail to excite the admiration of all classes of the com- 
munity. But those immediately concerned, the ex- 
tensive coal proprietors of the English districts^ were 
more particularly interested and excited by the inven- 
tion, and. accordingly, as a mark of their gratitude and 
res{x?ct tor the high talents of the inventor, they re- 
solved on presenting him with a superb service of plate. 
A subscription of two thousand pounds was immedi- 
ately formed, a publick meeting was held in the north 
of England, and, at a dinner given to Sir Humphry, 
he had the proud satisfaction of receiving the gratefu* 
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tribute due to his genius and philanthropy. The lamp | 
is 'now known all over the mining countries by the 
name of " the Davy ;" and time has not in the small- 
est degree tended to lessen the confidence which was 
originally reposed in its ^cacy as a protector of hu- 
man life^ 



SfATISTICKS OF CANTON. 

Chinese Mannem. 

We have been sent a copy of a slight volume of about. 
lOO pages published in Canton by Mr. Keating, a coun- 
tryman of ours. It is a description of the city of 
Canton, accompanied with an appendix of cutious and 
valuable information, respecting the Chinese Emnire, 
and the habits, manners, dbc. of its people. The whole 
thing is a curiosity, and not the least so among its con- 
tents is a map or the city of Canton, executed by a 
native hand — the writer disclaims the title of ** artist" 
for him. It is a fac-simile of one of the native maps, 
and exhibits fairly enough a good idea of the extent 
dbc. of the city. We give some information abridged 
from the contents of the volume. 

The foreign factories are situated a short distance 
from the south-west corner of the city walls. The 
rivers and canals which abound around Canton are 
full of fish, and covered with a great variety of boats 
continually passing to and from the neighbouring vil* 
lages. Southwards the waters are about one-third of 
all the district that is visible. Riceflelds and gardens 
occupy the lowlands, with here and there a few hills 
and small groves of trees to diversify the surface. 
• More than 4(300 years, according to their chronology. 
Canton was called '* the splendid capital ;" and about 
twelve centuries before the Christian era this district 
first began to pay tribute to the Emperors of China. 

In November, 1650, the Tartars took and plundered 
Canton, and killed all they laid hands upon, the num- 
bers lost during the sieee and sack amounting to 700,- 
000 ; out of the ruins thus made arose the modern city, 
and the Tartars took up their quarters in the old city, 
where their descendants still live. 

The author estimates the circuit of the Wall, inclu- 
ding both old and new cities, at not more than six 
miles English, as he has walked the distance, at a 
quick step, in little less than two hours. The walls 
are composed partly of stone and partly of bricks, and 
great inroads have been made on tnem by the elements, 
BO as to be able to afibrd little resistance to a modem 
foe. They rise nearly perpendicularly, and vary in 
height from 25 to 35 or 40 feet) and their thickness is 
from 20 to 25. A line of battlements, with embra- 
sures at intervals of a few feet, are raised on the top 
of the wall round all. the city: these the Chinese 
call " city men." The city gates are 16 in number, 
but four I'^ad from one part of the citv into (he other, 
leaving only twelve outer gates. A few soldiers are 
stationed at each to watch them by rlay and close and 
Kuard them by night. The suburbs are nearly as popu- 
lotts as the city itself. 

The streets are about 600, and among their names 
are enumeta ted " Dragon-street," "FIyin2[-drugon ditto" 
" Martial dragon," "Golden flower-street," au'.I many 
more of a similar kind. Several of the directs are 
long, but most of them short and crooked ; in width 
they vary from two to sixteen feet,'and ihcyareflagi^ed 
wiin great stones, chiefly granite. The greater part 
of the visiters, dbc. are brought into the city by ditches 
or canals ; these run through and round the city, and 
are called by the Chinese its " veins," as we say of the 
Parks that they are the " lunss of London " There 
are several bridges, some of stone, built over the 
tanals. 

With the Chinese, according to Mr. Keating, the 
\eh takes precedence of the right slS the pace of honour 
<tad white instead of black is the appropriate badge of 



mournine ; from (he atructore ot taeir compass, wUcli 
they call" a chariot," pointing to the south, they num- 
her the cardinal points as in the following verse — 
" Yue nan pih, yue se tung," " south and north, west 
and east^' 

In passing through the streets the spectator is struck 
with the great difference in the buildings ; a few only 
are rich, and the external appearance of their houses 
does not at all exceed in elegance those of the mid- 
dling classes ; but the poorer people dwell in most 
miserable places— mere mud hovels— low, narrow, dark, 
and uncleanly, and without any division of apartments. 
" It is surprismg that people can live and enjoy health, 
and even long life, in these circumstances." (Use is 
every thing no doubt.^ " To pass through the streets 
or lanes of such a neighbourhood is sufficient to recoa- 
cile a person to any ordinary condition of life." The 
general abodes stand close in the streets, and have 
usually but a single entrance, which is closed by a 
bamboo screen suspended from the top of the door ; 
there are only three rooms, two for sleeping for the 
sexes separately, and a common dining room. The 
rent of one of tnese houses is four or five dollars a 
month. The residences of those in easy circiunstances 
are surrounded by a wall 12 or ii feet high, that rises 
in front close on the street, giv^iug it a cheerless aspect 
enough. The houses 'of a ^w of the most opulent in 
Canton are in no respect inferiour, except perhaps, in 
the space they occupy, to the Imperial Palaces. Very 
few of the houses oi temples have more than one story, 
and they generally have terraces on the roofs. 

A spacious hall, called Wan Shew Kang, is dedica- 
ted in honour of tne Emperor ia the capital of every 
province of the empire* The walls and all the appur- 
tenances of these halls are yellow, the Imperial colour, 
and annually, three days before and three days after 
the Imperial birth-days, all the officers of government, 
civil and military, together with the principal inhabit- 
ants, assemble in it and there pay him adoration. The 
same solemnities are required on these occasions as 
would be were he present. No seats are allowed in the 
sacred place, and every one who ^oes thither takes with 
him a cushion, upon which he sits cross-legged on the 
ground. 

The police is vigilant and efficient on the whole — 
they have constables, thief-takers, and a nocturnal 
watch, who are distinguished by bells ; and in winter, 
when fire is as much to be dreaded as thieves, watch- 
towers are built on bamboo poles high above the roofs 
of the houses, thus constituting a double waich. Riot- 
ous assemblies are usually quickly dissolved by a rig- 
orous application of the bamboo or whip. Justice is 
often administered in the most simimary manner, par- 
ticularly in minor offences, where the same hoar sees 
the man apprehended, punished, and set free. The 
forms of trial are very simple ; there is no jury nor 
pleading. The criminal kneels before the magi'^trate, 
who hears the witnesses and passes sentence : he is 
then remanded to prison or sent to the place of execu- 
tion. An acquittal is rare. There are tour Jails, which 
are called te-ys — hell, or literally " earth's prison .** All 
capita] offenders suffer just without the southern sates 
near the river ; hundreds die there annually. When 
brou^^ht to the fatal spot, they kneel with their faces 
towards the Emperor's court, and bending forward in 
the attitude of submission and thanksgiving, suddenly 
exniw beneath the sword of the execiiiioner. 

Mr. Keating attributes the safery as well as the glory 
of the Chinese empire to its literary institutions, which 
he en lis " the pillars that give stability to the govern- 
ment." All posts except the empire itself are open to, 
and attained only by literarv men, and the most care 
fui publ'ck examinations laxe place annually in Canton 
and Pekin ; and to qualify the young for these examin- 
ations, and thereby prepare them for rank and office in 
the state, is a leaaing object of the higher schools and 
colleges among the Chinese. 
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Children are notgetienillv sent to school until they 
are seven or eight years old ; they enter usually for a 
whole year, and whether they attend or not must pay 
for that time. In every school there is a tablet with 
the name of Confucius inscribed, with an altar be- 
neath, on which incense and candles are continually 
kept burning. When the scholar first enters the room 
in the morning he bows before the tablet and thei^to 
his teacher ; the last for respecty'the first for devotional 
worship. 

Of the population of Canton not more than half are 
able to read. Perhaps not one boy in ten is left entire- 
ly without instruction : the direct reverse is the case 
with the females. There is scarcely a scho61 for the 
latter in the whole city. 

" The religious institutions of the Chinese present 
for contemplation a dark and melancholy picture." 
One of the temples in Canton is called '' The temple 
if glory and filial'duty ; this is one of the largest, and 
las 3500 acres of land belonging to it, which are leased 
>ut for the support of its inmates, about two hundred 
ji number ; it was built two hundred and fifty years 
^ter Christ, and has been often repaired and sui^lied 
Tith new recnjits of idols, with which it abounds in all 
ts numerous halls. The other temples (there are 124 
Ai all) are full of idols and ail manner of abomina- 
tions ; their outer courts the retreats of vagabonds and 
{gamesters, " while their inner apartments are usually 
mhabited by those miserable beings who, having aban- 
doned society and their better reason too, drag out an 
ignorant, idle, and misanthropick life." .There are 
several nunneries in Canton, aoout ItK) priests, who 
are maintained at a great annual expense. Budha is 
one of their greatest idols, and he is generally made of 
enormous dimensions, in the attitude of a half-naked, 
gross, well-fed lounger. 

The most celebrated of the temples is the far famed 
^* Hinaro jos-house," or temple or Hinam, which was 
originally a private garden ; then ^' the temple of ten 
thousand autumns," dedicated to Budha. This is a 
place of frequent resort for strangers visiting Canton ; 
It occupies altogether about eight English acres ; in 
the great hall are three stately images representing the 
past, the present, and the future Budha, and here the 
priests hive their daily vespers at five oVIock. The 
bodies of the priests after death are burned here, and 
the ashes deposited once a year in a mausoleum set 
apart for the purpose, and until this annual period comes 
they are kept in small jars. At present (March 1834) 
there are about 175 priests in this temple alone. 

Besides the 134 publick temples tfjere are a great 
imber of ahars dedicated to the gods of the land and 
of grain, of the wind and clouds, of thunder and rain, 
«ad of hills and rivers, Soc. At these, as in all the 
temples, sacrifices and offerings of animals, fish, fruit, 
sweetmeats, &c. are presented by all classes, publick 
and private. On the birth-days of the gods and at 
other times, processions are fitted out at the various 
temples, and the images are borne in state with musick, 
fiaga, and otherinsiffnia through the roost publick streets. 
They have three religious creeds, Budhism, Taunism, 
and the doctrines of Sage. . 

The charitable institutions are few in number, small 
in extent, and of recent origin ^ a foundling hospital 
(or 200 or 300 children, a retreat for poor aged and infirm 
or blind people, and an hospital for lepers, are the prin- 
cipal if not the only establishments of the kind in 
exHteace. A dispensary was attempted, bc^ after a 
short trial abandoned. 

With the exception of the Russian caravans wlkich 
traverse the northern frontiers of China, and the fV>r- 
tuffaese and Spanish ships which vi^it Macao, the 
whole trade between the Chinese empire and the na- 
tions of the west centres in Canton. 



DESTRUCTION OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

(From the London Sun.) 
The total destruction of both Houses of Parliament 
by fire, Oct. 17, will mark the commencement of a 
new era in the history of England. The future his- 
torian, when he. comes to this resting place, will sui^ 
pend his narration to dwell with melancholy pleasure 
on the glories of which these now smoking rmns were 
a witness — to recall the hallowed recollections of the 
triuniphs of freedom obtained within those walls, and 
perhaps to date from the downfall of this venerable 
pile changes the most momentous which have stamped 
their impress on the character of a ^reat people. We 
saw the fire from every point to which an approach to 
it could be made, and never before did we behold a 
spectacfF so awfully grand — so sublimely terrifick. On 
Westminster Bridge, and more than a mile beyond it, 
whither the wind blew for about two hours after the 
breaking out of the flames, it literally rained fire. 
The crowds of people who flocked from all directions 
were immense, and but one feeling of sorrow seemed 
to pervade the' people — all were united in a wish to 
preserve these monuments of the freedom of Britain— 
these theatres upon which were acted whatever is 

Greatest, noblest, and most glorious in her past records. 
Inch was done ; and to the cheerful and timely ex- 
ertions of such persons the countrv is indebted for the 
preservation of w estminster Hall and the adjoining 
Law Courts. 

It is impossible to contemplate these splendid ruins 
without feeling that another link which connected the 
past with the present is broken. Here, within these 
wails, the most memorable of freedom's battles were 
fought — Here the great charter of English liberty was 
first unfolded for the protection of 3ie people — and 
here an humble member of the house of commons^- 
Hampden<^dared to brave the power of a royal despot. 
Within the now bare, and roofless walls of St. S's 
Chapel did Wm. Rufus with the nobles of his court, 
prostrate himself in prayer, and Edward III. give to 
neaven those hours wnicn were not devoted to the haf^ 

gin ess of his snbiects. The House of Liords too^the 
rst Legislative diamber in the world — was not without 
a host of recollections' which rendered it an object of 
venerable respect in the eyes of the country. Here 
stood Elizabeth, in all the pride of regal triumph, an- 
nouncing the destruction of the Spanish Armada— 
whoee foundering fleet forms the nevei^to-be-forgottea 
needle-work decoration of the lofiy w;alls ; — here Wilt 
LiAM III. ffave the Bill of Rights to Englishmen ; and 
here the final words were spoken which gave tolera- 
tion to the Dissenter, emancipation to the Catholick, 
and fVeedom to the slave. 

The national loss, firom the destruction of these 
edifices, sacred to liberty and the past, cannot be esti- 
mated. The books alone destroyed were worth sev- 
eral thousand pounds, independent of hundreds of 
most valuable records, of which it may take half a 
century to discover the full extent. For the vari- 
ous reports of the origin of the fire, we refer to the ac- 
counts which are given in our other columns. The 
loss, considered as an ordinary business affair, is est]> 
mated at half a million sterling. 



A Solar Eclipse occurred on Suiulay the 30th day 
of November last. The disk of the sun was so nearly 
eclipsed that a slender cresceat only was visible. The 
planet Venus was distinctly seen with the naked eye, 
the appearance of which through the telescope we are 
told was crescent, and very similar to that of the sun 
at the greatest obscuration. 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1 h. 6 min* 

Greatest obscuration, at 2 h. 29 min. 

Apparent conjunction at 2 h. 30. m. 

End of the eclipse at 3 h. 47 m. 
I Diflrits cclip^d^ 10 d^. 46 mifi^ on the southen 
1 limb of the sun. 
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AN INBIAN CHILD'S GRAVB. Fond da Ue. 



Among ihe most curioiu and interesting pecoliii 
of the American Indiani, ia their methods of ditpoeing 
oftheirdeid. The modesaredifierentindiffereDltribeB, 
TBiying according to their religious notions, accidental 
caprice, or (heir attachment lo the person of the de- 
ceased. Among the Esquimaux the corpse is deposit 
ed, with the head to the westward, in a sort of coffii 
formed of loose planks, and placed upon a platform of 
driftwood, which is sometimes raised to the height of 
two feet A hiTe-shaped coTering, made of spars of 
drift wood put together closely, is erected over this ti 
Hcnre the body from the depredations of wild beaats 
it gires way however finally to the rapacity of foies 
and wolves. The body is generally dressed in a frock 
made of eider-duck skins, and covered with bides of 
deer. Sometimes tbe caffia and planks are otoilted, 
and the corpse then rests limply on the drill wood. 
Among some of the tribes of the United States, the 
dead are buried several feet under ground, with their 
dresses and all their implements of war and hunting by 
their side. These things are thrown into the grave 
in the belief that the deceased will have use for 
them inihehuDtinggrounds of the other world. Other 
tribes place them in the earth in an erect posture, all 
accoutred and prepared for immediate action, which 
they think will be necessary, soon as the deceased 
reach the country of souls. Among the Chippeways, 
one mode of burying the dead, is, to place tbe coffin, 
or box coniaining their remains on two cross pieces 
nailed or tied with wattap to four poles, as is designed 
to be represented by tbe above engraving. The poles 
ore sometimes ten feet high. They plant near these 
poles, tbe wild hop, or some other kind of running 
vine which spreads over and covers the coffin. Tbe i 
nason they give for thus disposing of their dead, is, 
that they dislika to hasten them out of sight by putting I 



them under ground. That it is a comfort to (hem to 
see tbe box that contains the remaios of their departed 

The Chi|^>ewa;s declare, tbatall Indians when they 
die, go to a large village, towards the setting stu, that 
has noeod to it — Jeebyug-Bindahourkee-ewaud, or tbe 
country of souls. Some say they get there directly — 
others have lo encamp severml nights by the way be- 
fore they reach it. The Great Spirit however accord 
ing to their belief^ does not live in this great village, 
hut he livuinthe iky. These notions of tbe ODith 
tored Indian, evidence the imiveraality of Religion ; 
and ifmen's feelings were not sufficieDt they pro v« thai 
tbe human mind is as prone to religion, as sparks are 
to fly upward. 



JOURNAL OP TBE FRANTLIN INSTITDTE 
This popular jourtial continues to be published month- 
ly, under the auspices i^ the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. We select the following from the no- 
titws of new patents, embraced in the last number, 
which we presume oor readers may read with pleasure 
and profiL 

For colouring Limp Oil, oCdiflersDl linlB, EiTaBaame,dlyof 
New-York, Wmh 4. 

To render the oil red, alkanet root is to be put into it, 
and to remain until the colour is sufficiently deep. For 
^reeo, verdigris is to be used, grinding it, and Bllowiog 
It to be rubbed up with a portion of oil ; this may. be 
poured into a cask, and the oil eveniuslly stramed. 
Cinnamon and cloves are to be used for a cinnamon 
colour : tbe colouring matter being eiacled by a tnii- 
lure of oil and spirits of turpentine. A deeper colour 
may be obtained by oil of pmiento. 

The foregoing contains the whole substance of tbe 
specification, the modes of colouringnotbeins claimed. 
From oor brass lamp* we could have supplied to (be 
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patentee a green colouring matter, which we hare often 
thrown away ; the colouring of oil3 by alkanec root, 
has been done thousands of times, and for ourselves, 
we had rather use the cloves and cinnamon for other 
purposes. We can assure the patentee, than an easy 
mode of deprivino^ oil of all colour, would be an inven- 
tion much more Jisely to please the publick than that for 
communicating colour thereto. ' * 

For an apparatus for Curing Smokey Chhnneys ; Henry Pol- 
lock, Baltimore, Maryland, March II. 

The oft told tale of cold air admitted from without, 
under the hearth, and passing into a space behind the 
metal back of the fire place, there to be heated, and 
fhence admitted into tbe room, is here again repeated, 
without the variations. When the smoking is caused 
by currents blowing down, a quadrangular sheet iron 
cap IS placed upon the top of the chimney ; the top of 
the cap may be arched, and the smoke escape at each 
side, whilst two other openings ai^ left below these, 
'* made in the shape of the mouth piece of an organ 
pipe, and at these the smoke escapes when the current 
blows down ;" or perhaps, it might be best to say, that 
through these it is m tended that the smoke should escape, 
in the case of a downward current. 

For a Substitute for Lamp Oil, denominated Carbonated Al- 
cohol; Samuel Caeey, Lebanon, York county, Maine, March 
17. 

The patentee's recipe is, take one gallon of alcohol 
and one pint of spirits of turpentine, shake them to- 
gether, and add half a pound of camphor. 

On the 16th of October, 1830, Mr. Isaiah Jennings 
obtained a patent for a mixture of alcohol and spirits of 
turpentine, as a substitute for oil. An account of the 
patent may be found at p. 75, vol. vii. We consider 
the present as a manifest invasion of the rights of 
Mr. Jennings, notwithstanding the addition of the cam- 
phor. The late fatal accidents resulting from the use 
of such ingredients in lamps, will, however, probably 

Eut a final stop to the use or these mixtures, and we 
ave no doubt that a court of law would now decide 
that they are not useful, within the meaning of the 
statute. 

We are obliged to agree with the Journal that these 
lamps as, now used are extremely dangerous. But 
having used them some time, and found them so agree- 
able a light, and being likewise free from the disgusting 
niell and filth of oil and candles, we should hardly 
consent to part with them, tintil farther experiments 
had been tried to test fully whether they could not be 
brought safely into use. If the lamps were composed 
of metal, and managed with prudence, in the filling and 
use, we think they might be as secure as the ordinary 
gas Hghts. 

For a Machine for Pegging Boots and Shoes; Nathan A. 
Fisher, Weatborough, Worcester county, MaasaehuBetta, Aprils. 

The apparatus here patented is intended to cut and 
drive the pegs into a shoe one at a time, the pegs being 
made from a strip of wood of the proper length and 
thickness, and sharpened at its lower edge. A plate of 
metal, of the form of the sole, is to be fixed thereon, and 
this plate is to have notches in its edge like saw teeth, 
to serve as guides for the pegging awl. The instra- 
ment with which the holes are to be made, and the 
pegs driven, consists, in part, of a hollow tube, like a 
piece of gun barrel, five or six inches long, into which 
IS fitted a punch, or piston, borne up by a spiral spring, 
and having on its lower end an awl, and a peg ariver, 
at such distance from each other as the pegs in the shoe 
are to be placed. Although some pains have been taken 
to describe the machine, we should be unable to con- 
struct one from the description given, even with the aid 
of the drawing. Perhaps, were we to examine the 
model, the operation might be made plain. The whole 
appears to be considered as new, no claim being made 



to any particular part, nor indeed to the general ar- 
rangement of tbe whole. 

For a Penrusaion Pistol Whip; Joshua Shaw, city of Philadel- 
phia, March 171 

A percussion pistol is to be contained in the handle 
of a riding whip, the construction of it not differing 
materially from some of the pistols or rifles contained 
in canes. The thong is fastened to the end of a 1^ 
rule that is attached to the whip handle by a bayonet 
lock, and is to be removed before firing. The percns- 
sion cap^ stands Immediately behind the pistol, and th» 
charge is ignited through its centre. The pistol is 
cocked by drawing back a rod, which passes through 
the centre of the handle, and has a small button pro- 
jecting at its head ; and the depression of a small knob 
at the side, effects the discharge. The separate parts 
are not claimed as new, but the whole in their state ol 
combination, with the variations of which Ihey are 
susceptible. 

For an improvement in the Gridiron ; Ami Clark, Berim, Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut, March 28. 

This gridiron is to be made round, square, or other- 
wise, and is to revolve upon its centre, like other re- 
volving gridirons. The bars also, are to be fluted, as 
heretofore, for the purpose of collecting the gravy ; but 
it is to differ from other gridirons much in the same 
wav in which the kangaroo difiers from other quadru- 
peds, namely, in the relative length of its hind and 
fore legs, in order to give to the gravy the proper dis- 
position to descend into the receptacle prepared for ic 
Those cooks who have gridirons with legs of equal 
length, if any such there be, which we very much 
doubt, will, we hope, consider themselves as still at 
liberty to prop them on one side, in any degree whicii 
they may fina convenient ; and should there be in ex- 
istence such a thing as a gridiron with fluted bars, a 
trough for the gravy, and hind legs longer than the 
fore, Bttch as we remember to have seen m those days 
when a sop in the pan was accounted a great delicacy, 
it may continue to stand out of the horizontal, without 
obtaining a new lease. 



PEaUOT TRIBE OF INDIANS. 
A few weeks since we heard an address from a Mr. 
Apes an indian preacher in Massachusetts soliciting 
contributions for the purpose of building a teacher's 
house at Marshpee, Barnstable Co. Mass. where a 
remnant of this once powerful tribe are settled. He 
stated that the laws which had hitherto made them 
slaves, were repealed last winter by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and that they now formed a body 
politick. There are about 500 inhabitants, and they 
have about 70 houses none of which cost more than 
$100—100 of them read, and 40 or 50 write. The 
Bible and spelling book has been translated into their 
language. They have a church consisting of about 
50 members, possess eight teams, thirty cows and a few 
sheep, and are about putting up a building intended 
for a school house, and teacher's dwelling. Mr. Apes, 
who is himself an Indian, was of opinion that the 
American Indiana are as capable of intellectual im- 
provement as the whites ; and alleged the disadvan- 
tages of their condition, their continued ill treatment, 
and the laws and prejudices of the whites towards 
them, as the eaase of their unequal impro?ement and 
their present degraded habits and manners. Is it not 
incumbent upon philanthropists to devise some method 
by which the intellectual and moral character of the 
American Indians may be elevated ? 
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MANUAL ALPHABET. 



• 

In laying before our readers a representation of the 
Sianuai alphabet, respectiyely in use in Europe and 
on this continent — which we tbink may be of practical 
use to some, and not without interest to n£sny in this 
country — it seems desirable to explain what they are. 
to state the purposes to which they are applicable, ana 
to give an account of their origin, so far as it can be 
ascertained. For the means of doing this, we are 
considerably iodebted to the memoir of the Abbe de V 
Epee, in the 'Biographical Contemporains.' and to an 
article on the subject in a recent number ol the ' Mag- 
asin Pittoresque.' 

The pretensions of the manual alphabet have been 
much misunderstood and frequently overstated. If we 
had not met with grave and eloquent essays, which 
give to dactylology, (a name derived from the Greek, 
meaning finger-talking,) the power of conducting the 
dumb to the gradual attainment of speech^ we should 
think it scarcely requisite to state that it is merely a 
substitute for, or rather, a mode of writing : with no 
other advantage over the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
that we are aware of, than this — that the aparatus is 
always at hand, always ready for use. By the means 
of the manual alphabet all the words and phrases of 
conversation can be expressed. To learn it, requires less 
than half an hour, and the practice of a few davs 
makes the use of it easy and expeditious. With tne 
engravings before him, no person can find difficulty. 

In the one-hand alphabet, the letters J and Z are 
figured in the air ; J with the little finger^ and Z with 
the index. In the other the letter H is formed by 
dashinff the palm of the right hand across that of the 
left. The other characters do not appear to need ex- 
planation. It is very unnecessary to mark the points 
otherwise than by a proper pause m the manual action. 
But it is requisite that the words should be separated, 
either by a very slie^ht pause, by a horizontal motion 
of the hand from left to right, or by a sort of fillip 
with the finger and thumb of the right hand. 

On comparing the two alphabets, we find that the 
object of both is to represent, as nearly as possible, 
the usual forms of the letters — the double-handed al- 
phabet imitating the capitals, the other the small let- 
ters. The single -exhibits an anxiety not to reauire 
the help of the left hand ; and the other is unwilling 
to dispense with its assistance. ' The single tortures 
the fingers in order to screw them into some fancied 
resemblance to the writtto character ; and we see that, 
after a lame attempt to form X with one hand, it ad- 
mits another formed with two, as a variety. The 
other often chooses to do with two hands what one 
would do better ; so to match with the X in the single 
alphabet, there is CI in this. A very food letter is 
formed with one hand, but a variety is mtroduced as 
if to show that it coula be done with two. C and J 
remain the only letters which two hands could not be 
made to represent ; and the former is the same in both 
alphabets. The highly anomalous and awkward variety 
or Z seems to have been devised for no other reason 
than to obUiin a resemblance to the written form. We 
are disposed to consider that, taking either one or both 
hands throughout, forms much more easy might be 
devised if the object of resemblance were altogether 
relinquished. But taking them as they stand, the 
characters made with two hands are much more dis- 
tinct, and more easy to form and decipher than the 
other. There is also this advantage in tne two-handed 
alphabet, that it presents the only conceivable mode of 
communicating with the deaf in the dark ; for the cha- 
racters being iormed by one hand upon the other, it is 
only necessary with the right hand to form the letters 
upon the left of the person addressed. Mr. Watson, 
Principal of the Kent Road Asylum, England, says. 
Chat the pupils in that institntion, who have sufficient 
knowledge of language to use the manual alphabet at 



all, can, in this manner, converse with great facility 
by night. 

Although the two-handed alphabet is much the best 
known in England, our information concerning the 
other is far more distinct The latter certainiv came 
from Spain, where also the art of instructing tne deaf 
ao^ dumb seems to have originated. The subjects 
are, indeed, so much connected, that it would be use- 
less to attempt to keep the consideration of them sep- 
arate. It is a vulgar mistake to assign a French origin 
to those useful arts. The Abbe del' Epee could well 
afford to spare the honour of the original discoveiy, if 
the assertion of an eloquent writer be true, that ' He ig 
not the first discoverer of any art who first says the 
thing ; but he who says it so long, and so loud, and so 
clearly that he compels mankind to hear him.' Of 
the manual alphabets the Abbe certainly was not the 
inventor : and the impression that he was sucli may 
perhaps have arisen from the circumstance that his 
tomb-stone, in the cemetry of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, 
bears the figure of an open hand. 

If it were not also ascertained that the art of in- 
structing the deaf and dumb originated in Snain, our 
knowledge that manual alphabets were first xnown in 
that country might have led to the supposition that 
they were originally designed for the purposes of secret 
communication. But our better information allows us 
to assign to the invention a benevolent and useful ob- 
ject : as it is known that this mode of communication 
entered into the system by which the dumb were 
taught to speak. 

Father Ponce, a Benedictine monk of the monastery 
of Ona in Spain, who died in 1584, appears to have 
been the first who exercised the art of instructing 
this unfortunate class of beings; but we are unac- 
.quainted with his method. Don. Juan Paolo Bonnet 
published in 1620, a book in which he developed the 
principles by which he had been guided in the educa- 
tion of the constable of Castille, who bad become deaf 
at four years of age, but who, under Bonnet's instruc- 
tion, learned to speak his native language with much 
distinctness.. Bonnet was emulated — it is not clear 
we should say imitated — by Digby, Wallis, 'and Bur- 
nett, in England ; Ramirez of Cortono ; Petro de Cas- 
tro of Mantua; Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician 
practising in Holland; Van Helmont, and many others. 

It appears strange that, notwithstanding this, the 
possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb seems to 
have been so little suspected in France, that Don An- 
tonio Pareires, who settled in Paris about the year 
1735, was encouraged by the general ignorance to 
claim the honour of the discovery for himself. He 
made a great mystery of the means he employed ; but 
his claim was allowed by the. Academy of Sciences. 
Some years after another professor of the art, one 
Ernaud, set up a rival claim, published a book, and 
solicited and obtained from the Academy the same 
honour which had been granted to Pareires. It seems 
that under all the systems of instruction previous to 
that of De I'Epee the pupils were considered to have 
attained perfection when they had been brought to 
pronounce with more or less tacility, and often with 
much pain and difficulty, a certain number of phrases; 
and in obtaining this result, the finger-alphabet was 
much employed by the teachers of the Spanish school. 

The one-handed alphabet seems to be particularly 
distinguished as the manual alphabet of the Spaniards. 
It is said to have been introduced into France by Pa- 
reires ; and the Abbe de I'Epee is stated to have bor- 
rowed it from him, having only before known the two- 
handed alphabet But another account, which, as the 
most autheatick, we shall give, declares that the Abbe 
obtained a knowledge of the alphabet from a Spanish 
book. 

On one of the days which the Abbe was in the habit 
of employing in the instruction of his pupils, a stranger 
came and offered to his acceptance a Spanish book. 
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baring opened it at hazard, bn perceiyed the inaDual 
alphabet of the Spaniards; and then turning to the 
title page he read the words — Arte para eTitemara 
hablar lot rnvda*. ' I had no difficulty,' sata the 
Abbe, 'in divining thai this signified the art of leach' 
ing the tbtmb (o tpeak ; and nom that moment I de- 



tennined to learn the language, that I might be of aer- 
vice 10 my pupils.' 

From the schools of the Abbe the use of this alpha- 
bet extended to nearly all the institutions for the in- 
struction of (he deaf and dumb on the Continent, and 
in the United States. The use of it is very limited in 
England. 

Among ihemseWes the instructed deaf and dumb 
use almost eiclusirely the language of atgn*, and have 
recourse to the maiiual alphabet only for the exptes- 



A a 



Ft 



B]] 



C C 




I 



Hh 



^^*^:j 



D.ct 



I i 



Nn^ 



Q 1 



^f!S»-W\ /^iJKli 



u„u ! Y"^ 



R r S s 

^2 



^ 



Ee 



J J 



Oo 



T t 



aioD of proper names, or of such lechnwd words as 
haTe not yet been characterized by a specifick sign. But 
■ ID communicating with thiwe who are unacqaamted 
■with their system of signs, they habitually use the 
alpbabcL In conversing thus with them it is not 
always necessary to form entire phrases. The pnn- 
cioal word* suffice to fix the attention i a natural ges- 
Vou II. 36 



tore completes the thought Yet it must be adnulted, 
that, in Uie endeavour to catch ideas which are only 
partially expressed, they are ofien exposed to very cu- 
rious and sometimes to very provoking mistakes. 

It seems almost incumbent on those who have aitjr 
intercourse with the deaf and dumb to acquire tbu 
useful and simple ait 
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HEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSIKUCTION OP THE DEAF AND DUBIB. 



Thi* chaiitable instimtioD was incorporated in April 
^1817. It WM projected the year before, 'in conse- 
qoence,' Bays Dr. Akerly, ' of a letter written by a 
dumb person in Bordeaux, offering to come to ibis 
country to eaiabUsh a school.* Two oth?r institutions 
- of the kind bad been established previously in this 
conntiy, the American Asylum at Hartford in 1815, 
and the Pennsylvania Institution incorporated in 1821. 
But these were deemed inadequate to the wants of 
the country in this respect, it having been ascertained 
that a very large number of deaf mules existed in this 
sUle alone, without competent inslruction. Under the 
above raentioned act, a school was opened in 1818, 
which, in consequence of employing tKBchers inade- 
quate to the taik they undertook, languished for years 
in a very unpromising condition. An asylum fund 
had been created however, by the State Legislature, 
and in 1829 the present huilding was erected at the 
expense of about $31,000, defrayed by the Sute and 
private donations. A radical tefonnatiou in the gov- 
ernment and methods of instruction, in the institution, 
look place in 1830. Mr. Vaysse was obtained from the 
Institution of Paris to act as instructer ; and Mr. Peet, 
previously an instructer tor nine years in the Asylum 
at Hartford, accepted th ) situation of principal, which 
be continues to fill. I hey brought with them the 
methods and the signs ii-. use at Paris and at Hartford. 
' As a natural consequence,' obsertes Mr. Barnard, 
* the insiiiulion assumed a character which it had 
never before possessed, and immediately won for it 
anew the confidence, which had «fore been partially 
withdrawn.' 

This institution is titualed on an eminence distant 
three and a half miles north of thp City Hall, a few 
yards west from the Harlem Rail W «y. The gronnd 
occapied by* the building, and about one acre in ~ - 



diately a^iacent, is the property of the instiiniion ; it 
having been granted by the City Corpoiation. The 
institution holds a lease of nine acres of land immedi- 
ately adjoining, also from the Corporation. The msia 
building is constructed of brick and stuccoed iu imitation 
of marble. In the dimensions of its ground plan it is 
110 feet by GO. In eleration it embraces five stories, 
including the basement, and has an observatory upon 
the roof. Its rooms are spacious, and symmetrically 
and conveniently arranged ; and always with a viet* 
to preserve aa distinct and independent of each other 
as possible, the male and female departments. A 
dining room 60 feet by 30 is situated in the boaeniEnt. 
Immediately over the dining room is the Cbipel, 
divided from a school room of equal dimensions with 
itself, by the main passage through the building. The 
upper rooms are occupied as dormitories. There is a 
laboratory in the basement, and a cabinet, library and 
bathing room on the main floor. 

In one end of the building is a sitting room for the 
use of all in ciHnmon, sitting rooms for the teachers, 
and a separate room for the male pupils ; at the other 
end the principal and his family are accoituiodaled with 
apartments, and on the second floor is a distinct sitting 
room for the female pupils. 

' The internal organization of the establishment, 
says one of the Reports, * may be considered aa resolv- 
ing itself into three principal divisions ; to wit, educa- 
tion, government and domestick economy.' These 
are all under the control of the principal, who is ac- 
countable to the board of Directors. 

Under domestick economy i* embraced whatever 
relates to the physical wants of the pupils. These 
are amply supplied, and all suitable provision is made 
to promote tbe comfort and happioess of the pupils 
male and female. 
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The goyermnent is for the most part parental and 
preyentive ; that of the females is yested in a matron. 

Education is physical, mechanical, intellectual, mo^* 
al and religious. In their physical education those 
exercises are encouraged which tend to gi?e elasticity 
and yigour to the muscular system, to procure a proper 
deyelopment of its powers, and which haye the most 
salutary effect in the general formation of the animal 
man. In an institution for the deaf and dumh, the 
mechanical education of the pupils is of yery high 
importance. Necessitated, as most of them must be, 
to depend upon the lubour of their hands for subsist- 
ence, it would but half discharge its duty towards 
them, should it suffer them to leaye it without some 
species of knowledge, which could be turned in this 
way, to immediate account* In the New York Insti- 
tution a choice is offered between fiye occupations, yiz.: 
cabinet making, tailoring, shoemaking, gardeniiig and 
book-binding.* 

The male pupils are engaged in some one of these 
occupations, about four and a half hours daily, under 
the superintendence of skilful workmen. The building 
appropriated to the purpose is situated a few yards 
east of the main edifice. The female pupils, in the 
mean time, are employed, undrr the direction of a 
seamstress, in sewing, knitting, A^c or under that of 
the matron, in light household affairs, with the proper 
management of which, it is essential that they as well 
as all other more fortunate young ladies (^hould become 
acquainted. 

The intellectual cultiyation of the deaf and dmnb, 
through the medium of written language, is by far the 
most difficult task that falls within the plan of the in- 
stitution. The method of instruction consists in teach- 
ing written language by means of signs. Of course it 
becomes the proyince of these signs to express the 
meaning of words, to explain the construction of sen- 
tences, and generally to describe those circumstances 
and eyents usually imbodied in written language. Iso- 
lated as the unfortunate deaf mute is at first from the 
world of letters, incapable of receiying knowledge 
through one great ordinary source, the ear, and de- 
priyed of the means of communicating with his fellow 
beings, by those symbols uniyersaily intelligible among 
them, conyentional, spoken language, how difficult 
seems the task of enlightening that mind, literally pent 
up in a prison house of clay, and of bringing it eyen 
near upon a leyel with those whom God has blessed 
with the ordinary resources of knowledge ! But that 
beoeyoience whose aim iseyerto equalize the privileges 
and the happiness of the whole human family with its 
gladdening light, has penetrated the gloom that hung 
around the desolate life of the deaf and dumb, and open- 
ed up to his glad eyes the ayenues of knowledge. It 
has set him down in a path which he may follow to 
wisdom, and explained to him the glories of immortality 
and the ways that lead to its inheritance. 

•Lithography has likewise been proposed, and we think the 
teaching of the art nugfat be wisely adopted by the Institution. 
The art is by no means difficult ; and flttch deaf mutes as have 
a genius for drawing, hy reason of iheir being able to give a more 
undivided attention to study than those who have liatenmg ears 
and ulking tongues, we think they might easilv perfect them- 
selves in this useful and elegant art, which would soon furnish 
them with lucrative employment. 



In the methods of instruction, generally, we belieye 
the New -York Institution follows those pointed out by 
the Abbe Sicard. The system of methodical signs 
howeyer which were early in use in this institution have 
been gradually abandoned. Methodical signs, are the 
representatives of a group of colloquial signs defining 
or illustrating some word, and are abbreviated from this 
group ; they are sometimes called signs of reduction. 
This institution found them less simple, and less adapt- 
ed to the purposes of rapid execution, than even alpha- 
betick dactylology. The means, on which the principal 
reliance is now placed, are the language of action, sq 
far as it is in familiar use, writing, symbolick grammar,'*^ 
design, and alphabetick dactylology Or the oaanual 
alphabet. In the manual alphabet, but one band is 
employed. The institution has been for some time 
contemplating the introduction of articulation and the 
labial alphabet. The < experiment is unquestionably 
practicable ; and if we are rightly informed a class has 
been already established In which the principal is test- 
ing its practicability. He may deriye encouragement 
from the fact, that in pearly all the European institutions, 
articulation and the labial alphabet are now taught ; 
and it is stated that religious exercises are there no' 
longer Conducted by signs ; but publick prayers are daily 
articulated in the presence of the pupils; 

A course oi^ lectures has been established in this in- 
stitution within a year or two past, which has been 
attended with gratifying success* The lectures are 
given three eyenings in a week, and the lecture room 
is sought with ayidity by the pupils, ^ho seem to ap» 
preciate the benefits of this enlargement of their sphere 
of knowledge. The departments of inyestigaiion em- 
brace the following subjects : 1. Those branches of 
science which treat of nature, and of which the object 
is to discoyerthe properties and relations of all bodies. 
2. Description of the mineral, yegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 3. Rise, progress and present condition of 
the arts, commerce and agriculture. 4. Cxeography, 
physical and political. 5. History, ancient and mod- 
ern, sacred and profane. 6. The science of goyem- 
ment The lectures are conyeyed by signs, and illus- 
trated by means of a black board or Welch slate, and 
when necessary, by philosophical apparatus. Each 
lecture is reduced to writing in order that the subject 
matter may be referred to, and ' studied by the pupils 
at their future conyenience. 

The moral and religious education of the pupils, 
constitutes a distinct department. 'No opportunity 
is sufiered to escape, of impressing upon the mind of 
the pupil his duty to his Maker, and to his fellow men : 

• The introduction of ipranmatieal «ym6o/»into the plan of 
instruction in this jnstitution, is highly spoken of as a very im* 
portant auxiliary m the instruction of language. The N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser in reference to it, thus observes ;—** The 
characters of which it consists denote not merely the difierent 
parts of speech ; but they likewise undergo systematick modifi- 
cations coireeponding to the inflections oT language, ipid beaiinc 
a strong analogy in idea to the modifications of meaning attend- 
ant upon those mflections. They exhibit thus nouns and pro* 
nouns in their sevoal cases, adjectives in the difierent degrees of 
comparison, and the verb in all its varieties of form, whether as 
transitive or intransitive, active or passive^ past, piesent, or ftitisrei 
affirmative, conditional, hypothetical, or imperative, or in the in- 
finitive or participial forms. This system is venr readily com- 
prehended Dv the pupils. It is in fact ideographick, and toe sim- 
plicity of its fundamental principles renders it very easily explicable 
to any person who yriW devote a few moments to its exammation. 
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and the word of Go4 is constantly referred to as the 
basis of every moral precept Morning and evening 
prayer, and religious worship on the Sabbath are con- 
ducted in the language of signs.' 

Among other instruments of instruction besides 
those before enumerated may be mentioned stenogra- 
phy, mimography, and syllabick dactylology. Stenog- 
raphy has not as yet been fairly tested. Mimography, 
which is a species of ideographick writing, represent- 
ing signs of action, has been, we believe, introduced 
into but one institution, viz. that directed by M. Pe- 



roux, of Nancy. Syllabick dactylology is the an ia 
spelling words by means of consecutive positions of 
the fingers, corresponding to written syllables. We 
are not aware that this is used in any existing institu- 
tion. Alphabetick dactylology however is in all but 
universal use : and there exists but a single sign dia- 
lect in the schools for the deaf and dumb on this con- 
tinent We subjoin the following table, which is said 
to constitute a general summary of the present state 
of the art of instructing deaf mutes. 



Instroments 

of 
Inatniction. 



Representing 
words. 



n 



FiH- gw fflgi 



Mattsr. 



Direcdy rSigne of action. \ g^SSil 

representing ideas. I Mimography : the language of action reduced to writing. 

I Design. 
I Qrammatical symbols. 

Writing. \^^U 

Books. 
1 The oral alphabet. ) »_ «^„;„„«#,^„ 
IThelabial dphabet. $ ^" conjunction. 

f Simple, embracing words. "^ 
'Nomenclature. . Complex, " Phrases, i* i «^ 

' Tropical, " figurative ["^^^ 
Its import, < .1 expressions. j 

[Disoour*.- )1^^^^luco,ninn.^ 

C Classification of words. 
Its philosophy. < Forms of infiection, or etymology. 

( Principles of construction, or syntax. 

f Literature. ^ 

The uaSid and elegant arts. I '^® amount dra^ndant upon the 
History and geography. f ^^^^p of the .pupil, and the 
t£ iiSges ofsSiety.^ nme devoted to mstrucUon. 

Morals and Rehgioo. J 

r Indicative : applicable to present objects. } Confined to the 
J Descriptive : " absent " > material world. 

f Familiar. | Illustrative.— The use of examples. 

iMetaphorick— 'Die use of figurative action 
'Inductive : analysis, the buifaeir being thrown upon the 
nu-i u- u learner. 

PhiJosophick. 1„,. . ^^.. c DirecL i * P'io" • "fnthesie. 

Explicative— Definition. S ^^'^^ } a posteriori : analysis. 



Subjects of know- 
ledge. 



r 

{ 



\ 



I 



^'^^ jijsslsir 



.fi-ga 






It is to be regretted that, no work has been written, 
no general and well defined plan proposed, not even 
a system of elementary lessons which might be dig- 
nified with the name of standard, has been published 
in this country, notwithstanding the art has been 
taug&t among us upwards of twenty years. The 
methods of instruction in the seyeral institutions in 
this country, are extremely disuniform and various. 
The course which each pursues is independent of the 
other, and is regulated by temporary convenience, or the 
various results of the speculative inquiries of new teach- 
ers, who seem rather to rely upon their own experience 
than to follow systems generally adopted. The truth 
is, the method of instructing these unfortunate chil- 
dren of uniridulgent nature, is founded upon philoso- 
phical principles, and those principles are as suscepti- 
ble of explication, and a reduction to a uniform sys- 
tem which would be equally applicable in all institu- 
tions, as are any other principles that relate to the phi- 
losophy of mind. We do not perceive why it would 
not be practicable to have a congress of teachers, or at 
least some conference between the institutions in this 
country, in order to devise some general plan of in* 
struction, that ultimately might become uniform and 
established. 



To teach this important and interesting, but difficult 
art, requires a greater practical knowledge of metaphy- 
sicks, a more profound investigation, a more philoso- 
phical acquaintance with language, and a more tho- 
rough intellectual discipline, on the part of the in- 
structer, than is required in any other branch of edu- 
cation. This, in connexion with the truly unfortu- 
nate condition of the deaf and dumb, should afibrd a 
two-fold impulse to all, to extend the hand of charity 
and encouragement to those benevolent institutions. 
And while the Federal Government boasts its liberal 
policies, its attention as a sacred duty should not be 
averted from these laudable charities most singularly 
worthy of its liberality and fostering care. 



*The whole number of pupils authorized to be educated at the 
expense of the State, is 120, and the annual provision for their 
instmcrion,is #14,400. The number authorized to be instructed at 
the publick expense at the New York institution is 96. The ex- 
pense of board and tuition, is #180 each per annum, making a 
yearly expenditure of # 12,480. The whole number of deaf mutes 
receiving mstruction in the State in January last was i6&-34 at 
Canajoharie, and 134 at New York. The number at the New 
York institution, now, probably exceeds 160. The term of edu- 
cation is five years. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEIL 

In our last namber we presented our readers with a 
matter of fact description of the singular disappearance 
of Pompeii. We now give a description from the 
** LoLSt days of Pompeii," by Bulwer, whose gorgeous 
in^agfination, strong powers of conception and exube- 
rant fancy enable him to throw a thrilling interest 
around almost eyery scene he undertakes to describe. 
This scene, as connected with the denouement of 
his tale, and interwoyen with its incidents, is developed 
'With peculiar power and effect — ^we extract from the 
chapter entitled '' The Progress of the Destruction." 

The cloud which had scattered so deep a murkiness 
over the day had now settled into a solid and impene- 
trable mass. It resembled less even the thickest gloom 
of a n^ht in the open air than the close and blind dark- 
Tiess of some narrow room.* But, in proportion as the 
'slackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesuvius 
iacrease in their vivid and scorching glare. Nor was 
"t^eir horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of fire ; 
^lo rainbow ever rivalled their traryine and prodigal dies. 
l.^ow brightly blue as the most azure depth of a southern 
^dcy— -now 01 a livid and snakelike green, darting rest- 
lessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent — 
now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, ^shine forth 
through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and light- 
ing up the whole city from arch to arch, — ^then suddenly 
dying into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of its own 
life! 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling 
of the earth beneath, and the ^oaning waves of the tor- 
tured sea ; or, lower still, and audible but to the watch 
of in tensest fear, the grinding and hissins murmur of 
the escaping gases through the chasms ol the distant 
mountain. Sometimes the cloud appeared to break 
from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume 
quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster 
shapes, striding across the sloom, hustling one upon the 
other, and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of 
shade ; so that^ to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted 
wanderers, the unsubstantial vapours were as the bodily 
forms of gigantick foes, — ^the agents of terrour and of 
death.! 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
oreath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In 
some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house-roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
confused ruin, which yet more and more, with eveiy 
hour, obstructed the way ; and. as the day advanced, 
the motion of the eanh was more sensibly felt-— the 
footing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot or 
litter be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the nuger stones, striking against each 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
ting sparks of fire which caught whatever was combus- 
tible within their reach ; and along the plains beyond 
the city tbe darkness was now terribly relieved ; for 
several houses, and even vineyards, had been set on 
flames ; and at various intervals the fires r^se sullenly 
and fiercely against tbe solid gloom. To add to this 
partial relief of the darkness, the citizens had here and 
there, in the more publick places, such as the porticoes of 
temples, and the entrances to the forum, endeafVoured 
to place rows of torches ; but these rarely continued 
long ; the showers and the winds extinguished them, 
and the sudden darkness into ^iiich their sudden birth 
was converted had something in it doubly terrible and 
(loubly impressing on the impotence of human hopes, 
the lesson of despair. 
Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches. 



parties of fugitives encountered each other-^some hur- 
ry ing towards the sea, others flying from the sea back 
to the land ; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from 
the shore — an utter darkness lay over it, and upon its 
groaning and tossing waves the storm of cinders and 
rock fell without the protection which the streets and 
roofs afforded to the land. Wild — haggard — ^ghastly 
with supernatural fears, these groups encountered eacn 
other, but without leisure to speak, to consult, to advise ; 
for the showers fell now frequently, though not con- 
tinuously, extin^ishing the lifi:hts which showed to each 
band the death-like faces of the other, and hurryinff all 
to seek refuse beneath the nearest shelter. The whole 
elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and 
anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hasten- 
ing by the most solemn autnorities of the law. laden 
with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of his sud- 
den gains. If, in the darkness, wife was separated from 
husband, or parent from child, vain was the hope of re- 
union. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. No- 
thing in all the various and complicated machinery of 
social life was left, save the primal law of self-preserva- 
tion! 

Nearly seventeen centuries had rolled a\^ay, When 
the cit^r of Pompeii was disinterred from its silent tomb,'*' 
all vivid with undimmed hues ; its walls fresh as if 
painted yesterday^ — not a hue faded on the rich mosaick 
of its floors, — in its forurik the half-finished columns as 
left by the workman's hand, — before the trees in its gar- 
dens the sacraficial tripod, — in its halls the chest of 
treasure, — in its baths the strigil, — ^in its theatres the 
counter of admission, — in its saloons the furniture and 
the lamp, — in its triclinia the fragments of the last feast. 
— ^in its cubicula the perfumes and the rouee of fated 
beauty, — and every where the bones and skeletons of 
those who once moved the springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life I 

* DeBtrojred a. d. 79— first diBCOvered, a. d. 176a 



♦Pliny. 



t Dion Cassius. 



SKETCHES OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
The following ''sketches of the British Colonies" 
we extract from the Liyerpool Times. This is the 
first of a series of articles which that paper designs to 
lay before its readers, on the very interesting subject 
of the extent of the empire under the control of Eng- 
land. If possible, we shall avail ourselves of the ar- 
ticles as they reach our shores, and lay them regularly 
before our readers, confident that they will find extra- 
ordinary interest in the description of colonies compri- 
sing 1,100,000 square miles, and upwards of 200,000,- 
000 of souls, all embraced under the government of 
one king. 

The publication of Mr. Montgomery Martin's val- 
uable History of the British Colonies brings together 
and places before the publick for the first time, in a con- 
densed form, a vast number of facts relative to the de- 
pendencies of this country, in every part of the globe, 
which previously could only be learnt by the perusal of 
the almost innumerable yoiumes of voyages, travels, 
and other works of a similar kind. We have on for- 
mer occasions expressed the high opinion which we 
entertain of the two volumes already published, and 
we now purpose to make use of them as the ground 
work of a few brief, but, we hopc^ comprehensive sketch- 
es of that immense colonial empire scattered throughout 
every quarter of the globe, over which the colours of 
England constantly wave, and on which it may be said 
more truly than of the former empire of Spain, that the 
sun ne,ver sets in his course. 

Following the plan of Mr. Martin, we commence 
with the extensive British possessions in the TSlast to' 
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dieSj extending from the rivers of the Punjab lo the 
Straits of Malacca, and from the snowy mountains of 
the Hymalaya to the Island of Ceylon. This immense 
tract of country includes the four presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Agra, Madras; and Bombay ; the provinces beyond 
the Ganges conquered from the Burmese ; the Island of 
Ceylon, and the settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. Its total area is &ye bundred and twenty- 
one thousand seven hundred and ninely-two square 
miles ; its population ninety-six millions and seventy- 
six thousand native, and sixty-six thousand white in- 
habitants i its revenue eighteen millions four hundred 
and fifty-one thousand pounds sterling ; the military 
force wnich it supports upwards of two hundred and 
thu'ty thousand strong, and its exports and imports 
more than fourteen millions per annum. This empire, 
which is ten times as large as England, is held directly 
by the British authorities, whilst another empire^ in- 
cluding upwards of six-hundred thousand square miles, 
and a hundred millions of inhabitants, though nom- 
inally independent^ and under the rule of the native 
princes, is in reality as much under the control of 
fSngland as the ceded and conquered provinces. . The 
total area of the empire governed and controlled by the 
British is upwards of eleven hundred thousand square 
miles, and its population not less than two hundred 
million souls ! The Spanish colonies in North and 
South America, though covering a larger area, never, in 
the height of their glory and prosperity, contained the 
fourth part of the population of our Indian empire. 



INDIA WITHIN THE -GANGES. 

The British possessions on the Continent and with- 
in the Ganges consist of the four presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Agra, Madras and Bombay, each of which we shall 
briefly describe, beginning with 

Tee Bengal Presidency, which includes the pro- 
yinces extending along the banks of the Ganges, from 
the dreary Sunderbunds at its mouth to the point where 
it quits the newly-formed pre?'dency of Agra on the 
west. This presidency, the scene of LordClivc's early 
victories, is the richest and most thickly -peopled part of 
British India. It comprises the whole of the province 
of Bengal proper, a vast and monotonous region, whose 
immense alluvial plains, covering one hundred thou- 
sand square miles,.are scarcely diversified by a single 
hill of any height, except to the east of the Brahmapu- 
tra. This region, irrigated by innumerable risers, and 
subject in the spring and winter seasons to deluges of 
rain, teems with lil^ and fertility, and produces luxu- 
riaiit crops of rice, indigo superiour to that of any other 
part of India, sugar, now neglected, but capable of 
great improvement, cotton, tobacco, ouium, and every 
other kind of tropical produce. The snores of the bay 
of Bengal are fringed with the graceful cocoa-nut {)alm, 
whilst the nutmeg, camphor, and pimento grow richly 
in the botanical garden at Calcutta, and are capable 
of beinff cultivated in all parts of the province. Coal 
is found in abundance in the Burdwan district, and is 
used in steam navigation, which promises in a few 
years to produce a wonderful social revolution alon^ 
the shores of the numerous rivers of India. The cli- 
mate of this rich province is oppressively hot, men 
and beasts having been known to fall dead in the 
streets of Calcutta in the months of April and May. 
From seventy to eighty inches of rain falls during the 
year, that is about doable the quantity that falls in 
England, and it descends in torrents ; and such is the 
fertility produced by the intense heat and abundance 
of moisture, that all the cultivated land yields prodi- 
gious crops, whilst those which afe neglected are cov- 
ered with a rank and noisome vegetation. The inhab- 
itants of Bengal are mild and timid^ \^t patient and 
industrious. For ages they have been subject to the 
tyranny of their Mahommedan conquerours, and now, 
for the first time in Uieir long and disastrous history. 



possess a just and equitable government, protection 
tor their property, and security for their lives. The 
province of Bahar, higher up the Ganges, has a more 
diversified surface than Bengal. To the north it ex- 
tends in Ions: atfd wide plains, but to the south it is 
varied by hills and dales, especially in the Rajemal 
district, where the hills form some of the first scenery 
on the banks of the Ganges. . This province pioduces 
great quantities of saltpetre, and indigo is also exten-* 
sively cultivated. Much of it lies waste, and is cover- 
ed either with thick jungle or majestick forests. The 
Ganges, at this distance from the sea, is from three to 
five miles broad. Ascending the river, we come to 
the rich province of Allahabad. Here the country i« 
much bolder and more picturesque, and very fine wheat 
is grown. In the district of Glazepoor millions of 
roses are cultivated, for the purpose of making attar 
of roses. Two hundred thousand flowers ar« required 
to make the weight of a rupee of attar. The British 
provinces of Berajr to the south are wild< ruggid and 
hilly, full of deep jungles and impassable mvines, 
among which the Nerbudda river takes its rise. These 

Erovinces cover an area of fifty-five thousand nine 
undred square miles, but larse districts areunexplo* 
red by the British^ and little known to the natives. 
The Malwah territory, belonging to jBritain, occupies 
upwards of eight thousand square miles. It is situa- 
ted on an elevated plain, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, diversified by hills, and watered by 
numerous streams, .which flow over a rich and fertile 
soil. It is peopled by the warlike, crafty, and restless 
Mahrattas. 

The total extent of the Bengal presidency is one 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, and its total 
population forty millions of souls. 

Agra is the second presidency of continental India, 
and has been recently separated from that of BengaL 
It consists principally ot the provinces of Agra and 
Delhi, celebrated as the seats of the Mogul Emperors 
of India, and of the province of Kumano, amongst the 
Hymalaya mountains. It is well watered by the Gan- 
ges and other rivers, produces wheat in abundance, 
possesses in general a fertile soil, a mild and temper- 
ate climate, and a bolder and more warlike race of 
men than Bengal or the lower provinces. The Ma- 
hommedans here preponderate m influence, if not in 
numbers. Delhi, for so many years the Mogul cani- 
tol, is greatly decayed ; and Agra, aliso a capitol of toe 
former rulers of India, still more so. The Great Mo- 
gul still reigns, thougn as a mere puppet in the hands 
of the English. Lodeana, on the frontiers of Runject 
Singh territory, is the most westerly fortress in the 
hands of the English. It was within this presidency 
that the sanguinary campaigns between Halkar, Scin- 
dia and Lord Lake took place. 

This presidency contains eighty-eight thousand 
souare miles, and thirty-two miflions of inhabitants, 
or whom not more than five thousand are Europeans 

Maoras. the third presidency, formed from the do 
minions oJT the Nabob of Arcot, the former French 
possessions in the south of India, the provinces wrest- 
ed from Heyder Ali and Tippoo Saib, and the south- 
em territory of the Mahrattas, stretches along the 
eastern anc^ western shores of India for many hundred 
miles. The Coromandel coast is in general flat and 
sandy, whilst that of Malabar is bold and romantick, 
presenttn|r every where the richest scenery. The two 
chains* of the Ghauts run through this presidency. 
They are connected by the Neilgherries, a beautiful 
and nealthy range of hills, recently explored, but al- 
ready greatly frebuentcd by Europeans, on account of 
their mild and salubrious climate, and their charming 
scenery. 

This presidency contains one hundred and forty 
thousand square miles, but not more than fourteen 
millions of inhabitants. 

Bombay, the last of the four presidencies, includes 
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the north and south Coucan, and the districts of Sa- 
rat, Croach, Ahmedabad and Keira, on the Indian 
Ocean, and the inland prorinces of Poonah and Kan- 
deish. The face of this presidency is greatly varied, 
consisting of fertile plains and valleys, separated by 
mountainoas chains, and watered by majestick rivers. 
Mach of it is forest and jungle, and the inhabitants 
of several districts are wild and recently subdued. 
The collectors of Poonah and the district of Gande- 
ish are, however, full of beauty and fertility. 

The extent of this presidency is sixty-four thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight square miles, the popu- 
lation eight million souls. 
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practice of the best writers, and that the study of these 
Is the best mode of learning them practically. Our 
best writers are formed by the study of our nest au- 
thors. 

Annab of EdoeaUoB. 



THE STUDY OP THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE. 

Our labours in the instruction of the deaf mute first 
led us to see clearly a truth, for which we had long 
been groping, when we were expected in ordinary 
schools to ' transfuse' the theories and rules of Murray 
into the brains of boys, with all the pompous array of 
names by which the branches of instruction are desig- 
nated. Spelling, Reading. Defining, Grammar, and 
Composition, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, mean 
nothing more than ' the study of the English Languae^e.' 
It is a false refinement, in our view, which has thus 
divided a simple and comparatively easy and interest- 
ing study into several dry and difficult Drenches, each 
one of which sometimes costs more labour than the 
whole actually requires, when pursued in a simple 
method. After attempting to pursue this same artifi- 
cial course with the deaf mute, and finding it insup- 
portably wearisome, and absolutely stupifying to the 
mtellect, the simple plan of nature was adopted. The 
pupil was taught to write sentence after sentence, was 
told the meaning of (he words in a simple phrase, the 
mode of spelling them, and their proper order, and was 
required to write a new phrase composed of the same 
words, and thus like the gentleman who had ' spoken 
prose all his life without knowins^ it,' these ignorant 
deaf mutes were soon familiar with Spelling, Reading, 
Defining, Grammar and Composition ; and attained a 
degree of accuracy which surprised all who witnessed 
it, without being aware of the number of their stu- 
dies. 

On visiting the best schools of Switzerland we found 
this same plan adopted. A class of little boys were 
called upon to speak a phrase ; they were taught oraUy 
to ;speli the words which composed it : they wrote it, 
and thus spelled it again : they were then called upon 
to reocK it; and to repeat it, and to spell the words 
again : and then to speak and write a new phrcute, and 
to explain the words. On this plan, while these simple 
children only supposed they were learning German, or 
rather learning to express their thoughts, they were 
acquiring five distinct studies besides Chirograph y ! 
And they acquired them in fact and not in name. We 
received a letter from a ooy of nine years of age, 
taught in this manner, which surpassed in all its 
characteristicks those of our schoolmates at fourteen 
years of age, and some of those of our fellow students 
at college. 

We ought to add, that in this mode of instruction, 
where the examples of a particular inflection or com- 
bination of words became sufficiently numerous, the 
pupils were taught to remark the general form or prin- 
ciple which pervaded them, and thus imbibe, imper- 
ceptibly, all the theory of language which the young 
or ignorant can comprehend. 

We leave our readers to decide which plan is the 
most rational and simple. We will only assure them, .. ^.^.^^ ...... .^^ |^..«.....w. »«w„w» «^. ...<« Auw^suuca, 

that so far as our observation has extended, this pro- the circulation of the blood, and the motion of the 
duces greater accuracy in far less time than the ordi- | chest in the act of breathing are distinguishable. The 



EXHIBITIONS. 

ZOOLOGICAL INSTTTDTE. 

The splendid establishment of this name, now open 
to the publiek at No. 37 Bowery, is well worth the 
visits of every lover pf Natural History. In the neat- 
ness and convenience of the interiour arrangement, 
and the variety and beauty of the animals, it surpasses 
every thing of the kind we have seen* in the country. 
The building fronts fifty feet on Bowery, and extends 
one hundred and 75 feet in-depth. Through a spa* 
cious and well lighted hall, you enter what may be 
appropriately termed ^e principal Saloon. This is 
lighted by day through numerous sky lights ; and in 
the evening by three costly chandeliers depending 
from the ceiling, and handsome lamps at the sides* 
The animals are contained in dens on each side, num- 
bered, and their names painted abovei The dens a^ 
pear to be firmly built in the wall; but they are 
movable and distinct. The floors of all the cages are 
slightly inclined planes ; and behind them runs a gut- 
ter also inclined, at the upper end of which is a pump, 
afibrding an abundant supply of water, "which keeps 
the cages clean and inofiiensive. Over the dens, is a 
promenade or gallery, with seats stufied, and hand- 
somely covered with crimson moreen. At the lower 
end is the orchestra of the very excellent band ; while, 
at the upper end, the Rhinoceros, flanked by two Ele- 
phants, and surmounted by three cages, containing 
AfVican Leopards, Lion, Lioness and two Bengal 
Tigers, form the most prominent point in the cot^p 
d^cBil upon entering. Behind the orchestra are two 
elegant rooms, fitted up as ladies' and gentlemen's 
Saloons. 

The list of animals embraces amid the great variety 
a male and a female Zebra, the untameable Gnu, the 
Bufialo, the white Bear, the Ostrich, two Emeus, the 
Cassowary, the Vulture and the Anaconda, which we 
mention as rather rare specimens. 

HYDRO OXYGEN MICROSCOPE. 
At No. 108 Broadway is an exceedingly interest- 
ing exhibition of the wonderful powers of the mi- 
croscope. The light used in this instrument is de- 
rived from the application of a flame of oxygen 
and hydrogen united upon lime^ and equals the most 
brilliant solar light. The specimens which are illus- 
trated are projected on a disk containing 240 square 
feet of canvass. A drop of water magnified by it 
2,400,640 times, presents a most singular scene, where- 
in insects before unseen present themselves in gigan- 
tick proportions and most singular conformations, en- 
gaged in as great a variety of sports and, pastimes as 
well as contentions and war, as is common to those 
beings that boast a huger shape The skeleton larvoe 
of the gnat, which is transparent, is magnified to such 
a degree that the peristaltick motion of the intestines, 
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poweiB of this instrument are truly wonderful ; and 
not less so are the scenes which it adds to the world 
of the Seen. 



HYALOGAUSnCKS. 
We have been highly pleased with & ▼jew of sev- 
eral enameledpictures on glass, now exhibiting at 202 
Broadway. The pictures are tnree in number, {minted 
on fflass hj Hoadley and Oldfield, from the originals 
by John Martin. We do not recollect that we have 
ever seen before a specimen of painting on glass by 
▼ilrifieation. Certainly, we have never seen paintings 
of any kind that unitea such powerful and brilliant 
effect and such richness of colouring, with so complete 
and deceptive an imitation of nature. The subjects of 
these three pictures are, Belshazzar's Feast, Love 
among the Roses, and Charity, from a painting by Sir J. 
Reynolds. The first is remarkable for the skill in the 
management of the art of perspective, the perfection 
in its miniatures of human figures, and the exact imi- 
tation of artificial light. The second for the beautv of 
Its landscape design, and the |^oreeous splendour of its 
colouring. The last is a faithtul picture of charity, 
protecting two little innocents and listening indul- 
gently to their importunities. 



BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 

» 

The annual commencement of thia institution waa holden on 
the 3rd inat. Fifteen gentlemen received the degree of M. D. 
The whole number of the claaa attending the lecturea thia aeaaon 
waa 101. Thiiinatitution, from the aonndneaa of ita government, 
and the talents and learning of ita reapective i^rofeaaora and 
teachera, commends itself to all who are engaged in the medi- 
cal profeaaion, or interested in medical education in thia country. 
Situated in a village unaurpasaed in beauty, unrivalled in aalu- 
brity, and farther celebrated for the wholeaomeneaa of ita mor- 
ale and the purity and high character of ita aeveral literary insti- 
tutional it unitea advantages for the medical student rarely to be 
met. The inatitution waa incorporated in 1823. The truatees 
were likewise empowered to eatablish an Eye infirmary and 
General HospitaL A Lyceum of Natural History, a library, 
chymical and philoaophical apparatua, a fine collection of anatom- 
ical preparationa and modela, and an eztenaive cabinet of min- 
erala and other aubjecta of natural hiatory, are connected with 
the Inatitution. The membera of the present Faculty are as 
IbUows : H. H. Childs^ M. D. Theory and yradiec qf Medieine 
and obttdrieka ; E. Bartlett, M. D. Pathological AnaUrmy and 
Materia Mediea ; G. Dewey, H. D. Botany Chymiatry and 
Natural PhUoaophy ; M. Parker, M. D. Anatomy, Surgery and 
Phyeiology; John Friasel, A. M. Demonatrator qf Anatomy- 

Pittsfield is situated about thirty three milea east of Albany, 
and 140 weat of Boston. Besides the above mentioned institu- 
tion, it has a achool called the Berkshire Gymnasium, consisting 
of three large brick buildinga fitted up at a great eipenae, and ca- 
pable of accommodating between two and three hundred achol- 
an s a Lancastrian achool, a Ifigfi Female Seminary, a Select 
School, and an academy ; and numeroua other amaller achoola 
It haa aereral cotton factories, three or four woollen factoriea, one 
of which is among the largest in the country— a button fiictory, 
a atock liMstory, a gun factory, and one or two breweries and nu- 
meroua other amaller eatabliahmenta of varioiia kinds, evincing 
the industry and enterprise of its nearly 4000 inhabitanta. 



Twelve Snantarda, constituting the whole of a crew of a pi- 
ratical vessel, have been recently tried at Boston, on a charge of 
robbing an American brig, and then aetting fire to her, for the 
purpose of destroying the lives of those onboard, aa wellas oon- 
Buming the veasel. Seven of the twelve were found guilty of the 
atrocious piracy, and have been aentenoed to death. The re- 
maining five were acquitted and discharged. One of thoae found 
guilty was recommended to mercy, by the Jury. 

These pirates were captured by a British armed veesol, and aent 
ntre for trial by the Bridah Board of Admiralty. 

The Poor RiAes of England and Wafea absorb $8,700,000, 
8 sum equal to the entire revenues of Prussia, to twice the revenue 
of Spain, five times th^ revenues of Sweden and Denmark, and 
about a third more than the revenue of the United States. 



The French Cabinet was broken up on Tueaday evening, No- 
vember 4th, by the aimultaneous resignation of several of tha 
miniatera. The immediate cause of the dissolution of the French 
Cabinet, is stated to be the refusal of the King, though warmly 
urged to the meaaure by the ministen, to agree to an act of in- 
demnity towarda the peraona in prison for political onencea. 

Tlie Spanish Ministry ia nearly in the same state of disorgan- 
ization aa the FVench. A new administration . waa about being 
formed. 

The Engliah Government haveconaented to advance the aam 
of L 250,000 for the completion of that magnificent undertakini^ 
the Thames Tunnel The works we underatand ¥nll be unme- 
diately resumed, under the direct auperintendeuce of Mr. Bru- 
nei. 

The censuB of Michigan, juat completed, shows the population 
of 83,796. She is consequently entitled to admission mto the 
union aa a atate. 



THE SEA-BOY AND HIS SISTER 
Bt Mju. JBWBKjar* 

What shaU I bring thee finom the lalea 

Whither our veaael ooea 7 
Bright are the sea-ahells scattered then, 

More bright than English roses 
And dust of gold and diamond. 

May be bought where pointa our prow. 
Some ahall be thine and mine^ ere death. 
But what ahall I bring the now sweet girl 1 

But what ahall I bnng thee now? 

Fear not the aea, thou timid one, 

My master and king ia he, 
And I brook not a word of treaaon heard. 

No; a word, though it come from thee : 
Nine weeka and a dav, have I dwelt on land. 

Summer sports and labour have seen, 
I am aick of the flowera, I am tired of the tne^ 

I long for the diadows on ocean's greeot 
For the swell and the foam of the 



Let me go, for my heart beats thicklv here. 

Not more droway the wheel, than I, 
But one touch of the rope, one breath of the galiBi 

And leaa light ahall the dolphin ply ; 
I am wearied to death of landsmen's talk, 

My fifiends all tread the dedL 
But I love thee, aister, and ere I go, 

Say, what shall I bring thee back sweet giril 
Say, what ahall I bring thee back? 

AyjKO, my brother ; firat and last 

Tnat ever bore such name to met 
Go. while the courage ebbing faat, 

Remaina to bid farewell to thee. 
I've watched thy boyiah yeara unfold, 

I love thee as a brother now, 
Yet go, for restless dreama have acrolled, 

The name of rover on thy brow. 



Think not I blame thee— thou art 

Haat left me in this cot at -ease—. 
But oL thou canst not make me blind 

To tne deep perils of the seaa ! 
Thou speak'at of them with pleaaant tongne-* 

Thou aayest thy heart and home are there; 
But oft I tntnk with spirit wrung 

Thou wouldst not, if I were not here.— 

An orphan with a pallid cheek ; 

A frame too aomewhat overworn ; 
Enough— the heart ia alow to break, 

And Borrow comes but to be borne i 
The heaviest is to see thee go. 

Thus in thy youth, time after timet 
To live upon thy toil and know. 

For me thou wearest out thy prime ! 



Yet I must think thou lovest the 

'Twould madden me to doubt it long,— 
* Love I the deep 7 now credit me 

I love it with a love so strong 
As thou thyself; it is my joy. 

Has been my home^ shall be my grave; 
I tell thee, tempeat scarce alloya 

The bliss, the triumph of the wave, 
So what ahall I bring thee back dear friend 1 

So what ahall I bimg thee back V 

Bring back to me said the gentle one^ 
That vrhich no caves can hide ; 

That which the deep aea cannot quench. 
Thy love— no gift beside I 
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PHILADKU»HIA EXCHANGE. 



Hitherto in this country, for the most part, architec- 
' ture has been confined to the useful rather than the 
ornamental. And it is natural that such should have 
been the case, in a new country engaged mostly in 
trade and agriculture, of unsettled manners and poli- 
cies, and where the impatient desire of accumulation 
leads to such constant changes of habitation as will 
never permit the amor loci to gain strength. Love of 
place is essential to the proper encouragement of the 
fine arts ; and it is only where a population become 
purely indigenous, and desirous of aggrandizing their 
native place and permanent abode, that we may ex- 
pect the establishment of publick institutions, or any 
munificent local expenditure of money. Boston and 
Its vicinity can boast of some institutions, libraries, 
and publick works not unworthy of any country ; and 
they owe their existence to the liberality of men who 
ove their homes, and are not unambitious to enjoy the 
pleasure and reputation of having contributed some- 
thing during their lives to improve and adorn them. 
New York has few publick institutions but those which 
are devoted to the exclusive enjoyment of select socie- 
ties or private corporations. Washington is adorned 
with the Capitol, a splendid pile ; Baltimore has her 
monuments, and Philadelphia boasts a few fine build- 
ings, among the first of which may be enumerated the 
U. S. Bank, the Mint, and the new Exchange. The 
circumstances which have impeded the study and cul- 
tivation of architecture among us, however, are now 
about yielding to the improvements in society, and the 
increasing stability in the policies of the republick. 
And there is a fair prospect now before us, that archi- 
tecture will soon assume that dignity which is ac- 
corded to it in other countries as a distinct and -useful 
art, worthy the exclusive time and study of its profes- 
sors, and the encouragement and fostering care of the 
community. 

On the preceding page we have placed an engraving 
of the new Philadelphia Exchange, which may be con- 
sidered the latest specimen of the progress of the ar- 
chitectural art in that city. We do not introduce it 
for the purpose of criticism, but merely to gratify our 
readers with a general description of its construction 
and object. 

The exchange is situated at the corner of South 
Third and Walnut streets, and on the angle formed 
by the intersection of Dock with Walnut and Third 
streets. It was built in 1833 by the merchants and 
citizens of Philadelphia. It is constructed entirely of 
marbl^—- is a rectangular parallelogram in form, nine-^ 
ty-five feet front on Third street, by one hundred and 
fifty on Walnut street. On Dock street however is a 
semi-circular projection, ornamented from the top of 
the basement story with six beautiful Corinthian col- 
umns ; the capitals worked by the best Italian artists. 
This portico is of the height of two stories, and com- 
municates with the ' Exchange Room' by means of 
nine separate windows, which may be used as door- 
ways. On either side of this semi-rotunda, which is 
72 feet in diameter in the basement, a flight of stone 
steps leads ^likewise to the main room of the edifice 



from Dock street. A hall passes through the centre 
of the building from Dock to Third Streets, and ano- 
ther likewise communicates with this from the north 
side. The basement story is fifteen feet in height — 
is arched throughout, and has twelve doorways on the 
Third street front and flanks. On the right or north 
side of the hall is the Post Office, seventy-four by 
thirty-six feet, and on the left are several insurance 
offices and banks, and the session-room of the cham- 
ber of Commerce. Two flights of stairs, one on each 
side of the hall, ascend to the second floor; at the 
head of these is the entrance to the Exchange Room, 
which is on the east front, extending across the whole 
buildiog, and Occupying an area of 3300 superficial 
feet. The ceiling extending to the roof, is of Uie form 
of a dome, and supported by several marble columns. 
Its pannels are' ornamented with splendid fresco 
paintings, representing Commerce, Wealth, Liberty, 
dbc. beautifully executed, appearing to have as stri- 
king a relief as sculptured work. On one side is a 
book containing a list of the daily arrivals and clear- 
ances of vessels. On the right is an extensive reading- 
room, to which admission is gained by subscription 
and the payment of an annual tax. The rooms upon 
the right side of the hall of this floor are appropriated 
for the meetings of stockholders, brokers, &c. The 
attick story is of the same height as the basement, con- 
taining six large rooms, occupied by library associa«- 
tions, artists, dec. The building is further ornamented 
on Third street, by a sort of piazza, let into the main 
wall, with several marble pillars rising from the top 
of the basement to the roof. The roof of the building 
is oval and surmounted by a circular lantern that rises 
forty feet. The establishment is owned and sustained 
by an association of merchants. It is a most conven- 
ient edifice for the purposes mentioned, and the pic- 
ture which is herewith presented, embracing the Gi- 
rard Banking House, is one of the most imposing for 
architectural display of which Philadelphia can boast 
We would respectfully recommend, however, the de- 
molition of Mr. Gowan's wine store, which b the only 
object that detracts from the beauty of the picture.^ 

The prototype of the Philadelphia Exchange, is the 
Choragic Monument at Athens, called by modern 
Athenians the Lanteme of Demosthenes. This mon- 
ument erected 330 years before Christ, near the east- 
em end of the Acropolis, and now partly enclosed in 
the Hospitiwm of the CapuchinSy is said to present one 
of the richest examples of Grecian Corinthian archi- 
tecture to be found in Attica. 



HISTORY. 

PH(ENICU. 
The Phoenicians are known in history principally 
as a navigating and commercial people, among whom 
the arts were early cultivated. While they were, as 
we have seen, the most famous of any in olden times 
for their commercial advantages, they were likewise 
the most extraordinary for the jealousy they invariably 
manifested in refcTence to their commercial interests 
and relations. The jealousy of the Phcsnicaans was 
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• xlraordinary from the fact, that in all their business 
transactions, they avoided competitors ; on the sea 
they pursued false courses to deceive them, and when- 
ever opportunity offered they hazarded their own lives 
to destroy those of their rivals. They would attack 
ships, murder whole crews, and sink vessels, rather 
than that their commercial connexions should be made 
known. 

Tyre and Sidon were the most opulent cities in this 
country. In these cities were cultivated, with suc- 
cess, philosophy, rhetorick, and all the elegant sciences. 
The wants of commerce brought to perfection arith- 
metick, geometry and astronomy. Workmen of every 
kind, sculptors, painters, builders, and architects 
abounded. The monarchs of adjacent nations, when 
they wished to erect sumptuous edifices or splendid 
monuments had recourse to the kings of this small 
country. To Hiram, king of Tyre, both David and 
Solomon applied when proposing to build a temple ; 
he furnished them with precious metals and workmen. 
The Phcenicians are regarded as the earliest navi- 
gators, merchants and workmen of the world. Ac- 
cording to ancient records, they carried on trades, not 
only over all the coasts of the Mediterranean, but 
even over the ocean, as far as England, whence they 
exported tin. Tyre and Sidon are celebrated for 
Kheir manufactures; the elegance of their works in 
wood, and the metals ; and for the beauty and fine- 
ness of the linen they fabricated. It is believed that 
glass was invented by the inhabitants of Tyre. On 
its coast was found a small shell fish, which yielded 
that purple dye, known among us as the Tyrian dye ; 
these fish are now no longer to be met with. 

The Phoenicians, notwithstanding their advance- 
ment in knowledge, were very superstitious and idola- 
trous. They worshipped the sun, the moon, and fire, 
to which last they consigned human victims. 

The first king of Sidon, was its founder, Sidon the 
son of Canaan. We know nothing of his successors 
till we come to Tetramnestus, who furnished three 
hundred galleys to Xerxes for his expedition against 
Greece. Under his successors, however, the Sido- 
nians had become si.bject to the Persians, and revolt- 
ed. Darius Ochus marched against them determined 
to subjugate or destroy them. ObGged to yield or die, 
the Sidonians set fire to their own dwellings, and 
themselves and families were buried beneath the ru- 
ins. Some of the inhabitants, however, escaped in 
their ships ; and after the departure of Darius, they 
returned and partially rebuilt their city. They ever 
after retained so implacable a hatred to the Persians 
that when Alexander made war on the latter, they 
voluntarily opened their gates and yielded in gratitude 
to him, in op«osition to the wishes of their own king 
Strato. Alexander, however, with true magnanimity 
placed one of their own citizens on the throne in his 
stead. His name was Abdaionimas, a man of modest 
merit, whom the conqueror found digging in his gar- 
den. 

Tyre was founded by the posterity of Sidon. Her- 
odotus gives to the older Tyre a great antiquity. The 
new city reared opposite to the ancient, on an island, 
is said by Josephus to have been built in the year B. C. 



1255. Its first king was Abibal — the next Hiram, who 
was succeeded by Beleaztr, his son. The seventh 
from him was Pygmalion, the brother of the celebrated 
Dido. The cruelties of Pygmalion obliged her to flee 
to Africa, where, being well received by the inhabit- 
ants of Utica, a Tyiian colony, she founded the mighty 
sovereignty of Carthage. 

GREECE. 

The history of Greece during this period is pursued 
first in a few details, respecting some of its different 
sovereignties. 

The kings already named, who had governed Athens, 
had raised it to a considerable degree of civilization. 
But the king who laid the principal foundation of 
Athenian greatness, was Theseus. He united the 12 
cities of Attica into one confederacy. 

Theseus is said to have founded a more perfect 
equality among the citizens, in consequence of which, 
the state rather resembled a republick than a monar- 
chy. Owing to the inconstancy of the people, he was 
banished from the country, notwithstanding his many 
virtues. 

Codrus, the last Athenian king^, devoted himself to 
the good of his subjects. With him royalty wa$ abo- 
lished, since the people thought no man worthy of 
succeeding him. This change occurred towards the 
close of the present period, viz. 1069 years B. C. 

Codrus being engaged in a war with the Heradidc, 
was told by the oracle that the army would be victo- 
rious whose chief should perish. He, therefore, with 
a chosen band, threw himself into the hottest of the 
battle, and turned the fortune of the day in favour of 
his countrymen, at the expense of his own life. 

A dispute for the succession arose between two of 
his sons,' and before they could accommodate their 
difference, the Athenians abolished royalty altogether, 
but placed Medon. one of the claimants, at the head 
of the state, with tne title of Archon. This office was 
for life during more than 3 centuries; afterwards it' 
was reduced to 10 vears, and finally to one year. 

Corinth, having Deen seized by Sysyphus, was go- 
verned in his familv 250 years. The last king of this 
race was deposed ny the Heraclidse, 1099 years B. C. 

The first great enterprise of the Greeks was the 
Ar^onautic expedition, 1263 years B. C. It was led 
by Jason, and is supposed to have been both a military 
and a mercantile adventure. Its destination was to 
Colchis, the modem Mingrelia, in Asia Minor. 

According to some, the object was to open the com- 
merce of the Euxine sea, and to secure some establish- 
ment on its coast. According to others. Jason wished 
to avenge the death of his kinsman Pnryxus. and to 
recover his treasures, which had been seizea by the 
king of Colchis. Hence, in the language of fiction or 
figure, it was tlfe " Grolden Fleece" that was the ob- 
ject to be recovered. 

This expedition was thought to be of so much im- 
portance, tliat all the heroes of the age were anxious 
to engage in it. Amonff the 54 renowned captains 
who were in the single ship of Argo alone, in which 
Jason embarked, were Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and 
Pollux, Pirithous, Laertes, Peleus, Oileus, &,c. 

In the course of their voyage, they attempted to 
land for refreshment in a part of Phrygia, but were 
prevented by Laomedon, king of Troy, for which they 
took ample revenge on their return, by pillaging that 
city. 

bn their arrival in Colchis, Medea, the daughter of 
the king, fell in love with Jason, and, through her as- 
sistance, the Argonauts effected the object of their 
voyage. On their arrival in Greece, Hercules cele- 
brated or instituted the Olympic Games. 

A dispute for the diviaed sovereignty of Thebes, 
between the brothers Eteocles, and Polynices, gave 
rise to a war that was terminated by single combat| 
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in which both were killed. This is called the war of 
the seven captains, and occi^red 1225 ye^irs B.C. 
. The sons of the commanders slain in this war 
renewed the quarrel of their fathers, about ten years 
afterwards. '1 his is called the war of the Epigonoi, a 
subject celebrated by Homer in a poem now lost. 

But the most celebrated event of this period, in the 
aiinals of Greece, is the Trojan war. It xsommenced 
1193 years B. C, and terminated in ten years. Troy 
was taken and burnt to theffmund. This war was 
undertaken by the princes of Greece to avenge the 
wrongs sustained by Mtnelan-?, king of Laccdamon, 
whose wife, Helen, had been seduced away by Paris, 
a Trojan prince. The detail* of this war are derived 
from'Homer; but he is reasonably supposed to have 
related facts,* for the most part. 

Troy, the capital of Phrya;ia Minor, was founded 
1540 years B. C. by Scamander wIjo led thither a 
colony from Crete. Troas, the fifth in succession from 
Scamander, either built a new city, or enlarged the 
old one, and named it after himself. Troy. . The 
Trojans were a brave and warlike people. 

The number of the Grecian warriors is supposed to 
have been about 100,000. Nearly all Asia Minor was 
leagued with Priam, king of Troy. The Greeks, on 
landing ar Troas, were warmly opposed, and they 
spent the first 8 or 9 years in reducing such cities and 
islands as favoured the cause of Troy. At length the 
siege of that capital began, and the most heroick deeds 
were performed on both sides. At this juncture, the 
camp of the Greeks was visited by a pestilence, and a 
quarrel ensued between Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
Grecian leaders. 

The death of Patroclus, slain by Hector, impelled 
Achilles to return into the Grecian camp. Hector was 
killed by Achilles, and Achilles fell by the hand of 
Paris, who was himself slain by an arrow. At last 
the Greeks gained possession of the city by stratagem, 
and utterly destroyed it. No vestige of its ruins now 
remains. 

Such of the Trojans as survived sought new settle- 
ments in distant regions. Antenor established him- 
self in Italy, where he founded the nation of the 
Heneti. .^neas settled also in Italy, where he foun- 
ded the kingdom of Alba. 

The war of the Heraclidce, among the Greeks, be^an 
about 80 years after the destruction of Troy. Hercules, 
the son of Amphitryon, sovereign of Mycenae, was 
banished from his country, with all his family, while 
the crown was possessed by a usurper. After a 
period of a century, his descendants, called Heraclidai, 
returned to Peloponnesus, and bduing all th«4r ene-. 
mies, took possession of the states of Mycenae, Argos, 
ac^d Lacedsemon. This return of the Herachdae is an 
event often spoken of in history. 

A long period of civil war succeeded, and Greece, 
divided among a number of petty tyrants, became a 
prey to oppression or anarchy. Tne difticulties of the 
times drove many of the Greeks from home, who 
founded important colonies, as we shall hereaftt-i learn. 

EGYPT. 

Concerning the Egyptians, during this period, very 
little is known with certainty. Apophis is thought 
to have been the Pharaoh who, together with his army, 
was drowned in the Red Sea. Amo<!is, Amenophis 
II., and one or two others, were warriors and con- 
querors. 

A few things may be subjoined respecting some of 
the Egyptian kings during this period. Moeris caused 
the celebrated lake, called by his name, to be dug, to 
receive the wsators of the Nile, when the inundation 
was loo abundant, and to water the country when it 
proved deficient. 

HermQs Trismegistes is celebrated for his philoso- 
phical writings. He added 5 days to the year, which 
before consisted only of 360. Amosis abolished the 



practice of human sacrifices, ajid conquered Heliopofit, 

the ancient capital of Lower Egypt. 

Acti&anes. king of Ethiopia, united Egypt and Ethi- 
opia under his government He bore his jirosperity 
with great prudence, and behaved himself in a most 
affectionate manner towards his new subjects. 

Having caused a general search to be made after the 
Egyptian robbers who infested the country, he com- 
manded their noses to be cut off, and then banished 
them to the remotest part- of the desert, between Syria 
and Egypt, where he built them a town, which^ from 
the mutilation 'of its inhabitants, was called Rhmoco^ 
lura. 

A Memphite of ignoble extraction was exalted to 
the throne. The priests characterized him as a ma- 
gician, and pretended that he could assume whacever 
form ne pleased. His Egyptian name was Cetes, 
which the Greeks rendered Proteus. 

It was during his reign, that Paris and Helen were 
driven on the coasts of Egypt, in their passage to 
Troy, but when the Egyptian monarch understood the 
shameful breach of hospitality which the young stranger 
had committed, he ordered nim to quit nis dominions 

LYDLA. 

The history of the kings of Ltdia is very obscvre. 
They were divided into three dynasties. 1. The 
Atydoe. 2. The Heraclidoe. 3. The Mermnadte. 
The history of Atydse is altogether fabulous. Argon 
was the first of the Heraclidse, and Candaules the last. 
Argon reigned about 1223 years B. C. The Lydiana 
are celebrated as merchants and traffickers. 

Lydia is supposed to have been founded by Lud, son 
of Snem. It was, however, called Lydia. from Ljdus, 
one of its kings. It was previously called Msonia. 
from Meon, also one of its kings. It was conquerea 
at length by the descendants of Hercules. 

Lydia Proper was, strictly speaking, at first only 
that part of Moeonia which was seated on the JE^ean 
Sea; but when the Greeks or lonians settled there, 
the ancient inhabitants were driven to the interiour. 
The invaders named the sea coasts where they settled 
Ionia, after the country whence they had emigrated, 
or rather, whence they nad be.en driven by the Herac- 
lids ; while the Lydians gave their name to the new 
countries in which they settled. 

Long before the invasion of the lonians, the natives 
of Lydia were devoted to commerce. The earliesa 
instance on record of a gold and silver coinage is 
found in their history. They were also the first people 
who exhibited publick sports. 

, ITALV^ 

Italy appears to have been inhabited at a remote 
era. So early as 1289 years B. C. we read of a king 
named Janus, whoj having arrived from Thessaly, 
planted a colony on the river Tiber. Four sovereigns 
succeeded him m Latium; during the reign of the last 
of whom, viz. Latinos, arrived ^neas. the Trojan 
prince in Italy, ^neas married Lavinia, the daughter 
of Latin us, and succeeded him in the sovereignty. 
After ^neas there was a succession of kings tu the 
time of Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of Rome. 

The history of these kings is, however, very obscure 
and confused, and vary little dependance can be placed 
upon it. Of the numerous petty kingdoms of which 
Italy was composed, those of Etruria and Latium 
alone deserve attention. The Etruscans are thought 
to have been a very polished people. The inhabitants 
of Latium were the immediate ancestors of the Ro- 
mans. A considerable part of Italy was doubtless 
peopled by the Greeks. 

Italy, afterwards the seat of the Roman power, was 
peopled at an early era, though we cannot determine 
the particular point of time, with certainty as to the 
country at large. The colony on. the Tioer, as we 
have seen, was settled nearly 13 centuries before 
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rhn»i. There i^i evefy reason to beliere thai a part 
<>r luly ^vds iiibahiiud by a refiocd aai) eultivaled 
oaiiun, aijaj ages bejore the Roman name was known. 

The Istruscans are jusity considered aa .such a 
natioD ; a fact which is indicated by the monumemi 
in the Boe arts which they hare left and some of 
which eiibt to this day. Their alphabet, resembling 
the PhoeDiciaa, disjioses us to believe them to have 
been of eastern oris in. 

Though many of the iohabiCants of Italy originated 
frucQ Greece and Ihe east, yet a portion of them, it is 
believed, must have ori^naled from the Celtic or Go- 
meriaa tribes of the north, who entered Italy from that 
quarter. 

The story of Laiinus and Mae&s is briefly as fol- 
lows. At the lime of the arrival of the latter in Italy, 
Laiiuus was enga^ad in a war with the Rululi; and. 
on hearing of ihis arrival, he immediately marched 
towards the strangers, expecting to find an unprincipled 
banditti. 

But JQneas, though commanding a body of hardy 
veterans, held out the olive of peace. Laliau; listened 
to his melancholy tale, and pitying the misfortunes of 
the Trojan eiiles, assigned them a portion of land, oo 
condiiiou of their joining aeainst the Rutuli. 

^neas eagerly embraced the offer, and performed 

such essenlial service in the cause of the Latins, that 

; this monarch bestowed on him his only daughter, La- 

vinia, in marriage, with the right of *- ''" 



THE RED POX. 



Our acquaintance with ihis interesting animal is of 
long standing ; and while we undertake the pleasing 
task of detailing his history, we will not fait in the 
outset to accord to him that craflincss and address for 
which he is meritoriously reputed, the world over. Bui 
at the tame time we are obliged to regret that our ao- 
(luaintance never proceeded to that mutual confidential 
familiarity which would allow us to approach each 
other without an inevitable expiation, that always 
either created a most wide and sudden breach between 
us, or brought his Foiship to our feet the victim of a 
cruel passion for fun and Gr, that always possessed ub. 
Wo are constrained to acknowledge, that Fox-hunting 
wai; with us an early passion; and although our aching 
bones may in future compel us to say it with regret, 
there was neither dingle nor mountain, morasses, 
fwampa, nor " tha uDToided itnaou,' in the country, 



that coald check our ardour in tha exciting apcHt. 
Scarcely a winter day's sun went down, that we did 
not «ee the pack well fed and kennelled ; and the lama 
sun seldom dissolved the morning frost, before the 
same hotmds might open on a fresh trail in the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm yard and the poultry-roosts, in a 
few roomenis compelling the sly pilferer to "break 
cover" from the neighbouring wood. The musick of 
the hounds was woni to fill our youthful heart with 
delight, and at the ' death' of Ihe Fox, when we had a 
hand in it, we were wont to exult with cruel pride. 

The Red Fox is found throughout North America,, 
and the species is particularly numerous in New Eng- 
land and the middle and southern states of the Union. 
He is notorious for activity end cunning, and especially 
for his depredations on the poultry yards. His favour 
ite day-haunts are dense thickets of pine and hemlock, 
ledges covered with thick underbrush, and ravines 
deeply overabadowed. At certain seasons howerei 
he may be observed lurking in the sun upon hill sides, 
huuting mice in the meadows, or frisking about among 
the dry leaves of an open forest. The night is the fa- 
vourite season for his depredatory excursions, though 
he often extends them until late in the morning, when 
not nnfrequenily he may be seen bearing off his prey 
to a neighbouring wood. ' Like all his kindred species' 
observes the lamented Dr. Godman, ' the Red Fox i* 
distinguished by the possession of keen senses* and 
great sat;aeity or craftiness, which enables him almost 
to bid defiance to traps, while his strength a^d swifY 
ness of foot render it extremely difficult to captare him 
in the chase. Once fairly roused by the hounds, this 
animal dashes off with great speed, and soon far out 
strips pursuit, and did he not lose the advantage of his 
celerity by remitting his eBbris, might soon render the 
exertions of the sportsman nugatory. But the perseve 
ring hounds again and again drive him to his utmost 
speed, and eventually wear him down, though not un- 
til a wide extent of country has been traversed, and 
huntsmen, horses and dogs have suffered severely 
from fetiguo.' 

It is only in some of the western and southern 
states that the Fox is hunted upon horses. In New 
England he is huDted oo foot with hounds ; and the 
htinters lay in wait in the known routes of the Fox, 
and shoot him down as he approaches with either 
fowling-piece or rifle, though the fowling-piece is most 
commonly used. Dr. Goldsmith says, that the true 

• Tboli Moae oC smell seems to be mora perfect lliin that oT 
sight. Ws remember one inslnnce which aeeini to illuelrale 
thai theinenBeaf Bight Lb not Very scute. In one of ourhunCinii 
eteurslons, we saw ihe Foi thai we hid rouwd, playinR about 
the sluiDpa of a Seld, with the grace and pranks of a killcn. al- 
though the bound wu in full ciy ooosiBally al his heels. W* 
approichni within about Sfiy ynrdi and diicharged our piece al 
the Kiy fallow, but without eHecl. Alter taking a circuit of 
about a hundied yards, he returned towsrda us and approached 
withiD ■ fea ftet of our penoa ) when, havitig either seen or 
■eenled oa, he dvled off in another direction for the mounloing^ 
leaving Ihe dog mitm behind him, and ourself as far behind the 
dog. Webeardofneiiher dog nor Poi again IW day/ II is 
obvious Ihe Pox had no) seen ua before the time on which he 
look oeeauon id bid ui fareivell, although we were in an open 
Geld, ibe snow wu aevaral inches detn aod we had onoe spoken 
M loodly 10 hint with oar fbwUng-pieas- 
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3 aired their permatoenl teeth, lo that the characters of 
leir adult dentition still remain to be determined. 
Enough, however, is known to enable us to assign the 
most prominent and influential characters of the genus, 
and to infer with a tolerable degree of accuracy, the 
habits and economy of the animal. 

It is an observation at least as old as Pliny, that 
Africa is a land of wonders, which continually pro- 
duces a succession of new and singular objects. In 
Zoology, the maxim of the Roman philosopher, as to 
African wonders, is verified almost daily. Amongst 
the most recent examples of this fact we may adduce 
the discovery of the protelea ; an acquisition of pecu- 
liar interest to the zoologist, as forming the interme- 
diate link which connects the civets with the dogs and 
hyaenas, three genera which have hitherto stood, as it 
were, insulated from surrounding groups, and widely 
separated from one another. The dogs and hyopi^as, 
'indeed, had been united a short time previous by the 
discovery of an intermediate species in the same loca- 
lity which has since produced the proteles ; but it is 
this latter species alone, which, uniting the characters 
of all these three genera, enables us to trace their 
natural affinities, and to assign to them their proper 
position in the scale of existence. 

To the external appearance and osteological (bony) 
structure of a hysena, this truly singular animal unites 
the head and feet of a fox, and the teeth and intestines 
of a civet. It has five toes on the fore feet, and four 
only on the hind ; the innermost toe of the fore foot is 
placed, as in the dog's, at some distance above the 
others, and therefore never touch the ground when the 
animal standi^ or walks. The legs also are completely 
digitigrade;'that is to say, the heel is elevated, and 
does not come into contact with the surface, as in man 
and other similarly formed animals which walk upon 
the whole sole of the foot, and are thence said to be 
plantigrnde. It is of great importance to remark the 
aifference between these two modifications of the loco- 
motive organs, because they have a very decided and 
extraordinary influence upon the habits and economy 
of animal life. Digitigrade animals, which tread only 
upon the toes and carry the heel considerably elevated 
above the ground, have much longer legs than planti- 
grade animals, and are therefore especially fitted for 
leaping and running with great ease and rapidity. 
Accordingly, it will be observed that the horse, the 
stag, the antelope, the dog, and other animals remark- 
able for rapidity of course, partake strongly of this 
formation ; and even their degree of swiftness is accu- 
rately measured by the comparative elevation of the 
heel. Inattentive observers sometimes misapprehend 
the nature -ot this peculiar conformation of the extre- 
mities of digitigrade aqimals, and are apt to confound 
the hough with the ankle^ and to mistake for the knee 
what is reallv the heel of the animal. Thus we have 
heard it said, that in the hind legs of the horse, the 
knee was bent in a contrary direction to that of man. 
This is by no tneans true : a little attention to the suc- 
cession of the difierent joints and articulations will 
show that what is called the cannon-bone in the horse, 
and other di^tigrade animals, in reality corresponds 
to the instep in man, and that what is generally mis- 
taken for the knee really represents the neel. 

In the partictilar case of the proteles the natural 
effect of the digitigrade formation is, in some decree, 
lessened by the peculiar structure of the fore legs, 
which, contrary lo the general rule observable in most 
other animals, are considerably longer than the hind. 
In this respect, also, the proteles resembles the hytenas; 
and in both genera this singular disproportion between 
the anteriour and posteriour extremities abridges the ve- 
locity properly due to their digitigrade eonformation. It 
has been already observed that the only individuals of 
this genus which have been hitherto properly observed 
were youa^ specimens, which had not acquired their 
adnlt dentition ; but it was suffieimitly obvious to th% 



experienced eye of M. Cuvier, who first examined 
them, that the dental system of the mature animal 
must very closely resemble, if it be not actually iden^ 
tical with, that of the civets and genets. The young 
animal presented three small false molars and one 
tuberculous tuoth on each side, both on the upper and 
under jaws ; and we shall find, in the sequel, that the 
approximation of M. Cuvier is fully justified by the 
evidence of another accurate observer, who had an 
opportunity of examining this animal in its native 
regions. The genus proteles contains but a single spe- 
cies, the Aard-toolfy or earth-wolf( -Pro^c/c* cristaia^) so 
called by the European colonists in the neighbourhood 
of Algoa Bay, in South Africa, the locality in whieh 
M. Delalande procured his specimens of this animaL 
The size of the aard-wolf is about that of a full grown 
fox, which it further resembles in its pointed muzzle ; 
but it stands higher upon its legs, its ears are consi- 
derably larger and more naked, and its tail shorter and 
not so bushy. At first sight it might easily be mistaken 
for a youne striped hysena, so closely does it resemble 
that animal in the colours and peculiar markings of its 
fur, and in the mane of long stifi* hair which runs 
along the neck and back : indeed, it is only to be dis- 
tinguished by its more pointed head, and by the addi- 
tional fifth toe of the fore feet. The fur is of a woolly 
texture on the sides and belly^ but a mane of coarse, 
stiff" hair, six or seven inches in length, passes along 
the nape of the neck and back, from the occiput to the 
origin of the tail, and is capable of being erected or 
bristled up, like tnat of the hyaena, when the animal is 
initated or provoked. The general colour of the fur is 
pale cinereous (ash-coloured,) with a slight shade of 
yellowish-brown: the muzzle is black and almost 
naked, or covered only with a few long stifiT mna^ 
taches. Around the eyes, and on each side of the 
neck, are dark brown marks ; eig:ht or ten bands of the 
same colour pass over the body in a transverse direc- 
tion, exactly as in the common striped hy«na ; and the 
arms and thighs are likewise marked with similar 
transverse stripes. The legs and feet are a uniform 
dark brown in front, and ^y behind. The long hairs 
of the mane are ^ray, with two broad rings of black, 
the second of which occupies the point ; those of the 
tail are similarly marked, and equally long and stiff*; 
whence it appears as if the mane and tail were clouded 
with an alternate mixture of black and gray. The 
ears are sray on the interiour, and dark brown on the 
outer surface. 

In its habits and manners the aard-wolf resembles 
the fox: like that animal it is nocturnal, and constructs 
a subterraneous burrow, at the bottom of which it lies 
concealed during the day-time, and only ventures 
abroad on the approach of night, to search for food and 
satisfy the other calls of nature. It is fond of the so- 
ciety of its own species ; at least, many individuals 
have been found residinj^ together in the same burrow ; 
and, as they are of a tmiid and wary character, they 
have generally three or four difierent entrances to theur 
holes, so that if attacked on one side they may secure 
a retreat in an opposite direction. Notwithstanding 
the disproportionate length of their fore legs they are 
said to run very fast ; and so strong is their propensity 
to burrow, that one of M. Delalande's specimens, per- 
ceiving itself aboiit to be run down and captured, im- 
mediately ceased its flight, and began to scratch up the 
ground, as if with the intention of making a new earth. 

M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his paper on the 
Proteles, inserted in the eleventh volume of the Me- 
moirea du Aft^eum, has bestowed upon this species the 
name of Proteles Lalandii. He has done so in the 
belief that the species has not been indicated by any 
previous traveller. We have considered it proper, how- 
ever, to substitute the specifick name of Proteles Oris* 
tatOf for that proposed in honour of M. Lalande, for 
both Sparrman and Levaillant have mentioned the 
aard-wolf long before the date of M. Delalande's jour- 
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ney ; nnd the fDrmcr lias not onl; described it with 
(oterable accuracy, but has erea ascenaiiied its true 
geaerick charactera, and associated it witb the civets, 
under the denominaiiou of Viverra crittala. The 

E.ssage alluded to will be haad in the Erf^lish traaa- 
tion o( Sparrnum's Travels, vol. ii., p. 177. 

In the Seeond Voyage of LeTailinut, rol, ii., p. 360, 
mentioD is likewise roade of this animal uDder ihe ap- 
pellaiioo of ' loup do icrre,' which is a aimple trnnsU' 
lion of its colooial name sard- wo If. 

Sparrman mentions having found anls in the sto- 
macli of the proielea, and these, it inay be obserTcd, 
are also a favourile food of the bear. Toe dental sys- 
tem of this animal would further lead ua to suppose 
that, like the fox and hyxoa, it also feeds Qpon wild 
f^pes and bulbous roots, as well as upon carrion and 
(he ptvducc of the chase. 
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THB JACCAL. 

The Jackal, one of the greatest pesls of the coun- 
tries which he inhabits, is diffused over nearly the 
whole of Asia and the north of Africa, occupyini; in 
Ihe warmer regions of those cancinenls (he place of 
the wolf, of whom in many particulars lie way be con- 
sidered as olFering a mimature resemblance. In size 
he is little larger than the common Red Fox, but he 
differs from that animal in the form of ihe pupils of 
his eyes, which correspond with (hose of ihe dug and 
wolf, in the compa'-aliT'c shortnesG of his legs and 
muzzle, in hi? less tufted and bushy tail, and in the 

Euliar marking of his coat. The colouring of his 
k and fides consists of a miztuta of gray and black 
which is* abruptly and strikingly disiin^ished from 
the deep aitd uniform tawny of tils shoulders, haunch- 
es, and leg? : his bead is nearly of the same mixed 
shade with the upper surfacs of hid body, as is also 
■the greater part of hii tail, which latter however be- 
comes black towards its extremity ; bis nick and 
throat are whitish, and the under surface of his body 
is distinguished by a paler hue.* 

Although the jpCcies of the wolf approaches very 
near to that of the dog, yet the jackal soetns to be 
placed between them ; to the savage fierceness of the 
wolf, it adds the impudent familiarity of the dog. Its 
cry is a bowl, mixed with barking, and a lamentation 
resembling that of human diilresB. It is more noisy 
in its pnrauits eren than the dog, and more roracioua 
than the wolf. The Jaekil never goes aloo?. but 
always in a pack of forty or fifty together.— These 
unite regularly every day to form a combination 
against the rest of the forest. Nothing iben cftn 
escape them ; they are content to take up with the 
smallest animals ; and yet, when thus united, they 
have courage to face the largest. They aeem very 
little ifraid ofminkind, but purane their game to the 

• Tower Menazntc. 
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■oy djor', wiibi-ut teatifying either attachment or 
ipprehension. Ti ey enter insolently into the shocp- 
folds, the yards, and the stables, and when thev can 
find nothing else, devour ibe leather haruess, ncols, 
and shoes, and run off with what they had not lioie to 
wallow. 

They not only attack the living but the dead. They 
cratch up with their feet the new-made graieK, and 
devour the corpse, how puirid soever. In iho^e coun- 
tries, therefore, where Ibcy abound, they are obliged 
to heal the earth over the grave, and mix it with 
thorns to prevent the jackah from sc:apin^ it away. 
They always assist each othf r, as well in this employ- 
ment of exhumation, as in ilial of ihj chase,— While 
rhey arc at (his dreaty woik, they exhott each other 
by a most mournful cry, resembling that of children 
under chastisement j and when they have I bus dug 
up the body, Ihey share i( amicably between lliem. 
These, like all other savagv animals, ivhen (bey have 
once tasted of human flc^h, can nevtr after refrain 
from pur?uin^ mankind. They watch the bury- 
ing-grounds, lollow armie.i, and keep in (he rear of 
caravans. They may be considered as the vulture of 
the quadruped kind ; every thing that once had animal 
life, seems equally agreeable to them ; the most putrid 
substances are grei'dily devoured; dried leother, and 
any thing that has been rubbed with grease, how . 
insipid soever in itself, is fufii'rient to make the whole 
go down. 

They bide themselves in holes bv day, and seldom 
appear abroad till Dight-fall when the j.ickal ihat has 
Grs( hi( upon the scent of some large beast gives 
notice to the rest by a howl, which it repeals as it 
runs ; while all the rest that ore within hearing, pack 
in to its assistance. The gazelle, or whatever other 
beast it mny.be, finding itself pursued, makes off 
towards the bouses nod (be towns; hoping, by that 
means, to deiet its pursuers from following ; but hun- 
ger gives the jackal the same degree of boldness that 
tear gives the gazelle, and it puisues even to Ihe verge 
of the city, and often along the streets. The gazelle, 
however, by this means, most frequently escapes; for 
the inhabitants sallying out, of^en disturb ihe jackal 
the chase ; and as it bunts by the scent, when once 
iven off it never recovers it again. In this manner 
! see how experience prompts ibe gazelle, which is 
tur^lly a very timid animal, and particularly fearful 
Lii man, to take refuge near him, considering him ae (he 
least dangerous enemy, and often escaping by bis as- 
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ily introder upon the jackal's 
The lion, the tiger, and ibe 



industry and purai 
pamthcr, whose appetites are superiour lo their swift- 
ness, attend lo its call, and follow in silence ai some 
distance behind.* The jackal pursues the whole ni^hl 
with unceasing assiduity, keeping up the cry, and wilh 
great pcrseveraoce at last lires down its prey ; but just 
the moment it supposes itself eoiug to share the 
liis cf its labnun Ine lion or the Ivopard comes iot 
tiatps himself upon ibe spoil, and his poor provider 
list be content with (he bare carcass he leaves be- 
hind. It is not to be wondered at. therefore, if the 
jackal be voracious, since it so seldom has a suffi- 
7y; nor that i: feeds on putrid substances, since 
not permitted to feast on what it has newly killed. 
Besides these enemies, the Jackal has another lo cope 
th, for between him and the dog, (here is an irre- 
ncilable antipathy; and they never pari without an 
engai;emeni. The Indian peasants often chase ihem 
as we do foies ; and have learned by experience, when 
they have got a lion or a lig.r in their rear. Upon 
such occasions they keep tneir dogs tilose, aa ihey 
would be DO maich for such formidable animals, and 
avour to put ihem to .flight wilh their cries. When 
the lion la dismissed they more easily cope with the 
jackal, who is as stupid a* he is imfiuaent, and aesDU 
* Unnm ByMama. 
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much better fitted for pursuing than retreating. It 
sometimes happens that one of them steals silently 
into an outhouse to seize the poultry, or devour the 
furniture, but hearing others in full cry, at a distance, 
without thought, it instantly answers the call, and 
thus betrays its own depredations. — The peasants 
sally out upon it, and the foolish animal finds, too 
late, that its instinct was too powerful for its safely. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



We are aware that Mathematical Geography is ex- 
ceedingly dry to«general and superficial readers. But 
in giring a system of Universal Geography, we should 
sacrifice the inierest of the lover of useful knowledge, 
and do a manifest injustice to the science, did we not 
lay out the necessary ground work of the system at the 
outset. Mathematical Geography is the very founda- 
tion of all Geography ; and to proceed without a com- 
petent knowledge of this necessary part of the science, 
would be building castles in the air, or travelling in a 
strange country without compass or guide. Our readers 
must bear with us therefore a little longer, and when 
this necessary and unavoidable part of our task is fin- 
ished, we shall take pleasure in laying out the physical 
Geography of the globe, and illustrating it with appro- 
priate engravings. 

LONGITUDE— MODE OF MEASURING TIME— SIDE* 

RE.4I. TIME — APPARENT SOLAR TIME— MEAN 

SOLAR TIME— EQUATION OF TIME. 

Having ascertained the parallel of latitude in which 
any particular place is situated, the next inquiry is di- 
rected to the finding of the longitude, or the position 
which a place occupies in the parallel with respect to 
what is called the first meridian. In England, the 
meridian of the pbservatory at Greenwich is generally 
taken for the first meridian. Various are the methods 
which have been proposed for finding the longitudes 
of places; in every point of view the subject is one of 
very considerable interest, not only on account of its 
ffreat importance in commerce and science, but also 
because the attempts which have for so many years 
been made, in order to detennine the longltuae with 
the same accuracy with which the latitude of places 
is found, have hitnerto been unsuccessful. Since the 
time of Clueen Anne it has been regarded as an object 
of great national importance ; and a board, called the 
Board of Longitude, consisting of various official and 
scientifick persons, was then established for the purpose 
of encouraging and directing attempts to determine it. 

All the methodsr for finding the longitudes depend 
upon the manner in which time is measured; and in 
order to attain a clear notion of them, it will be proper 
to explain at some length how anneasure of time is 
obtained. 

Properly considered, time is, in itself, without parts, 
and indivisible ; the flow or lapse of time is, however, 
capable of being measured by means of events happen- 
ing in time, and which, when compared one with ano- 
ther, are of different continuance^ taking up more or 
less time in their completion. Time and space are in 
one respect similar ; space is in its nature indivisible, 
it does not contain within itself any marks or circum- 
stances of division ; but by means of bodies which are 
situated within it, we are able to consider space as 
though it were divided into parts. What bodies are, 
in this respect, to space, that precisely are events to 
time ; they afford us the means of measurement. This 
is done by the comparison of those events one with 
another in respect ot their duration; but in order -to do 
this with accuracy, it is necessary to possess some 
standard event which always takes up exactly the 



same time, and to which we may refer as affording, by 
comparison with it, a measure of the duration of all 
other events : without this we should be at a loss to 
ascertain exactly how much time is taken up by any 
other event, and be left to the uncertainly of only pro- 
bable conjecture. In this particular there is also a 
similarity between time and space ; for, in measuring 
space, the object has been, even m remote periods ol 
history, to fix upon a certain standard. Thus our king 
Henry the First commanded that the standard of mea- 
sure of length should be of the exact length of his own . 
arm, which is our present yard measure. But with 
him perished the standard by which the measure called 
a yard miffht afterwards he compared, corrected, and 
ascertained afresh. It is clear that something which 
was liable neither to decay nor variation was requisite 
to form a proper standard of measure ; and accordingly 
by the recent Act of Parliament for weights and mea- 
sures, and which proceeds upon more scientifick prin- 
ciples, such a standard has been established n the 
lensth of a pendulum beating seconds of mean time 
in the latitude of London, On observing the various 
occurrences or events in nature, with a view to Gx upon 
some one event, as a standard for the measure of time, 
it was discovered that the motion of the earth round 
its axis possessed all the qualifications requisite for 
such a purpose. This event is invariably of exactly 
the same continuance, and it is the only one in nature 
with which we are acquainted, that is so. The tinie 
spent in one revolution of the earth round its axis 
forms, therefore, an exact and peifect standard mea- 
sure, by reference to which the time taken up by all 
other events may be ascertained. The beginning and 
the end of the revolution, and consequently the dura- 
tion of it, is determined by means of the fixed stars : 
these stars have no motion of their own; so that their 
apparent daily motion is caused by the daily motion of 
the earth on its axis. Hence, if a fixed star be u{X)n 
the meridian of a place, this motion of the earth, which 
is in a direction from West to East, gives to the star 
an apparent motion towards the West; and when the 
star next appears upon the same meridian, having 
moved through 360^, an entire revolution of the earth 
has been accomplished. The time spent in performing 
this revolution is the standard measure of tinae, and it 
is called a sidereal or star day, because it is by the 
appearance and re-appearance of the same star in the 
same place in the heavens that the completion of the 
revolution is ascertained. This standard bein^ once 
established, it may be divided into smaller portions of 
time at pleasure. Portions of time measured by a re- 
ference to this standard are called sidereal time. As- 
tronomical clocks are made to show sidereal time. 

But it was requisite, for the sake of convenience^ to 
obtain some other standard of measure of time, having 
reference to the sun, by which the common afiairs o[ 
life are legulated. Now the same ihotion of (he earth 
about its axis, which has already been noticed with 
respect to the fixeM stars, gives to the sun also an ap- 
parent daily motion from the east towards the west. 
When the sun is upon the meridian of a place it is 
apparent n<mn at that place, or, in popular language, 
the hour of twelve in the day. After this hour, the 
sno, leaving the meridian, appears gradually to travel 
towards the west. This westerly motion continues 
below the horizon until it has brought the sun to a 
point where it rises again, and proceeding in its daily 
course, again reaches the same meridian on which it 
appeared at the hour of apparent noon on the former 
day. The time which has passed between these two 
successive appearances of tiie sun on the meridian of 
any place is called a solar day. A solar day is longer 
than a sidereal day; for if upon any day the sun and 
a fixed star be observed to be upon the meridian of a 
place together, the star will, on the following day, 
return to the meridian a few minutes before the sun. 
This difference in the times of the sun and a fixed 
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^lar leaving and returoiog to a particular meridian, is 
taused by the sun's apparent yearly motion in the 
ccliptick, which being in a direction from ^est to east, 
nnd opposite to that daily motion which brings it to 
the meridian, makes the star, which has ouly the daily 
motion, from east to west, to appear on the meridian 
before the sun. The daily average amount, of this 
yearly motion of the sUn in an easterly direction away 
from a meridian, is 69' 8" (nearly one degree). 

We have called this 59' 8" the daily average amount 
of the sun's yearly motioui because, during some parts 
of the 3[car, it is more than 5d' 8". and at others less. 
Hence it follows, that the intervals of time, which in 
the course of a year elapse between the sun's succes- 
sively leaving and reluming to the same meridian^ are 
of different lengths. An apparent solar day, there- 
fore, or the time between two active successive pas* 
sages of the sun over the same meridian, could not be 
adopted as a standard measure of time, because it is 
a varying, fluctuating quantity ; and it is essential to 
a standard measure of time, that it should be a fixed 
quantity. But with a view to obviate this difficulty, 
an artificial solar day has been constructed, called a 
mean solar dav, the length of which is always the 
same, and is the mean or average length of all the 
various apparent solar days in the course of a year ; 
the difference in length between a mean solar day and 
the apparent solar day for the time being, is called the 
equation of time. 

When time is reckoned with reference to the appa- 
rent solar day, it is called avparent time ; when with 
reference to the mean solar Jay, it is called mean time, 
A common sun-dial shows the hour of apparent time. 
Time-keepers or chronometers, common watches and 
clocks, are made to show the hour of mean time. Both 
the apparent solar day, and the mean solar day, are 
divided into 24 hours ; and are, for astronomical and 
scientifick purposes, reckoned from noon to noon. The 
mean day is always of the same length, and although 
it is long:er than the sidereal day, yet the quantity by 
which it is greater (viz. the lime required for the earth 
by its motion on its axis to move through 59' 8" of 
space) is always the same. 

Hence, the uniformity and equal length of mean 
days, anu of seconds of mean time, really depend upon, 
and must at last be referred to the unitorm and equal 
motion of the earth upon its axis, which consequently 
is the standard, by relerence to which, the measure of 
tinae afforded by the pendulum beating seconds uf 
mean time is ascertained, and may be corrected. It is 
not uninteresting to observe, that to the equable and 
invariable motion of the earth about its axis, we are 
indebted, not only for a standard measure of time, hut 
also for all our standard measures of length, capacity, 
and weight ; since, by the recent Act oi Parliament, 
before referred to, all of them are referred to the length 
of a pendulum beating seconds of mean time in the 
latitude of London. 

At four times in the year, and only four, — that is, 
on or about the 15th day of April, and the 1st of Sep- 
tember ; and on or about the 15th of June, and the 24th 
of December, — mean time and apparent time agree; 
or, which is the same thing, on these four days the 
sun is actually upon the meridian of some particular 
place, and the shadow of the style of a dial at that 
place is upon the hour of twelve, at the very moment 
that a correct time-keeper, or watch measuring mean 
time, and adju'^ted for tnis particular place, shows the 
hour of 12. Throughout the rest of the year, apparent 
time and mean time are different. The exact amount 
of this difference is easily calculated for every day : it 
is called the equation ojtime; because, by cdther add- 
ing it to, or substracting it from, the time of the appa- 
rent solar day, the result will be, the time of the mean 
solar day. The equation of time is given for every 
day in the year in the English Nautical Almanack, 
with directions, showing whether it is to be added to 



or suhstracted from the apparent time, in order to get 
at the mean time. 

VARIOUS METHODS OP PINDINQ THE LONGITUDE. 

In the application of the above-mentioned principles 
for reckoning the time of the day, consists the simplest 
method of nnding the longitude of a place, or its sito* 
ation in a given parallel of latitude with respect to the 
first meridian, the meridian of Greenwich. 

As in the 24 hours into which an apparent solaf 
day is divided, the dun returns to a meridian which it 
has left, it may be said to describe, in that lime, 360 
degrees of longitude} which, dividing the whole 360^ 
by 24, and supposing the motion to be unifoim, is at 
the rate of 15° of longitude for every hour of apparent 
time \ so that if we find the sun to be tipon the meri 
dian of Greenwich, or It is 12 o'clock apparent time at 
Greenwich, it will, in one hour after of apparent time, 
be 15^ to the west of Greenwich, in 2 houis 30^ west, 
in 6 hours 90o, in 12 hours 180^, and so on, at which 
several times in succession the sun will be upon the 
meridians of places, or it will be apparent noon, or 12 
o'clock at places situated 16°, 30°, 90°, and 180° west 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich ; while the 
several corresponding hours of apparent time at Green- 
wich will be 1 o'clock in the afternoon, 2* o'clock, 
6 o'clock, and 12 o'clock at night, or midnight. 

Beyond i^e 180° west longitude, east longitude 
commences. The only difference in the two cases is, 
ihat places to the west of Greenwich are said to have 
their noon later, and their reckoned time earlier: those 
to the east have their noon earlier and consequently 
their reckoned time later than at Greenwich. Hence, 
if, when it is the hour of apparent noon at any place 
situated either to the east or west of Greenwich, the 
corresponding hour of apparent time at Greenwich 
could oe ascertained, the longitude of that place might 
be directly found by tmrning the difference of their 
times into degrees and. parts of degrees, reckoning 15<> 
for every hour Of apparent time, and for proportionate 
parts of an hour taking proportionate parts or 15°. 

But, as it has been already explained, the variation 
of the apparent solar day makes apparent time ill 
adapted as a standard to refer to for the purpose of 
a9certaining the difference of longitudes by the differ- 
ence of the apparent times at two- different meridians: 
it is necessary, therefore, to show how the difierence 
uf the mean time at two different meridians may be 
substituted in its stead. It has been stated that, at 
four times in the yeai^ the equation of time is nothing, 
or that at some particular moment of four days in the 
year the hour oL mean time .exactly corresponds with 
the hour of apparent time. Thus, it appears, from the 
Almanack, that on the 24th of December of tlie present 
year, at the hour of apparent noon, when the sun will 
oe on the meridian or Greenwich, the apparent time 
will be in advance of the mean time at Greenwich by 
20".3, that is, when it is 12 o'clock in the day, by the 
sun, it will want 20".3 to 12 o'clock by the watch ; so 
that it will be then necessary to substract 20".3 from 
the apparent time deduced from observation in order 
to ascertain the corresponding mean time at Green- 
wicb for that day. But ou, the 25th of December, or 
at the hour of apparent noun ai Greenwich o^ the fol-* 
lawin|f day, the apparent time will be beHn4 the mean 
time by 9".8, which quantity therefore most then be 
added to the apparent time to get at the mean ; and 
the watch will be 9".8 past 12, when it is noon by the 
sun. Hence, as in the space between theae two suc- 
cessive passages of the sun over the meridian of 
Greenwich ; the equation of time, qt the difference be* 
. tween apparent and mean lime, has, from being subv 
j stractnre, oecome additive, it has, at some monoent of 
that interval, been 0, or has passed through ; or, in 
other words, the mean time at Greenwich having 
overtaken the apparent time at that place^ the hour of 
apparent time, and that of mean time will, for some 
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one motn«nt between the two sucnessire noons, be 
the same. ISow, as the difference between mean and 
apparent timt», or the equation of time, depends upon 
he variable velocity of the sun in his apparent anobal 
ijuti Ml m the ecliptick, and upon the obliquity of the 
cciiptick or tiie angle it makes with the equator 3 these 
viieuiii stances being independent of pJace, the equation 
<i lime ii for ail paits of the earth the same that it is 
i.i Greenu'ijh at any given moment. Hence, as at 
-nine particular moment between the noons at Green- 
\^ icli of the 24th and 25th of December, the equation 
uf time is nothing, at that moment it is also nothing 
at every other place upon the globe, or the apparent 
and mean times are then every where exactly the 
same. But we have already proved that the longitude 
might always be determined oy turning the difference 
of the apparent time/f at Greenwich and any other 
place into degrees at the rate of IS*' to every nour of 
apparent time. At the particular moment, nowever, 
when the equation of time is 0. the difference of the 
apparent times is the same witn the difference of the 
mean times at Greenwich and every other place upon 
a different meridian. Hence, at this moment the lon- 
gitudes of all places may in like manner be determined 
by turning the difference of mean times at Greenwich 
a ad at all other places into degrees at the same rate of 
lo^* for every hour of mean time. But what is true of 
mean time and of the difference of mean times at one 
particular moment, is true always, because mean time 
13 not variahle; so that the difference of mean tiroei 
at Greenwich and all other places will always give 
the longitudes of places; and therefore by knowing on 
any day in the year the mean time at Greenwich, and 
also the corresponding mean time at anv other place, 
the longitude of that place will be found by converting 
tiie diiierence of their reckoned mean times into de- 
p"ees, at the rate of 15° for every hour of mean time ; 
It will be east longitude if the time at the place in 
question be later than the time at Greenwich, and west 
lonffitude if it be earlier. 

Ail, therefore, that is required ia to ascertain, 1st, 
the hour of mean time at the place, the longitude of 
which we wish to know; 2dly, the corresponding hour 
of mean time at Greenwich. Now the hour of mean 
time at any place may always be obtained by means 
of the corresponding apparent time, by adding to or 
substractio^ from it the equation of time tor the moment, 
which is given (or may be computed from what is 
given) in the Nautical Almanack. The hour o^ appa- 
rent time may always be found by means of an oh- 
e^rvcd altitude of the sun, or. if the place be on land, 
by means of a sun-dial. The corresponding mean 
lime at Greenwich may hen be ascertained by a chro- 
nometer or time-keeper, adjusted and regulated so as 
to show Greenwich mean time. If. therefore, at e- 
piece could be made so perfect ns always to show the 
mean time at Greenwich without errour ; or if its errour 
in going were always the same, that is, if it gained or 
lost the same quantity every day, the longitude of 
places might be correctly found by such n chronometer. 

This desirable object has not hitherto been attained: 
the most ingenious and accor^^pllshed mechanicks, al- 
though prompted by the liberal re w arils held out by 
^he legislature to encourage their exertions, have failed 
of eomplcte success. Time-pieces have, however, 
been made, which from their near approach to an 
equable rate of going, might appear to justify even 
sanguine hopes that at some period or other a 'perfect 
machine may be constructed; but it is highly impro- 
bable that these hopes will ever be realized. The im- 
perfection of the human mind seems to oppose even a 
mur4l obstacle to the attainment of absolute perfection 
in any of its productions. In o cr works of art an 
apparent perfection may be obtained, becaase their 
defects are not visible to our senses, and we have no 
other means of ascertaining their existence ; but in a 
nwchina which is to measure time, the smallest errours 



accumulate so as to become at last spparent, snd iii 
the daily equable motion of the earth on hex axis, 
nature herself affords a perfect measure of time, by a 
comparison with which the errours and defects of the 
measure constructed by human art cannot in the long 
run escape detection. 

Ar sea, where other methods cannot be resorted to 
with facility J chronometers are generally used for find- 
ing the longitude; but the mere circumstance that ihr 
best chronometer is liable lo errour, and to errour which 
may escape notice, makes it dangerous to trust to tlit. 
chronometer alone; nor ought it to be relied on but 
under circumstances excluding the adoption of sonic 
of the other methods of finding the longitudes. 

These methods, therefore, iorm the next subject of 
consideration. 

There are various appearances from time to tin:e 
taking place imong the heavenly bodies, that afford 
the means oi finding the longitude nearly. Thc^e 
appearances are the following: 1st, Eclipses of the 
moon; 2d, Eclipses of Jupiter's satellites or moons; 
3d, Occultations or concealments of fixed stars, by the 
moon's passing over them ; 4th, Eclipses of the sun ; 
5ih, The passage of t^e moon over the meridian of 
the place the longitude of which is required ; 6th, The 
same passage compared with that of one or more stars 
immediately preceding or following the moon, and 
having nearly the same declination ; 7th, The distance 
of the moon from particular fixed stars or from the sun. 
There is also another method, of limited application, 
by means of artificial appearances upon the earth, as 
explosions of gunpowder made at one place and seen 
at another, the longitude of which is required. 

The first and second and the last of these appear- 
ances are observed at all places where they happen lo 
be visible at the same instant of absolute time. The 
difference, therefore, in the reckoned times, either meav 
or apparent, at two places where they are visible, if 
owing to the difference of their longitude. The tim« 
at Greenwich of eclipses of the moon 2nd of Jupiter'^ 
satellites is previously computed and set down in the 
Nautical Almanack, and the corresponding time at the 
place whose longitude is wanted, being obtained at the 
moment of these appearances happening, the difference 
turned into degrees in the usual way is the longitude 
By means of explosions ofgunpowder or other signah 
made on the earth, the difference of the longitudes o^ 
any two places not far distant from each other may be* 
determined with very great exactness ; the mean time 
for each place may be known by separate chronometers 
previously adjusted and regulated tor the purpose ; the 
difference of the times at the moment of the explosion 
or other signal, which is made at one place and seen 
instantaneously at the other, converted into degrees, 
will give the difference of longitudes. This method 
has of late become the more interesting from its hav- 
ing been adopted, in the course of the operations now 
in progress on the continent for measuring an arc of a 
parallel of latitude, as the host means of determining 
the longitude of the extremities of the arc. The space 
between the two extremities of this arc was divided 
into a great number of smaller arcs, all of such a 
length, that one of the extremities of each smaller arc 
might be made visible to an observer at the other ex- 
tremity. At each point of division of* the principal 
arc, were fixed stations, at which the requisite instan- 
taneous signals were made and observed. The differ- 
ence of times when these signals werfe made at one 
station and observed at another, gave tHe difference of 
longitudes of the extreme points of every smaller arc; 
and the sum of all the differences gave the difference 
of longitudes of the extremities of the principal arc. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that any thing 
answering the purpose or an instantaneous signal, may 
be used instead or explosions of gunpowder — such as 
the discharge of a rocket, or the sudden display or 
extinction or a lamp : a contrivance called a Helioatat 
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(which id from two Greek words, and signifies any 
thing the position of which has some reference to the 
sun) has been employed on the continent: it has a 
Sirotigly refiecling surface, and is phced in such a 
manner that the rays of the sun are reflected by it 
towards the desired point of observation ; the reflec- 
tion is then made to disappear suddenly by interposing 
a screen between the Heliosta^ and the distant spec- 
tator, and thus conveys an instantaneous signal. 

The thi/d and fourth methods, by occultations of 
iixcd stars, by the moon, and by eclipses of the sun, 
likewise depend upon tne diflerence of the times at 
which these appearances take place at Greenwich 
(and which times are computed by means of tables); 
and of the times at which they are actually observed 
to take place at the spot the longitude or which is 
required; but with this qualification, that as these ap- 
pearances are not observed at all places at the same 
point of absolute time, the difference in the absolute 
times of their happening must be allowed for: thus, if 
at Greenwich the occultation of a certain fixed star by 
the moon, happen at six o'clock in the mominc^ ; and 
at some other place to the west of Greenwich it he 
observed to happen at midnight, thus making a differ- 
ence of six hours in the reckoned times of the appear- 
ance^ it will not follow that this is ail due to the 
longitude, and that the place in question is 00^ west 
longitude, for the ocealtation does not happen at both 
places at the same moment of absolute time ; but the 
Btar is seen at the place in question for some .time 
after it is hidden at Greenwich. This time, which 
being caused by parallax may be computed, must be 
added to the Greenwich time, computed from the 
tables ; and then the difference between the resulting 
time at Greenwich, and the time at the place at the 
moment of the occultation there^ will give the true 
difference of corresponding reckoned times between 
that place and Greenwich; and from this difference the 
longitude may be deduced. The difference in the ab- 
solute time or these appearances occurring at different 
places, is owing to the sun and fixed stars shining by 
a light of their own, and to the moon's parallax. 

The fifth ipethod is by means of the moon's passage 
oyer the meridian. 

If the sun and moon be upon the meridian of Green- 
wich together, on any particular day, on the following 
<]ay when the sun is again on that meridian, the moon 
will be considerably to the east of it; and some- time 
will consequently elapse before the moon reaches the 
meridian of Greenwicn after the sun has left it. This 
ecMerly separation of the moon from the sun after they 
have l>een together, is caused by the mounts quicker 
motion in her orbit or course round the earth ; and the 
time which elapses between the passage of the sun 
orer the meridian of Greenwich, and that of the moon, 
is called the moon's retardation. The moon^s motion 
in her orbit continuing, tha distance between the sun 
and moon continually and gradually increases ; so that 
if the moon's retardation b^ of a certain amount at the 
time of its passing the meridian of Greenwich, the 
retardation at a place to the ipest of Greenwich will be 
of a greater amount, in proportion to the time that is 
required to bring the moon from the meridian of Green- 
wich, to the meridian of the place to tlie west of 
Greenwich. Hence, as the increase of the moon's 
retardation is for ^ huuzs proportional to the times in 
which it is produced, by knowing the retardation nt 
two different meridians, and the time during which 
the retardation at one of the meridians has been pro- 
duced, the time daring which the ereater retardation at 
the other meridian has been produced, may be found 
by the rule of three. Thus, suppose that the sun and 
moon having been upon the meridian of Greenwich 
together on one day, the retardation of the moon at 
Greenwich on the following day, or in 24 hours, is 
^^ that at a place to the west of Greenwich the retar- 
dation of the moon is observed to be 51\ or 5' more 



than it was at Greenwich ; then we shall have this 
proportion ; as 52^ : 57' : : 24 hours : 24 hours + the ad- 
ditional time necessary to produce the additional retar« 
dation of 5'. This additional time is due to and 
expresses the difference of the longitudes, and 24 hours 
correspond with 660*' of longitude. Hence, 52^ of 
time : 57' of time : : 360« : 360° + difference of the Ion-- 
gltudcs ; and as in this case we have taken the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, the loDj^itade of which is 0, we 
shall have SS' of time : 57' of time : : 3eO« : 360 + lon- 
gitude of the place ; or the longitude of the place is 

5' 
equal to 360 X — " of time, and expressing the time in 

62' 
parts of donees at the mte of IS** to an hour, the lon- 
gitude is obtained. Hence generally the longitude of 
a place is equal to 360°, multiplied by the difference 
between the retardation of Greenwich and the retarda- 
tion of the place the longitude of which is required, 
divided by tne increase of the retardation atGh^enwich 
in the 24 hours preceding the lime of observation. The 
increase of retardation at the place the longitude of 
which is required, is known from observation. The 
increase of retardation at Greenwich, for the 24 hours 
preceding, may be found by means of the Nautical 
Almanack. 

The principle of this method is applicable to the 
fixed stars as well as to the sun j the only difference 
being, that the moon's retardation is greater with 
respect to the fixed stars, as they have none of the 
daily easterly motion which the sun has in its appa- 
rent yearly path in the heavens. The application of 
this principle to the fixed stars for finding the difference 
of tne lonsritudes of two places, was first successfully 
made by M. Nicolai, a aistinguished astronomer, at 
Manheim, and is now very generally practised on the 
continent. Mr. Francis Baily, in his valuable paper 
on this subject, lately published in the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society of London (vol. ii.), obsen'es, 
*' That already at several observatories, the observem 
have been enabled to determine their difference of me- 
ridians in a few months with as much accuracy as they 
formerly could in as many years." The improvement 
introduced by M. Nicolai consists in the choice of those 
stars which have very nearly the same declination or 
distance from the equator as the moon, and which pass 
the meridian very soon after, or a little oefore the moon. 
The advantages of the method are to be found in 
avoiding a great number of errors and troublesome 
calculations, which in practice were found to detract 
from the value of other methods, and in the frequency 
with which observations may oe made, being every 
night that the moon is visible. It was employed witn. 
very great success by Lieutenant Foster on Captain 
Parry's last voyage but one, in determining the longi- 
tude of Port Bowen in Prince Regent's liUet. His 
observations have been calculated and compared with 
those made at the observatories of Greenwich and 
Dublin, and by the late Colonel Beaufoy at Bushy 
Heath ; and the results, which will appear in a volume 
of the Astronomical Society's Memoirs, show, as far 
as one example can do so, the great value of this 
method of determining the longitude on land. 

None of the previous methods, however, (except that 
which consists in the Use of chronometers,) are adapted 
to the situation of a person on board a ship. The lale 
Astronomer Hoyal, />r. Maskdyne^ in his Preface to 
the Naulical Almanack^ observes ^* It was hoped that 
some means might be found of using proper telescopes 
on shipboard to observe these eclipses [the eclipses of 
Jupiter's Satellites]: and could this oe effected, it 
would be of great service in ascertaining the longitude 
of a ship from time to time. In my voyage to Barba- 
does, under the directions of the Commissionere of 
Longitude^ in 1763, t made a full trial of the late Mr. 
Irwin^s marine chair proposed for the purpose, bat 
could cot derive any advantage from the use of it; 
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■kad coosHerlog tlie great jwweT requisite ia a telescope 
for makins these obaerratioos well, bdiI ihe TioleDce 
aa well as irregularities of tbe motion of a ship, I an 
afraid the compile mana^emeot of a telescope oi 
ih'ipboard will always remain among the desiderata." 

Tbe looeiiude ruay. however, be tound at sen, whei 
the moon is viiitile, by ibe ofaaerved disiaace of tbe 
mAon ekh«r from (he sUn or from nine of ibe ptinciral 
fixed stars meotioDed Id Ihe Nautical Almanaek. Tnia 
distance is observed by means of a Hadley's SextBDi. 
Id cousequence of tbe moon's quick moiion in her orbii 
she is every moment changing her situation ■□ 
'keareas with respect to the sua and stars. Her dis- 
tance, therefore, from the sun, or a particular sll 
at one moment of time different from what it wi 
the previous moment, and what il will be at the r 
'SO utal a particntai or ^iven distance is proper oi 
to a given moment, which moment will be expressed 
■at Ecckoiied differently at different meridiansj according 
•a tbe apparent lime of day. This difference in the 
apparent times, being therefore due to tbe difference of 
meridians will, converted into degrees, give the loogi 
lude. The distance of the moon &om the sun, am 
from nine principal 6xed stars, is given in tbe Nautical 
Mtnanack, for every three hours of Greenwich time. 

This distance is such as it would appear at the centre 
of tbe earth; allowance having been made In comput' 
ing the distance given in tbe Almanack as well for 
parallsx as for refraction. The observed diatanci 
the place the loncitude of which is required, is i 
similar manner to oe reduced to tbe centre of the earth 
by correcting for the moon's and huo's parallai, 
for refraction. The apparent tim*, at the place 
momentof observation, is obtained in the usual man 
b^ taking the contemporary attitude of the sun or star. 
The ^iuerence between this apparent time and the ap- 
parent time at Greenwich, given in tbe tables as cor- 
responding to the lame diatanee, converted into degrees, 
win be tbe longitude of tbe ship. This method orfind- 
ing tbe lon^tude is called tbe lunar method ; it will 
generally give the longitude to within twenty miles, 
frequently much nearer; it was brought into general 
use by the exertions of Dr. Maskelyne, who, on 1 ' 
voyage to St. Helena, in the year 1781, employed 
with great success. 

Tbe latitude and longitude of a place bavii^ thus 
been ascertained, the exact position of that placM on the 
surface of the globe is determined. 



laJSTDME OP AN ENGUSH MTTRED ABBOT. 

Abbot is Ihe title of the snperioor of certain estab- 
lishments of religious persons of the male se*, thence 
called Abbeys. The word Abbot, or Ahbat as it has 
been sometimes written, comes frora Amalin, the 
geuilire of Abbaa, which is the Greek and Latin form 
of tbe Syriac Abba, of which the original is the He- 
brew Ab, father. It is, therefore, merely an epithet of 
respect and reverencS, and appears to have been at first 
applied to any member of the clerical order, just as 
the French Pere and tbe English Father, having the 
same signification, still are in the Catholic Church. 
Id the earliest age of monastick institutions, however, 
the monks were not even priests ; they were merely 
holy persons who retired from the world to live in 
common, and the abbot was that one of their number 
whom they chose to preside over the association. In 
regard to general ecclesiastical discipline, all these 
cunimuDilies were, at this time, subject to the bishop 
of the diocese, and even to the pastor of the parochial 
district -within tbe bounds of which they were estab- 
lished. At length it began to be uaual (or the Abbot, 
or, as he was called in the Greek Church, the Archi- 
mandrite (that is ihe Chief Monk,) or the Hegumenos 
(that ia the Leader,) to be in orders; and since the 
■iith century monks generally have been priests. In 
point of dignity an abbot is considered to iiaod next to 



a bishop ; but there have been many abbots indifferent 
eouutries who have claimed almost an equality in rank 
with the episcopal order. A minute and learned ac- 
count of tbe different descriptions of abbots may be 
found in Du Cange's Glossary, and in Carpentier'a 
Supplement to that work. In England, according to 
Coke, there used to be twenty-six abbots (Fuller says 
twenty-seven,), and two priora, who were Lords of 
Parliament, and sat in the House of Peers. These. 
sometimes designated Sovereigns, or General Abbou, 
wore the mitre (though uul exactly the same in fash- 
ion with that of the bishops, carried the crosier (but in 
their right hands, while the bishops carried theirs in 
tlieir left,) and assumed the episcopal style of Lord. 
Some ctosiered abbots, again, were not mitred, and 
others who were roiircd were Sot crosiered. Abbots 
who presided over establishments that had sent out 
several branches, were styled Cardinal- Abbots. There 
were likewise, In Germany, Prince-Abbots, as well as 
Prince-Bishops. In early times we read o' Field-Ab- 



bots (in Latin, Abbatet MiUtei) and Abbot Cixinls 
{Abba-Comitet, or Abbi-Comttts,) These were secu- 
lar persons, upon whom the sovercigTi had bes*wed 
certain abbeys, for which they were obliged to render 
military service as for common fiefs. A remnant of 
this practice appears to have subsisted in oar own 
country long afler it bad been discontinued on th« 
continent. Thas, in Scotland, James Stuart, the nat- 
ural son of James V., more celebrated as the Regent 
Murray, was, at the time of the Refomatien. Vixor o( 
St. Andrew's, ahbough a secular person. And the 
secularization of some of the German ecclesrasiirh 
dignities hassince occasioned something like a renewal 
of the ancient usage. We have in onr day seen a prince 
of the House of Bninswick (the late Duke of York) 
at the same time Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army and Bishop of Osnaburg. The efforts of tbe ab- 
bots to throw off the aulborily of iheir dioce«ans long 
;tUTbed the church, and called forth severe deoun- 
itions from several of the eariv councils. Some ib- 
bsys, however, obtained special charters recogni inir 
iheir independence; a boon which, although acquired 
*t first with the consent of the bishop, was iisi-aliy 
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d*fuded agaiast his niaccsMn 'witk ihe moat jealous 
puucliliouBDMS. Many of the abbots lived in the eo- 
jofiiieiitof great powet and state. In ancieDt limes 
they possessed tiearly absolute authority in their moo- 
aatcries. ' Before Ihe time of Charlemagne,' say* Gib- 
bon, ' itie abbots indulged ihemselTes in mntilating 
ibeir monks, or putiio^ out their eyen ; a punishioent 
much less cruel ihau (be tremendous vadaznpace Uat 
■nbtenaneoiu dui^eon, or sepulchre), which waa after- 
wards invented.' The picture which this writer 
drawn of what he calls 'the abject slavery of Ihe mnn- 
astirk discipline' is very striking. ' The actions of a 
monL his words, and even his thoughts, were deter- 
mined In- an iofleiible rule, or a capncious soperiour: 
the sligntest ofiences were corrected hy disgrace or 
eonfinemeat, exlraordinsiy fasts, or bloodf flagellation ; 
and disobedience, murmur, or deUy, were ranked in 
Ihe catalogue of the most heinous sins.' The exter- 
nal pomp and splendour with wiiich an abbot was in 
many eases surrounded, corresponded to the exicnsive 
authority which he enjoyed within his abbey, and 
throaghoul its domaioi, St. Bernard is thought la 
refer to the celebrated Lu?er, Abbot of SL Denis, in 
tha beginning of the twelfth century, when he speaks, 
lu one of his writings, of having seen an abbot at the 
head of more than 6O0 horsemen, who served him as a 
cort^^. ' By the pomp which these dignitaries ei- 
hibil,' adds, the Saint, 'you would take them, not for 
superiours of monasteries, but for the lords of castles, — 
not for the directors of consciences, but for the govero- 
ours of prorinces.' This illustrates a remark which 
Oibban makes in one of his notes : — ' I have some- 
where heard or read the frank confession of a Benedic- 
tine Abbot, " My vow of poverty has given me 100,- 
000 crowns a year, my vow of obedience has raised 
me to i^e rank of a sovereign prince." ' Even in the 
unrefoTOed parts of the continent, however, snd long 
before the Piencb Revolation, the powers of Ihe head* 
of monasteries, as well as those of other ecclesiastical 
persons had been reduced lo comparatively nanow 
limits ; and ihe soveieignty both of abbots and bishops 
bad been snbjected in all material points to the anthoi- 
ity of the civil magisiraie. The former became meiely 
guardians of the rule of iheir order, and superintend- 
ents of the internal discipline which it prescribed. In 
Prance this salutary change was greatly facilitated by 
the concordat made by Francis I. with Pope Leo X., 
in 1916, which gave to the king the right of nomina- 
ting the abbots of nearly every monastery in his 
dominion. The only exceptions were some of the 
principal and most ancient houses, which retained ihe 
privilege of electing their superiours. The title nf Ab- 
bot has also been borne by the civil authorities in 
•ome places, especially among the Genoese, one of 
whose chief magistrates ased to be called the Abbot 
of the people. Nor must we forget anoiher application 
of the term which was once famous in our ow» and 
otbar coaobies. In many of the French towns there 
need, of old, to be annually eleclod from among the 
bur^sses, by the magistrates, ati Abbe de Liesse (in 
Latin, Abbas Lietiti*,) ihat is, an Abbot of Joy, who 
acted for the year as a sort of master of the revels, 
presiding over and directing all their poblick shows. 
Agiong the retainers of some great families in Eng- 
land was an ofikei of a similar description, styled the 
Abbot of Misrule ; and in Sootlond the Abbot of Un- 
reason was, before the Reformation, a peisonage who 
aeted a principal part in the diversions of the populace, 
and one of those whom the leal of the reforming 
divines was most eager in proscribing. 

CBGBaFCLNGSB. — A cheeiful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten sick- 
ness, poverty, and at&iction, convert ignorance into an 
agreeabie simplicity, and render deformity itself agree- 



ASTRONOMY. 

M. ARAGO ON DOUBLE STARS, 
We make some extracts from the admirable memoir 
on double stars, ooniribiiied by M. Arago to Ihe thii^ 
number of the Uranof^rapMt ; a subject of great ii 
teres! lo the scieniiSck world, as P- '" 
principal object in visiting the Cape 
double stars in the sout!>ern hemisphi 



Sir J.Herschera 
tha 



E the fbofth magnitude, 



Triple Slu In UbnoCeRM, 

M jviog explained, that by double, triple, or qoadrU' 
pie stars, astronomers mean groups of two, three, or 
four stars, which appear extremely close to each other, 
M. Arago proceeds to state ihe reason why this pecu- 
liarity has attracted the aiteniion of aslionooMrs. 

" When we observe the heavens with a telescopy 
even in those regions where the stars are most abund- 
ant as in 'the milkv way,' those Stan within the fieM- 
of vision are usually found distributed with consider- 
able unifoicnily ; the intervals by which, tbea are sep^ 
araled arc nearly equal and veiy greet The mortf 
^neral this rule was, the more fowilily did the excep' 
tions arrest the attention of aslronameca. How eooMi 
they avoid remarking, for instance, that ihe sAr Cas- 
tor, (a Geminorum,) which lo the naked eye appeua. 
single, and is cited as such by Ae Greek and Arabwm 
writers, is found, when examined by lelescspes of 
high magnifying power, composed of two stars, < " 
of the third, and the other of the f 
placed almost in contact 1" 

Sir W. Herschel was the fiiat aatronomer who ex-- 
aiuined multiple stars with sustained attentioa; he- 
classified the double stars acending t» ihe angul^ 
distance of the iwo stars ; a system, however^.thBt must 
soon be abandoned, for we shat1'^(»n see thattliis an- 
gulai distance is subject to a aonsiderable variation.. 
We most however first notice aaothat peculiarity. 

" The two diatioci stars of which doable start are- 
composed have generally two very diSerent intansilirB> 
It fieiniently happens tnat tbey are remarkabke for a 
very decided difference of wAtmm. (iTbas, in the oom— 
pound star t Catieri, the larger i» of a beaucifal l>Figh^ 
yellow, the smaller of a rich nidigo blue cotour.)t> 
Often the laiger is ruddy or yellowish, eiiH mere fre- 
quently the smaller has a decided greoa orblHe ringe^ 
(In i SerpentU both are blue.)" 

When these observations wese first made, astrono- 
mers, supposing that this difTeieiice €>f ealoer aiose- 
from difference of diatance, deemed that by a simple- 

Srocess of observation the distance of the bnghler star* 
:om the earth might be determiiMd. 
" This meeos, first proposed ti? GalHe^ was pat'in 
practice by Dr. Long ; Six W. HBrsehel, ar liiif* later, 
applied it to the binary groans whichbad beenalreadjr 
catalogued in his time, and which seemed ts afforf 
the most reasonable jirospect of success ', but, as hap- 
pens lo every body, though every body has not the can- 
dour to avow ii, in looking for the one Aing, Ihe cele- 
brated astronomer of Slough found aaotfaei. He dis- 
covered that generally the grasped stars of tmei|ual 
nagnttude are not, as had been prenroaljr snneec^ 
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independent stars accidentally placed nearly in the 
same line of vision ; that their close union is not a sim- 
ple effect of perspective, but that a connexion exists be- 
tween these stars ; that they form actual systems, that 
their relative positions are incessantly changing, and 
finally, that the smaller stars revolve round the larger, 
precisely as the planets of oar system revolve round 
the sun." 

It might, perhaps, have been more mathematically 
correct to say, that both stars revolve round their com- 
mon centre of gravity. But, as our author has well 
observed, ordinary astronomical observations make us 
acquainted only with the successive positions of the 
smaller stur in reference to the larger; now, if we 
practically collect only the elements of a relative mo- 
tion, the orbit calculated from these elements can only 
be a relative orbit ; in fact, it will be the curve whicli 
the smaller star will seom to describe to an observer 
stationary in the larger. Just in the same way we trace 
the paths of the planets in our system, only in the 
Sun, without taking Into account any independent mo- 
tion which that luminary itself may have through the 
realms of space. 

M. Arago then enters into a minute description of 
the microinetrical observations by which the orbits of 
these secondary stars, if so they may be called, are 
determined^ ana gives a table of the elements of a few 
of these bmary systems, as determined by Savary, 
Bessel, Encke, and Sir John Herschel. 

*' Among these stars there is one (nCororuE) which 
has completed its revolution since first Sir W. Her- 
schel determined its angle of position.) It is already 
far advanced in its second revolution. The earliest 
observations on i Ursa Majoris, considered as a double 
star were made in 1782. lis period ick time being fifty- 
eight years, the secondary star of ^ will have com- 
pleted a revolution before our eyes in 1840. 

" According to Sir W. Herschel, the star w Serpen- 
iarii is double. At the time when this celebrated 
discoverer first formed his catalogue of multiple stars, 
the two distinct star^ of which » is composed were 
easily discoverable. At present, they are so complete- 
ly confounded, one is so exactly projected over the 
other, thai Slruve himself, though furnished with 
Fraanhofer's great telescope, has not been able to dis- 
cover the least trace of duplication. What would 
Bradley, Lacaille, and Mayer have said, if any one 
had told them that, in the firmament which they stud- 
ied so diligently, there were stars that concealed each 
other 7 Tho very contrary of ^SerpentaHi is exhibit- 
ed f Orionis. At th'e present day, it may easilv be 
distinguished as a double star, but in Sir W. HersckePs 
catalogue it is entered as decidedly single. 

" The branch of astronomy which treats of the die- 
placements in the stellary system is of very recent 
origin ; consequently we mast not be astonished, that 
very little is yet known respecting the fnotions of triple 
stars. Observations, however, have shbwn already, 
that the two paler stars in ( C^ncrt revolve round the 
principal stars in the group. As to ^ CaatiopeeB^ which 
IS composed of one very brilliant star, and two smalier 
stars very clo'se to each other, it is probable that one 
of the latter will be found to revolve round the other, 
and both to revolve round the brighter one. 

^' Before parsing to a different part of the subject, 
one other peculiarity in these binary systems deserves 
to be remarked, namely, the great eccentricity of the 
orbits of the secondary stars. By eccentricity is meant 
their difference from a circle^ which is determined by 
the ratio between the distance of the centre from the 
focus of the ellipsis, and the semi-major axis. In f 
Ur8(e Majoria^ it is 0. 42, and in y Virginia, it ac? 
tually amounts to 0.83 ; now in the solar system, the 
eccentricity of Mercury is 0.21, of Pallas 0.24, of Juno 
0.25, but in none of the other eight planets does it 
amoant to 0.1. A platisible caUse has been* alssigaed 
for tloM remarkable difference. The masses t>f t^ 



planets of our system are hot very small fractions of 
the mass of the sun ; whilst in these binary systems, 
the satellite, and central star may be very nearly 
equal. 

" We are next to examine what results have been 
derived from the observation of these extraordinary 
bodies. The most remarkable is the confirmation ol 
the universality of the Newtonian law, that the attrac- 
tive force of bodies varies inversely as ihe square of 
the distance. Several comparisons have been made 
between the calculated and observed positions of the 
secondary stars, and the differences have not passed 
the limits of erroiir which necessarDy belong to this 
very difficult branch of micrometrical measurement. 

" The existence of attraction in the system com 
posed of the sun and the planets that surround it was 
an important fact, whose laws had been discovered, 
and who»e consequences had been traced with won- 
drous snecess ; but it did not thence follow that at- 
tractive force was inherent in matter, that large mas- 
ses might not exist in other regions of the universe, 
which did not attract each other. Still less coold we 
venture to pronounce on the generality of the law, 
that attractive force varies as the square of the dis- 
tance. But now, thanks to the observations on double 
stars, these doub^ are completely; dissipated. More is 
not wanting to justify the lively interest that these va- 
riations in the relatitre position of the stars have ex- 
cited among astronomers." 

M. Arago next shows how the masses of these stars 
may be calculated, and explains at great length how 
astronomers are able to determine the mass, or, as we 
may call it, the weight of the celestial bodies. He 
justly says, that this is the most difficiit part of astron- 
omy to explain to the uninitiated. When a popalar 
lecturer tells his audience, that if the sun werj^placed 
in one scale of a balance, it would require ^37,000 
globes like the earth to counterpoise it, a feeling of 
incredulity is manifested by the entire assembly, and 
his proofs are regarded as an ingenious piece of soph- 
istry. Our author has, however, explained the entire 
process of reasoning, in language that any man of 
ordinary education can understand ; and has thus done 
for the most difficult part of astronomy what Dr. 
Arnot has effected for physlcks. It would be idle to 
extract a portion of the reasoning, because it is intel- 
ligible only as a whole. 

M. Arago then explains how, ftom observations on 
the rotations of the binary svstems, the distances of 
the stars mav be determined, and speculates on the 
probability or the limits of errour in the position or 
distance of the stars being greatly diminished at some 
future period. He then examines the value of double 
stars, as a test of the goodness of telescopes, and ex- 
plains the ase he has made of the doctrine of chances^ 
or, as it might be better named, the calculus of proba- 
bilities in his astronomical reasonings. He con- 
cludes with some brief speculations on the nature of 
nebulous stars, and states his opinion, that the recently 
noticed phenomenon of the Zodiacal light seems tc 
prove the existence of a solar atmosphere. • 

We have omitted our author's speculations' on the 
difference of colour in the stars that form binary groups, 
because they are merely speculations, and bseausc 
information on this very curious subject may soon be 
expected from Sir John Herschel. In a catalogue 
puolished by Mr. Dunlop in 1828, we find a group of 
stars of about three minutes diameter described in the 
southern celestial hemisphere, all of which are blue; 
the same astronomer describes also some stellar ne- 
bulae of a blueish tinge, and remarks, that no similar 
phenomena have been observed on this side of the 
equator. These facts, as well as the case of ^ Serpen- 
tisy prove that the blueish colour of certam stars is not 
an optical illusion. To the theory that these blue 
stars are suns m the process of being burned out, 
it may be replied, that a blue colour was not observed 
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in tfo new star of 1572 at the time of its greateat io' 
candeaceDce (Norember, 1572) it was or a briUiaot 
while ; in the fallowing JaDuarr it wa< chsozed to 
yellow, sabsequentlv it-was a dull red, and just t>efore 
Its total disappearaDCe its light resembled the lirid 
paleness of the planet Saturn. 



Double Stsr Ep«i]on Bootes. 



THE PLURALITY OP WORLDS. 
If we find among these distuut g-roups or svstems of 
aana, the same equal description of areas, end the ratio 
of periodick limea, we conclude that the Btars of each 
arstem attract one another; that the force by which 
tnejr are attracted varies iaversely as the square of the 
distance, and is. therefore, similar to gravity; and lastly, 
thai rooiioD is tiiere goremed by the same laws as here. 
Now we do find this to be the ease. The motions of 
doable Stan have been very accurately obserred, among 
otbecB, by Sir J. Herschel ; and he has ascertained that 
their motion ia subject to these laws. He has acca- . 
rately determined their periodick times, the axes ma- 
jOrea, and eccentricities of eif^ht of them ; and in every 
respect does he find the relation* which exist between 



the planetary motions, to obtain among the bodies 
wbicb compaae these far remote systems. What, then, 
ia the coDclnsion 1— that all these multiplied and iso- 
lated systems which people space, and of which the 
universe ia the aggregate, are subject to the same laws 
of motion and force ae obtain here. Thus (he laws of 
gravitation and motion, which Newton shown! to em- 
brace at once the fall of bodies at the earth's sor&ee. 



e fixed stars, and are uni- 
versal. With us all matter is crowded with life, every 
interstice in it is but the habitant of some onranized 
living went, or the space wherein some form ■ vege- 
table life develops itself. Now the matter of the plan- 
etary bodies is analogous to ours in every other respect, 
why not in this too. that it is the appointed dwelling- 
place of organized living beings 1 and if of the subor 
dinaiB clawes of these, why not of iniellisent living 
beings 1 Surely, in the absence of all evidence of an 
opposite state of things, we are bound to conclude 
far the most reasonable supposition to be, that oar pla- 
net, which ia in every other respect a ssmple of the 
other bodies of our system, resembles them in this also ; 
they, as well as ourselves, have iheir day and night. 
their aummer and their winter; why, as with us, should 
DOI thesa ehangea be coupled with the phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life T What a prodigious field of 
qteculatioQ is thus opened to our view 1 Mercury, for 
instance, completes his year in about one quarter of 
ours, and he receives about seven times as mach heal 
from the sun. What, then, is the ve^tstion, and what 
the class of living bemga suited to this rapid change of 
seasons and glowing temperature 1 Jupiter'a year is 
nearly twelve of ours, and each of his seasons is thus 
three years in length; what gigantick vegetation is 
that which goes through this loiuome period of change? 
His day is about ten hours long, what development 
of animal life ia that whose periods of repose come 
more than twice as frequently as our own? Fom- 
brigbt noons illuminate tae short night of this planet. 
Vol. II. 39 



It oe ny lar ine moat prooaoie 
to suppose that the planets of 
« of the analogy ihejr bear in 
fttt planet, display with it the 



Why ia this short period oT repose brightened almost 
into day-light 1 Bat if it be fay for the moat probable 
of the two hypotheses to ■ .>..■....- 

our own system, because ol 
other respects to otir own p , . , 
wonders of animal and v^table creation, then must 
Che planetary systems which unquestionably surround 
the stars, too, having a dir(n:t analogy to those of our 
system, be admitted to be, like them, but the means, 
but the agents in the dbseminstion of life through all 
space ; thus all the bouudless fields through which the 
stars of heaven take their course, are peopled with 
beings who bow before God in speechless thanksgiviof; 
for the enjoyment of the blessing of life, or whose nri- 
vilege it is to oSer to bim the incetue of reason ana of 
the understanding. — Mr. Mosle^t httrodutdory Lecture 
on AMtrononu/ at Kin^t CoiUge, reported in At Ltm- 
don jttAeniBtiM. 



I WBi > pcnine pjlaiini, at tha fool 

Ortbe crowned AUecsnr,— when be wrspt 

His purpls msDile gloTiaDsly srooad, 

And look Iha homsgs of the piincdj hiUi, 

And Ancient tbreal^— ss they bow^ them down, 

Each u) his order of nobiJiiir. 

And then, in glomus pomp iba sun renied 

Behind the solemn shadow, and hii iraia . 

Of crimson, indof ixur^ sod of gold, 

Want Hoatiiis up tha unitb, tint on lint, 

And my on tay,-~dll all Iha ooacare csuKhl 

His parting bensdiclion. 

Bui the ^ow 
Faded 10 tsrilii^t, sod dim twihgfat sank, 
In daner shsda^— and ibare that mountaw aieod 
In awful suiH, like draad ambassador 
" Tween earib and bcaveil. Hethought it frownsd sevsn 
Upon lbs wOtId benaath, sod liftad up 
The aoeoset's forehead sieraly (owatd lbs akv, 
To wimsM 'Ksinsi its nua. Andisilraeel 
Por tbae,— ihou raisad on ckwd-cupad pinnaelCi 
'ni ecom thine own oridiniJ, ihe dnsl, 

n-^ : ij.^ ijg gj^g^ wmiM 



Ridi: 



g ihfsslf in myaMr) 
— ' ' — h nom 



S.|._, 

ilary, (o unpeaca 



whsace thy rocky roet 



Tlii* nather sphere^ . 

Drawa Btrenath and ___. . 

Bat lo I ■ 
Ilia Brat fair herald of advsndng night. 
Doth peer above thy atunmitt— as sonsa twba 
Mijthtgata wiib brow of iinud iiuraceoes 
Overs giant's shoaldar. Hail, ionastsr! 
Thou mendly wsloher o'er an erring imtld. 
Thins uncondemnuw tf anea, doth aptlj leadi 
Of (tkst nnlirina nrarey whii^ *<iuchnfe« 
Thee light, and msn, sslvslion. Not lo msil 
And tresBure up bis follies, or recount 
Tbair leciet record in the court of hesven. 
Thou eom'at. Heihinks tby laadarDes* won 
Wiib trombling mantle, hn loGnniliea, 
"^ purtti naturei art uoel fUifiil ; 
It they — ■— '"' '■— " 



__ - .^Afiiriou^ deatroya 

Tha frail railaclor. Bol ihoosuinlaaa star, 
Shiii iiud ■ wsichDun, on Cresiisn's willK 
Whila race on race tbair liille round aball mark, 
And slumber in the tomb. Still point to all 
Who^rou^ thiaerening scene njiy wander en, 



Thae._. 



.by milder basuly,- , 

The etemBl love that nightly 



During the war of the Revolution, the following 
sentiment was ordered to be spoken by every soldier 
in the ranks of a certain company ; '' May the alli- 
ance between France and America be perpetual." A 
Dutchman in Ihe ranks gave birth to much merriment 

ironouncin^ it according to his version, aa follows ; 

iay all de Iiara in France be call Peter." K. a. E. 

Sparing jvaiice feeda iniqniiy.— Shas. 
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THK ABABDB. 



The Ababde are Mveral African tribes, which oc- 
cupy the coantTT beiweea the Nile and the Red Sea, 
South of KosKir, Dearly as far as the latitude of Derr, 
S2a AT, The Biaharye inhabit the J.Ioiuitains from 
thence Bouthwarda. Many of the Ababde have seitlf d 
in Upper Egypt, on the east bank uf the Nile, from 
Kenneii to Assouan, and thence lo Derr. According 
to Belzoni, aoms of them are spread as far as Suez. 
Bat the greater part still live liJce Bedouins, and act 
as guides to the Sennaar caravans which set out from 
Daraou, s place about ten hours' journey north of As- 
■ouaiL The Ababde formerly guarded the caravans 
from KeoDch lo Kosseir, on the Red Sea; but they 
baie been deprived of this branch of profit by the 
Maazu and Atoov Arabs, who live to the north, and 
form the profits of this line of road from the Pasha. 

The Ababde have considerable property, but a very 
bad character; they are described as faithless, and 
SDWonhy of the Bedouin origin of which they birast. 

These people are known in Upper Egypt for theit 
azcellent eamela, but muie particularly for their drom- 
edaries. 

They trade principally in seuoa leaves, and char- 
coal made of acacia wood, which is sent as far as 
Cairo. The Ababde hare few horses; they fight 
with other Arab tribes upon camels. Their arms are 
a target, lance, a;id sword. Thev are divided into 
three principal tribes, El Fokara, El Ashabai, and £1 
Meleylcab. 

Those who encamp with the Bisharye speak the 
language of the latter. The fenule children of the 
Ababde and Jaafere Arabs, as Burckbanit calls them, 
who inhabit the west bank of the Nile, south of Thebes, 
aa far aa the first cataracts, as well as the female chil- 
dren of all the people sooth of Kennehand Esne to the 
borders of Sennaar undergo the operation of excision, 
which was an old Egyptian custom. [Compare Stnibo, 
p. 834, Caaaub.] The Ababde fight naked, except that 
they have a rag or napkin rouud their waists. A fight 
which Burckbardt saw commenced with a shower of 
atones, for the repelling of which missiles their taigeis 
appeared verv useful. The combatants on each side 
were about tbiriy ; and the results were, three men 
■lightly wounded, and one shield cleft in two. 

The kind of head-dreit whieh tb«y wear ii often 



seen on the Egyptian monimientB, and a prettr coneet 
notion of it may be formed from the above Egyptian 
painting, now in the British Museum. 

The above account is from Burckhardl>8 TVowI* in 



Nubia (London, IBIQ), who ap|iears, from ibta 
other passages, lo consider the Atnode as of . 
stock ; but if this be his meaning, it seems to be ii 



Other writeiB say that the Ababde, who a 
the same family aa their southern neighbours, the Bish- 
srye, difier in appearance, habits and langnage flntn 
(he Arabs. The Intler fact might readily be eatablished ' 
by a comparison of an Arabic and Ababde Toeabolary ; 
but we have not be^n able to find one of the Jatter lan- 
guage. That the Ababde have, at different periods, 
mixed wilh the Arabs is certain, and we believe have 
«it their religion, such as it is, from the same nation. 
Their form, which is not that of the negro, their darit 
eoloar,9nd tbeir long hair besmeared with grease, and 
hanging in ringlets, which have been compared in 
shape lo corkscrews, show them to be of Nubian stock, 
and probably the remnant of a race long settled in 

The Tact of the Ababde being eamcl-lwe c ders, and 
using them in battle, coincides singularly with the 
habits of the ATobiant, as Herodotus calls them, who 
lived south of Eeypt, and were in the army of JXerxea 
when he invaded Greece a. o. 460. 

ll is conjectured by Riller, that the Ababde, aa well 
as (he Bisharye, may be a remnant of that pe<^e. 
whom we hear of under the Roman Bmperoia by the 
name ofBlemvea. We hear no more of the Blcmyes 
afler the Arao conquest of Egypt, but they appear 
under the geneml name of Bejas, as the great carriers 
between the Nile and Aidab on the Red Sea, and m 
fact as a commercial people. The Bisharye, the Ab- 
abde, Barabras, ice, mav be considered as diffeieDl 
branches of the Beja stoca. What reasons HerodoiBs 
had for calling the camel-riding people south of Egypt 
by the name of Arabs, it Is difiScult to say; only we 
may observe, that Arabia, property so called, was then 
very little known ; and the word Arabs wonld be ap- 
plied vaguely, and perhaps sometimes incorrectly, to 
many people, who lived a nomadick life. For many 
Ababde customs, see Belzoni's Reaearchea, p. 309^ 4to 
(See Ritter't Oeographf, Africa.) 
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COTruMB OP AK ENGLISH ABBESS. 
An Abbess is the soperiouT of a nuQcery or other 
female relieioua commanity. Aa Abbess, in the Ro- 
man Calholick Church, possesses io general the came 
dignity and authority as an abbot, except that she 
{annot exercise the spirilual functians appertaining to 
the priesthood. An abbess for example cannot con- 
Tess her nans; although it appesis that in ancieQi 
times she was allowed to do so; and ibat the practice 
was suppressed, according to the learned laiher Dom 
Hartene, in bis treatise on the Riles of the Cbtuch, in 
consequence of its haviog been found that there was 
no end to the questions which fem^e curiosity would 
ask. According to a d^ree of the Council of Trent, 
an abbess, at the lime of her election, ought to be at 
least Ibrty years old, and to have made profession for 
eight years; and it is forbidden that any person be 
elected to the dignity who has nol been professed for 
five years, or is under thirty years of age. 



MAMMOTH CAVE IN KEIVTUCKV. 

This caTem ranks emphatically among the most 
wonderful natural curiosities wilh which our country 
abounds; and nol improbably, it is the most extensive 
carern yet discovered. It is situated in Edmonsoa 
eoaoly, Ky., about one hundred and iweoir-Sre miles 
from Lexington, end DJnety'uine from Louisrille. Il 
is risiied frequently by travellers ; but it is to be regret- 
ted that Done have a* yet thoroughly explored its 
recesses. Ill entrance is in a ravine or basin covered 
with a growth of oak, and surrounded by abrupt pre- 
cipices. The Lexington Intelligencer contains the 
foiluwing description of the cave, by a recent visiter. 

A narrow, winding foot path conducted us to the 
moutlt of the care, near which are the ruins of several 
furnacea, constructed many years since, and employed 
in the manufacture of salt petre, and about fifty iron 
kettles used for the same purpose. Before entering 
Ike cave, we had to descend another steep precipice, 
■bout thirty feet. — Standing upon this, we felt a coU 



atisoepberick cnrrVnt rashing traa the cafera, which 
wjtti Uie damp dark entrance below (the water drt^ 
ping from the rocks) rendered the prospect so inba«- 
pitable and comfortless, as almost to chill (he curkwitf , 
and forbid a further descent. Aftei descending thia 
precipice, our guide Lghled the lamps, the air Ming 
lOD strong at the summit, to descend wiih them bum- 
ing, and with a slight inclination of the head and shud- 
denng sensalioos, we passed under the immense massea 
of overhansing cra^^, into a narrow winding avenue, 
leading to (lie high arched rooms of the main cavern. 
This avenue extends a quarter of a niile, and was firat 
rendered passable by visiters in an erect position, b^ 
(he saltpetre manufaclurcrs, whose ifttpnivemenC», if 
they may be so called, extend a mile into the cave. A 
wagon road was constructed by them (his distance, 
and the wooden pipes for the conveyance of water 
from the mouth of ine cave to the hoppera, and muck 
Other machinery made use of by the manufactuiera 
■till remain as they were left twenty years ago. As 
we passed along tois road we also observed the rtOa 
formed by the wagon wheels, and the tracks made \>j 
the oxen employed in the cave, which in many placea 
are as perfect and ap^rently as neu as if made yes- 
ferdny. At the end ot ibe avenue, we passed through 
a amall door, fanned by the construction of an artueial 
wall across the cave, and afler gradually ascending 
and descending some (en or twenty feet over what ia 
called (he " rocky mountain," the cavern widens into 
a lofty and spacious room, the arched ceiling of which, 
is seventy feet from the floor, and (he width a bundretl 

The roof or arch of the cave here resembles the ajh 
peaiance of a hazy sky dimly lighted by the moon, an 
alternation of light and shade occasionally deepeiUDg 
into blackness. This room extends perhapa one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in length, when tae yvalls conlmot 
again, and tne cave and its rooms contiaue company 
lively narrow until we entered what is caUed iho 
Cathedral, which is another stupendous arch,anch as 
nature alone in one of her mightiest convolsiMis conld 
form. The roof of the cavern here, is upward* of a 
hundred feet from the floor, and the width including a 
recess on one aide, must be an eighth of a mile. TM 
rucks CDEaposing the walls have a brown appeannee, 
but much of the roof here, as in many other parta m 
the cavern, are of a chalky whitenesa. The name of 
the cathedral was given to thia pott of the cave fraan 
the circumstance of a religions meeting having bed 
held in it a short time since. — A rudely cosstructed 
lit is still standing, and ihe seats for (he accommo- 
on of Ihe audience, remain as they were otigintilljr 
placed. Our gtiide stated ths( a large multitude at- 



S^tfon 



appearance. Near i^is, which is abont a mile from 
the entrance, we were startled by what resembled iba . 
report of a cannon. After recovering from our surprise^ 
we aseertaiaed that the almost s(unatng noise which 
was reverbera(ed in long and loud echoes from various 
parts of the cave, was [noduced by a amall aiotw, 
thrown hy our guide against a log trough fonnerir 
used for feeding oxen. 

We left the main cave on our light hand, and enep- 
ing through a narrow winding avenue a short distaac^ 
in which we descended about seventV'flve feet, w9 
entered a room of the usual width and height <a ibt 
main cive, extending a quarter of a mile. At the ml 
of this we again turned to our right, and experienced 
considerable difficulty in making our way in safetr 
through a narrow aperture, down a descent <i chw 
hundred feet more. Here we found ourselves in ano- 
ther large cavern, the roof, and walls of which an 
white and chalky. In travelling half a mile, we came 
to a part of this cave called " Tike Deterted Ckamber." 
It received this name from the printB of human feet ia 
the sand, on one side of it, which are a* perfect at if 
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made yesterday. These itn|»eS8ionB extend some dis- 
taDce, and appear to hare been made by a female lead- 
ing a small cnild. The sand here is moist, which is 
unusual in the care, and has undergone the process of 
petrifaction. 

We pursued our route a quarter of a mile further, 
sometimes being ^compelled to stoop, when we came 
to a pit 70 feet indeptn by measUremeiit. The diam- 
eter of its mouth is about ten or fifteen feet. We held 
our lamps in a position to obtain a view of its walls 
some distance downward, which are perpendicular, 
and appear as regular as if they were the work of art. 
Near this pit, in the floor of the cave, is a fine cool 
spring from which all drank freely. We continued 
our walk a short distance over a smooth sandy floor to 
what has been named the ^^ Bottomless PtV/"-— a name 
applied with much propriety. It extends quite across 
the care, in front, leaving a narrow passage into ano- 
ther branch of it on the left, never yet explored, and is 
about thirtv feet in diameter at its mouth. Its walls 
as &r as tney could be seen, are much the same as 
those of the pit described above. Into this abyss a 
line with weights attached to it, has been lowered three 
hundred feet, without a certainty then of having reached 
the bottom. We had prepared ourselves with some 
snndl fraj^ents of rock, for the purpose of precipitat- 
ing into it. In descending, before a contact with the 
walls, they produced for several seconds a buzzing 
sound ; then the sound and loud echoes made by the 
first contact were heard ; — then the report of a more 
remote contact ; — then a fainter, and still fainter re- 
port, until all sound died away upon the ear, apparently 
from the great distance, rather than from a final stop in 
the downward progress of the rock. 

Our forward progress was here interrupted, for al- 
though we could see the continuation of the cavern 
beyond the chasm just described, it would have been 
madness to have attempted to reach it. — We therefore 
retraced our steps nearly a quarter of a mile, and en- 
tered without difficulty, another branch of the cave, 
the flocA* of which the distance we followed it, (about 
one mile,) was principallv composed of loose masses 
of flint Our particular aamiration in this cavern, was 
the ''Dome of Washinffton,"^-a magnificent dome 
haviBff the shape of a bishop's mitre, about fifteen feet 
at the base, and serenty-five feet in height. We entered 
this dome oy descending ten feet through a small door 
on the left of the cave. Its form at the base is nearly 
round, and. its walls have all the regularity of construc- 
tion, and perfection of design, characteristiek of the 
nicest masonry. Leaving this by the same door we 
entered it, and pursuing our forward course i few 
hundred yards further, we arrived at the entrance to 
the '* Dome Spring,** on our right hand. This dome 
is larger at the base, and loftier than the one jOst de- 
scribe, and excited a full measure of wonder and 
admiration, both for its perfection of form and construc- 
tion, and a spaciousness of dimensiotis. Its shape is 
that of a regular cone, about 20 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 100 or 120 feet from the floor to the 
apex. A fine cool spring of the most limpid water we 
erer beheld, gushes from the wall and covers about 
one half of the floor. From this fountain in one of the 
lowest recesses of nature, we again refreshed ourselves ; 
and leaving the dome by the same door that we entered 
it, (the only one) we travelled nearly half a mile to 
the ''White Chambers." — These apartments derive 
their name from the beautiful whiteness of thdr walls 
and roof, they being frosted over with a bright crystal- 
line substance, about half an inch in thickness — lane 
flaJies of which we peeled from the rocks without diffi- 
eulty. The effect of even the two small lamps we 
earned with us, upon the walls and roof, was admi- 
rable. A large number df lights must have made the 
spectacle sfdendid. 

Turning into another branch of the cavern on the 
left bandy a small distance from the "White Cham* 



hers," and pursuing it a few hundred yards, ascending 
in rapid .succession steep i)recipice9 and crags^ we 
found ourselves once more in the spaciotis range of 
rooms we had left previous to our entering the first 
branch. It should be remarked, that we left the main 
cavern on the right hand side. We returned to it 
through an aperture on the lejl hand sida; proving, 
that m our rambles below^ we had passed directly 
ondef the main cave ; our re-entrance to it was about 
a quarter of a mile beyond, or more distant^ from the 
mouth, than wh^re we had left iu Having arrived at 
the mouth of the branch at which we at first departed 
from the main cate, the writer suffered the guide and 
servant, to go in search of his hat, which lor conre- 
nience, he had parted from in one of the narrow pas- 
sages at some distance. The sensations of utter lone- 
liness produced by being left in the high arched, and 
gloomy room where he stood, were more oppressive 
than he ever before felt, or expects to feel. The soli- 
tude and silence were awful — profound — appalling* — 
words cannot describe— the nerves and senses alone 
can realize them. 

The above is an imperfect description of the wri- 
ter's own observations while in the interiour of ike 
Mammoth Cave. The distance he travelled in Che 
cave was thought to be about ^Ye miles. The portion 
of the cavern he saw, is probably as interesting as 
other parts of it, but he scarcely made a beaming 
toward a complete examination. Indeed, the extent 
of the cave, with its unnumbered branches, and lami- 
fications, is almost interminable, and months, perhaps 
years, might be emploved in exploring those parts of 
It that have never yet oeen seen. The main cave, in 
which the writer travelled about a mile and a kdf, 
extends twelve miles, where it forks, forming two 
main cares. One of these forks only, has been ex- 
plored to its termination. The distance from the 
mouth to this point, is said by some, to be 20 miles. 
The other fork has been explored an equal disunce, 
but no one vet has had sufficient perseverance to traca 
it to its end. The branches fronf the main cave, the 
whole distance, are frequent, and the branches from 
the branches are still more frequent, presenting a way 
resembling the profile of a large tree, with trunk, large 
branches, smaller branches and twigs. The floor and 
walls of the cave, are generally dry and dusty. The 
atmosphere is temperate, pore and invigorating. It is 
said, that animal substances placed in the cave, never 
become putrescent. The bodies of several aborigineS| 
retaining in great perfection their general shape and 
features, in a state of petrifaction, have been discovered 
in the cave, and are now preserved in some museum 
of the country. Some of tne rooms of the cavern were 
also used as cemeteries by the original population of 
the country, the bones and other remains, together 
with the grave clothes in which the bodies were enve- 
loped and interred, in a state of good preservation, 
having been discovered by the Saltpetre manufacturers, 
when making their excavation. The cloth, however, 
which was formed bv the weaving or braiding togeUier 
of narrow slips of bark, was soon decomposed after 
exposure to the light. No inconvenience is experienced 
by remaining in the cavern any lensth of time, but on 
the contrarjr its atmosphere is regaided by those resid- 
ing in the vicinity, as being highly conducive to health. 

A writer in the N. B. Weekly Review informs us 
that in the room called the Haunted Chamber, is found 
a chair in the solid rock, which from its having aims 
has received the appellation of armchair. This room 
is nearly a rectangular parallelogram, about two miles 
in length, twenty feet high and ten in widih. 

He further observed that, for three miles from the 
mouth, the sides and top of the cavern are covered with 
a quantity of bats, hanging down from the top in the 
form of beehives, from two to three feet thick. They 
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are in a torpid state, and are aeldoai knowii to fly.— 
There are aboat twenty different rooms that have been 
discorered, and but three of them that have been ex* 

Elored to the end. This rest cavern is apparently 
ollow beneath, from the sound that is made by walk- 
ing through many of the rooms. It would im>bably 
take months to explore to the end of all the rooms that 
have been, and which remain yet to be discovered. — 
The removing of some few obstructions, at a trifling 
expense, and lighting the cavern, would enable a sta^e 
coach to go with safety to the second waterfall, a dis- 
tance of Meen miles. 




THE ABACUS. 

This ia%n instrument employed to facilitate arith- 
metical calculations. The name may be ffiven with 
gropriety to any machine for reckoning with counters, 
eads, &c., in which one line is made to stand for units, 
another for tens, and so on. We have here given the 
form of an abacus, such as we mayjrecommend, for the 
purpose of teaching the first principles of arithmetick^ 
the only use, as far as we know, to which, such an 
instrument is ^t in this country. Its lengtli should 
be about three times its breadth. It consists of a frame, 
traversed by stiff wires, on which beads or counters 
are strung so as to move easily. The beads on the first 
right hand row are units, those on the next tens, and 
so on. Thus, as it stands, the number 57048 is repre- 
sented unon the right hand part of it 

The abacus can never be much used in this country, 
owing to oar various division of weights and measures. 
We should need one abacus for dollars and cents; 
another for avoirdupois weight; a third fdrtroy weight, 
and so on. In Chma, however, where the whole sys- 
tem is decimal, that is, where every measure, weight, 
&c., is the tenth part of the next greater one, this 
mstniment, called in Chinese. Shwanpan, is Yery much 
used, and with most astonisning rapidity. It is said 
that while one man reads over rapidly a number of 
sums of money, another can add tnem so as to give 
the total as soon as the first has done reading. Tneir 
abacus differs from the one described above, in having 
only five beads on each wire, one of whicn. is distin- 
ffuished from the rest either in colour or size, and stands 
for five. There is one of these instruments in the East 
India Company's Museum. The Greeks and Romans 
used the same sort of abacus^ at least in later times. 
The Russians are also much in the habit of performing 
calculations by strings of beads. It is probable that 
the word was originally applied to a board strewed 
with dust or sand, on whicn letters were marked in 
teaching children to read. ' The word Abax was the 
Greek term for this instrument. Some etymologists 
derive the name from the Phoenician Abdk^ which sig- 
nifies dust. Lucas de Burgo, an old algebraical writer, 
says it is a contraction of Arabicus. It is most probable, 
however, that the first derivation is correct. A che- 
quered board, such as we still sometimes see at the 
doora of publick-houses, was formerly used in this 
country as an abacus, and a chess-board would now 
do very well for the purposes of instruction above- 
mentioned. The multiplication-table is sometimes 
called the Pythagorean abacus. 



POLLY LEITON AND COUNT SEGdlR. 
While the French auxiliaries during our Revolu- 
tion were laying at Hartford, Count Segur obtained 



permission from Us eomntttnding tjAeei*, Ccmnt da Ro* 
chambeau to make an czeuraion to New-Ldndon.— • 
Not satisfied with a view of the remnants of a town 
which the perfidious Arnold had just burnt and destroy* 
ed, he was attracted to Newport, R. L a town whiek 
was then celebrated for its circles of enlightened and 
modest men and handsome aCnd talented women. — 
He pleasantly describes his meeting the datighter of 
an elderly quaker, whose unconscionable gravity sel- 
dom allowed him to 'bare his thoughts, and never to 
bare his head.' Although her fhther's company was 
nearly intolerable, notwithstanding his virtues, Polly 
Lei ton we are assured was a cbarming girL So moch 
beauty, simplicity, elegance and modesty, were per- 
haps never before combined in the same penod. ' Her 
gown was white, like herself, whilst her ample muslin 
neckerchief and the envious cambrick of her cap, whicb 
nearly hid her light-coloured hair, and the modest at- 
tire in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to en*" 
deavour to conceal the most graceful figure and the 
most beautiful form imaginable. Her eyes seemed to 
reflect as in a minour the meekness and parity of her 
mind and the goodness of her heart ; she received them 
with an open ingenuity which delighted the Count ; 
and the use of the familiar word thou, which the rules 
of her sect prescribed, gave to their new acquaintance 
the appearance of an old friendship.* 

In their conversations she surprised the Count by 
the candour and originality of her questions ; ^ Thoo 
hast then" she said, **• neither wife not children in En- 
rope, since thou leavest thy country and eomest so far 
to engage in that cruel occupation war 7** 

" But it is for your welfare," replied the Counf^ 
" that I quit all I hold dear, and it is to defend your 
liberty that I came to fight the English." 

<< The English," she rejoined, " have done thee no 
harm, and wherefore shouldst thou care about our lib- 
erty ? We ought never to interfere in other peopled 
business unless it be to reconcile them together and 
prevent the effusion of blood." 

'' But,'.' said the Count, '' my King has ordered me 
to come here and engage his enemies and your own.'* 
'^ Thy King then, orden thee to do a thing which is 
unjust, inhuman, and contrary to what thy God order- 
eth. Thou shoaldst obey thy God and disobey thy 
king, for he is King to preserve and not to destroy.— 
I am sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, is of 
my opinion." 

'< What," asks the Count enthusiastically, '< could I 
reply to that angel? For, in truth, I was tempted to 
believe that she was a celestial being. Certain it is, 
that, if I had not then been married and happy, I should, 
whilst coming to defend the liberty of the Americans, 
have lost my own at the feet of Polly Leiton." 



Precocious Wits.— I asked two little village boys, 
one seven, the other eight years old, what th^ meant 
to be when they were men. Says one, " I ehall be the 
doctor of the village." And you, what shall you bel 
said I to the other. " Oh ! if brother's a doctor. PU 
be cure. He shall kill the people, and I'll bury them, 
so we shall have the whole village between us."— J9t(/- 
wer's France, 
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THE RUINS OF AMERICA, 
There may be no such ruins in Amerietii as are found 
in Europe, or in. Asia, or in Africa: but other ruins 
there are, of a prodigious mac^nitude — the ruins of a 
mighty people. There may be no places of pilgri- 
mage in America, unless it be some lonely battle- 
ground, alreadv foigotten by the neighbourhood, over 
grown with a forest, and oTershadowed by a perpetual 
deep darkness, or covered, fat and wide, with a sea of 
weltering herbage — the frightful vegetation of death ; 
noplaces that have been sanctified by song or story, ages 
«fler ages, with beautiful tradition, or heroick poetry, 
save here and there a small spot of earth shut in by the 
great hQls, or fortified by the everlasting rocks, where 
the red man withstood the white man, while the noise 
and the flash of the terrible weapons with which the 
latter shot fire into the heart of the former, appeared to 
the savage to be that very noise and bri^ntness which 
he had seen s^t fire to the woods about his path, tear up 
the earth under his feet, and shatter the very sky over 
his head ; or some other shadowy quiet place or smooth 
hill- top, where the men of the revolution made war up- 
i>n their fathers and brothers— upon the most powerful 
nation of the earth, while her ships covered the sea, 
and her armies were on the march in every quarter of 
the globe. 

There may be no piles of barbarian architecture, each 
ft wilderness of turrets, towers, and battlements, lock- 
ing to the. sea breeze, or overshadowing the high places 
of power in America; no half-buried city like the pil- 
lared and sculptured treasuries of the art which en- 
cumber the earth, and choke up the rivers of the old 
world, or come and go with the tide — appear and dis- 
appear, day after day, along the sea-shore of states that 
have perished for ever ; cities buried by the volcano or 
the earthquake, overthrown by the savage, swept over 
by the sea, or swallowed by the sand of the desert, yet 
crowded with strange beauty, and full of fflorious wreck ; 
no prodigies of the mist of that beauti/ul dim vapour, 
the twilight of another world, the atmosphere of tradi- 
tion, through the bannered palaces, the rocky fortresses, 
and the haughty piles of Europe, loom with a most un- 
earthly grandeur. But if there are no such things in 
America, there are things which are to be found no- 
where else on earth now — the live wreck of a prodi- 
jrious empire that has departed from before our face with- 
m the memory of man ; the last of a people who have 
BO history, and who but the other day were in posses- 
sion of a quarter of the whole earth. 



TABLE OP CATARACTS. 

IN AMSUCA. 

Namei. Peipendloiilar heiflit 

Tequendama, S. America - - 600 - 

Nipegon, U. Canada - - - - 600 - 

Montmorency, L. C. - - - - 250 • 

Falling Spring, Va. - - - - 200 - 

Niagara -------- 174 •• 

Shawenegan, L. C. - - - . 160 - 

Will) rrorce. Hood River, U. C. 100 - 
Pusambio, S. America - - - 

Missouri -------- 87- 

Passdc, N. J. 70 - 

echoes, Mohawk, N. T. - • - 70 - 
ClaudierCj L. C. - - - - - 

Housatonic, Conn. - . - - 60 - 
Great Falls, Potomac - - - 
Little Falls. Potomac - - - 

St. John, L.C. - - - - - - 45 - 

Bellows Falls. Conn. River 

Grand Mere, L. C. .... 30 - 

St. Anthony, Miss. . - - - 16| - 

Packagama, Miss. - - - . . 20 - 

Monongahela, Va. . . - . 20 - 

St. Mary's U. C. 

Ghrosse Isle. L. C. 15 - 

Ottawas, U. C. 



Whole desMot 

- 600 

- 600 

- 250 

- 200 

- 281 

- 150 

- 250 

- 400 

- 352 

- 70 

- 70 

- 130 

- 60 

- 76 

- 37 

- 46 

- 44 

- 30 

- 74 

- 20 

- 20 

- 221 

- 15 
20 



Windsor Falla, Miss. 



70 - - 100 



ur saaova. 



Marble Cascade, Italy - - • 

Powersconit, Ireland - • - • 

Pistilly^ Cayne, Wales - - - 

Ceresoli, Savoy' - - - - • 

Evanson, Savoy . . * . - 

Nun of Capena, Savoy • - - 

Staub Bach, Switzerland - - 

Sour Milk Force, England - - 

Glommen, Norway - • « - 

Foyers, Scotland - - - * - 
Cettina, Dalmatia --•>-- 
Teverone, Italy ------ 

Trohletta, Sweden - - - - 

In Devonshire, England. - - - 

Hardrow Force, England - - 
Fall of the Rhine, Switzerland 

Thornton Force, fengland - - 

Rocky Linn, Scotland - - - 

Wethercot, England - « - - 

Dank Cave, England - - - •- 



300 


m 


- 300 


300 


■h 


- 300 


200 


- 


- 200 




^ 


-2400 
- 1200 




- 


- 1100 




- 


- 900 




- 


- 900 




- 


- 500 




- 


- 213 


150 


«• 


- 150 


100 


- 


- 100 




- 


- 100 




- 


- 100 




. 


- 90 


70 


- 


^ 70 




- 


- 90 


• 


• 


- 80 




- 


- 76 




- 


- 52 



EMPLOYBIENT OF TIME 



Btlnct from Bfr. Moore's Addren before the Genenl Trades' Uiiiei^ 

Acflept 1834. 

What can be more humiliating to the Philosopher, 
or discouraginj^ to the philanthropist, than the reflec- 
tion that a majority of mankind rather seelt to kill time 
tJian improve it! It is generally those who need in* 
struction most, that strive least to obtain it; and hence 
the more ignorant a man is, the less does he appreciate 
the value and importance of the winded hours. Who, 
that is acquainted with the delights of knowledge, widi 
the value of reflection, and the charms of contempla- 
tion, but must hear with deep regret those who have 
never endeavoured to profit by the past, cornplaining of 
the tardiness of time and signing for the future 1 And 
why^ should man seek to pass his time in idleness, 
or in vuD and unprofitable pursuits ? Why neglect 
to cultivate the mental faculties which God has given 
him ? He can plead no excuse in extenuation. Plei- 
ther nature nor circumstance can furnish him with a 
sufficient apology for such delinquency. If deprived 
of the advantages of an early education, the more 
anxious and industrious should he be to obtain one. 
And if so fortunate as to have acquired more in/brma- 
tion than his neighbours, the more liberal he should 
be in the dispensation of nis knowledge. Placed in a 
world, riie with interest, replete with curious varieties, 
and pregnant with unexplored phenomena, man is 
urged hy eveij motive, by every inducement, to ac* 
quaiot himselr as far as possible, with the nacme and 
designs of that creation of which he forms so interest- 
ing and important a feature. He is called upon by 
every consiaeration, to devote his time and his energies 
to the ascertainment and development of those truths, 
whether physical, political or moral, which concern 
the welfare of man : and he who neglects to perform 
those duties, contravenes, as far as in him lies, the 
purposes of his creation. 

A blind veueration for antiquity, originating in the 
credulity and indolency of the human mind, is one 
great source of errour and ignorance. Men find less 
trouble and labour in adopting the o})inions of others, 
than in investigating^ and forming opinions of their own; 
and hence their willingness to follow in the footsteps 
of their ancestors. So long as men act upon the prin- 
cipie, that the antiquity of an opinion, or tne universal- 
ity with which it has been received, is an indubitable 
evidence of its truth, so lonff will they maintain and 
propasate errour and lalsehood. Would men but reflecL 
that tne indolent and ignorant have ever outnumbered 
the reasoning and intellectual; and that the more an 
cient an opinion, the nearer it approaches to the legend 
ary and rabulous times, they would not so readily 
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estimate its worth by the niimoer of rotaries, or the 
antiqaity of its existence. Shall I be told, that bat 
comparatively few are capable of becoming habitual 
thinkers and correct reasoners — that nature has with- 
held her intellectaal gifls from the great majority of 
her children, and decided that they should be governed 
and controled by a chosen and favoured few? Let no 
man so far presume to question the justice and goodness 
of the Universal Parent I am aware, however, that 
there eiists a disnarity in the minds and capacities of 
men ; and I am also aware, that that disparity arises in 
a great dqi^^ee from the volition of the creature. Such 
is the habitual negligence of men, and so prone are they 
to trifles, that a majority of them feel a deeper interest 
in the displays of necromancy, than in the dtmonatrei^ 
lions of philo8ophy ; and would listen with greater 
attention to the ravines of a ianatick, or the pratinffs of 
a parrot, than to the thunders of Sinai, or a voice from 
heaven. And why this abuse of reason, this poverty 
of mind and dereliction of thought ? Does the cause 
necessarily exist in man's nature and constitution ? By 
no means — but in his habits and his will. The ma- 
jority of distinguished individuals, owe their elevation 
to the moral mialities, rather than to native superiority 
of intellect The truth of this position is strikmgly ex- 
emplified * in the life and achievements of Car8Ten 
NiEBUHR. Bom a peasant in a remote comer of an 
obscure province, far removed from all the facilities of 
acquiring information — ^poor and an orphan — gifted but 
moderately by nature—with a memory not remarkably 
retentive, and his ability of acquiring knowledge the 
most common — yet, notwithstanding^ all these unpropi- 
tious circumstances, he became bv dint of perseverance 
and indefatigable industry, one or the most distinguish- 
ed men of his age. His memory will survive and 
flourish — be honoured and revered, whilst science has a 
friend, or virtue an admirer. 

Of what benefit would the native genius of a New- 
ion or a lAebnitz have been to themselves, or to the 
world, without the aid of method and mental industry 7 
Not by intuition, but by the^deductions of reason, was 
the latter enabled to discover the order of fluxions, or 
the differential calculus — and the former, the laws of 
universal gravitation. It was industry and mental 
discipline^ that enabled the immortal TuUy to sustain 
for a season, the fortunes of degenerate and sinking 
Rome — that enabled Napoleon to control the destinies 
of Europe — and Franklin to follow nature to her 
hiding place, and pluck the master-secret from her 
bosom. 

.AH men, when their jealousies and prejudices are 
^iescent, admire genius, and willingly do homage to 
intellecmal greatness---nay, regard the master spirits 
of intelligence, as beings almost superhuman ; and 
hence, the ancients deified their s^es and benefactors — 
and hence, the modems sp^ak of Plato, as the divine — 
of Galileo and Kepler— of La Grange and La 
Place — of Milton and Sbakspeare — of Jefferson and 
Frankun, as ^^the immortaL" — And is it not extraordi- 
nary, that men should idolize qualities in others^ which 
they neglect to cultivate in themselves ? Is it not 
strange, that the love of mental ease should, so oAen, 
nay, so generally, triumph over all the aspirations of a 
generous ambition — over every impulse, every desire for 
intellectual eminence ? 

Most men are willing to admit, (and feel a secret 
pride in the admission,) that when God said " let us 
make man in our own image," he meant that the 
resemblance should consist in the intellectual character 
and (|ualificatlons of man. Admitting the correctness 
of this interpretation, it follows, that m proportion as 
we advance in knowledge, in that ratio do we approx- 
imate to the character and likeness of our Creator. 
And of consequence, as we remain stationary, or retro- 
grade, do we assimilate to the brates that perish. There 
are none but would startle with horrour at the reflection, 
that they resembled in form and face^ the ape or the 



elephant j and jet, strange and paradoxical at it n^i 
appear, the majority of mankincL rather than task their 
mental powers, would prefer to live and die resemblinff 
in mind and habits the ox and the ass. Be stimulated 
then, mv friends, by the reflection, that every acquisi:* 
tion of knowledge, if prcmrly applied, elevates your 
character, augments your happiness, and incieases and 
strengthens your resemblance to your Creator. I would 
not have you understand, however, that the mere ac' 
quisition of knowledge, or what is generally called an 
educiUioUj is suflicient to render you either wise or 
virtuous. Man is too apt to learn mechanically j and 
his knowledge, when mechanical, is of but little more 
service or utility to him, than is tne facultv of articula- 
ting certain words to the parrot or the jackoaw. , With- 
out severe mental training, and an assiduous cultivation 
of the just powers of thought, and the general but 
strict regulation of the faculties of the mind, the great 
purposes of education are seldom if ever accomplished. 
He who has treasured up much information^ reffardless 
of system or method, is admirably descnbed in the 
following couplet, by England's greatest didactick 
poet, — 

" A bookAil blockhead— iflrnorantly read, 
^ With loads of kamed lumber in his head." 

The value of our acquirements depends, not so much 
upon their extent or vdriety, as upon the manner and 
capacity with which they are applied. When men 
learn hiyw to think, they soon begm to think correctly. 
No precocity of genius — ^no expansion of native intel- 
lect — no acquisitions of knowledge, can render men 
wise and useful, without they know now to direct their 
powers and use their wisdom. How strong the pro- 
priety then, nay; how imperative the duty, especially 
m a government like ours, where the publick voice is 
omnipotent, where the destinies of the republick are 
committed to the hands of its citizens, where govern- 
ment is a deposit intrusted alike to all, and where all , 
are accountable for the administration of its afiaira. 
that all should be acquainted with its character ana 
genius, and capable of investisniting the causes that 
may secure its stability, or accelerate its destruction. 



FIRE-SHIPS. 
These are generally old vessels filled with combus* 
tibles, and fitted with grapplins-irons, to book enemv's 
ships, and set them on ore. The following is a oe- 
scnption of the fire-shii)s which were of such essential 
service to the Greeks, in their recent war with Tur- 
key. ^ The vessels usually employed for this service,' 
says Emerson, ' are old snips, purchased by the gov- 
ernment Their construction as fire-ships is very sim- 
ple, nothinff more being wanted than active combus- 
tion. For this purpose, the tibs, hole and sides of the 
vessel, after being well tarred, are lined with dried 
furze, dipped in pitch and leea of oil, and sprinkled 
with sulpnur; a number of hatchways are then cut 
along the deck, and under each is placed a small bar- 
rel of gun-powder ; so that at the moment of confla^- 
tion, each throws off its respective hatch, and giving 
ample vent to the flames, prevents the deck being too 
soon destroyed by the explosion. A train which pas- 
ses through every part of the ship, and communicates 
with every barrel, running round the deck, and passing 
out at the steerage window, completes the preparation 
below ; whilst above, every rope and yam is well cov- 
ered with tar. so as speedily to convey the flames to 
the sails ; ana at the extremity of each yard-arm, is at- 
tached a wickered hook, which, being once entangled 
with the enemy's rigging, rendera escape after coming 
in contact, aunost a matter of impossibility. The 
train, to prevent accidents, is never laid till the mo- 
ment of ustrg it ; when all being placed in order, and 
the wind favourable, with every sail set so as to in- 
crease the flames, she bears down upon the enemy's 
line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty it 
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Btimber, hare no olher defenes than croaching behind 
tha aRer bolm^. When cloae upon the destined 
ahip, all hands deicend bf the stem into a lannch fitted 
out for the purpose, with high gaownles and a pair of 
■mall BwiTe^ ; and at the moment of contact, the train 
U find bv the caplain, and e*ery hatch being thrown 
off, the flames burst forth, at the same instant, from 
•lem to turn ; and ascending by the tarred ropes and 
•ails, soon commanicate wiiQ the rigging of toe ene- 
my's Teasel, who have nerer yet, in one instance, been 
abla to extricate ihemsekes. In fact, such is the ter- 
nnrwith which they have inspired the Turks, that they 
seldom make the slightest resistance. On tne distant 
■ppraach of the flie-anip they maintain, for some min- 
utaa, an incesaani random cannonade ; but, at length. 



long befon she cihims in eontaet, precipitate tfaemaebcs 
into the sea, and attempt to reach the other vesaela, 
scarcely one remaining to the laii moment, to attempt 
to save the devoted resseL Sometimes, howerer, 
armed boats are sent <^ from the other reaaets of the 
fleet ; hut they hare nerer yet been able, either to pre- 
rent the approach of the fire-ship, or seiie on the crew 
while "■■Wg their escape ; ana though fire-ahips are 
in other countries consioered a ftalorn hiqie, sack ia 
the Btnpidity and terronr of the Turks, that it ia rarely 
that one of the brvlotlieis ia wounded, and very set- 
dnm indeed that any lose their lires. The terrice, 
howerer, from the nsk to which it is expoaed, ia re- 
warded with higher pay than what is giTni to oidina- 



rOS9IL REMAINS OP THE SIBERIAN MAMMOTH. ' 



ll has been demonstrated by Cuvier, that thia ani- 
inal was of a different species from the mastodon, oi 
American mammoth. Its bones hare been found in 
the alluvial soil near London, Northampion, Glouces- 
ter, Harwich, Norwich, in Salisbury plain, and in 
other places in England ; they also occur in the north 
of Ireland ; and in Sweden, Iceland, Russia, Poland, 
GermanT, France, HoLand, and Hungary, the bones 
and leeth have been met with in abundance. Its teeth 
have also been found in North and South America, 
and abandanlly in Asiatic Russia. Pallas says, that 
from the Don to the Tchutskoiness, there is scarcely 
a river that does not oflbrd the remains of the mam- 
moth, and that they are frequently imbedded in al- 
btviai toU, eontaininf marine production. The 
■helelons are seldom complete; hut the following in- 
teresting narrative will show that, in one instance, the 
animal has been found in an entire state. 

In the year 1799, a Tungusian flsherman observed a 
strange shapeless mess projecting from an ice-bank, 
near the month of a river in the north of Siberia, the 
nature of which he did not understand, and which 
was so high in the bank as to be beyond his reach. 
He next year observed the same object, which was 
then rather more disengaged from among the ice ; but 
was ilill unable to conceive what it was. Towards 
the end of the foltowlnf summer, 1601, he could dis- 
tinctly see that it was the frozen carcase of an enor- 
mous animal, the entile flank of which, and one of 
its tusks, bad become disengaged from the ice. In 
consequence of the ice beginning to melt earlier, and 
to B {^ter degree than usual, in 1803, the fifth year 
of this discovery, the enormous carcase became en- 
tirely disengaged, and fell dowp from the ice.«rag on 



a sand bank forming part of the coast of the Aiclte 
Ocean. In the month of march of that year, the 
Tungusian carried away the two tusks, which he 
sold for fifty rubles, about firteen pounds sterling. 

Two years afterwards this animal still remained on 
the sand-bank, where it had fallen from the ice ; bat 
its body was then greatly mutilated. The peasants 
had taken away considerable quantities of its flesh to 
feed their dogs ; and the wild animals, particularly 
the while bears, had also feasted on the carcase ; yet 
the skeleton remained quite entire, except that one at 
the fore l«ws whs gone. The entire spine, the pelvis, 
one shoulder blade, and three legs, were still held to- 
gether by their ligaments, and by some lemsins of the 
skin i and the other shoulder blade was found at a 
short distance. The head remained, covered bv the 
dried skin, and the pupil of the eyes was still dis- 
tiDguishabie. The Drain also remained within the 
skull, but a good deal shrunk and dried up j and one 
of the ears was in eicellent preservation, still retain- 
ing a tufl of strong bristly hair. The upper lip was 
a good deal eaten away, and the under lip was entirely 
gone, so that the teeth were distinctly seen. The ant- 
mal was a male, and had a long mane on its neck. 

The skin was extremely thick and heavy, and as 
much of it remained as required the exertions often 
men to carry away, which they did with considerable 
difGculty. More than thirty pounds weight of the hair 
and bristles of this animal were gathered from the 
wet sand-bank, havine been trampled into the mud by 
the white bears, while devonring the carcase. The 
hair was of three distinct kinds; one consiatinp of 
stiCTblack bristles, a foot or more in length; another 
of thinner bristles, or ooarse flexible hair, of ■ reddish- 
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brown colour ; and the tlurd of coarse reddish-brown 
wooL which flprew among the roots of the hair. These 
i^ord an unaeniable proof that this animal had be- 
longed to a race of elephants inhabiting a cold region, 
with which we are unacquainted, and by no means 
fitted to dwell in the torrid zone. It is also evident 
that this enormous animal must have been frozen up 
by the ice at the moment of its death. 

Od page 248 of this Magazine we gave a represen- 
tation of the Mammoth of the North, in which the 
tusks were turned downwards. Some have thought 
the representation in this respect incorrect. Baron 
Cuvieron examining a specimen of these remains 
which was taken to England by Mr. R. Peale, cotf- 
eluded from analogy, that this animal commonly call- 
ed the Mastodon, differed from the Elephant in no 
other material lespeet than in the formation of the teeth. 
Some English wnters, upon the strength of this, hare 
represented the Siberian Mammoth, of whose skeleton 
a figure is hereto prefixed, to be identically the same 
aninud as to formation. 

The English Saturday Magazine would likewise 
make it the same animal as the Mastodon of Ohio. 
That Magazine asserts this upon a comparison of the 
figures of the two skeletons, as respectively furnished 
by Mr. Peale and Baron Cuvier. The difference of 
the two animals, however, even on a comparison of 
these engravings are more obvious than that Maga- 
zine seems to have supposed. Although we are wil- 
ling to concede to that Magazine, notwithstanding Mr. 
Peale's opiaioa to the contrary, that from considera^ 
tions of comparative anatomy the tusks of this animal 
imdoubtedly turned upwards, yet, we are constrained 
to aver, and we do it from personal examination of 
the skeleton of the Mastodon of the States, that if the 
representation of the Siberian remains are correct, the 
declaration of its identity with the former is wrong ; 
and we feel prepared to say that the differences between 
the two specimens are Nearly as great as those be- 
tween a horse and a eow. • No one seems better quali- 
fied to give a competent description of the remains of 
the American animal than Mr. Peale, who collected 
the bones, put them together for pablick exhibition 
and drew a representation of them with his own hand. 
He describes the American Mastodon as distinct fttun 
ail other fossil remains ever found, and therefore dis- 
tinct from those of the Siberian Mammoth. The ma- 
terial difference consists in the formation of the teeth : 
its distinctive characteristicks from those of the Sibe- 
rian Mammoth consist not only in the teeth but in its 
general osteologicai conformation — the bones are larger 
and more clumsily shaped — the joints of the legs are 
different, those of the Mastodon being hinged, while 
those of the Siberian Mammoth are ball and socket. 
It differs likewise in the feet, the Siberian Mammoth 
being as is represented hoofed or solipeda, and the 
Mastodon digitigrade, or having toes or split hoofs, 
similar to the elephant. There are likewise differen- 
ces in the size of the skeleton and length of the ribs ; 
besides numerous other minor differences which sufll- 
ciently distinguish the Mastodon of America not only 
from the Siberian Mammoth but from all other fossil 
remains yet discovered. The Saturday Magazine 

chafgea Mr. Peak with an iaaufikie&t knowledge of 
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comparative anatomy. This allegation seems to us 
to be rather ad captandumj and is certainly unjust* 
Mr. Peale had the remains of the animal before him, 
and was hiniself endowed we believe with good eyes 
and employed a faithful pencil. With the exception 
therefore of the position of the tu^ks, which might or 
might not haVe been an original errour, we cannot 
perceive how Mr. Peale could have erred in the delin- 
eation of this animal's anatomical construction. We 
have seen, we repeat, the skeleton of the Mastodon ; 
and we can assert that the Saturday Magazine has 
betrayed a greater ignorance of the American Masto- 
don than Mr. Peale probably could have displayed in 
reference to the fossil remains of any country. 



KISSES. 

A kiss is aaid to be the sweetest pledge of tenderness 
and friendship ; and as we have never seen it defined, 
we will call it, a labial contaction followed by a smack ! 
In our country at least, kisses are not wantonly dis- 
pensed ; they are the peculiar treasure of the ladies, and 
are awarded by them in such a sparing manner, that 
the lucky one who receives them may deem himself 
an honoured favourite. — ^It is not here a general method 
of salutation or of welcome ; and unless it be upon New 
Year's day, it is seldom bestowed save as a pledge of af- 
fection. In Russia, however, according to Sir Robert 
Ker Porter this seal of friendship is daily appropriated 
to as common and publick use, as the shdcing of the 
hands among us. ' It is not sufiicient that the fair sex 
salute each other, or touch your cheek : but no bearded 
boor meets his fellow, but forty smacks are heard, as 
though each were sucking cider through a vent-peg. 
Every man, young, old, lame, blind, or ever so dis- 
gusting, when he kisses the hand of any woman, let 
her delicacy be ever so nice, or her rank exalted, she 
must return the salute on his cheek.' This is done at 
every interview, although little intimacy may exist be- 
tween the parties: about the conclusion of the six 
weeks' fast, the custom of kissing is most generally in- 
dulged in; then society is but one scene of kissing 
strife! 

Indeed the custom is systematick in that country, and 
the various kinds of kisses are arranged into four class- 
es. First, the kiss religious. This is the highest in 
degree, and is of widest privilege, being used only at 
sacred periods ; but during the holy seasons, under its * 
passport, the veriest clown may find his way to the 
cheek of the loveliest ;or most illustrious woman in the 
empire. 

Second, the kiss of love ! This is declared to be 
the sweetest, and it is the rarest ; but it is said to have 
many a counterfeit, for its soft touch unites in one mo- 
ment lips, heart, and soul. It is sp<^^ of as of divine 
origin, and its delicate nature never allows it to be* 
practised in publicL 

Third, the kiss platonick, or the kiss of friendship. 
Thb Sir Robert thinks almost as dear as the former, 
though not quite so sweet ! 

Lastly, the kiss promiscuous. This species seems 
to be one of cold formality, and Sir Robert would pro- 
test against it as well as aU the othess, ^ince they dete- 
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rioiate in Tthie by being so liberal and common. My 
Lotd was undoubtedly the advocate of exclusive privi- 
legea ! This last kiss, it is said is executed with grace 
by the well-bred: and it is perfected by acquired ele- 
ganee and practice, it being the constant ceremony at 
all inteiTiews between men, women and children. — 
Tlie lowest classes are as expert at it as the greatest 
lord. ' Not onfrequently will be seen a couple of large 
hulking fellows with greasy grisly beards, kissing and 
smacking, locked in each other's arms, as if they were 
meeting after an interval of ages.' Sir Robert thinks 
that had Goriolanus travelled in Rusia instead of among 
the Volscii he must have kaocked down half the empire 
before he would have been allowed to preserve the 
virgin kuts he carried back to his Virgilia. 

As to the taste of the Russians in this respect, we 
can only say ^degustibus non est dUtputandem^^-onx 
ladies assure us they reserve their kisses for those 
whom they love best, and seldom impart them to oth- 
ers, unless as a forfeit or upon a wager. 



PLYING. 

The act of flying is performed in the following man- 
ner. The bird first launches itself in the air either by 
dropping from a height oi leaping from the ground : it 
raises up at the same time the wings, the bones of 
which correspond very closely to those of the human 
arm, the place of the hand, however, being occupied by 
only one finger, he then spreads out the wings to their 
full extent in a horizontal direction, and presses them 
down upon the side, and by a succession of these strokes 
the bird rises into me air with a velocity proportioned 
to the quickness with which they succeed each other. 
As the intervals between the strokes are more and 
more lengthened, the bird either remains on the same 
level or descends. This vertical movement can onlv 
be performed bv birds whose winffs are horizontal, 
which is probably the case with the lark and the quail. 
When birds fly horizontally, their motioi^ is not in a 
atnight line, but obliquely upwards, an^ they allow the 
body to come down to a lower level before a second 
•troxe is made by the wings, so that thev move in a 
succession of curves. To ascend obfi^uely the wings 
must repeat their strokes upon the air m quick succee- 
aion, and in deseeadinF obliquely these notions are 
proportionally slower. The tail in its expanded state 
supports the hind part of the body : when it is de- 
pressed while the bird is flying with great veloci- 
ty, it retards the motion ; and bv raising the hinder 
jmrt of the body, it depresses the nead. When the tail 
18 lumed up it pnoduces a contrary efiect, and raises 
the head. Some birds employ the. tail to direct their 
course, by turning it to one side or the other, in the same 
manner as a helm is used in steering a ship. We 
inav observe that there is a peculiarity in the bones of 
birus which serves to lighten their bodies and ^atly 
to fiieilitate their motions. A considerable portion of 
the skeleton is formed into receptacles for air, the inte- 
liour of most bones in adult birds . being destitute of 
marrow, and containing air-cells which commuiiicate 
with the windpipe^r the mouth. In young birds the 
lateriQur of the none is filled with marrow, which, how- 
ever, becomes mdually absorbed to make room for 
the admission of air. This gradual expansion of the 
air-cells, and absorption of the marrow, can noWhere 
be observed so well as in young tame geeee when kil- 
led at different periods. 

Flying is not confined to those inhabitants of the air 
which have wings composed of feathers ; there are 
many of these whose booies are ao light as not to re- 
quire wings made of suoh strong materials^ wad whkh 



have them composed of thin membranes of the slight- 
est texture. This is the case with all flving insects. 
The Bal^ which belonj^s to the class Mammalia, ia 
supplied with a kind ot wing peculiar to itself, which 
may be considered as an intermediate link between the 
wings of burds and those of other animals^ 




The bat's wings aire formed of membranes spread 
upon the bones which correspond to those of the arm, 
fore-arm, and hand in man, and of the fore-leg in quad- 
rupeds. So far they resemble those of birds; they 
diner, however, in the materials of which they are 
composed, and in the bOnes bearing a closer resem- 
blance to those of the human hand. They have what 
is peculiar to themselves— *a hook-like process attached 
to the bone of the wing, by which they lay hold and 
support themselves upon the cornices of buildinga, and 
so lar employ their wings as hands. These winga 
when extended are of great lenstL In the larger spe- 
cies found in some parts of India, Africa, and South 
America, celebrated under the name or Yampyres, 
they often measure five feet ; and Sir Hans Sloaae was 
in possession of a specimen brought from Sumatra, the. 
wings of which measured seven feet As the bat it> 
self is not rendered buoyant by anv of the means em- 
ployed in the internal structure oi birds, and as its 
wings are themselves membranes of some strengthi 
great extent of surface is reouired in them : they are 
not^ however, fitted for long flight, and must be consid- 
ered as a very remarkable deviation from the structure 
of any bird on one part, and from that of the quadruped 
on the other. The only re^larly formed qoadraped 
that has the power of flying as tiie Flying SquirreL-^ 




The substitute for wmgs m this animal is a broad fold 
of the integument spread out on each side of the body, 
and attached to the fore and hind legs, reaching as far 
as the feet ; so that b]r stretching ont its feet it spreads 
this fold and keeps it in an extended state, in which it 
has a nearer resemblance to a parachute than a wing. 
The flying squirrel however is not capable of rising 
froni the earth, nor of flyiiu^ in a horizontal line. Its 
wings, so called, only enable it to sail offin an inclined 
plane from one height to a lower one. The aniinal 
seems to acquire a projectile force by a muscular spring 
at the outset, whicn enables it to descend from the tops 
of trees to the earth. Some species of lizards and fish- 
es are also Airnlshed with substitutes for win^ by 
which they are enabled to support themselves m the 
air, and fly for short distances. In the Flying, Fitk 
the substitute consists of a simple elonjgation of the 
pectoral fins to a sufficient extent to support the ani- 
mal's weiffht. in this respect corresponding .with the 
wings of oiros, since the pectoral fin of fishes is anal- 
ogoaa to the amerioiir extremity of the other classes. 
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Tbe story of the wrongi ol this prettf little Ssh is 
•XMedingly iDtaniting. It wottl^ (Min that DUure 
kad manileitecl ma estiaordiDaiy partiality lomrds it, 
by increasiuf its facilities of iranaitlon above those of 
•II other 6$h ; but encompaMed as it ia with eiiemieB, 
iu double powers seem ooly to pracDro for it double 
dangers. When panned by its numerans anemiaa Id 
the nater, the unfortunate little animal Tetieves itself 
from the fatignesof swimming by recoarse to its wings j 
the timid fish rises from the water, and fluilets orei its 
sortkce, for two at three hundred ynrda, till the muscles 
employed in moving the wings are enfeebled, He 
gains in this way additional strepgth for a new trial at 
swimming, but its actire enemies still in view diive it 
•gain from tbe deep ; till, at length, tbe poor little crea- 
Rire ia seen to dart to ahorter distances, to flutter with 
greater effort, and to drop down at last into the moath 
of its fierce pursuer. The little fish is likewise ex- 
posed to danger from its aerial enemiBS, for though it 
should escape from its enemiea of the water, yet the 
iropick bird and albatross are for ever npoo tbe wing to 
seize it. Thns pursued in air and water, it sometimes 
aeeka refuge from a new enemy ; and it is not uofre- 
qoentthat many of them fall on shipboard, where they 
ftimish man with an object of useless curiosity. 



LETTER TO A LAW 8TDDKNT. 
The following is an extract from a letter written in 
Dec. 1833, by the late WUliam Wirt. Althoagb it 
w«s wiitten amid tbe haste and press of court busi- 
ness, yet it is cbaracieristick, and not unworthy its 
authoz. The sense is sound, the ^vice excellent, the 
style chaste, familtaT and attractive. Were tbe goar- 
dians ofihetisiag generation alt of them Wirta, we 
should] have a nation of great and migbiy men. 

Takeilfar granted that there it Tto excellence with' 
mit great labour. No mere aspirations for eminence, 
however ardent, will do tbe business. Winking, and 
aigbing, and imagining, and dreaming of greatness, 
will never make you great. If you wonld get to the 
mountain's top on which the temple of fame stands, iL 
will not do to ttand stiU, looking, admiring, and wish- 
ing yon were there. You must eird up your loins, and 
go to wark with all the indomitable energy of Hennihal 
acalin^ the Alps. lAborioos study, and diligant ob- 
servation of tbe world. Hie both indispensable lo the 
'attainment of eminence. Bv the former, you mnsi 
make yourself master of all tliet is known of science 
and letters ; by the latter, yon must know men at 
large, and particularly the cha racier and genius of your 
countrymen. You must cultivate wsiduously, tbe 
habits of reading, thinking, sud observing. Under- 
■ tan dine your own language, grammatically, critically, 
thoroDghlf learning its origin, or lather various ori- 
gins, wiiieh you may laatn from Johnaoh's and Web- 



■tct*s prtfaeas to their lane dletknartes. L«am all 
that is delicate and beautiful, «a well u strong, in th» 
language, and master all ita stores of opulence. Yoa 
will find a rich mine of inatmetion in the splendid Ian- 
gnageof Burke. His diction is fveqneatly tna^ifieanlt 
sometimaa too goif^eons, 1 think, for a ebaiie UM 
eoirect tasie ; but he will show you all the wealth of 
your language. You must, by ardent study sod pi«e> 
lice, acquire for yourself a mastery of the language, 
and be able bath to speak and to write it, promptly, 
easily, elegantly, and with that variety of style, whicK 
different subjects, different bearers, and iliKreDt rendetf 
are continually requiring. You must have such a 
command of it as to be able to adapt yo>ir»elfj with 
intuiiive quickness and case, to every situation is 
which you may chance to be placed — and you will find 
no great difficulty in this, if yon have the copia verto- 
nim and a correct taste. Wilb this alndy of the 
language von must take care to unite the hablia already 
menlionea — the diligent observation of all that la 
passing arotmd you, and ocftec, eltue, and ut^fiU thinft- 
iMg. If you have access to Franklin's woHm, taad ihani 
carefully, particularly his third volume, and you wiU 
know what I mean by (&e habit* of dbtening cmi 
thinking. We cannot all be Pranklttu it is true ; but, 
by imitating bis mental habits and unwearied industry^ 
we may reach an eminence we sbotild never otberwisa 
attain. Nor would he have been the Franklin he was, 
if he had permitted himself to be discouraged by the 
reflection that we cannot all be Nevtoni. It is out 
business to make the most of our talents and opporttt- 
nities, and instead of disconra^ing ourselves by com- 
pwisons and imaginary impossibilities, to believe all 
ihin^ possiUe. as indeed almost all thiiigs are, to a 
spirit Gnnly snn bravely resolved. Franklin waa a fin* 
model of a practical man as contradistingnished from 
B viainnary Iheoriat, as men of genius are very apt to 
be. He was great in that greatest of all good quahtic*, 
nmnd, atrtmg, common sense. A nlete bookwormjs a 
miserable driveller, and a m«e genius, a thiiif; of 
gossamer fit only for the winds to sport with. Direct 
your intellectual efforts principally to the eoltivationof 
the strons, masculine qualitiea of tbe mind. Leam (I 
repeat it) to think — Aink deeply, eomprehenmieif, 
poieerJuUt/ — and learn the uwfU nerrons languga 
which is appropriate to that kind of thinking. Jtead 
[he legal and political etgoments of Chief Justice 
Marshall and those of Alexander Hamiltco, which ar«' 
coming out. Read them, «tBiiy them ; and observe 
with what an omnipotent sweep of thought they range 
over the whole field of every sabiect they lake in Iwnd 
— and that with a scythe so ample, and so keen, not a 
straw is left standing behind th^. Brace yonnelf up 
to these great eibrts. Strike for this giant characiei 
of mind, and leave prettiness and JHvdity for tr^MS. 
Herculean habits of thinking, to be a taborioas stode&t, 
and lo know all that books can leach. This extensive 
aequisition is necessary, not only to teach yon how fax 
science has advanced in every direction, and when 
the terra incognito begins, into which geniua ia to 
direct its future discoveries, but to tescb yon also tba 
strength and weakness of the human intellect ; bow far . 
it is permitted ns to gt), and where the penetration of 
man ia forced, by its own impotence and theuatnrarf 
ibe subject, to e-ive np ths purauit ; and when yon hava 
mastered all the past conquests of science, you will, 
understand what Socrates meant by saying that M 
knew only enough to be sore that he knew nothing- 
nothing, compared with that illimitable tr 
beyond the reach of onr faculties. You n: ... 

satisfied with the surface of things | — probe ibem to 
the bottom, and let nothing go till yon understand it 
as thoroughly as your powers will enable fou. Seixw 
the moment of excitCd curiosity on aity subject to aolva 
your donbis ; — for if you let it psas, the desire may 
never return, and yon may remain in ignnrance. The 
habits which I havt been laconunaadiBK, aia ■otw i a- 
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tea and gite up the post; bat President Ratledge in- 
sisted that* it should not be g|i7en up : for my part, 1 
never was uneasy on not having a I'etreat, because I 
never imagined the enemy could force me to that ne- 
eessity. Captain Lampjerer, a brave and experienced 
seaman, who had been master of a man-of'War, visited 
me at tne fort after the British ships came over the 
bar;' while we were walking on the platform, looking 
at the fleet, he said to me, " Well, Colonel, what do 
vou think of it now?" I replied, that "we should 
5eat them." " Sir," said he ; " when those ships come 
to lay alonff side of your fort, they will knock it down 
in half an hour," (and that was the opinion of all the 
sailors,) then I said, "we will lay behind the ruins, 
and prevent their men from landing." Our fort at this 
time was not nearly finished ; the meehanicks and ne- 
gro labourers were taken from all the works about the 
town, and sent down to the Island to complete our fort ; 
we worked very hard, but could not get it nearly fin- 
ished before the action. On the morning of the 28th 
of June, I paid a visit to our advance-ffuard ; while I 
was there, I saw a number of the enemy's boats in mo- 
tion at the back of Long Island, as if they intended a 
descent ; at the same time, I saw the men-of-war loose 
their topsails. I hurried back to the fort as fast as pos- 
sible ; when I got there, the ships were already under 
sail *, I immediately ordered the lonff roll to beat, and 
officers and men to their posts. We -ha.d scarcely 
manned our guns when the following ships of war 
came sailing up, as if in confidence of victory ; as soon 
as they came within reach of our guns, we began to 
fire ; they were soon abreast of our little fort, — let go 
their anchors with springs npon their cables, and be- 
gan their attack most furiously about ten o'clock, A. M., 
and continued a brisk fire till about eight o'clock, P. M. 

' The ships were the. Bristol, of fifty ^ns, Commo- 
dore Sir Peter Parker : the captain had his arm shot off, 
forty-four men killed, and thirty wounded. The Ex- 
penment, fifty guns: the captain lost his arm, fifty- 
seven killed and thirty wounded. The Active, twen- 
ty-eight guns : one lieutenant killed, and one man 
woundedT The Sole-Bay, twenty-eignt guns : two kil- 
led, three or four wounded : the Syren, twenty-eight 
gons ; the Acteon, twenty 'eight guns, burnt ; one lieu- 
tenant killed : the Sphinx, twenty-ei^ht guns ; lost her 
bowsprit: The Friendship, twenty-six guns ; an armed 
vessel taken into service. 

' The Thunder-Bomb had the beds of her mortar 
soon disabled ; she threw her shells in a very good di- 
rection ; most of them fell within the fort ; bat we had 
a morass in the middle, that swallowed them up in- 
stantly. At (me time, the commodore's ship swung 
lound with her stem to the fort, which drew the fire of 
all the guns that could bear upon her. The words that 
passed along the platform bv oflicers and men weire, 
''mind the commodore — ^mind the two fifty ^gon ships;" 
moet of our attention was paid to the two fifty-gun 
ships, especially the commodore, who, I dare sa^ , was 
not at aU obliged to ns for our particular atten^on to 
him. During the action, thonaands of our fellow-citi- 
zens were looking on with anxious hopes and fears, 
some of whom had their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands in the battle; whose hearts must have been 
pierced at every broadside. After some time, our flag 
v^as shot away ; their hopes were then gone, and they 

Save op all for lost ! supposing that we had struck our 
ag and given up the fort Sergeant Jasper, perceive 
ing that the flag was shot away, and had fallen with- 
out the fort, jumped from one ot the embrasures, and 
brought it up through a heavy fiie, fixed it upcm a 
sponge-^iafi^ and planted- it upon the ramparts again. 
Oor flag once more waving in the air, revived the 
drooping spirits of our friends, and they continued look- 
ing on till night had closed the scene, and hid us from 
their view. At length, the British gave up the con- 
flict ; the ships slipped their cables, and dropped down 
with the tide and oat of the reach of our gnus. When 



the firing had ceased, our friends for a time were again 
in an unhappy suspense, not knowing our fate; till 
they received an account by a despatch boat which I 
sent up to town to acquaint them that the British sbipe 
had retired^ and that we were victorious.' 

Colonel Moultrie and Lieutenant Colonel Motte, 
soon after this action, received two standards which 
were presented to them by the lady of Major Elliott. — 
At the skirmishes at Savannah whither Colonel Modl- 
die had been despatched on the retreat of the English 
from Sullivan's Island, one of these standards was 
lost ; and the other would have been taken but for the 
brave Sergeant Jasper who lost his life in his endeav- 
ours to preserve the standard. When the British took 
possession of Charleston however, that same standard 
was taken. On the 16th September 1776, Colonel 
Moultrie received the commission of Brigadier Grenera! 
in the United States army, the colonial troops having 
been taken into the continental establishment In 
February 1779, with a few hundred militia under him, 
he met the enemy near Beaufort, 3. C. and defeated 
him, although the numbers of the enemy were much su- 
periour to his own. At this time the southern depart- 
ment of the American Army was under the conunaod 
of Greneral Lincoln. Upon the departure of thai Gen- 
eral for Greorgia, Greneral Moultrie remained in Sooth 
Carolina with upwards of twelve hundred men to watch 
the movements of the British. In May, the English 
Greneral, Provost, marched towards Charleston with 
four thousand troops. Retiring as the other advanced, 
General Moultrie in a few days arrived at Charleston, 
having demolished the bridges on his route, and other- 
wise materially obstructed the progress of the enemy. 
Unfortunately General Moultrie lost more than half 
his troops by desertion; and when Provost appeared be- 
fore the town, the govemour and council were so great- 
ly alarmed that they requested a parley. The mag- 
nanimous offer of the British Was protection to such 
as desired it, and imprisonment for the rest of the in- 
habitants ; this offer was rejected, and the Americans 
proposed to remain neutral during the war. The gal- 
lant army of Moultrie were so greatly opposed to this 
sort of submission, that it was with great difficulty an 
officer could be found who was willing to take the 
message to the British camp. 

The reply of Provost, was, that his business was 
with General Moultrie. 'Upon this,' says General 
Moultrie, ' the govemour and council looked very grave 
and steadfastly at each other, and on me, not knowing 
what I would say. After a little pause, I said, Gren- 
tlemen, you see how the matter stands ; the point is 
this ; am I to deliver you up prisoners of war or not ? 
Some replied "yes." I then answered, I -am deter- 
mined not to deliver you up prisoners of war ; we will 
fight it out : and I immediately ordered the fi»g lo be 
waved from the gate, which was the signal agreed up- 
on, should the conference be at an end.' The enemy 
decamped next morning, to the surprise of all ; the se- 
cret, however, was, that they had ascertained that Gen- 
eral Lincoln was in their rear, with four thousand 
strong. Eariy in 'the year 1780, General Moultrie 
again distinguished himself by his foresight and brave- 
ry at the siege of Charleeton. He waa enabled to de- 
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lay and resat die apfproaehes of the enemy for sereml 
weeks, when at len^h the obstinacy and penererence 
of the enemy obliged the citizens to capitulate. Gen- 
eral Moultrie was taken prisoner and detained on pa- 
role, until February, 1782, when he was exchanged for 
General Burgoyne. He afterwards attained the rank 
of Major G^eneraL The British soon aAer eraeuated 
Charleston, and we do not hear that General Moultrie 
wa3 engitged in any other military affair of note. 

Gkneral Moultrie was elected Crovemour of South 
Caroiiha in 1775— and in 1704 — 5. He died on the 
27lh of September, 1799, at the age of seventy-lour. 

As a soldier General Moultrie was deliberate, deter- 
mined and courageous. He laboured with zeal for his 
country, and endured hardships and losses with extra- 
ordinary fortitude. As a private citizen he was as de- 
voted to the happiness and well-being of society, as he 
was a noble-hearted, brave and patrioiick man. 



THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

Janaary was distinguished as the first month of the 
year by Numa Pompilius, tbe second king of Rome, 
when ne added it and the month of February to the 
calendar or year of Romulus, the founder and first 
king of that city. This month, which consists of 
thirtv-one days (originally only thirty,) derived its 

Sppellation from the Latin Januaritu^ m honour of 
anif«,^a Pagan deity, held in the highest veneration. 
The first month of tne year was named after him, not 
only on account of his great reputation for judgment 
respecting things that were past, and his presumed 
foresight, or foreknowledge of events to come; but 
also, because he was supposed to have the gates of 
heaven committed to his particular charge ; from 
"which circumstance, he was always represented with a 
key in his right hand. Hence, too, every Roman door 
or gate, had the name of Janua; therefore, the firft 
month beioff styled Janoarius, many autnors nave 
considered that name to have denoted this period as a 
doar^ or opening to a new era, or renewal oj tit/ie; for 
Janus presided over time, as well as over war and 
peace. The statue of Janus bad Hdo faces, turned 
mm each other ; one old, and exnressive of experience 
in, or allusive to, thinge past ; tne other young, and 
typical of his looking forward to the future, or into 
time to come. On some occasions, he was represent^ 
with /our faces, emblematick of the fotar seasons, over 
which he was supposed to have controL He was still 
further distin|:uished as the deity presiding over the 
year, by being exhibited as sitting in ue centre 
of twelve altars ; to denote Numa's division of the 
year into twelve months. On this occasion figyres 
were engraven on his hands, to mark the extent, or 
number of days, to which the year was- augmented by 
that sovereiffn. 

Numa, who was a wise and peaceful prince, by ta- 
kin j^ away the honour of leading the year from Mardk, 
which was dedicated to Mars, the pagan god of war, 
and by giving that preference to January, perhaps 
sought to induce his people to value the benefits of 
Peace, rather than those to be expected from a state of 
warfare ; — ^bnt he was also actuated bv tbe desire to 
begin the year at that period when tne Sun should 
reach its greatest declension, or fall ; and so keeppace 
with the progress of that luminary, until it had fulnlled 
its course, or until the same period next vear. The 
temple dedicated tor Janus, was ordered, however, to 
he kept akul, in time of peace, and 'open during war : 
and so poweifuUy did the amiable example and precepts 
of Numa operate upon his subjects, that he had the 
satiafaetionL during his reign, of seeing this temple 
dosed ; — altbough the Romans werensually so addicted 



to war^ that in the space of 800 yeai% it was desed 
only SIX times. Thejirst and longest period was du- 
ring the lifetime of Numa himself; the second at the 
end of the First Panic War ; — thrice during the reign 
of Augustus }— and the sixth time during the reign of 
the Empeior Nero.«-^lt may be remarked in this place^ 
that when Julius Caesar made his alteration in the Ro- 
man Calendar, he made Juno supersede Janus, as the 
guardian deity of the month of January. 

Vbrsteoan observes, that our Saxon ancestors origi- 
nally styled this month, ^ Wolt-Monat ;'' because 
persons were in greater danger of bein|( devoured by 
Wolves in that season of the year than m any other ;— 
for, the ground being covered with snow, and wild an- 
imals, eenerallyj keeping within their dens and holes, 
as nnien as possible, these creatures, having no flesh lo 
feed upon, became so ravenous as to attack human 
beings^ When Christianity began to prevail in Britain, , 
'' Aefter-Yula," that is After Christmas, became the 
name of the month of January. 

In' old paintings, the month of jAnuABTis represelit* 
ed by the figure of a man elad in ishiU/ which is 
typical of the snow that usually lies on the ground at 
this season :•>— he is blowing on his fingers to indicate 
the cold ; and under his left arm he holds a billet of 
wood ; — or a brazier lies at his feet, filled with flaming 
wood and glowisff charcoal. Near him stands the 
figure which usualfy represents the Sign of Aquarius^ 
(or that twelfth part of the Zodiack, or sun's apparent 
annual course,) into which the -Sun enters on the 19th 
of this month. The An^lo-Saxons, who were greatly 
addicted to drinking^ depicted Januart as a man seated 
at a table and drinking €Ue from a goblet: in the back 
ground were seen persons ploughing with oxen, sowing 
seed, and otherwise employed in agricultural labours 
peculiar to the winter season of the year. 



POETRY. 
We may be mistaken, but according to our opinion 
never were lines written or published that possessed 
so much beauty, grace and truth as the following from 
the pen of our favourite poetess Mrs. Sigoumey. 
She is the minstrel of America ; and Mrs. Hemans the 
Sigoumey of England,, with whom she has been 
compared, though she may have written more, never 
wrote better and we question whether she can write as 
well. Some learned people tell us there is no poetry 
in modem times, and that his taste must be vitiated, 
his discemment blunted, and that he has neither judg- , 
meat of human nature nor of language who can relish 
what they ure pleased to call the jingle of the last half 
century. Learning, however, isuseless lumber when 
it can find no other employment than that of attempt- 
ing to prove to us against the evidence of our own 
senses that we are not pleased with a thing, when we 
inevitably are* Every individual for himself makes 
his own taste the ultimate standard of appeal ; If this 
appeal results in teaching some to prefer 'Homer to 
Tasso, Anacreon to Milton, Byron to Cowper, or the 
multitude of Ancient Poets to our own Sigoumey, 
Bryant, Sprague and others, why, we cannot dispute 
its propriety. We can however urge one to divest' 
himself of prejudice and a priori determinations : this 
being done, let him apply a candid thought to the sub- 
ject, and if we do not immeasurably err, he will find as 
much of the pure Hippocrene in the United States as 
ever imparted inspiration in any territory of the earth- 
And we may add, he will find the poetick poweTS of 
Mrs. Sigoumey, not inferiour to' those of any post or 
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poetess of the world. Widt a ipleiidoai of thought, ■ 
beauty of diclioD and amooihneBs of veraifieation, alike 
luuiupasaed, she iDfuses the spmt of a bearealy tem- 
per into ber piodnctioiM, that while it* aim ii to aoAeD 
the aiperkies of the pathway of human life, to allay 
rice Rod fottify virtne, it will not lail to bate that 
wholesome influence ia fact upon the moral world, 
that will procure the admiration of innocence and the 
■pplaase of Religion. 

A collection of Mrs, Sigourney's Poems has recently 
been published ; the collection however we are 
dined to belieTe does not comprise aJI her poema — 
tkey are my numeroua. Hta. Sigonrney Uvea at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and we are aanurd that all ber 
poems have beeit written in those desultory moments 
when she hu found a temporary leisure amidst hei 
many maternal cares. Tbi* eiicunulance would aeem 
to increase her poetick merit already so exalted, and to 
excuse the fault of any lines or pieces that may bear 
nuik* of haste. 

WUSTKa. 



And fieUa hi> nature to iweat : 

Thit piirilT lad lave. 

""IB nuUr bor 



On ibe nnooth frozen la 



C^mes with hia ihaulinB achool-matei trom tbar qwrt 
~ ' th frozen lake, aa the ftnl atar 

and cold, ita bUvci cMCMit fimb : 
AIM, [Qiowing offbia diaiw, with bdaterona sle^ 
HiMsi to bii mothsr'a aidaL Her lander huM 

Soth afaakaibesiiow-flakeaftomhisakMnroiula, 
nd dram faitn Dearer, and, with Kentla voice, 
Aaka of bia Uaaone— while ber lifted bean 
Soliata ailenllr the Sin of Heaven 
To bleaa the lad. 

The tiawl infant leanu 
Better to tove iu btber— lonRer Bita 
Uinn hii knee, and with a velvet Gp 
Prinu iHi bia brow eoch langnam u the longiw 
Hath never apolien. 

Coma than to lUe'e baat, 
Wub damped meekneea and blatid dunty— 
And ihonsfaalt find Bvenwiater'anigfnd blaat. 
The minatnl-leacfaar of iba weU-tuned aool ; 
And when the laat drop oTita cup is drained, 
Arinng with aBangof praiee,sonp 
To the BLemal banquet. 



EXTINCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
It is Htati^ing lo Ameiiana, aa it afibtda a pnwlical illoatra- 

of nineteen jean we have paid off a debt of 1137,000,000^ bf the 
nenlar opoalion of our flnincial and revenue ayatem without 
the impaajlion cf dirtct tiies (eicqii Gir a abort period] or any 
other bndeu which baa beeo aerioadf felt aa aiuh by any poi^ 
tva of the people. Our goverameDt ia now among naliona we 
belieTe the only one free from a National DebL The pragreae 
and decline of the National Debt aiace mi, may be aean by the 
MIowinti Btatamenl of it* amount at the >itWBi'<e of sash year 
ftOB that liaa M tlM [rsauiL 



Tear. Amooat 

1791 Itwaa $75,463,476,58 

1792 77,227,924,66 

1793 80,352,634,04 

1794 78,427,404,77 
1796 80,747,587,39 

1796 83,762,172,07 

1797 82,064,479,33 

1798 79,228,529,12 

1799 78,408,669,77 
1800 

1801 



1810 
1811 
1312 
1813 
1814 
181S 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 



83,788,432,71 
81,054,059,99 
73 987,357,20 
67,476,043,87 
58,421,413,67 
48,580,534,22 
39,082,461,88 



" 1835 

Only nhu yam afo, our NbI> 
1811 the inlereet alone amounted lu mi.ini.a 
nm»t •4,000,000. Since the bennninK of thi 
OB, ucludoig interest, very nearly a bondbcd MiuiiniB or dol- 
LABB, over and above oarcmrsat expeoeee, almost withoiufeel 



0,000,000,00 
Debt wae •31,000,000. In 

,0,42. Iniau, loal- 

it year, we have paid 



PRISON DISCIPUNE. 



We received a short time dnce, the Ninth Annual Bejwrt of 
the BononPriMMi Dindpline Society. This Rqiort ia a valuable 
dgcuntent, containing much sothentick matter aiid inlereslins 
and important inbnnition in relatiaa to nearly all IhePtiaonsia 
the n. 8. It elposBs Ibe delects of prison discipline and the en- 



bortible conaequences which reeult from the promiacnoua 

blase in onelilLhy contaminating cell, of the blai^eal criminals 
widi the poor but honest debtore, the immBtnre novitiate mcriniB 
wiik ihe ezperieoced and haioened villain; and nanr oih« 
(Wing debrmiiiea in prisons which call aloud Ibr ainendB|»it and 
Refonn. It estimaies the number of crimioala commiitsil to 
prison in the C. 8. in IBSS, atM,BOa; debtors S9,Hai females IS,- 
300. Tolalcomniiled to prison in iras, suppoHd lo be 111,380. 
The number in prison at any one time, is sBdmaled at \ijMO. 
Aoiong 763 persons oommilted to priaon ia Haasacbuaelts 431 
were drunkati'- 



of iDdepeodsn—, .., „, »...,_,..„„ 

the Doited Stales, Waahington's farewell Address j and mucu 
other valuable docomentaty information. Ita cbupneaa, sad 
ita oonveniance aa a book of reftrenoe, shouM place it iii tha 
bands ofavor rouni man. 



SECTION XXIX. 



HISTORY, 



CHINA. 



The history of China has hitherto heen inrolved in 
daikaess, and we have been unable iq procure any 
aothentick records or information from any quarter that 
might be relied on with confidcDce to elucidate the 
history of this immense nation. Within the year past, 
howerer, Rey. Charles Gutzlafi^ who is now, and has 
been for many years past, an English missionary 
resident in China, has furnished 'a more correct and 
extended view of the internal history of China, and of 
her foreign intercourse, than has eyer yet been given 
to the publick.' We are chiefly indebted to his book for 
the information we are now about to furnish in reference 
to this country. 

China is a name yerv probably derired from the 
dynasty Tsin. It is called by the natives Chung-kwo, 
the middle kingdom, and Tai^-shan, the hills of Tanff, 
(the name of one cl the most celebrated dynasties]) 
the present reignine family has giren it the name of 
Ta-tsing-kwo, the £mpire of great Purity. In govem- 
ment proclamations, especially in those addressed to 
Barbarians, it is often called Teen-chaou. the "Celestial 
Empire," the natives call themselves Chung-kwo-teih- 
jin, men of the ftiiddle kingdom, or Nanjin, or Tang- 
jin, men of Hanor of Tang (from the dynasties of 
those names.) The whole empire is often designated 
by the appellation Teen hea — under heaven. 

China Proper is situated between the 18th and ilst 
degree of N. Iriititude, and between the 96th and 123d 
degrees longitude E. from Qreenwicli, and contains 
about 1,298,000 square miles. The whole extent of 
the Chinese territory is estimated to be 3,010,400 square 
statute miles — larger than the whole of Europe. Chi- 
na's northern boundary is the Great Wall^ which se- 
parates it from Mongolia and Mantohoona. On die 
Bast it borders on the Puh-hae, or Oulf of Pe-che-lee, 
and the Eastern Ocean : on the south it is bounded by 
the China Sea, Tunkin, the country of the Laos and 
Birmah ; on the west by Tibet, little Bukharia, and 
Turkestan. It is difficult of access, excepting on the 
northern and eastern sides. The Gireat Wall on the 
Tatar frontier is wholly inadequate to the defence of 
the country against modern tacticks ; on the east it can 
be assailed by any petty maritime power ; it has every 
where excellent haroours, and ships may go a considera- 
ble distance up some riven without any fear of mutiny 
or force to repel them. 

We shall proceed to a consideration of their ancient 
history. All writers on the afiairs of China aoree that 
the Cninese are a very ancient nation. But that their 
empire existed before the flood, and even before the 
era which we assign for the creation of the world, is 
as extravaffant and unfounded as %e mythological 
stories of the Hindoos and Greeks. We believe that 
the Chinese had as early a notion of astronomy, as the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians ; we ffive also mucn credit 
to their calculations of eclipses, but we greatly doubt 
whether their chronology is as accurate as we mi^ht 
be led to believe by the advocates of the antediluvian 
ezistenc:e of their empire. Not only if the fabulous part 
Vol.. II. 41 



of the Chinese history very uncertain, but even the 
first two dynasties, Hea and Thang, lalxmr under great 
difficulties^ which never have been entirely removed. 
We must in fact, date the authentick histoiy of China 
from Confucius, 550 B. C. and consider the duration of 
the preceding period, as uncertain. Confucius, like- 
wise, is not without errour; for as there were no 
regular annals, or any celebrated historiographer who 
flourished before his era, he was not able, noiwithstand- 
ing the most laborious researches, to avoid it. The 
destruction of the greater part of Chinese books by 
Che-hwang-te, the first universal mDnarch of China, 
doubtless contributed likewise to render the chronology 
more erroneous. 

Chinese historians divide the whole period of their 
history according to the dynasties which successively 
sat upon the throne— these dynasties were 22. Mr. 
Gutzlaff follows in his view a more convenient order. 

I. Mythological EaA. From Pwan-koo to the death 
of Te-shun. Duration uncertain. 

II. Ancieiit HiSTORT.— From the commencement of 
the Hea dynasty to the conclusion of the Han dynasty. 
B. C. 2207 to A. D. 263. 

ni. MmoLB AoE8 OF History. — ^From the Tsin dy- 
nasty to the Yuen dynasty. A. D. 264 to 1367. 

Iv. MooERN History. — From the Ming dynasty to 
the present time. ' A. D. 1368 to 1833. We shall com- 
mence with the 

MYTHOLOGICAL ERA. 
SAN.HWANG.-THE THREE EMPERORS. 

The annals of no nation give us an account of the 
creation of heaven and earth. God, the author of ail 
things, visible and invisible, holds no place in their 
vain imaginations, and therefore they do not ascribe to 
him the creation of all thin^. Sacred History alone 
contains a simple and satisfactory account of these 
subiects. 

According to the most learned Chinese the creation 
of the world is to be ascribed to the mutual operation 
of the male and female principles; heaven and earth 
be§[an to exist by their generative power, and by the 
reciprocal generative power of both, all things were 
proouced. Laou-Keun says, " reason produced one. one 
produced two, two nroduced three, three produced all 
things.^ We pass oy the opinions of others, equally 
absurd. 

When heaven and earth had been seperated. Pwan- 
koo was bom in the nSidst of them, and was thus ena- 
bled to know the height and depth both of earth and 
heaven. Pwan-koo also comprehended the way in 
which heaven and earth were created, and therefore it 
was said of him that he had divided heaven and earth. 
The Tae-keih (a Chinese nonentitiO influenced the 
Yang and Yin principles ; it was by Tae-keih that two 
forms were produced, and these two forms bmt four 
semblances, hj the interchange of which the forms of 
all kinds of tbmffs sprang into existence. 

The three following personages are the celestial, 
terrestrial, and human emperors ; whether these pecu- 
liar names are expressive of certain periods, or are 
given as the real names of persons, we cannot deter- 
mine. Some authors consider them as emblematical 
of the creation^first of heaven, then of earth, and after- 
wards of nan. These three uved for a long time and 
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begat B prodigious maltilude of eons and daughters. 
Yew-tsaou-she taught the numerous progeny of his 
ancestors to build nc^sts ; for they were then unac- 
quainted with the use of fire, drank the blood of animals, 
and dressed themselves in their skins : Suy-jiu-she 
discovered the principles of fire by rubbing pieces of 
wood together till the flame issued forth. Food was 
now properly dressed, and the people greaily delighted 
at this new improvement. As there did not yet exist 
any mode of writing, Suy-jin bound cords together, 
which served him for a memorandum. He also erected 
an arena for communicating instruction, and promoted 
mutual intercourse ; thus people became more civil- 
ized. 

WOO-TEE— FIVE EMPERORS. 

Fuh-he, considered as the founder of the Chinese 
empire, is the first of the Five Emperors. The nation 
was, during the preceding reign, so much increased as 
to require a governour. He fixed his capital at Hwa- 
seu, in Shense. It was his greatest endeavour to im- 
prove the condition of the people, therefore he taught 
them to rear cattle. At first, man differed very little 
from the beasts: ' Though he might know his mother, 
be could not point out his father ; his desires were un- 
restrained. In his sleep he snored, when he rose he 
yawned ; when hungry, he ate as much as he could 
digest and threw the remainder away. His dress con- 
sisted of the skins of animals; his drink, their blood ; 
but Fuh-he taught them to make nests, and to rear do- 
mesticated animals. Observing the constant course 
of nature, he was anxious to trace the original causes 
of her great revolutions; he therefore invented a sys- 
tem, which, by combining the characters of the ele- 
ments in an artificial way, expressed the changes in 
nature. He drew eight different lines, which he called 
the eight kwa ; these, multiplied by eight, produced a 
variety of lines, which, substituted for the originating 
causes of the changes in nature, clearly pointed out the 
combination of all things.' 

This, though nothing better than mere nonsense, 
without even a shadow of truth, has nevertheless ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of the wisest Chinese. More 
useful were Fun-he's endeavours to express thoughts 
by hieroglyphick signs. These are said to have ori- 

f mated in the drawing up of two linear tables, the 
[o-too and the LiO-shoo which he copied from the 
back of a dragon risins: from the deep. He founded 
the celebrated city Chin-too, in Honan. By deter^ 
mining the seasons, he introduced order into the per- 
fomumce of business ; and to arouse the softer feelings 
of human nature, Fuh-he was anxious to teach his 
subjects musick. He instituted marriage, which hith- 
erto had been unknown, appointed negotiators of court- 
ship, and regulated the government.^ After a life of 
about two centuries, he died, generally regretted. In 
this description of a good rUler, which is more than a 
hundred times repsated by Chinese authors, we ought 
to distinguish fiction from reality. These were the 
first weak efforts made to reclaim man from a savage 
state. It is also very evident that the western part of 
China was first inhabited ; however, the Chinese are 
too proud to admit tnat their ancestors emigrated from 
the West, probably from Hindostan. 

Shin-nuog, the divine husbandman, taucht his peo- 

Ele to cultivate the ground ; he invented the art of 
ealing. To afford a ready sale for the produce of the 
country, Shin-nung established a fair, and then died, 
after a reign of 140 yea^rs. But man is not satisfied 
with the enjoyment of peace. The latter days of Shan- 
nung were imbittered by war, which was excited by a 
prince of the imperial family, who was however de- 
leated by Heen-yuen^ by whom the peace of the em- 
pire was again established. This prince then ascended 
the throne, under the name of Hwang-te, or " The 
Yellow Emperor." He at first had to maintain his 
power \ r force of arms ; but as soon as he had conquer- 
ed his a Iversary, he turned his attention towards the 



improvement of bb country. The population having 
considerably increased, Hwang-te sent colonies to the 
southern part of the present province of Pih-chih-le. 
This prince built a palace of brick: and. wjth the. aid 
of a man of great talents, increased tne number of 
hieroglyphicks, which he originally copied from the 
lines upon the back of a certain insect He went still 
farther ; and to fix his subjects upon the soil, built vil- 
lages and cities, and introduced the utmost order 
amongst them. He moreover, erected an observatory, 
and rectified the calendar; his empress, no less enter- 
prising and inventive, succeeded in manufacturing silk, 
of which she made elegant robes of state. He inventeu 
arms, carts, boats, clocks, chariots, and an ingenious 
musical instrument; introduced coined money, and 
regulated the measures. According to this account, 
there remained very little room for improvement. It 
is, however, matter of wonder that the. antediluvians 
should have made so rapid a progress in the arts and 
sciences ; but we may, perhaps^ account for this, by sup- 
posing that the Chinese historians are always anxious 
to refer entirely to antiquity what has been the work of 
many ages. 

Shaou-haou, his son and successor, was bom under 
the influence of a star ; the prevailing element of bis 
nature was metal. The Chinese acknowledge five 
different elements, froin which all things are composed. 
His reign was inglorious. However, he wished to 
signalize himself, in the road to improvement, and 
observing a phenix, ordered all mandarins to wear 
embroidered birds on their robes of state ; which custom 
is .kept up to this day. He invented an air, with the 
express purpose of rousing the softer feelings of our 
nature, and protecting harmony. By bis n^ligenee, 
several weak-minded people were enabled to spread the 
superstitions of magical arts. His grave, as well as 
that of Hwang-te, is shown to this day. 

Chuen-heuh, whose prevailing nature was vraier, 
resisted the growing superstition, and introdneed a 
ritual for the service of Snang-te, tne supreme emperor 
(or heavenly ruler.) Notwithstanding the great pains 
his predecessors had taken to rectify the calendar, he 
still discovered some errours. From him descended, 
in the third generation, the celebrated emperor Yo. 
This princCj anxious to profit by every thing, is cele- 
brated for his ability to distinguish even distant objects, 
and is said to have possessed penetration to understand 
the most abstruse things. He followed heaven's course, 
and understood the unsettled minds of the people; 
though benevolent he was revered ; though indulgent 
he was beloved. His ^at attention was directed 
towards the exercise of virtue, and the whole empire 
willingly submitted to his rule. During his reign took 
place a conjunction of five planets, in the constellation of 
Ving-shih. If we may beliete the Chinese historians, 
the empire was at that time as extensive as at the 
present moment, stretching southward to CochinH^hina, 
and on the north of Tatary, whilst its eastern bound- 
aries were the ocean. 

. Te-kuh established schools, and nppointed able pro- 
fessors for the instruction of youth. Not satisfied with 
discouraging vice by exhortation and example, he even 

Sromoted virtue by means of that useful instrument — a 
rum ! He introduced polygamy by marrying four 
wives, three of whom were tor a loos, time Inrren, bat 
they appealed to Shang-te, and each of them' became the 
mother of a son. Two of these princes are celebrated 
as the founders of the Shang aiid Chow dynasties. 

Te-che, his eldest son, very unlike his father, lived 
only to satisfy his own desires, neglecting the govern* 
ment of the state, until at length the nobility, after many 
fruitless attempts^ to reform him, called his brother 
Yaouto the throne, which Te-che lost by his own faults. 

THE REIGNS OP YAOU AND SHUN. 

^ We are now arrived at a period which Confucius 
himself has delineated. It is the most prominent in 
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all Chinese historv, the whole governmeDt of the coun- 
try being founded upon the institutions of these two 
emperoni. Their example is elevated above thaft of all 
other princes, as if in them alo^e was original wisdom 
and virtue in perfection. The 'best monarchs are only 
humble imitators of theirvirtuous actions ; no one has 
surpassed, no one was ever equal to them. Their 
government having reached the summit of perfection, 
their successors are not expected to improve the art of 
government ; their utmost efforts scarcely sufficing to 
enable them to follow the glorious example of antiquity. 
Yaou the sage, and the divine Shun, have uttered so 
many excellent sayings, that people ought no more to 
think for themselves, but simply to adopt the wise 
raaadms of those worthies. Coniucius himself ioae rely 
pretends to be a reformer of his nation, to have nothing 
original, and only to place the doctrines of these sages 
in a fuller light. Such, in short, is the veneration of 
the Chinese, that the greatest eulogium they can pass 
upon a ruler is to say, — " You are a Yaou — or a Shun." 
These patriarchs have survived many thousand years 
in the memory of minions ; their stem virtues, rheir 
filial piety, are the admiration of all ages. We shall 
faithtully recapitulate their virtues, and simply state 
our conviction, that Confucius, wishing to draw a man 
of consummate virtue, invested with ideal perfection 
the rulers Yaou and Shun, two chiefs famous in the 
ancient traditional historv of the country. Later his- 
torians have invalidated Confucins's testimonv in 
favour of their reigns, by ascribing to H wang-te all the 
great inventfons and improvements which demonstrate, 
according to Confucius, the great original genius of 
Yaou and Shun. 

Yaou began to reign in 2,337 b. c. He was then 
very young, but his heart was penetrated by a benevo- 
lence as extensive as heaven ; m prudence he equalled 
the most shrewd minds ; the lustre of his intelligence 
shone like the sun in his glory ; like the rain which 
descends from the clouds and fertilizes the country, his 
blessings were spread over the whole nation. All was 
simplicity, all was sincerity. 

His mother observed a red dragon, and was deliver- 
ed of him after fourteen months pregnancy. Few 
great men have found so renowned a l>iographer as 
Yaou. His actions, like those of the most celebrated 

Erinces, are recorded in the Shoo-king, a work compiled 
y Confucius, as we have already observed. With 
Yaou, the first Chinese cycle begins ; from him the 
earliest Chinese annals are dated. The Shoo-king is 
too sententious, too abrupt^ too obscure to be quoted as 
an incontrovertible authority. The reader has first to 
consult the commentary, and then to read the text, in 
order to understand its contents. Yet it forms the -great 
text-book, upon which all Chinese literati have expatia- 
ted ; their philosophers have no new thoughts, they only 
comment upon the sententious maxims of the Shoo-king ; 
even in Confucius's own sayings, there is scarcely any 
sentiment which is not hinted at in the Shoo-king. In 
this ancient book we find frequent allusion to the Su- 
preme Bein^ ; he is referred to in the most solemn 
terms ; to him is ascribed every good and perfect gif^. 
This circumstance would inspire us with aelight, and 
we should call to mind that period of primeval sim- 
plicity, when China was free from gross idolatry, did 
Confucius not inculcate, in plain terms, the worship of 
material heaven and earth, and make his heroes issue 
orders to do homage to the spirits of hills, rivers, seas, 
&c. This latter doctrine is far the more explicit, whilst 
the farmer is never dwelt upon. 

Yaou was frugal in his food, and almost mean in his 
dress ; to study tne ha|)piness of his people was his 
sole business. Unwearied in his researches, he made 
annual tours throus^hout the empire ; his arrival was 
anxiously looked for ; his presence as refreshing as 
that of the rain upon 'the parched soil. What he 
taught in words he inculcated by example. '* Strive,*' 
he said, " for wisdom, and render virtue conspicuous ; 



I show ol^e.djjence to yotir superiotirs, be kind, be conde- 
scending'; thus you will promote harmony, and all the 
nation will be happy." Without effort he promoted 
virtue, his sole example being sufficient to render the 
whole nation virtuous ; " virtue ran with the speed of 
a postilion ; and he thus ruled the nation as easily as 
he could turn a finger in the palm of his hand." — A 
rare instance, and if true, the only one to be met with 
in all history ! 

He commenced his reign with anpoiniing two as- 
tronomers, He^ and Ho^ to regulate tne year, by adding 
intercalary months, and to point out the four seasons. 
The southern l^arbarians came to court, and presented 
a divine tortoise, having upon its back characters which 
recorded the history of the world from the beginning. 
This reign w:fS remarkable for extraordinary and col- 
spicuous omens ; there grew a plant, the leaves of which 
budded and faded according to the period of the moon. 
The phenixand the ke-lin, a fabulous quadruped, which 
invariably appears whenever there is a wise emperor 
at the head of government, rendered his reign exceed- 
ingly prosperous. Old and young sang odes in honour 
of their beloved sovereign. A man of Rwa-fung bless- 
ed him, by saying, — ** Shuy-yun, sage, possess rich- 
es, enjoy old age, and have maiw sons." 1 he emperor 
replied, " I do not desire this, for wherever there are 
many sons, there is also much to fear ; where there is 
mucn riches, there is also much to do ; and as for old 
age, it is a state of much disgrace." The old man re- 
plied — " Heaven has brought forth myriads of people, 
and must give them a government ; if you have many 
sons you may intrust them with the government; if 
you have much riches, you may disperse them amongst 
the people ; if the empire has a good government, you 
may harmonize with the spirit of the age ; if the em- 
pire is ruled negligently, you may yourself cultivate 
virtue, — when you are a tiiousand years old, and tired 
with the world, ascend then on high and become a 
demi-^od ; ride upon the white clouds, retire to the 
imperial abode ;~but do not rejoice at the disgrace of 
old age." 

Yaou was anxious to choose a person who mi^ht 
sustain with him the burden of empire. His choice 
f^ll upon Shun, a man belonging to the common people, 
who was renowned for his persevering filial piety, ana 
rewarded by the emperor with the gift of his own two 
daughters in marriage. 

There is an extraordinary catastrophe mentioned in 
the reisn of Yaou, which is one of the greatest events 
in the nistory of mankind, — the deluge. It is said the 
waters of the deluge rose higher and higher, till their wide 
expanse encircled the mountains and covered the sum- 
mits. Mangtsze (Mencius,) in speaking of the same 
event, remancs, that at the time of Yaou, the deluge had 
not yet entirely subsided; the junele and brushwood grew 
most luxuriantly, and the wild beasts were veiv nume- 
rous, so that the fine grain could not be cultivated. 
Yaou at first dispatched Kawn to remedy the evil ; and 
as he proved unsuccessful, he was replaced by his son 
Yu, who succeeded. 

We do not doubt but this was the same flood record- 
ed in sacred history^ though we are not able to give the 
exact date from Cninese history ; nor do we hesitate to 
affirm that China was peopled after the deluge, and 
that the reign of the three emperors is either allegorical 
or fabulous. The five emperors we consider as re- 
nowned chiefs ; Yaou, Shun, and Yu, the founders of 
the Sbang dynasty, as the Chinese patriarchs. As 
these remote ages are enveloped ia darkness, we attempt 
not to lift the veil by mere suppositioo, though we do 
not hesitate to affirm, that the. Chinese nation, with all 
the Tatar tribes, descended from Shem, the blessed of 
Grod. The same almighty power, which guided those 
immense hordes of Tatars in swarming to the west, 
could also conduct a few families to the extremities of 
eastern Asia. The Chinese spread from the western 
to the eastern part of the empire, and though no tradition 
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is extant, we believe that they are all of one and the 
same blood. 

Daring the latter days of Yaou's reigp, Shun jer- 
formed the most arduous duties of ihe empire for twenty- 
eight years. Yaou reigned altogether ninety-nine vears, 
a period never exceeded by any monarch; and nnally 
sunk into the grave, 2238 b. c. 

Shun was descended from one of the preceding 
emperors, but his family beine poor, he exercised 
|alternat:^ly the trade of a husbandman, potter, and 
fisherman. He had a step-mother and a half-brolher, 
bath of whom* combined with his father to disquiet him 
to the utmost. When he was alreadv a colleague of 
the emperor, married to two beautiful temales, and pos- 
sessed numerous servants and riches, he pined away 
from being unable to conciliate the good will of his 
parents. His unwearied love was repaid,. however, by 
the most inveterate hatred. Once he was ordered by 
Koo-sow, his lather, to ascend a barn ; and as soon as 
he had reached the roof the father took away the ladder, 
and set fire to the bam, in order to burn his son ; Shun, 
however, escaped unhurt. At another time he was 
compelled to descend into a well, which was immedi- 
ately covered by his brother Seang ; but Shan escaped 
by a secret passage, while Seanff, i^orant of the fact, 
rejoiced at his having accomplished his unnatural de- 
sign. He divided Shun's property, giving the cattle to 
his parents, and retaining lor himself his bow, spear, 
shield, and musical instruments. He then proceeded 
to visit his sisters-in-law, whom he henceforth consider- 
ed as his own wives; there he found, to his great 
astonishment. Shun, sitting upon a bed, and playing 
the guitar ; but recovering from his confusion at this 
nnexpected sight, he said : '' I longjed to see you." 
Shun did not upbraid his brother with this horrible 
crime, bat gave him an appointment in the government 
Forlhese and similar acts, Shun's filial piety is lauded 
to the skies ; his example had a nowerful influence over 
the whole nation, who were all transformed into du- 
tiful children. . 

During the teisn of Yaou, Shun's attention was 
directed towards the draining of marshes, in wliich the 
indefatigable Yu was engaged. China extended at 
that time, according to the ancient maps, from 23^ to 
4(K> of. latitude, and from the 6th degree west from 
Peking to 19 degrees east. The imperial residence 
was then in Kee-choo, a territory east of Shan-tung, 
where Yu commenced the draining of the waters, and 
the confining of the rivers to their beds. This was a 
Herculean task, but Yu's wisdom and prudence were 
equal to it. He visited evenr place, opened canals, 
drained marshes^ led the smaaer rivers into the ocean, 
burnt down the jungle and weeds, and thus rendered 
the empire habitable. But this was not all ; he exam- 
ined the nature of the soil, and easily discovered what 
it was best calculated to produce. Accordingly, he 
instituted land and other taxes, and ordered the iMirba- 
rians to pay tribute.* 

All this detail may justly excite surprise ; for those 
taxes are levied, not only on ^rain, and other things, 
which are necessary for tne maintenance of human lue, 
bat on articles of the greatest luxury, which are only 
found amongst the most civilized nations. How a 
eountry, which was only a few years before reclaimed 
ffom marshes and jungle, could pay so great taxes, with 
scarcely any inhabitants upon it, we surely cannot ex- 
plain. It is almost a hopeless task to reconcile all the 
accounts of the Shoo-king, in which truth is blended 
with traditional fictions. Besides these taxes, many 
tracts of lands were allotted for the maintenance of the 
court, others for the publick weal ; and some hundred 
acres for the habitation of barbarians. 

The modest Shan, when he was called to participate 

in the throne, long refused so high an honour, upon 

the plea of being unworthy to reign, but Yaou conferred 

upon him the dignity without the least hesitation ; yet 

• See the Shoo-kiog, Partll. Chap. I. 



Shun could not allow himself to be called emperor ai 
long as Yaou lived. His first woik was the construe' 
tion of a sphere, in which the celestial bodies were 
indicated by precious stones of difierent colours. A 
similar sphere is still in the imperial observatofy. 
When he entered upon his duty, he offered sacrifices 
to the supreme emperor, to hills and rivers, and to the 
whole host of heaven ; thus he was sure that none ol 
the minor divinities could be oflfended with him. How 
degraded are even the best of men! On his tour 
through the empire he paid respect to all the gods by 
continual sacrifices. These tours, though called huntSy 
were made with the sole object of examining into the 
state of the country, and redressing all kinds of grievan- 
ces. He reduced tne criminal laws to a code, which 
forms at this day the basis of the Chinese laws. 
Sze-ma-tseen gives some examples of his piinishroeAts. 
To reform the northern barbarians, he sent Kwan-tow, 
an officer in disgrace, to the Tsans mountain. Kwan, 
who, without success, engaged in draining the marshes^ 
was exiled to the Yu mountains. In order to render 
the southern sava^s more tractable, the San-meaoo 
nation was sent thither to establish colonies amongst 
them, whilst Kaou went amongst the eastern barbarians 
to teach them better manners. Thus he inflicted pan- 
ishment in such a manner, as at the same time to ren- 
der others happy. As punishments had hitherto been 
extremely barbarous, consisting in branding the fiiee, 
cutting off* both nose and ears, &c. ; he abolished these 
inhuman modes of punishing, enacted efiectaal lawn 
to prevent crime, and thus proved a great benefoctor to 
his countiy. Chinese historians endeavour to persuade 
us that during the time of Yaou and Shun^ no capita] 
crimes were committed, so ffreat was the influence of 
a virtuous example ; but if this had been the case, what 
necessity existed to abolish cruel punishments which 
were never inflicted, and to create others equally se- 
vere, but not so revolting to human feelings f 

When Yaou died, deeply regretted by all the people, 
Shun withdrew from office for three years, in order to 
bewail the loss of this great emperor, and to yield the 
throne to Yaou's son. But the people deserted the son 
of Yaou to follow Shun, with joy proclaiming him 
emperor, so that he at length reluctantly yielded to ihetr 
wishes. 

To record all the eulogiums bestowed upon Shan 
would be tedious ; his reisn was most peaceful, his 
subjects were virtuous. He raised to great honours 
the descendants of the foregoing dynasty, who had 
long lived in obscurity. In order to see his actions in 
a true light, he permitted every body to accuse him, 
whenever thejr chose; his officers were Kept ineood order 
by a tribunal invested with the power or punishing and 
rewardin'g. He was not only wise, but also brave. 
Neither demons nor apparitions could terrify him, nor 
showecs of rain, nor peals of thunder, make him trem- 
ble. 

To lessen the cares of government, be associated 
Yu with himself upon the throne. Anxious to fulfil 
his duty towards the invisible powers, he appointed a 
minister to officiate at the sacnfices offered to heaven, 
earth, and the imoerial ancestors. If Shun was so 
wise a prince, we doubt the veracity of his falling into 
so gross idolatry as worshipping the material heaven 
and earth. It was his wish lo make the most practical 
doctrines known to all the people, and therefore thej 
were repeated in sonars, and thus learnt from early in- 
fancy. Considering his ministers as his feet and hands, 
he was particularly anxious that the executors of his 
commands should be trustworthy and zealous. To 
remind them of their duty, he pointed out to them the 
symbols in their robes of state. Some had a sun, moon, 
and stars embroidered upon them; "This," he said, 
" points out the knowledge of which we ought to be 
possessed, in order to rule well. The mountains in- 
dicate the constancy and firmness of which we stand 
in need ; the dragon denotes that we ought to use every 
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meta> to inspire ihepeople with virtua ; ibe betniy and 
Tsrieiy of ibe colouraof a pheaMot Temiad us of tbe 
good example we ougbc to give, bf practiaing Ibe Ta- 
roos virtue*. In the upper robe, we behold sii difler- 
eat kinds of embroiderj^, which are to lemind as of the 
rirtnes to be engraven m our breast. The vaae, which 
we are used to see in the hall of tbe ancestors, is a 
symbol of obedience and of filial pietjr; the aquatick 
herb is a symbol of purity and dlsmbtreslednesB ; the 
lire, of zeal and love for virtue ; the rice, of ihe plenty 
which we ought to procure for tbe people ; tbe hatchet 
is a symbol of juaiice in the punishment of vice ; a&d 
the dresses Foo and Fub. are symbols of the dlscero' 
roeot which we oo^ht to nave m good and evil." 

We cannot repeat all bis eiceltenl sayings, in his 
conversations with Yu, Keaou. and others, which are 
recorded in the Shoo-king — all relate to but one point, 
ibe pmciice of virtue ; — virtue is the whole source of 
liappineas. On ezaminiag the translatioD of this work 
inio Fr«ncb, we observe with regret thai it is too much 
embellished, and that whole sentences are supplied. 
However, a simple Iranslatioa would be entirely unin- 
telligible to the reader, the style being tauch Coo concise 
and antiquated. 

Having established a hospital for tbe aged, by whose 
conversation he often profited, Shun died at Ming-teaou 
on one of his visits through the empire, in the 48th 
feu of his i«ign, 2208 n. c. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 
Mammslia— OrJar Caraivora. 



THB CROSS POX. • 
Cinii fulnw. Var. decnssaloa 
lit a group of animals so intimately connected with 
each other as the Foxes, in which tbe difiensnce of 
aize is but trifling and that of form depends only on 
minute peculisriiies, while the colouring of each varies 
most ciiensively. Chough atwaya it would seem through 
a uniform series of gradations, it is next to impossible 
lo determine by the mere inspection of their skins the 
precise limits of Ihe species. Ic is therefore not at all 
surprisios that modern zoologists, with M. GeoSroy 
SaiDl-Hitaire at their head, should have looked upon 
the Cross Fox of America as a disiincl species from 
the Red, from which it difiers so remarkably in the 
colour of its fur. But the observations of living speci- 
incDS of both in their native country has induced Dr. 
Richardson to regard the oae as a mere variety of tbe 
other ; and tbe op|>onunity which we have ourselves 
bad of makinc a similar comparison has enabled us to 
fomi a decided opinion of the correctness of that gen* 
tleman'a views upon Ihe suhject On the most careful 



hav« been nnable to detect aity other 
imponaut difference between them than that which re- 
sults from their colour ; and we are told by Di. Bich- 
ardson "that tbe gradations of colour between chap. 
aclerisiiek specimens of tbe Cross and Red Fox are ao 
small, [bat the hunters are of^n in donbl with respect 
to the proper denomination of a skin." Such grada- 
tions eiist in the excellent series of skins in the So- 
ciety's Museum ; and a similar variation in tbe Euro- 
pean species, from its t:sual dull tawny lo an arrange- 
ment of colours exactly corrcepondinff with that of tha 
American Cross Fox, and distinguisoed by the same 
name, has been remarked by zoologists from the revival 
of natural history down to the present day; but 
although the earlier naturalists, whose ideas of a 
species were very unsettled, constantly distinguished 
between these latter races,' it seems now t 



istinguLsl 



The distinguishing peculiarities of the Ameriean 
Cross Fox consist in the dark iron gray of the fora 

Cart of its head; tbe blackish stripe passing from the 
ead along the back and intersected by a similarly 
coloured band extending downwards over the shoul- 
ders ; the pale colour of the sides, tbe tawny occa- 
sionally disappearing altogether; and the deep black 
of tbe legs and of all the under parts of the body. 
Its fur is generally considered finer than that of the 
Red Fox, and the comnaiative rarity of tbe animal 
renders it much more valuable. 

In manners and disposition the two animals appear 
to be precisely the same. 



THE SWIFT POX. 
Canis Valoi— 9av. 

The Swift Fox inhabits the open plains of the 
weslem part of the United States, particularly those 
upon the Missouri River, and forms its dwelling by 
burrowing in the soil. It is called tbe " Burrowing 
Fox" by Lewia and Clark ; but as all foxes bnrrow 
more or less, Mr. Say* thought it proper to give it the 
name of Swift Fox, since its surpassing swiftness is a 
much more distinctive attribute of the species. 

The velocity of this little animal is most eztraoi- 
dinary, and from all we can learn it surpasses that of 
all other animals. Its course along tbe ground baa 
been compared to the dight of a hfrd ; and the animal 
at full speed is said to resemble a line drawn rapidly 
over the surface, 'so impossible is it to distingnisfa 
any of the parts of its body on account of the surpris- 
ing velocity of its motion.' 

The Swift Fox has not been described hy more 
than one or two naturalists, and fully perhaps by none". 
Mr. Say gives a full account of the peculiarities of tbe 
skull of this animal in order to prove its specifick dis- 
tinction from the Red Fox. The following short 
sketch is by Mr. Say. 

' The entire length, from tbe insertion of the aupe- 
rior incisors to tbe tip of the occipital crest, is rather 
more than four inches and three-tenths ; (he least dis- 
tance between the orbital cavities nine-tenths of an 
inch; between the tips of the orbital processes leas 
than one inch and a tenth; between the ii 
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the lateral mutelm at the junction of the frontal and 
parietalbones half an inch. The greatest breadth of 
tbi* space on the parietal bones thtrteen-tweniietha of 

' The bair is fine, dense and soft. The head above 
is fulTOUB, verging on ferruginous iDleriDiied with 
gray ; the fur being of the Gnt- mentioned coIiiQT, and 
the hair whitish at baae, theD black, iben gray, then 
hrown. The ridgL-ofthenoae Is somewhat paler, and 
a moie brownish line passes from the eye to the nos- 
trila, (as in ibe C. Corsae.) The margin of the up- 
per lip is while; the orbits are gray ; the ears behind 
aic paler than the lop of the head, intenniied with 
black hairs, and the margin, excepting at lip, white; 
the inner sarface is broAdly margined with white 
hairs ; the apace behind the ears is destiiDte of the in- 
lermixtore <J hairs ; the neck above bss longer hairs, 
of which the black and gray portions are more con- 
apicnous ; beneath the head is pure while. The body 
ifl slender and the tail rather long, cylindrical and 
Mack.' 

Mr. Say look notes of the ezlemel characters of this 
animal, but ihey were unfortunately lost, and he was 
obliged to set forth the characters of the species from 
'noihing but the head and apart of the neck of one in- 
dividual, and the cranium of another.' We are not 
aware that the swift fox has ever been taken alive — 
he liBB certainty never been exhibited ; he is mentioned 
by various travellers, but they speak of him only as 
burrowing in the earth, and being astooishingly iwif) 
of fool. 



THE RED POX OP THE NORTH. 
Cunis Fulvus. Dum. 
In the Hudson's Bay region a description of Red 
Fox is found that heietofure has been sometimes con- 
founded with ihe Red Fox of the stales and the com- 
mnn European species, sometimes generically distin- 
guished as Cams VtUpet. The great Cuvierissaid 
to have been of opinion, though that opinion wns 
probably founded upon an examination of skins alone, 
that the Northern Red Fox is a mere variety of tlie 
common species, which he thought attribuiable to the 
effects of climate. Others, however, are of opinioD 
that the differences in physiognomy and manners, ns 
well a* m general appearance, are auSdently striking 



to entitle ihem to be regarded as distinct species 
Most English writers mistake, however, when they 
tell as that the range of the species ander present eoi^ 
sideration extends ' unto the most sonthem provinces 
of the United States ;' for on the contrary M. Cuvier** 
observation is true, that this animal is confined to th« 
colder regions of the north. 

The Red Fox of the United Slatee, which we ile- 
sciihed in oar last number, is ibe same species aa the 
common European Fox, which these writers endeavour 
to distinguish from ilie Northern Red Fox. The dis- 
tinction beiween the two species is said to hnve been 
first set forth at the commencement of the present 
ceninry, by M. Palisoi de BeauTaie in a paper read 
before the French Institute. The distinction seems 
to be tolerably well-grounded ; and the chtracten of 
the Norlhem Red Fox as compared with the cntOBKni 
and European species are thus defined by Dr. Richard- 
son in his Funa ^reali-Americana. 

" Each were observed to have dark markings on the 
sides of the muzzle, posterior parts of the ears, and 
fore part of the lees ; the tails of both have an inter- 
mixiure of black nairs, and are lipped with white. 
The noithern Fox^ however, differs in its long and 
•very fine fur, and m the brilliancy of its colours. It* 
cheeks are rounder, its nose tbjcker, shorter, and more 
truncated. lis eyes are nearer to each other. Its ears 
are shorter, the hair on its legs is a great deal longer, 
and its feet are much more woolly beneath, the hair 
riteudjng beyond the claws, which arc shorter than 
thoje orthe European Foi. In short Ihe Noribera 
Red Fox differs from the European one in nearly the 
same characters that distinguishes the gray American 
Wolf from the Pyrenean one— in the breadtb and 
capacity of its feet for running on Ihe snow, the quan- 
tity of long bair clothin? the hack part of the cheeks, . 
which in conjunction with ihe shorter ears and nose 

K've the bead a more compact appearance. The 
orlhem Red Fox has a much finer brush than the 
European one, and is altogether a larger animal." 

Several of Ibe peculiarities here enumerated, snch 
as the greater length and fineness of the hair and the 
woolliness of the feet beneath, which during the win- 
ter entirely covers the tubercles, are, it is true, nothing 
more than the usual consequences of a noriheni cli- 
mate ; and alone ihev would by no means entitle the 
American animal to ne regarded as a distinct species. 
But the remarkable differences in the forin of ihe head 
and in the expression of the physiognomy, which can 
only be properly appreciated on a comparison -of living 
specimens, are, it appears to us, decisive of the qoes- 
lion. If the northern Red Fox be correctly described 
by M. de Beauvais, and after him by M. Desmarest 
and M. F. Cuvier, it is sufficient>y dislingnisfaed from 
that of the common species by the prolongation back- 
wiu^s of the line of aiiacbment of the temporal mus< 
cles and by several minor pec aliari ties. The tip of the 
tail, it should be obserrea, is not always while ; but 
It is constantly distinguished by a lighter colour iban 
Ihe rest, nnd appears never to become black ai is some- 
times Ihe case in the European species. 

The Red Foies of the noith, we are informed hy 
Dr. Richardson, ace so abundant in the wooded dis- 
trict in the Fur Countries that about eiaht thousand 
skins are nnnually imported from ihence into England. 
Tliey burrow in the earth during the summer, but pre- 
fer the shelter uf a fallen tree durin? the winter, pro- 
bably because the severity of the climate would ex- 
pose them to thedangcrof having their burrows frozen 
up. They hunt chieily during the night, and prey op- 
on thesmalfer animals of ibe rodent order; but they 
also devour fiab and animal food of every kind, and 
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are fTequentlf Been abroad during the dey. There 
seems to be much difficulty in catcbing them on ac- 
couDt of ;beir eiirenie Buspiciouaness, wbich often 
render! ttie precautions of Ibe hunter unavailiair. The 
traps which ate set for them are oecaaionEtlly per- 
fumed with assafcetida, rastareum, and similar sub- 
stances, of the scent of which the Foxes are said to be 
fond. When pumed they run for ■ short distance 
with great awiftness, but their wind soon fails and 
they are speedilj overtaken.' 



TEtE WOLF. 

Cants LapiA Linn- 
This sullen and farfaiddiB^lDokinr animal, the moat 
raTeDous.and ferocious that mfests the more temperate 
regions of the earth, of maQ)[ parts of which be is the 
terrourandtbescourge, is distinguished from the humble, 
cenerous, and faithful friend of man, the domestick dog, 
by no Tery remarkable or striking character; and vet 
there is something in his physiognomy, gait, and haoit, 
which is at once so peculiar and ao repulsive, that it 
would he almost impossible to confonnd a Wolf, how- 
ever tame, with the most savage and the most woUike 
of dogs. For theseparaiionof the two species, Linn (ens 
had recourse to the tail ; and having determined that 
that of the dog was uniformly curved upwards he at- 
Iribated to thalof the Wolfa completely oi^xMitediree- 
tioD, that is to say, a eurvarare inwards ; assigniuK, at 
the same time, a straizbt or a deQected position totnose 
of all the other animals of the group. The deflected, or 
down -pointing, direction is, however, eijually common 
ill the Wolf with the incurved; and thispeitv distinu- 
lioD, which has little to do with structure, ana alill less 
with habits, is hardly deserrmg of serious attention. 
More obvious and more essential differences will be 
found in the cast of his countenance, which derives a 
peculiar expression from the obliquity of his eyes ; in 
the breadth of his bead, suddenly eoniraciing into a 
slender and pointed muzzle ; in the size and power of 
bis teeth, which are comparatively greater than those 
of any dug of equal stature; in the stifineGs and want 
(if pliability of his limbs; in his u nifonn I v straight and 
pointed ears^ and in a black Stripe whicfi almost con- 
stantly, and in nearly eveir vanely oflhe species, o( 
pies the 

• The London Spentnn Haiiauns for DecMnber ralita the 
(inftular (act, that in April 1B» ana HiEl Nmru □( FRiiham nsai 
Canterbury, found ' three fine cubs' w'dok mother hull been shot 
by aome ' malictaua lulpecids,' which he carried home to bis cal- 
taffo. H» wile, 'kind-hearted Nan,' look lbs Utile captitea 
into her Up and auckled them. ' Man continued la suckle the 
trio till lt>ey wore able to ibrags for Iberaarivea.' This ilibiili db 
the first uiBtinea to am kaowl«l||< of Wild animali bcufc nuraed 
by a woraan [— Ed. Fam. Hao. 



It of llie fore leg of the adult. His fur, 



which differs considerably in texture and colour, from 
tbeiuBuence of climate and of seasons, is commonly of 
a grayish vellow, the shades of which are veriouslv in- 
lermingUd ; ns he advances in age it becomes lighter, 
and in high northern jaliludes frequently turns com- 
pletely white, a chang;e which also takes place in many 
other animals inhabiting the polar regions. 

Eiliirely depondant upon rapine for his subsistence, 
the nose of the Wolf is fully equal to that of the sharp- 
est-scented bound. The size and speed of the elk and 
of the stag are insufijcieni to protect them from his 
violence ; he pursues them with equal swiftness and 
cunning, and. when he has succeeded in running them 
down, finds liltle difficulty in rendering them hia prey. 
To effect this purpose with the greater certainty he 
frequently unites himself wiih a numerous train of his 
fellows, who are however bound ti^etber by no other 
lie than the common object of their pursuit ; and when 
this is once attained Immediately separate and proceed 
each to l|is own retreat, whence they again emerge to 
reunite in the common cause whenever the necessary 
stimulus is supplied. In inhabited countries he seldom 
ventures to show himself openly or in packs, but sleeps 
away ibe greater pari of Ibe day in the shelter of the 
forest, and only prowls abroad by night when impelled 
by tha craTinga of his appetite. The sheep-cote and the 
farm-yard become then the scenes of his ravages ; and 
such is hia ingenuity, and so great the rapidity of his 
motions, that he will frequently carry ofThis prey almost 
ttefore the eyes of the shepherd, although ihe warning 
voice oflhe watchful dog had given limel;^ notice of the 
approach of the marauder. His ferocity is sometimes 
carried to such a pilch that he becomes dangerous to 
man ; and when bard pressed by famine, to wbich in 
spite of all his skill in the chase and bis sagacity in 
the pursuit of meaner rapine he is by no means a 
stranger, he will fall at unawares i^n ine solitary and 
unprotected traveller, or, prowling a botit the habitation 
of the villager, carry off from it his unauspecling and 
defenceless children. 

Happilj for England this formidable beast has long 
been extirpated from its woods ; but the comparative 
extent of bis domain has been thereby but little reduced. 
It may be roughly stated as comprehending the whole 
northern hemisphere, of which only verjr small portions 
are exempted from his ravages. He is easily tamed . 
when young, and may even (according to M. K Cuvier, 
who has published a history of adomesticated individual, 
bordering in many particulars very closely, on the mar- 
velloua, out of the truth of which the well known 
character of that scienlifick naturalist is a sufficient gua- 
ranty) be rendered susceptible of the highest d^ree of 
attachment to his master, whom be will remember after 
prolonged and repeated absence, and caress with all the 
familiar fondness of a dog. Such traits as this are, 
however, to aay the least, very uncommon ; and he is, 
even in captivity, generally speaking, ill-tempered and 
morose. — 7*. Maiag. 

The wolf, is ihe enemy of all society ; he does not 
even keep much company with those of his kind. 
When they are seen in packs together, it is not to be 
considered as a peaceful society, but a combination for 
war ; they testify their hostile intentions, by their loud 
bowlings, and, by iheir fierceness, discover a projecl 
for atlBcking some great animal, such as a gtae or a 
bull, or to destroy some more tedoubiabje watch-dog. 
The instant their military expedition is completed, 
their society Is at an end ; they then part, and each 
reioms in silence to his solitary retreat. There is not 
even any strong aitacfamenis between the male and 
female ; they seek each other only once a year, and 
remain but a few days together; they always couple 
in winter; at which time several males are seen fol- 
lowing one female, and this association is still more 
bloody than the former ; they dispute most cruelly, 
growl, bark, fight, and tear each oiner ; and it some- 
times happens that the m^ority kill the wolf wbich 
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has be6n chiefir preferred by the female. It is usaal 
for the she wolf to fly from them all with him she has 
chosen ; and watches this opportonity when the rest 
are asleep. 

The destruction of this animal is accomplished in 
▼arious ways. He is hunted in some countries with 
greyhounds and harriers by men on horseback; he is 
surrounded and wounded by men and large house-dogs; 
he is secured in traps ; he is poisoned by carcasses, 
prepared and placed for that purpose, and is caught in 
pit-falls. " Uesner tells us of a friar^ a woman, and a 
wolf, beino; taken in one of these, all m the same nisht 
The woman lost her senses with the fright, the mar 
nis repijitation, and the wolf his life." Ail these dis- 
asters however, do not prevent this animal's multiply- 
ing in great numbers, particularly in countries where 
the woods are plenty. France, Spain, and Italy, are 
greatly infested with them ; but Snglaod, Ireland, and 
Scotland, are happily set free. 

^ Kin^ Edgar is said to be the first who attempted to 
rid this- kingdom of such disagreeable inmates, by 
commuting the punishment for certain crimes into the 
acceptance of a number of wolves' tongues from each 
criminal.* However, some centuries after, these 
animals were again increased to such a degree as to 
become the object of royal attention ; accordingly Ed- 
ward the First issued out his mandate to one Peter 

' Corbel to superintend and assist in the destruction of 
them. They are said to have infested Ireland long 
aAer they were extirpated in Eoglaud ; however, the 
oldest men in that countrv remember nothing of these 
animals ; and it is probable that there have been none 
there for more than a century past. Scotland also is 
totally free. 

The species is very much diffused in every part of 
the world, being found in Asia, Africa, and America, 
as well as Europe. The wolves of Senegal resemble 
those of France, except that they are laiger and much 
fiercer than those otEiuope. Those of Egypt are 
smaller than those of Greece. In the east, the wolf is 

' trained up for a show, being tauffht to dance and play 
tricks ; and one of these thus educated often sells for 
four or five hundred crowns. " It is said that in Lap- 
land the wolf will never aitack a raindeer that is seen 

^ haltered ; for this wary animal, being well acquainted 
with the nature of a trap, suspects one whenever it 
perceives a rope. However, when he sees the deer 
entirely at liberty, he seldooL fails to destroy it. 

^ The wolf of North America is blacker and much 
less than those in other parts of the world, and ap- 
proaches nearer in form to the dog than those of the 
ordinary kind.f In fact they were made use of as such 
by the savages till the Europeans introduced others; 
and even now. on the remoter shores, or the more in- 
land parts of toe country, the savages still make use of 
these animals in hunting. They are veiy tame and 
gentle ; and those of this kind that are wild, are neither 
so large nor so fierce as a European wolf, nor do ihey 
ever attack mankind. They go together in large packs 
by night to hunt the deer, which thejr do as well as 
any dogs in England ; and it is conndently asserted 
that one of them is sufficient to run down a deer4 
Whenever they are seen along the banks of those 
rivers near which the wandering natives pitch their huts, 
it is taken for granted that the bison or the deer are not 
far off: and the savages affirm that the wolves come 
with the tidings, in order to have the garbage, after the 
animal has been killed by the hunters. Catesby adds a 
circumstance relative to these animals, ivbich, if true, 
invalidates many of Mr. Buffon's observations in the 
foregoing histonr. He asserts, that these being the 
oolv dogs used ny the Americans, before the arrival 
of the Europeans among them, thev have since engen- 
dered together, and that their breed nasbecomeproliSck; 

* Britith Zoologv, p. 02. 

t Brooke's Natural Historv, voL L |»r 198. 

t DictioBnain Raiaonnoe. Loup. 



which proves the dog and the wolf to be of the same 
species. It were to be wished that thia &ct were better 
ascertained ; we should then know to a^certainty ia 
what deftee the dog and wolf resemble each other, 
as well in nature as in conformation ; we might then, 
perhaps, be enabled to improve the breed of our dof^ 
by bringing them back to their native forms and m- 
stincts ; we miffht, by crossing the strain, restore that 
race of those bold animals which the ancients assure ua 
were more than a match for the lion." 

However this animal may be useful in North Amer- 
ica, the wolf of Europe is a very noxious animal, and 
scarce any thing belonging to him is C[ood,* except his 
skin. Of this the furriers make a covennff that is warm 
and durable, though coarse and unsightly. His flesh 
is very indifferent, and seems to be disliked by all other 
animals, no other creature being known to est the 
woIPs flesh except the wolf himself. He breathes a 
most foBtid vapour from his jaws, as his food is indis- 
criminate, often putrid, and seldom cleanly. In short, 
every way offensive, a savage aspect, a frightful howl, 
an unsupportable odour, a perverse disposition, fierce 
habits, he is hateful while living, and useless when 
dead. — GoldtmiUi. 

The common wolf is about four feet and a half in 
length, includiug the tail, which is rather more than a 
foot lon^. The height, before, is two feet three inches, 
behind, it is two feet four inches. The tail is boshy 
bending downwards, having upon it hairs upwards of 
five inches in length. — Godman. 

This animal as we have seen infests the whole of 
North America and indeed nearly all forest coontries. 
When the Pilgrim fathers first landed upon this conti- 
nent, and settled amid forestethat 

' Ne^cr had felt the encroachiDR aze^' 

their lonely cabins were unceasingly disturbed by the 
nightly bowlings of these hideous animals. During 
winter, when food was most difficult to be procured, the 
primitive settlers were scarcely enabled to preserve 
their flocks and herds from the attacks of the wolves — 
the boldest house-dog would be overcome by them, and 
ordidary enclosures were no defence for their cattle, 
sheep or hogs. When in packs they were not afraid 
to attack men upon horseback and destroy both horse 
and rider; but the horse commonly resists their attacks 
with success. The weapon of the horse's defence b 
his heels ; and it is said that upon the plains of the 
Missouri and the North-western Territory, not unfire- 
quently may be observed a troop of wild horses collect- 
ed' together and standing in a line with their heels all 
towards the enemy, successfully defending themselves 
against quadruple their number. As American settle- 
ments have extended themselves, and enterprise and 
industry have laid bare the bosom of the earth, the 
wolf has retired. He is now found in considerable 
numbers only in the wilds of the west; stragglers, 
however, are occasionally found in New England, and 
in fact in all pans of the states where there are wooded 
and mountainous retreats. These stragglers ^eem to 
be more ferocious and blood-thirsty than their brethren 
who roam in less restricted limits; frequently have 
we known in New England twenty and thirty sheep 
killed in one night, and it has been supposes! by one 
wolf that must have taken greater delight in destroying 
the lives of the sheen than in sucking their blood. 
We have known five hundred sheep killed in one 
neighbourhood before the ferocious destroyer could be 
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; and the beast is freqaently hunted several 
days by handieds of Til)agers, and chased perhaps 
thirty and forty miles before lie is arrested. Such 
hunts frequently occur in New York, PennsylTania, 
and the middle states. 

It may be interesting to relate the manner in which 
they collect their forces, when one finds himself in- 
sufficient to secure his prey. The father of the writer 
was once trarelling on horseback in the neighboorhood 
of Kingston U. C, and found himself on an excessive- 
ly dark night in a trail path in a wilderness of pines. 
He was suddenly surprised by a most hideous howl, 
and the fiery eyes of a hungry wolf that appeared but a 
few yards from his path* The animal after surveying 
his prey, darted off apparently in the direction whence 
he approached. The gentleman proceeded leisurely 
on his way for about half an hour, when he was sud- 
denly surrounded by a pack of twelve, doubtless brought 
upon him by the same animal that first espied him. 
The affrighted horse wheeled about as speedily as 
possible and kicked in every direction— then he would 
dash forward a short distance and stop and kick agflin 
— the gentleman discharged his pistols at his enemies, 
two or three times, which with the kicks of the saga- 
cious horse, seemed to irritate the beasts to' such an 
extent, that they all fell to snarling and fighting amongst 
themselves with the most terrible ferocity. During 
these family quarrels the gentleman approached the 
open country and escaped the jaws of his audacious 
enemies thus brought together by an informer, whose 
own blood probably was made to atone for the sin of 
disappointing his brethren. 

We recollect a story that was told of similar conduct 
in a pack of wolves, that exhibited themselves to a 
fiddler in Indiana. The musician had been to play for 
a Hoosher dancing party, and was returning home in 
the night through a piece of woods several miles in 
extent. An individual wolf presented himself to the 
gentleman of the violin in a manner similar to the one 
just described — retreated in like manner, and bis return 
was signalized by precisely such a snarling, disorderly 
and ferocious company. They surrounded the mu- 
sician playing all kinds of freaks and pranks, and perpe> 
trating all kinds of discordant musick. The musician, 
reminded in this moment ofperilof the old couplet " mu- 
sick hath charms," dtc., drew forth his instrument, and 
applying his ear and his bow with due taste and skill, his 
' savage breasted' companions seemed to be ' soothed' 
and softened by a most harmonious flow of melody, 
that of a sudden filled and quieted that dark and 
mighty forest. The musician continued his strains 
and walked on as rapidly as possible, while the charm 
preserved his person from the attacks of his unenviable 
company^ who danced about on every side and kept 
up a continual chorus of snarls and screeches. Our 
traveller eventually approached an untenanted log hnt,- 
into which he ran for shelter; the whole pack 
following him in, he immediately scrambled up to the 
upper floor where the timbers and a few boards laid 
across them afforded him a secure resting-plaee. Here 
ne sat a^d played for the savages below, who in their 
fighUng and £reaks had shut the door and festeued 
thenowelTes in. 

Vol. it. tf 



The musician continued in this way until daylight 
when he gladly found his way through the roof and 
escaped. He soon returned with a friend, provided with 
guns, and destroyed the remainder of the pack ; three of 
them having been killed by their companions. 
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ATMOSPHERICAL PHENOMENA OF THE. PARHE- 
LIA, OR MOCK SUNS. 

On the 5th of February, 1674, near Marienberg, in 
Prussia, the sky being every where serene, the sun, 
which was still some degrees above the horizon, was 
seen to lance out very long and reddish rays, forty or 
fifty decrees towards the zenith, notwithstanding it 
shone with great lustre. Beneath this planet, towards 
the horizon, there hung a somewhat dilute small 
cloud, at the inferiour part of which there appeared a 
mock sun, of the same apparent size with the true sun, 
and of somewhat a red ccHonr. Soon after, the true sun 
descending gradually to the horizon, towards the said 
cloud, the spurious sun beneath it sprew clearer and 
clearer, insomuch that the reddish colour in this appa- 
rent solar disk vanished, and put on the genuine solar 
light, in proportion as it was approximated by the 
genuine disk of the sun. The latter, at len^h, passed 
mto the lower counterfeit sun, and thus remained alone 
This phenomenon was considered the more extraordi- 
nary, as it was perpendicular under the sun, instead of 
being at its side, as parhelia usually are ; not to mention 
the colour, so different from that which is usual in 
mock suns, nor the great length of the tail, cast up by 
the genume sun of a far more vivid and splendid light 
than parhelia used to exhibit. This appearance was 
soon followed by an exceedingly intense frost, which 
lasted till the 25th of Marco, the whole bay being 
frozen up from the town of Dantzick to Hela in the 
Baltick Sea. 

On the 28th of August, 1698, about eight o'clock in 
the morning, there was seen, at Sudbury, in Suffolk| 
three sims, which were then extremely brilliant. 
Beneath a dark watery cloud, in the east, and nearly at 
its centre, the true sun shone with such strong-beams, 
that the spectators could not look at it ; and on each side 
were the reflections. Much of the firmament was 
elsewhere of an azure colour. The circles were not 
coloured like the rainbow, but white ; and there was 
also, at the same time, higher in the firmament, and 
towards the south, at a considerable distance from the 
Other phenomena, the form of a half moon, but appa- 
rently of double the size, with the horns turned upward. ' 
This appearance was within of a fiery red colour, 
imitating that of the rainbow. These phenomena 
failed gradually, after having continued about two 
hours. 

Two mock suns, an arc of a rainbow inverted, and a 
halo, were seen at Lyndon, in the county of Ri!:land, 
on the 22d of October, 1721, at eleven in the morning. 
There had been an aurora borealis the preceding night, 
with the wind at west-south-west. The two oarhelia, 
or mock suns, were bright and distinct, sua in the 
usual places, namely, in the two intersections of a 
strong and large portion of a halo, with an imaginary^ . 
circle parallel to the horizon, passing through the sun. 
£ach parhelion had its tail ot a white colour, and in 
direct opposition to the true sun ; that towards the east 
b^ing 20 or 25 degrees long, and that towards the west 
10 or 12 degrees, both narrowest at the*remote ends. 
The mock suns were evidently red towards the sun, but 
pale or whitish at the opposite sides, as was the h^lb. 
also. Still higher in ti^ heavens, was an arc of a 
curiously inverted rainbow, about the middle of the' 
distance between the top of the halo and the vertex. 
This urc was a« distinct in its colours as the coitimba 
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illustratioD of this coDcluaion, — tliat fluid particles of 
an equai deosiiy, not affected by any external and 
paitial force, would assume the form of a perfect 
sphere as that of a state of equilibrium. 

Now in this statement it is evideut, that three con- 
ditions have been introduced which are not verified in 
the actual state and circumstances of the earth. 

These are. Ist. That the earth is a fluid body. 3d. 
That it is ot the same density throughout. 3d. That 
it is in a state of rest. These conditions, therefore, 
not being fulfilled, it is necessary to inquire what 
alteration ensues in the form of .equilibrium. 

Let us first take into consideration the fact of the 
earth not being in a state of rest, but having a double 
motion, one in its orl>it, the other about its axis. The 
existence of motion in inanimate matter always indi- 
cates the impression of an external force. The force 
xepresented by this motion in the earth, is therefore in 
addition to that of the mutual attraction of its compo- 
nent particles. In order, however, that it should alter 
the form of equilibrium, it is clearly necessary that 
the additional Ibrce should be not merely external but 
partial. The earth's motion in her orbit has therefore 
DO efiect of this kind ; because, acting equfUly upon 
all the particles, it can have no influence upon their 
matual relation. The other motion of the earth about 
its axis ^ves rise to yery different considerations. 
This motion is performed in a plane perpendicular to 
the axis : so that the particles of which the earth is 
composed move in circles, the planes of which being 
perpendicolat to the axis, are either coincident with, or 
parallel to the plane of the equator. 

Thus a particle at the equator, moves in the equa- 
torial circle, and a particle lying between the equator 
and the pole, moves in a circle which is parallel with 
the equator. And as the circles which are thus des- 
cribed by various particles, are all described in the 
same time (namely, the time of an entire revolution of 
the earth about its axis or a sidereal day,) it is evident 
that different parts of the earth will be differently af- 
fected by the motion of rotation :-^immediately under 
the poles there exists (so far as this motion is con- 
cerned) a state of perfect rest; bat in passing from the 
poles to the«auator, the motion of rotation begins and 
becomes quicker and quicker (because in the same 
time a greater space or circle is described ;) till arri- 
ving at the equator, which is the laigest ' circle, the 
plane of which is perpendicular to the axis, it has ob- 
tained its greatest v<?ioctty. This motion of rotation 
fives to all the particles affected by it, a tendency to 
y off from the centre of rotation, and communicates 
to them what is therefore called a centrifugal force. 
The mutual attraction of the earth's panicles, or their 
gravitating force, is directed towards* the centre of the 
earth ; this is called a centripetal or centre-seeking 
force. The combination of these two forces, the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal, will, as they are in different 
directions, and as the former acts in the partial man- 
ner we have described, produce a material alteration 
in the form, which, under the action of the latter alone, 
the particles of the earth would have assumed as a 
state of equilibrium. For it is evident that as the cen- 
trifugal force caused hj the motion of rotation is in 
diminution of the centripetal force of gravity, the par- 
ticles affected by this centrifugal force must give way 
to those which are not affected by it, and thus be pushed 
away from the centre of the earth ; those also which 
are mcire affected bv it, will ^ivc way to those which 
are less so, and wiU recede still farther from the centre 
of the earth ; so that in order now to preserve equili- 
brium among themselves, there must be a decrease in 
the number of particles which have the greatest tn- 

• This is not strictljr true : tho direetioa of gravity is always 
perpendicular to the surface, and therefore, (the earth not being 
a sphere) It dMs not pass through the centre, but only near the 
centre; but this diaunction maybe disregarded in the present 
expianatioB. 



I dividual gravitating iorce, and a proporfionate increase 
^ in the number of particles which have a diminished 
' gravitating force. 

There are two reasons for the centrifugal force 
caused by the motion of the earth about its axis, being 
greatest at the equator, and gradually diminishing to- 
wards the poles. The motion of the earth on its axis 
being every where in a plane to which the axis is per- 
pendicular, the particles lyinff under the equator move 
in the circle of the equator; all other particles betweea 
the equator and the poles move in circles parallel with 
the equator. Hence, particles moving in the equator 
have the greatest velocity and the greatest centrifugal 
force ; those nearer the equator a greater velocity and 
a greater centrifugal ibrce than those particles which 
are more distant from the equator. Moreover, the di- 
rection of the centrifugal force communicated by this 
motion is always opposite to the direction of the 
radius of the different circles in which the particles 
move. 'Now gravity or the centripetal force is always 
in a direction perpendicular to the surface, and there- 
fore it is only at tne equator, that this is exactly in an 
opposite direction to the centrifugal force. Hence it 
follows, that in the equatorial regions, where the direc- 
tions or gravity and of the centrifugal force are both 
perpendicular to the surface, the two forces become 
altogether opposed to each other, and the whole aroonnl 
of tne centrifugal force of rotation takes effect in dim- 
inution of the force of gravity. But in parts dbtant 
from the equator a portion only of the centrifugal ibrce 
and that in its dimmished state, acts in opposition to 
the force of gravity ; the test of it is in tne direction 
of a tangent, and tends towards the equator. 

In order, therefore, that equilibrium may now be 
preserved among the component particles of the earth, 
a great accumulation of particles takes place in the 
equatorial regions, which by their number compensate 
their deficiency in gravitating force. And this effect 
is increased by that part of the centrifugal force acting 
between the poles and the equator, which is in a tan- 
.gent direction to th^ earth's surface, and which tends 
to thrust down the particles on which it acts towards 
the equator. Hence the equatorial regions are elevated 
above the polar, and the height of ail other interme- 
diate parts is in some proportion of the distance of 
those parts from the equator. This is the alteration 
produced in the figure of equilibrium, by the diurnal 
rotation of the earth upon its axis. 

But the earth being neither altogether fluid, nor of 
the same density throughout, we must introduce some 
qualifications into the result we have just arrived at. 
The earth being partly solid, the particles of which it 
is so far composed do not move easily amone them- 
selves, but have an attraction of cohesion which oppo- 
ses a certain resistance to the operation of the centri- 
fugal force caused by its motion of rotatioD. This 
neutralizes and destroys part of the ceniril'ugal force, 
and makes the earth's ellipticity to be less than it 
would be if the earth were altogether fluid. But the 
centrifugal force is not altogether destroyed by the 
attraction of cohesion ; for it must have elevated even 
the solid parts of the equatorial regions ; were it not 
so, the waters of the ocean, not being restrained in 
their motion by the same attraction of cohesion, would 
all have set towards the equator in order to restore the 
equilibrium which, by the diminution of the centrip- 
eul force of gravity there, had been disturbed, and 
would thus have overflowed the land at the equator 
and left the polar regions dry. It may here be remark 
ed, that the two constant currenU in the sea. vihich 
are observed to set from both poles towards the eqoa- 
tor, may perhaps be accounted tor, by the action of that 
part of the centrifugal force which is in the direction 
of a tangent to the earth's surface and towards the 
eouator. The waters of the sea, having no attraction 
of cohesion, would obey the impulse of this force 
freely, as it is not opposed to the force of ^rravitr. 
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The v^eaterlff set of die same cttrrents may be aa- 
eribed to their eontianally adrancing into regions 
which have a greater easterly motion of rotation. 

The effect produced by the varying density of the 
earth, which increases towards the centre, has been 
proved by Claiiaut, a celebrated French mathematician, 
to be a diminution of the oblateness of the earthy ao 
that from this cause the height of the equatorial regions 
is soinewhat less than on the supposition of an equal 
density ; which is contrary to what Newton supposed 
would be the effect of an increase of density towards 
the centre. 

t*he result of Newton's in^tiiry into the figure of 
the earth was, that the equatonai aiameter of the earth 
is to the polar as 230 : 239 \ from this ratio the ellipti- 
' city of the earth would be expressed by the fraction 
ijtji or the polar diamcier would be less than the 
equatorial by the 229th part of the whole, and the 
equatorial regions would be about 17 miles higher 
than the polar. 

The whole amount of centrifugal force raries as die 
velocity ; for motion or velocity is the producing catise 
of it, and the velocity of rotation of different parts of 
the earth's surface varies as the circle of rotation, and 
therefore varies as the radius of that circle :— hence 
the centrifugal force at any point varies as the sine or 
the complement of the latitude, or the entire centrifu- 
gal force varies as the cosine ot the latitude. 

OBIJLTB FiatTRE OP JUPITBR, SATURN AND 
MAR8HPBNDULUM EXPERIMENTS. 

In the foregoing chapter we have explained the 
causes which have produced the earth's ellipticity. 
We now proceed to the various evidences of this fact 
which have been derived from observation and exper- 
iment. 

As the same causes must,^ under similar circumstan- 
ces produce similar effects, it was just to supp(>se that 
if the reasoning by whicn the earth's ellipticity is es- 
liblisbed be correct, the other planets of the solar sys- 
tem would exhibit the like appearance of a flattening 
at their poles and a bulging out of their equatoriu 
pArts ; ibr their component particles are under similar 
circumstances of mtitual attraction^ of equilibrium, 
and of rotation about an axis.* This was the rather 
to be looked for, because of the analogy or resemblance 
which is to be traced in the principal features of the 
sofar system. Thus, among other analogies, the orbits 
of all the planets revolving round the sun are ellip- 
tical ; the squares of their periodick times, or the times 
of their revolutions, are in proportion to the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun, and the forces by 
which they gravitate towards the sun are inversely as 
the squares of those distances. . The supposition of 
an ellipticity in the planets similar to that which is 
observed in the earth, was first verified in the planet 
Jopiter. ^ This^ planet completes his daily rotation 
about his axis in 9 hours and 56 minutes ; the centri- 
fugal force exerted upon him is therefore considerably 
greater than that which affects the earth ; and the den- 
sity of Jupiter is less than that of the earth. Hence 
the figure of Jupiter ought to be much more oblate or 
compressed at the poles than the earth is. This was 
foand to be the case by an astronomical admeasure- 
ment of his diameters. The equatorial diameter of 
Japiter is to the polar as 13 : 12, and is longer than the 
polar by about 6^90 miles. Saturn and Mars exhibit 
the same oblate-spheroidal appearance. The other 
planets do not offer facilities for ascertaining the effect 
of a centrifugal force upon them. With respect to the 
moon, her motion about her axis is too slow (being 
performed in 29j- days) to produce enough centriftigal j 

* We moBt except from the generality of (hit remark the plan- 
ets Uranus, or GeorRium Sidua, which is too distant, and Juno, 
Vecta, Cerefli and Pallaa^ which are too amall to adoiit of any 
observations by which to ascertaia whether they ravohaabout an 
or not 



force to make a d]£ferenee hi'lilir lliitneters, arisihg 
from this cause, obserrable. She has, it is ttue, a 
spheroidal form, but this is owing to the attraction of 
tne earth, which is four times greater than What is 
caused by her motion of rotation. 

The horizontal parallaxes of the moon famish 
another though subordinate proof of the earth's sphe- 
roidal form. If the earth were a perfect sphere, these 
parallaxes would be the same for all places upon the 
earth's surface — if a spheroid^ they would be different 
at different places ; and this is actually the case ; so 
diat the same heavenly body which by ner eclipses in- 
dicates the earth to be round, by her parallaxes shows 
it to be not truly spherical. 

But the more direct evidence of the existence of a 
centrifugal force, and of the earth's ellipticity, and the 
means of determining the amount of it, are to be looked 
for in the experiments made with the pendulum, and 
in the measurement and comparison of the lengths of 
decrees of the meridian in difierent latitudes. 

The nature of the evidence afforded by pendulnm 
experiments may be explained by a reference to a few 
very obvious principles. 

The centrifugal force caused by the eaith's rotation 
is (we have seen) greatest at the equator, and decreases 
towards the poles > this centrifugal force, either in its 
whole quantity or in part, acts in a direction opposite 
to that of gravity, and therefore, bein^ greatest at the 
equator, it diminishes the force of gravity at the equator 
by the greatest quantity. Hence, bodies are lightest 
at the equator, and their weight gradually increases as 
we proceed towards the poles, where it is ^atest. 
The pendulum of a clock performs its vibrations, or 
swinging motion to and fro, by being acted upon by 
the force of gravity* 




If, thereforei two pendulums Sp, Bp% be taken of 
the same length, and the same sunstance or density, 
and be hung from the same point S, and SP be the 
vertical position of both, and they be made to 6ll 
from eanal distances from P, it is evident they will 
move through the equal spaees Pp and Pp" in exactly 
the same time, because the force which caiises their 
descent (namely that of gravity) is equal in both 
cases. But if one of these pendulums (Sp) be made 
to swing at the equator (being let fall from the same 
height as before,) and the other (Sp^) at some place 
between the ei^uator and the poles (say at Paris,) the 
time of 8p arriving at P will be longer than the time 
in which Sp' will move through the same space \ be- 
cause the force of f ravity, which causes and accel- 
erates the motions of both, is less at the equator than 
at Paris. But if we shorten the equator pendulum by 
some determinate quantity, it may be maoe to perfo m 
its vibrations in the same time with the Paris pendu- 
lum ; for it will then have to describe a simDar arc of 
a smaller circle or a less space, and a less accelerating 
force will enable it to describe this space in the same 
time. Such is the effect of the centrifugal force upon 
the vibrations of the pendulum in different latituoes. 
The existence of it was first detected by Richter, a 
French astronomer, who, in the year 1672, was sent 
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The Qieftn dtfif^ of i. BwiAiaa or the degree tbp 
length of which u a* m«9n g^fpeat«r than that of a de- 
gree at the e^ator. a$. it.ia leas thaa that of a degree 
at ihe. potet, la in latitude 45^9 which is the mean lat- 
itude oietween the eaaator a^d the poles* Its length. 
according w thi) Flinch measuijeinent, is 60759.4 
fathoms, or Idl^.S yards. The circumference of the 
eliiptiek meridian is found by multiplying the mean, de- 
gree hy 360, and is equal to 24655.84 mUes. The cir- 
cumference of the eqoator is 24896.16 miles, and is 
not qoite 41 miles longer ijian the elliptick meridian. 

The French measurement, in 1792, was undertaken 
with a Tiew to obtain a standard measure of length, 
to aenre a* the basis of a new system of weights and 
' measurei. According to this new system, the unit, or 
first element of linear measure, is called a metre ; and 
the metre was declared to be equal to the ten millionth 
part of the. quadrant of the meridian— which is a fixed 
and unalterable quantity in nature. The quadrant of 
the meridian was by this measurement found to be 
5.130,740 toises» or 10,936,578 English jards : the 
French metre, or tiie ten millionth part of^this quan- 
tity, would accordingly be 1.093578 yards, or 39.37 
inches, nearly. This method of obtaining a standard 
of measure is not, perhaps, so ffood as that which con- 
, aists in observing; the length of the pendulum, which, 
in a certain latitude, beats seconas of mean time. 
For the length of this pendulum is ultimately ascer- 
tained by a reference to the equable motion of the earth 
upon her axis, and is. therefore, ascertainable without 
the aid and use. or any linear measure whateyer; 
whereas, in the verv act of determining the French 
standard, or the quadrant of the meridian, some linear' 
measure already in use must be employed; and thus 
the Terr basis of their new system is expressed in 
terms of that in the place of which it is substituted. 

The importance of possessing the tr^ lenig^th of a 
degree of the meridian, is not confined toinyestigations 
haying for their objeei the determination of the .figure 
of the earth. Upon the simple fact of the length of a 
degree, seemed to depend the oyerthrow or estabUsh- 
ment of the theory of Uniyersal Gravitation. The 
particulars connected with the discovery of a principle 
productive of such various effects in nature, is not the 
less interesting that it illustrates the secret dependen- 
cy of parts of science appawmtly the most distinct, and 
the assistance which each in its, place is calculated to 
affM-d the rest. 

The coraer-stOBje of the whole system of Universal 
Gravitation is, thai the force which causes a heavy 
body to descend to the surface of the earth, is the same 
that letains |he moon in her orbit, and makes her de- 
flect from a straight line,, qr bend towards the earth. 
All that was requisite to establish the identity of the 
forces by which these two effects were produced, was 
to proire, that the quantity of effect produced in a ce> 
tain time upon the moon in thus deflecting from a 
stniiffht line, (taking into consideration the law bv 
whidi the for^e varied, and the distance of the moon,) 
was in due proportion to the efiect produced by the 
force of gravity f in the same time^ upon a fslling 
Body at the surface of the earth. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the deterniination of this question depended 
upon, and would in its solution be affected by, the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth. This distance 
heing expressed only in a number of radii of the earth 
(about 60,) it was necessary to ascertain the length of 
the earth's radius. This could only be done by means 
oi the proportion which the radius of a circle always 
hears to the circumference ; and the length of the cir- 
•nmference being 360 times that of a degree, the whole 
a^ter at last resolved itself into the geodesical opera- 
iyon of accurately measuring a de^e upon the earth^s 
surface. The only measure which in 1666, the time 
pf Newton's first taking up the subject, was in ex- 
iuMn^ was tluU of r^or wood's : this exceeded the 
true length of a degree by little less than 1000 yards ; 



and as this errour would be greatly multiplied in each 
akep of the process, it is not surpneftig fkat Mewton, 
whether he used this measure, or the still more incor- 
rect one of 60 niiles to a degiW, could not rteoneila 
the two phenomena of the Tailing stone and the re- 
volving moon, so as to refor both to the same cause — 
namely, the attractive force of the earth. The conse- 
ouence of this errour in the then r^eived length of a 
degree was, that for many years Newton laid aside his 
theory of universal ^vitation. But in 1670, the 
measturement of an arc of the meridian, by Picard, 
took place ; by metis accideni the length of a degree, 
in latitude 49)-, was then ascertained to be within 35 yards 
of what is now* considered the true length. This new 
measure brought Newton hadt to his favourite hypoth- 
esis. He then satisfactorily proyed, that the force of 
gravity, and the force by which the moon is retained 
m her orbit, are one ana the same. It is related, that 
towards the end of the calculation, and when he per- 
ceived its probable successf^ issue, he became so 
much agitated, as to be obliged to request a friend to 
assist htm in completing it. Tbn^, by the aid of the 
true length of a degree, was finally establiabed the 
grand theory of Universal Gravitation. 



(TMn th« PhUadelpUn.) 

SONG OF 300,000 DRUNKARDS IN THE VNTSEB 

STATES. 

We come, we come with sad srrart 

And IB prooeMon Ions, 
Tojoin tba army o£ the lost. 

Three hundred thousand strong. 

Our bamierv beck'ntna ob to dsath, . 

Abroad we have unrolled ; 
And Famine, Care, and wan Despair 

Are seen upon their fold. 

Ye heard .what maoick cheers as on,— 

The mother's cry that rang 
So wUdljr, and the babe that wailed 

Above the trumpet's elaag. 

We've taken spoil ; and blighted joys 

And ruined homes are here ; 
We're trampled on the throbbing keert 

And flouted sorrow's tear. 

We come, we come— we've searched the lanL 

The rich and poor are ours, 
Enlisted from tbe shrines of Godi 

From hovels and fix>m towers. 

And who or what shall balk the brave 

That swear to drink end die ) 
What bootv to such, man's mntteied 

Or His, that spans the sky 1 

Onwalrd ! tfiongh ever on onr maroh 

Hang miserrfl countless train i 
Onwaid fat heU-~fii>m rank to rank 

Pass we the cup sgain I ' 



We eonw— of the w«>ld*a aoomgesb 
Like us have overthrown 1 

What wo had ever earth like wo 
To our stem prowess known ! 



Who 



We come, we come to fill our graves. 

On which shall abine no star ; 
Toglut the worm that never 

Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah I 



W. &T. 



One of the enormities of Protestantism, which sbodis tbe Pa- 
pists, is the marrying of onr Clergy. What is to bs wak ef the 
Roman CatholicK Ensbop Bngland, who, geing oa a fMSigar 
missimi. takes out with him/our nmu ?— 

The Endish Pishop ukes one wifSe. 

The Papist says. '* O fie f » 

Hie Roman Cataoiiek takes oat Jbnr, 
And no man asks him', why? 

Having shown this sprightly contr^lioB to onr Roman Oath- 
olick sub-editor, he bogs leave to omr an explanation of dis 
seeming ineonsistoncy : — 

to vindicate the Papist's life, 
See how the thing is done ; 
The Protestant alone takes isi/e, 
The Gatbolick takes mm. AlUgiL 
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THE GREAT WALL OP CHINA. 



. Tlrii iiuiMBdous vrti); whieli Mneoda across (ba 
BortbetK bmindfiry- of the ChineRc etnpite, ig deserred- 
ly nhkrd anvrng the grandest labourt of art. Ii ig 
ooBdnetad «Trt tba sutamiti of hish mouDtaian, ufc- 
ml of which bare an eU»«tioii of Dot lest than S235 
feat, (BMrty a mile,) across deep *alieys, and OTer 
wide riren, b; mean* of archei: in many parts it jg 
doDfaled or treblei), to command iaportant passes ; nod 
at the distaoce of oeaily ererj' hundred yards is a 
tower or Diastire batiioa. Its extent is cooiputed at 
fifteen bnadred miles; but in some parts, where less dan- 
ger is apnrebended, it is not equally strong or com- 
plete, and towarda ibe norlh-west, conaisla meiely of 
a itTone rwnpart of earth. Near Koopekoo it is tweo- 
tr-fiTe Teet in height, and at the top about fifteen feel 
tniek: some oftbe lowerr, wbicb ate square, ere furty- 
eight feet high, and about forty feet in vridih. The 
atone employeii in the foundatioDS, angles, dtc. is a 
strong gray granite ; but tbe materials ^r the greater 
part consist of blnisb bricks, and the morlar is temork- 
ablr pure and white. 

The area of tbe consiriictiaD of this great barrier, 
which has been and vill continue to be the wonder 
and admiration of a^es, is considered by Sir George 
Staunton as baring been absolutely ascertained; and 
he asseits ibai it has existed for two ibousand years. 
Id this assertion he appears to hare followed Du 
Halde, who infornis us that " this prodigiuus work was 
CODSlrucled two btiodred and fillcea years before tbe 
birth of Christ, by order of the first Emperor of the 
family of Tsin, to protect three large proriaces from 
Ihe eruptions of the Tartar*.-' Howerer, in the His- 
tory of China, contained in his first volume, he as- 
eribes this erection to tbe second Emperor of ihe dy- 
nasty of Tsin, named Chi Hoan^ Ti; and the dale 
immediately preceding l ha uarraiive of (his conslruc- 
tion is the year 137 before the birth of Christ. Hence 
auspicions mav arise, not only concerning the epoch 
when tbia work wu lutdertaken, but alv> relaiiyely to 
VoL.li. 43 



tbe putiiy and preciatoo of the Chinese snnals in gea- 
er«l. Mr. Bell, who resided aonie timi: in Cbiuo, and 
whoM travels are deservedly esteemed for the accl^ 
racr of Iheii iofonoation, assures ya that this wall ivas 
built somewhere about the year 1160, by one of the 
Bioperon, to prevent the frequeat incursions of the 
Montis, whose numerous cavalrv used to ravage tbe 
provinces, and effect their escape before an army cotild 
be assembled to oppose them. 



The strange trials to which those suspected of gufit 
were put in the middle ages, conducted with many 
devout ceremonies, by the ministenj of religion, were 
pronounced to bethej'ttdg'em^fso/'God/ The ordeal 
consisted of various Itinos ; walking blindfold amidst 
burning ploughshares ; passing through fires; holding 
in the hand a red hot bar; and plunging the arm iMto 
bailing water: the popular afHrmation, — *I will pat 
my band in tbe fire to conflnn this,' appears to IM 
derived from this soIeroD custom of our rtMe ancestors. 
Challenging the accoier to single combat, when fre- 
Queaily the stoutest champion was allowed to supply 
ineir place ; swallowing a morsel of eonsecrated bread; 
sinking or swimming in a river for witchcraft; or streicb^ 
ingoutlhearms before tbecrosB, till thecbampionsooDest 
wearied dropped bis arms, and lost his estate, wMefe 
was decided Dy this verr short cbsDcerr suit, calM 
Ihe judieimn crucit. The bishop of Paris and lb* 
abbot of St. Dennis disputed about the patromt^e oft 
monastery : Pepin the short, not being able to decide 
on their confused claims, decreed one of these jud^ 
ments of God, that of tbe cross. The bMiopaod abbot 
each chose a man, and both the raen appeared in ihfe 
chapel, where tfaev stretched out their arma in ttA 
form of a cross. Tbe spectators, more deTout iha* 
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the mob of the present dav, but still the mob, were 
piously attentive, but betted however now for one man, 
now for the other, and critically watched the slightest 
motion of the arms. The bishop's man was first tired : 
— he let his arms fall, and ruined his patron's cause 
forever ! Though sometimes these trials might be eluded 
by the artifice of the priest, numerous were the innocent 
victims who unquestionably suffered in these supersti- 
' tious practices. 

From the tenth to the twelfth centarv they were very 
common. Hildebert, bishop of Mans, oeing accused of 
high treason by our William Rufus, was preparing to 
undergo one of these trials; when Ives, bishop of 
Chartres, convinced him that they were against the 
canons of the constitutions of the church, and adds, that 
in this manner Innocentiam defendere, est innocenliam 
perdere. 

An abbot of St. Aubin of Angers in 1066, having 
refused to present a horse to the Viscount of Tours, 
which the viscount claimed in right of his lordship, 
whenever an abbot first took possession of that abbey : 
the eeclesiastick offered to justify himself by the trial 
of the ordeal, or by duel, for which he propcoed to fur- 
nish a man. The viscount at first agreed to the duel ; 
. but, reflecting that these combats, though sanctioned by 
the church, depended wholly on the skill or vigour of 
the adversary, and could therefore afford no substantial 
proof of the equity of his claim, he proposed to compro- 
mise the matter in a manner which strongly character- 
izes the times : he waived his claim, on condition that 
the abbot should not forget to mention in his praters, 
himself, his wife, and his brothers! As the ortsoru 
appeared to :he abbot, in comparison with the horae^ of 
little or no value, he accepted the proposal. 

In the tenth century the right ot representation was 
not fixed : it was a question, whether the sons of a son 
ought to be reckoned among the children of the family ; 
and succeeded equall)r with their uncles, if their fathers 
happened to die while their grandfathers survived. 
This point was decided by one of these combats. The 
champion in behalf of the right of children to represent 
their deceased father proved victorious. It was then 
established by a perpetdal decree that thev should hence- 
forward share in the inheritance, logeCner with their 
uncles. In the eleventh century the same mode was 
practised to decide respecting two rival Ldtutgies ! A 
pair of knights, clad in complete armour, were the 
criticks to decide which was the authentick and true 
Liturgy. 

If two aeighbouis, say the capitularies of Dagobert, 
dispute respecting the boundaries of their possessions, 
let a piece of turf of the contested land be dug up by 
the judge, and brought by him into the court, and the 
two parties shall touch it with the noints of their swords, 
calling on Gcod as a witness or their claims; — after 
this let them combat^ and let victory decide on their 
righto ! 

In Germany, a solemn circumstance was practised in 
these judicial combats. In the midst of the lists, they 
|»laced a hi^r. By its side stood the accuser and the ac- 
oused ; one at the head and the other at the foot of the 
bier, and leaned there for some time in profound silence, 
before they began the combat. 

Judicial combat appears to have been practised by 
tjie Jews* Whenever the rabbins had to decide on a 
disj^te about property between two parlies, neither of 
which could produce evidence to substantiate his claim, 
they terminated it by single combat. The rabbins were 
impressed by a notion that consciousness of right would 
give additional confidence and strength to the rightful 
possessor. This appears in the recent sermon of a 
rabbin. It may, however, be more philosophical to 
obeenre that auch judicial combats were more frequent- 
ly favourable to the criminal than to the innocent, be- 
cause the bold wicked man is usually more ferocious 
uuihardy than he whom he singles out as his victim, and 
who only wishes to preserve his own quiet enjoyments 



-—in this case the assailant is the more terrible com- 
batant. 

In these times those who were accused of robberv 
were put to trial by a piece of barley-bread, on which 
the mass had been said ; and if they could not swallow 
it they were declared guiltv. This mode of trial was 
improved by adding to the oread a slice of cAeese ; and 
such were their credulity and firm dependance on 
Heaven in these ridiculous trials, that they were very 
particular in this holy bread and eheeee called the 
corened The bread was to be df unleavened barley, 
and the cheese made of ewe's milk in the month of 
May. 

Dn Cange observed, that the expression — ^ May thU 
piece of bread choke me P comes from this cnstom. 
The anecdote of Earl Godwin's death bjr swallowing a 
piece of bread, in making this asseveration, is reeoriied 
in our history. If it be true, it was a singular misfor- 
tune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages was 
that of the bleeding of a corpse. If a person was 
murdered, it was believed that at the touch or approach 
of the murderer the blood gushed out of the hodv, in 
various parts. By the side of the bier, if the sligntest 
change was observable in the eyes, the mouth, feet, or 
hands of the corpse, the murderer was coojeetured to 
be present, and many innocent spectators must have 
suffered death ; 'for when a body is full of blood, 
warmed by a sudden external heat and a putrefoction 
coming on, some of the blood-vessels will burst, as 
thev will all in time.' This practice was once aliomd 
in England, and is still looked on in some of the un- 
civilized parts of these kingdoms as a detection of (he 
eriminal. It forms a rich picture in the imaginatioo of 
our old writere ; and their histories and 6lJads are 
laboured into pathos by dwelling on this i^ienomenon. 

Robertson observes that all these absurd institutions 
were cherished from the superstitious of the age believ- 
ing the legendary histories of those saints, who crowd 
and disgrace the Roman calendar. These &boioas 
miracles had been declared authentick by the faoila of 
the popes and the decrees of councils ; thef wetc greed- 
ily swallowed by the populace ; and whoever believed 
that the Supreme Being nad iftterposedmiracnlottaly on 
those trivial occasions mentioned in legends, couid 
not but expect bis intervention in matters of greater 
importance when solemnly referred to his decision. 
Besides this ingenious remark, the fact is, that these 
customs were a substitute for written laws which that 
barbarous period had not ; and as no society can exist 
without laws, the isnorance of the people had recoorw 
to these customSy which, bad and aosurd as they were, 
served to close controversies which otherwise might 
have given biith to more destructive practices. Ordeab 
are in truth the rude laws of a barbarous people who 
have not yet obtained a written code, and not advanced 
enough in civilization to enter into the refined inqoines, 
the subtile distinctions and elaborate investigations, 
which a court of law demands. 

May wc suppose that these ordesls owe their origin 
to that one of Moses, called the ' Watere of Jealousy f 
The Greeks likewise had ordeals, for in the Aatigonoj 
of Sophocles, the soldiers offer to prove their innocence 
by handling red-hot iron, and walking between ^ires. 
One cannot but smile at the whimsical ordeals of the 
Siamese. Amoiig other practices to discover the jus- 
tice of a cause^ civil or criminal, they are particularly 
attached to using certain consecrated purgative pill!^ 
which the^ make the contending parties swallow. He 
whb retains them longest gains nis cause I The prac- 
tice of giving Indians a consecrated grain of rice to 
swallow is known to discover the thief, in any com- 
pany, by the contortions and dismay evident on the 
countenance of the real thief. 

But to return to the middle ages. They were ae- 
aaainted in those times with secrets to pass unfaun 
these singular trials. Voltaire mentions oAs for andar" 
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^ag tb« f»deal of boilii)|A*Wfttftr» Our late tMv«llen 
10 the east have confirmea this 8tat«meBt. The Meir- 
l«heh dervises can hold red-hot iron between their 
leeth. Such artifices have been often publicly exhibit- 
ed at Paris and London. Mr. Sharon Turner observes 
<» the ordeals of the Anglo-Saxons, that the hand was 
Aot to be immediately inspected^ and was left to the 
chance of a good constitution to be so far healed during 
three days (tne time they required it to be bound up and 
aealed, oefoce it was examined) as to discover those 
ajipearances when inspected, which were allowed to be 
satisfactory. There was likewise much preparatory 
training susgested by the more experienced ; besides, 
the accused had an opportunity or going (done into 
the church and making terms with the priest The 
few spectators were always distant: and cold iron, 
d(«., might be substituted, and the fire diminished at the 
moment, Slc. 

Doubtless thev possessed these secrets and men- 
dicaments. whicn they had at hand, to pass through 
these trials in perfect security. Camerarius, in his 
' Hone Subsceciviip, gives an anecdote of these times 
which may serre to show their readiness. A rivalship 
existed between the Austin friars and the Jesuits. The 
father-general of the Austin friars was dining with the 
Jesoits ; and when the table was removed, he entered 
into a formal discourse of the superiority of the monas- 
tick order, and charged the Jesuits In unqualified terms, 
with assuming the title of ^ fratfes,* while they held not 
the three vows, which other monks were obliged to 
consider as sacred and binding. The general of the 
Austin friara was very eloquent and Tery authoriutive : 
-^and the superiour of the Jesuits was very unlearned, 
but not half a fool. 

He did not care to enter the list of controversy with 
the Austin friar, but arrested his triumph by asking him 
if he would see one of hb friars, who pretended to be 
nothing more than a Jesuit, and one of the Austin friars 
who religiously performed the aforesaid three vows, 
show instantly wnicfa of them would be the readier to 
obey his ftupenours ? The Austin friar consented. The 
Jesuit then turning to one of his brothers, the holr friar 
Mark, who was wailing on them, said, 'Brother Mark, 
our companions are cold. I command you, in virtue of 
the holy obedience you have sworn to me, to bring 
here instantly out of the kitchen fire, and in your hands, 
some burning coals, that they may warm themselves 
over your hands.' Father Mark insuntlv obevs, and to 
the astonishment of the Austin friars, brooffbt in his 
hand a supply of red burning coals, and held them to 
whoever chose to warm himself; and at the command 
of his superiour returned them to the kitchen hearth. 
The general of the Austin friars, with the rest of his 
brotherhood, stood amazed ; he looked wistfully on one 
of his monks, as if he wished to command him to do 
the like. But the Austin monk, who perfectly unde^ 
stood him, and saw this was not a time to licsitate, 
observed,— 'Reverend father, forbear, and do not com- 
mand me to tempt God ! 1 am ready to fetch you fire 
in a chafing-dish, but not in my bare bands.* The 
triumph oithe Jesuits was complete; and k is not 
necessary to add, that the miraele was noised aboot, 
and that the Austin friars could never aceount for it, 
notwithstanding their strict performance of the three 
vows \— Curios, of Literature. 

CURIOUS HORNS. 
Professor Cevallos relates that Paul Rodriguez, of 
the city of Mexico, had a horny substance growiiig 
from his upper and right side of his head, 14 inches in 
circumference. This divided itself into two branches, 
at a few inches from the root, and formed two lai^e 
curved horns, with their points turned in and several 
inches behind the ear. From the fron t, and three inches 
from the root, another and much smaller one issued 
and descended over the jaw-bone laterally to the middle 
of the eheek j theio was about an inch of space b«- 



tweeh the end of this and that of the middle exerea- 
ceoce of twelve inches, which was mm^d up and left 
nearly a circular space between the two horns, throuffh 
which the man could eanly touch his ear. The whole 
mass, like the horns of a ram, presented numerous 
knots and channels on its surface, apparently formed 
by successive layers. It could be easily scraped with 
a'knife, and when burned exhaled a smell similar to 
any other animal substance of the kind. 

In the library of the University of Edinburgh a 
horn is preserved which was cut from the head of 
EHzabetn Love. It grew three inches above the ear, 
and had. been growing^seven years. - 

According tc Dr. C. Leigh, a woman in England. 
28 years of age, had an excrescence upon her heaa 
like a wen, which continued 46 years, and then grew 
into two horns. After four years she cast them, and 
in their place grew two others. After four years she 
cast these abo, and the horns which were on her 
head in 1699, were loose. Her likeness and one of 
her horns are in Ashmcle's Museum, in London. 

Aldrovandus mentions that a country boy, tea years 
old, had a horn growing on his head of considerable 
size, and that he presented himself in the hospital of 
Bologna in 1639 to have it sawed off. 

The Journal of Trevoux for 1706, mentions the case 
of a girl that had a horn on the right parietal bone, and 
which was successfully cut off when it had attained 
the length of ^re and a half inches. 

Messrs. De Thor and Bantholin have related m 
fheir respective workn, that a Frenchman, named 
Trouillon, exhibited himself in Paria, ih 1699, with A 
large horn on his forehead, nearly resembling that of 



a ram. 

Mr. Scudder, founder of the American Museum, 
possessed a horn seven inches long, which had been 
taken from an old lady in New York after death. This 
horn had run up from the mastoid process, along tha 
ear, and was the second growth from the root of a for- 
mer one, which had previously been sawed off. 

A few years since a man was seen in Philadelphia 
on whose breast bone a horn had grown foOr inches ia 

length. 

Dr. Chatard, of Baltimore, informs us that he has 
seen, in that city, an old woman with a horn on her 
nose more than an inch long, shaped tike that of the 
rhinoceros. 

About 30 years ago a heifer was exiiibited for a 
show in London, the head and neck of which were 
completely imbedded in horns, and the back and limbs 
pVofuselv sprinkled with tbem: some of the horns, and 
especially those about the dewlap, were as long and aa 
large as the natural ones of th6 forehead, but thej 
were much more calcarious and brittle. A limy sciirr, 
moreover, was secreted over every part of the skin, 
which, whenever the skin was scratched or bitten, 
united with the fluid that oozed forth, and branehed out 
into masses of small roses. 

These singular formations take place in conaeqnence 
of a diseased habit of particular oigans, or of the sys- 
tem generally, which causes a larre and pretematoral 
secretion of calcarious ndatter.— ^iv. B. -^inat. 

NAPOLE(»«II>(E. 

■Hie names of th? sxtinct Dynastr form an Aerostick suigii- 
lariy predicting that all these groat names fchonld come la 

"nothing." ^ .^^^ 

N-apo1eon^ Emperor of the Prsneh. 
I-oeeph, Kmg of Sptin. 
H-ieronymusi Kins of Wettphaiia. 
J-oachiokKing of Ntples. 

L-ouia, KiDg of Holland. . « •. . . 

And a dieseotmn of t^ compooad Onek wold ** Nqpdsaai'* 
gives the folbwing eiogular reealt ^— 
Napobon, The Lion of the Wood, 
apoleon, Hie Destroyer 
poieon, ofrittes; 
oleoa, Thedeeokitioii 
leoo, Lion 
eon, now existent. 
tliis was put together in 18131 
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EXTRACT PROM A DISCX)tmSE ON THE HISTORY 
CHARACTER, AND PROSPECTS OP THE WEST. 

l>eliyered Id the Union Literary Society, of Miami Univeraitfi 
Oxford, Ohio, at their Ninth AaniTeraary, September 23, 183^ 
By Daniel Drake, M.D. 

The early history, biography, and scenery of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, will confer on our literature a 
variety of important benefits. They furnish new. and 
%tirring i hemes for the historian, the poet, the novelist, 
t|^. dramatist, and the orator. They are equally rich 
in events and objects for the historical painter. As a 
great number of those who first threaded the lonely and 
yiient labyrinths of our primitive woods, were men of 
inielli^ence, the story oi their perils and exploits, has 
a dignity which does not belong to the early history of 
other nations. We should delight to follow their foot- 
steps and stand upon the spot where, at night, they 
lighted up the fire of hickory bark to frighten off the 
wolf; where the rattlesnake infused his deadly poison 
into the foot of the rash intruders on his ancient do- 
main ; where in the deep grass, they laid prostrate and 
breathless, while the enemy, in Indian file, passed un- 
consciously on his march. We should plant willows 
over the spots once fertilized with their blood ; and the 
laurel tree where they met the unequal war of death, 
and remained conquerors of the little field. 

From the hero, we should pass to the hero's wife, 
the companioQ of his toil, and too often the victim of 
the dangers into which he plunged. We shall find 
lier ^at acc(>rding to the occasion. Contented under 
A^pnvation, and patient through that sickness of the 
heart, which nature inflicts on her who wanders from 
the home of her fathers ; watchful, that her little one 
should act stray from the cabin door, and be lost in the 
dark and savage woods ; wild with alarm when the 
Dxght closed in, and the wanderer did not return ; or 
ffaniick with terrour, when the scream of the Indian 
told the dreadful tale, that he had been made a captive 
and could no more be folded to her bosom. We shall 
follow her to other scenes, when the merciless foe pur- 
sued the movers' boat, or assaulted the little caoin, 
where in the dark and dismal night, the lone family 
must defend itself or perish. Here it was that she rose 
above her sex in active courage ; and displayed in de- 
fence of her offspring more than herself, such examples 
•f aelf-posseasiqn and personal bravery, as clothe her in 
a new robe of moral graudeur. 

The exciting influences of that perilous age were not 
limited to man and woman; the child also felt their 
power, and became a young hero ; the girl fearlessly 
crushed the head of the serpent that crossed her path, 
when hieing alone to the distant neighbour ; ana the 
boy, while yet too young to carry the nfle, placed the 
little tomahawk in his buckskin belt, and followed in 
the wake of the hunter ; or sallied forth a yoa&g volun- 
teer, when his father and brothers pursued the retreat- 
ing savage* Sven the dog, man's faithful sentinel in 
the wiidenness, had his senses made keener, and his in- 
Minct exalted into reason, by the dangers that surround^ 
ed his playnuttes of the family^ 

Were it consistent with the object of this discourse 
I could introduce incidents to illustrate all that is here 
reeount^d ; many might be collected from the narra- 
tives which have been published ; but a much greater 
number lie buried in the memories of the a^ed pioneers 
and their iodmediate descendants, and will be lost un- 
less they be speedily made a part of our history. As 
specimens of what remain unpublished, permit me to 
cite 4he ibilowiag, for which I have the most respecta- 
ble authorities. 

A family, consisting of the husband, the wife, two 
children, one two years old, the other at the breast, oc- | 
cupied a solitary cabin in the neighbourhood of a block- 
house, where several other families resided, in the year 
1789, near the little Miamji ri^er, in this state. Not 
long after the cabin was built the husband unfortunate- 



ly died} and such was the grief and glodm of hi 
Widow, that she preferred to Five alone, rather than 
mingle with the innabitants of the crolvdedbiock-honaey 
where the noise and bustle would be abhorrent to her 
feelings. In this solitary situation she passed sererai 
months. At night it was a common thing to see and 
hear the Indians around her habitation ; and to secure 
her babes from the tomahawk, she resorted to the fol- 
lowing precaution. Raising a puncheon of the floor, 
she dug a hole in the ground and prepared a bed. in 
which, after they had gone to sleep, she placed them 
side by side, ana then restored the puncheon. When 
they awoke and required nourishment she raised it, 
ana hushing them to sleep, returned them to their hi- 
ding place. In this way, to use her own words, she 
passed night after niffht, and week after weekj with 
the Indians and her babe?, as the sole objects of her 
thoughts and vigils. 

Would you have an example of fortitude and mater- 
nal love, you could turn to no nation for one more 
touching or original. 

The following incident displays the female character 
under an aspect a Ifttle different^ and shows that In 
emergencies it may sometimes nse above that of the 
other sex. 

About the year 1790, several families emigrating to- 
gether into the interiour of Kentucky, encamped at the 
distance of a mile, from a new settlement ot five cab- 
ins. Before they had laid down, and were still sitting 
round the blazing brush, a party of Indians approached 
behind the trees and fired upon them. One man was 
killed on the spot, and another fled to the village, leaving 
behind him a young wife and an infant child ! As 
no danger had been apprehended, the men had not 
their ammunition at hand, and were so confused by the 
fire of the savages that it was left for one of the 
mothers of the party, to ascend into the wagon, 
where it was deposited^ break open the box with an 
axe, hand it out, and direct the men to retnm the fire 
of the enemy. This was done, and they dispersed. 

The next incident I shall narrate^ was conomunicated 
to me by one of the most distinguished citizens ot the 
state just mentioned. I shall give it to you in his own 
words. 

" In the latter part of April^ 1784, my father with 
his family, and five other iamilies, set out from Louis- 
ville, in two flat-bottomed boats, for the Long Falls of 
Green River. The intention was to descend the Ohio 
river to the mouth of Green river, and ascend that river 
to the place of destination. At that time there were 
no settlements in Kentucky, within one hundred miles 
of the Long Falls of Green River (afterwards called 
Vienna.) The families were in one boat and their 
cattle in the other. When we Had descended the river 
Ohio about one hundred miles, and were near the mid- 
dle of It, gliding along very securely, as we thought, 
about ten o'clock of the night we heard a prodigious 
yelling, by Indians, some two or three miles below us 
on the northern shore. We had floated but a little 
distance &rther down the river, when we saw a num- 
ber of fires on that shore. The yelling still continued, 
and we concluded that they bad captured a boat, which 
had passed us about midnday, and were massacreing* 
their captives . Our two boats were lashed together, and 
the best practicable arrangements made for defending 
them. The men were distributed by my father to the 
best advantage, in case of an attack ; they were seTen 
in number, including myself. The boats were neared 
to the Kentucky shore, with as Kttle noise by the onrs 
as possible. We were afraid to approach too near the 
Kentucky shore, lest there might be Indians on that 
shore also. We had not yet reached their uppermost 
fire (their fires were extended alon^ the bank at inter* 
vals for half a mile or more,) and we entertained a 
faint hope that we might slip by unperceived. But 
they, discovered us when we had got about mid-way of 
their fires, and commanded ds t<ybome to. Vte were 
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silent, for my father had gireD strict orders that no one 
sboald utter any sound but that of his rifle ; and not 
that until the Indians should come within Dowder* 
burning distance. They united in a most terrinck veil, 
and rushed to their canoes, and pursued iis. We floatr 
ed on in silence — ^not an oar was. pulled. The)r ap- 
proached us within less than a hunored yards, with a 
seeming determination to board us. Just at this mo- 
ment my mother ruse from her seat, collected the axes, 
and placed one by the side of each man, where he 
stood with his gun, touchiiq^ him on the knee with the 
handle of the axe, as she l^ned it up by him against 
the side of the boat, to let him know it was there, and 
retired to her seat, retaiaing a hatchet for herself. 
The Indians continued horering on our rear, and 
yelling for near three miles, when, awed by the infer- 
ences wbich they drew from our silence, they relin- 
quished farther pursuit. None bat those who have had 
a practical acquaintance with Indian warfare, can form 
a just idea of the terrour which their hideous yelling 
is calculated to inspire. I was then about ten )rears 
old, and shall nerer forget the sensations of that night; 
nor eaa I ever cease to admire the fortitude and eom- 
posare' displayed by my mother on that oceasioo. We 
were saved, I have no doobt by the judicious system 
of condact and defenoe, wnicn my father baa pre- 
scribed to oar little band. We were seven men and 
thi«e boys^-^bot nine gmis in all. They were more 
than a hundred. My mother, in speaking of it after- 
wards, in her calm waj said, we had made a prom- 
dmUial escape, for which we ought to feel gratdul." 

Although iNit few years have elapsed since that night 
of deep and dismal emotion, the war^fises which blazed 
beneath the white limbs of the sycamore and gleamed 
upon the waters, have long since been superseded by 
the lights of the quiet and comfortable farm-house ; the 
gliding bark canoe has been banished by the impetaous 
steamer ; and the very shore on which the enemy raised 
their friffbtfui death yell has been washed away by the 
agitateo waters ! Nowhere in the annals of other na- 
tions, can we find such matchless contrasts between 
two periods but half a century apart. 

In the year 1780, three brothers set out from a wood- 
en fort, m which some families were intrenched, to 
hunt OQ Green river, in the state of Kentucky. They 
ascended the river in a canoe for several miles, when, 
finding no game, they determined on irctnioing home. 
The oldest brother left the canoe, that he might hunt 
on his way back. As the other two slowly floated 
down the stream, and were at a point called the little 
fklls, they discovered an Indian skulking towards them 
through the woods. He was on the same side of the 
river with their brother. After deliberating a moment, 
they decided on flight ; and applying their paddles with 
great industry soon reached the fort, but did not relate 
what they bad seen. In about an hour the brother ar- 
rired, and while ignorant of their discovery made the 
following statement : 

'^ That has happened tome to-day, which never hap- 
pened to me before. I had not met with any game, 
and became tired of walking, and lumed in towards the 
river, intending to meet my brothers at the little falls, 
and take a seat in the canoe; but when I got near to 
that point, my dog sat down and howled in a low and 
piteoos tone. I coaxed him, patted and flattered him 
to follow me, bnt he woald not ; and when I would ap- 
proach him, he would jump up joyously and run off 
from towards the river, and look at me and wag his 
tall, and seem eager to go on. After endeavouring, in 
vain, to get him to follow me, I eonclnded to follow him, 
and did so. He ran briskly before me, often looking 
back, as if to be sure that I was coming, and to hasten 
my* steps." 

The brother was then told, that at the very point 
where the faithful dog bod arrested bis march towards 
the eanoe, those who were in it had discovered an In- 
dian. All who heard the story, believed that he had 
been perceived by die animal, and recognised as the 



enemy of his master ; for as my respectable eorrespoi^ 
dent adds — 

'* The dog' .of the hunter was his companion and 
friend. They were much together, and mutually de- 
pendant upon and serviceable to each other. A hunter 
would much rather have lost his horse than his dog. 
The latter was the more useful animal to his master 
and- greatly more beloved by him." 

Nearly two years afterwards another incident occur- 
red at the same family fort, which displays the dangers 
which beset the emigrants of that period, and illustrates 
the magnanimity of the female character. 

About twenty young oersons, male and female, of 
the fort, bad united in a fiax-pnllinff, in one of the most 
distant fields. In the course of the forenoon two of 
their mothers made them a visit, and the younger took 
along her child, about eighteen months old. When 
the whole party were near the woods, one of the young 
women, who Imd climbed over the fence, was fired up- 
on by several Indians concealed in the bushes, who at 
the same time raised the usual war-whoop. She was 
wounded, but retreated, as did the whole party ; some 
running with her down the lane, whieh happened to 
open near that point, and others across the field. Th^ 
were hotly pursued by the enemy, who continued to 
yell and fire upon them. The older of the two moth** 
ers who had gone out, recollecting in her flkht, that 
the younger^ a small and feeble woman, was burdened 
with her child, turned back in the face of the enemy, 
they firing ana yelling hideously, took the child from 
its almost exhausted mother, and ran with it^ to the 
fort, a distance of three hundred yards. During the 
chase she was twice shot at with rifles, when the ene- 
my were so near that the powder burnt her, and one ar- 
row passed through Jier sleeve, but slie escaped unin- 
jured. The young woman, who was wounded, almost 
reached the place of safety when she sunk, and her 
pursuer, who had the hardihood to attempt to scalp her, 
was killed by a bullet from the fort. 

I shall not anticipate your future researches into our 
early history, by narrating other incidents; but com- 
mend the wnole subject to your keeping^ and hope to 
see you emnlata each other in its cultivation, i on 
will find it a rich and exhaustless field of facts and 
events, illustratiiig the emotions of fear and courage, 
patience and fortitude, joy and sorrow, hope, despair 
and revenge ; disclosing the resources of civilized man, 
when cut off from his brethren, destitute of the comforts 
of life, deficient in sustenance, and encompassed around 
with dangers, against which he must invent the means 
of defence or speedily perish; finally, exhibiting the 
comparative activity, hardihood, and cunning, o? two 
distinot races, the most opposite in manners, and cus- 
toms and arts, arrayed against each other,^ and^ with 
their respective weapons of death, contending for the 
possession of the same wilderness. 



NUGARA FALLS. 
[ Wrttten during a Thnnder Slons.] 
Nitgtra—NisttTm—Csrecring in its might, . 

The fieros and free Niagara ahal! be my theme to night, 
A glorious theme— a glorious home, Niagara are mme. 
HcaVn's fire is on thy flashing wave, its thunder blends 

The doads aw buralkig fearfullr, the rocks benoitb me qniTor. 
But thou, unscathed, art hurrying on for ever and for ever : 
Years touch thee not Niagara, thou art a changeless thuig— 
For still the same deep roamieloy the »lenm watera siog; 
Tlie great, the proud of other land^ the wiaeat and the beat. 
Must BMak and think oflUUc things, they have oot seen the 

They haw not seen the glorious Wui, nor ia the forwt dwelt, 
Whei9 nature's ever-proaent God, is moat intonaely i3bI t— 
There ia a chainleaS apirit here whose throne no eye can reach, 
Awakening thoughts |n human hearts, too deep for ntmisn 

apeccn* ■ « 

This is the shrine, at which the heart is tetorad to forget 
Itsformer joy, iia future hope, ita aorrow and regret,— 
For who that ever lingered here a ayigle hour or twain. 
Can think aa he hath thought, or be what he bslh been sgsdi. 
WhereV tha wandewrV tooiniaTroaaiKwhsie'ar hi^M may M. 
'Tis deeply written on his heart that hs hath been with thoe. 
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VHS TERMlfltS, OR WHITB ANTS. 
Of ihoBC very sniprisiog insectj naturalists describe 
fouTBpecies, the largest of which is the termes bel- 
ucoevs, or beluoerbnt TtiaHirE. 'fhe nests of these 
insects are laree handsome pyramids, t>>a or twelre 
feet and apnaras abore the surface of the earth, and 
aa many beneath iL The second species is named the 
rATAL TERmTG, the nests of which ^re likewise of 

aiaraidal form, bat neither so lofty not extensiTe i 
! fohuer. Ita raTsgea, however, are more fatal, and 
its panctures more pabrnl and dangeraas. The 
HTiNO TEBM[TE forms the third species, and constructs 
its nest in the form of a cylindrical turret, four feet 
. high, and one in diameter. 'The turret is covered whh 
a conical tool^ which projects some inches orer, and 
beyond the building, doubtless to pTCrent it from 
being injured bv the rain. The nEsmoriNO termite 
constitales the fourth species, and conStmcIs spherical 
oesis round the branch of a tree, which passes entirely 
ihroDgh them. 

The TERjiEB BCLUcoeus, according to Mr. Smeath' 
manj whose accoant has appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions, constructs works which surpass those of 
the bees, wasps, beaTera, end otber animab, as much 
■I least as those of the moat polished European nations 
axcel those of the least cultivated savages. Even 
with TCKard to man, his greatest works, the boasted 
pyramids, fall comparatively fat short, even in size 
alone, of the structures raised by these insects. The 
labourers among them employed in this aemce are not 
a quarter of an inch in length ; but the structures 
which they erect, rise, as has already been observed, 
to tbe height of ten or twelve feet and upwards above 
the surface of the earth. Supposing the height of a 
man to be six feet, tliii author calculates, that the 
buililinga of these insects may be considered, relative- 
ly to their size, and that of a man, as being raised to 
nearly fire times the height of the greatest of the 
Egyptian pyramids j that is, corresponding with con- 
■Joeiabiy more than half a mile. It may be added, 
that, with respect to tbe interiour con struct ion, aod 
the various members and dispositions of the parts of 
tbe botldings, they appear greatly to exceed that, or 
any other work of hunwn construction. 

The most striking parts of these simctures are. the 
royal apartments, the nurseries, magazines of provi- 
sioiM, arehetl charabera aad galleries, with their various 
com mu nice lions ; the ranges of the gotbic'shaped 
arches, projected, and not formed by mere excavation, 
•ome of which are two or three feel high, but tvhich 
diminish rapidtv, like the arches of aish-s in petspcc- 
tivea; the ' varloos roads, sloping Htnircaies, and 
hridoes, eoBsUting of one vast arch, and constructed 
M •■srwn the distaaFce l>«t«a«n tbe several parts «f 



tbe building, which wouM o^kenme ccNUunicats 
only by winding poasnges. In tbe ^at«, a ■ceiim i« 
given of one of these sarprbing DKMnda or ant bill* ; 
and likewise the section of a |iyraiBid MinnaaMMl bf 
its conical roof. In some parts near Elcnefal, Um 
number, magnitude, and okMsaaa of tkeae atnietaiu, 
make tbem appear like the viUagea at Um nalivM. 

The economy of these iodoatrioaa u»e«ia. is ogvally 
curiouB with toe plan aod airangement of tbe inlerioat 
of i)wir buildings. Tkare ate wt» dialmet larin or 
orders among iMm, etmatituting a well lagnbted coot* 
mnnity. Thew ai«, first, the labourers, or working 
insects ; next, the aoMtera, or fighting onar, who ab- 
stain from all labour, and an atwut twice as long- «■ 
the former, and e<;^l in bulk to about fihaen of than ; 
and, lastly, the winged, or ^rfecl iosecta, which may 
be styled the imbiHty or gniry, of the state; for l^y 
neither labour nor fight, being scarcely caDahle eren ot 
self defence: These alone are capable of eein^ elected 
kingf or queeru; and it has been so ordained hf 
nature, that they emigrate within a few weeks aAer 
they are elevated to this slate, and either establiah 
new kingdoms or perish in the aptee o£ oaa or two 

The first order, the working insects, are most nnrn^ 
roaa, being' in tbe proportion of one hundred to one ot 
the soldiera. In this state tliey are aboDi a qnarter of 
an inch long, aod twenty-five of them weigh aboat a 
grain, so that they are not ao luge aa some of tbe ants 
of Europe. 

The seoond order, or soldiers, have a very dtferent 
form from the labourers, and ha;ra been by aome au- 
thors supposed to be tne malea, and the fomier the 
neutres ; bat thev ate, in reality, the same insect* «• 
the foregoing, only that they have nodergonea cbanga 
of form, and approached one degree neanr to the per 
feci stale. 

The third order, or the insect in ite perfect state, 
varies its form alill more than ever, difierias in arery 
essential part from the labourers aad soldien; be- 
sides which, it is now furnished with four fipe^ iaim 
brownish, tnnajiatent wings, with whidi it i^al ua 
'' — of emigration, to wing ita way in searthaf a naw 
tment. The differeuee is, indeed, ao great, diat 
these perfect insects have not, until recently, been sop- 
posed to belong to the same commanity with the others, 
and are not to be discovered in tfaa nest until iost 
before the commencement of the rainy lenaom nlien 
they undei^o ihe last cbang^ which la preparative to 
The formation of new eoi^e*. They are efoal in 
bulk to two soldiers and about thirty laboutera ; and, 
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t hmni, ikat wueelf a pair oT ibe many 

^ . of tfau uaha{^ nee, fiod a plao« of urely, to 

11)161 Ike firat law or oature, and ia; ibe fouodBiiuD of 
a new commnnitjr. Id Ihii ilale many Tall inlo the 
nei^bbonriajif mten, and are eaten with BTJditT by the 
Aftioana, who roast tbara In Ihe manner or cones, aod 
l»4 tkem 4dkau, nouriahiDE, and whole««me. 

The few fortauale pain who BUrviTe this aDogel 
massacre and deatruciion, being casually found by 
aome of the labourerSj who are consiaaity running 
Mhent on tb« mnfaee or tb* ^nniDd, are elected kings 
tmi qpMBM id mm etatat. Tfaoae who are not ao 
alacted and prcterred, eertalol; perish, aad moat pcob- 
abljr in the course of ibe fbllowing dav. By these in- 
dustrioDs creatures the kins: and queen elect are Imme- 
diaielr_ proteetMl from their ittnuroerable enemies, by 
•■clMiiig them in ■ eftamfaar of elsy, wliare the pnip- 
•fKliOB of the MaeiM Kwa eommeiieaa. Their vol- 
untary subjects tnen busy themselTes in constiucling 
wooden nUTseries, or spartmenis solely composed of 
wooden ma letian, seemingly joined tDt;ether with 
nma; Imo theaa they afterwards carry &« egg* pif>- 
doced bv Ibe qptm, laigiif ihfan a* fast •■ i£ey ema 
obtain them (torn Iter. Plauiible reasons are giTSD by 
Mr. Smeathmao for the belief he eotertalas, ^at ibey 
here form k kind of garden for the cutiiTatioo of a 
species oTtbicnMcapteal'mMhroom; and in th» belief 
heiaaapportedbyAlr.OawK in bis einy on the Baal- 
Indian termite*, oy whom alio this is coi^ieclured to 
be the food of the young insects. Dut perhaps the 
most wonderfbl, at the same time beat authenticated, 
part of the history of these curious insects, is that 
wbiek Kittles to tha queen, or mother of the Meunn- 
nitv in her pregnaaey. 

_ After impr^nation. a rery exiiaordinary change bo- 
gins to tidke place in her person, or rather in her abdo- 
men only. It giadoally ineieaaes in bofk, and at 
length becomes of sneh sn eaaemoos dtte as to exceed 
the bulk of the ml of her body ISOO or 2000 limes. 
She becomes 1000 times heavier than her consort, and 
exceeds 20,000 or 30,000 limes the bulk of one of the 
labourers. In this slate 80,000 eggs (for they have 
been counted) ate protruded in twentT-foor hours. 
They ate instaatly uken frtan ber body by the aUesd- 
anU^ a sufficient number of whom are conitanily in 
wailmg in the royal chambers, and adjacent galleries, 
anil carried to the nurseries, which ate sometimes fonr 
or Are feet distant in a siraigfal line. Here, afler they 
an hMefcad, the young an attended and provided with 
every thing necessary, until Ihey an able to shift for 
themselTes, and take their share in the labours of the 
commonity. 

Many curious and striking particulars are related of 
thecal devttstationa commuted by this powerfbl eon- 
miinily, wUtk coMUact r«od», or raiber toremi way^ 



all directions from ibe neat, and leading 
' " ■ •"■ ^5 

iprobably conjuarbal- 
anced by the good producea by them, in mickly des- 



the mischiefs they commit are very grant, such is tLa 
economy of natore, that Ibey arepn)babr~ ~ 



the fboeof ibe earth. Socb is ibeir alacrity and des- 
patch in this office, that Ibe total deatnielion ef d*- 
seried towns is accompliabed in two or three years, 
and their space filled by a thick wood, oot the least 
vestige of a hoosa istnaioing. 

Ai Bombay, Ur. Foihes observes in his memoirs, 
[hey are so numerous and deetraetive that it is diffi- 
cult to gaard against their deptedaliona : in a few 
hours they will demolish a luge chest of books, papers.' 
silk, or clothes, perforuing them with a tbousana 
holes: Ihe inhabitants dare not leave a box on the 
StooT without placing tt on glass boiites, which, if kept 
free from dust, they cannot ascend: this is trifling, 
when cotnpared with the serton* mischief they aoma- 
tiDKs occasion, peaetmiing the beams of a honse, or 
destroying the timbers in a ship. 



tempered with a mobture from ihcir body, which ren- 
ders the covert-WQy as hard a* burnt clay, and eflect- 
nally conceals them in their insidious empIoymenL 
Mr. Forbes, on bis departure from his residence at 
Anjengo, to psss a few weeks at a couoiry-retircnieut, 
locked Dp a room containing books, drawings, and a 
few ralnablea ; a* he took the key with him, the ser- 
vant could not enter to clean the furniture ; the walls 
of the room were while-washed, aod adorned with 
print* and drawings, in English frames and glasses : 
returning home in the eveniog, and taking a cursory 
view olbis coitsge by candle light, be found every 
thing apparently It) the same order as be left it; but 
on a nearer inspection tbe next meming, he observed 
a nnmber of advanced works, in various directions, to- 
wards hia pictures ; the glasses appeared to be uncom- 
mooly dull, and the frames covered with dust : on 
attempting lo wipe it oS, he was astonished to find the 
glasses fixed to the wall, not suspended in frames as 
he left then), but completely surrounded by an tncras- 
tation cemented by the white ants, who lud actually 
eater, up the deal frames and faaek-boards, and the 
greater part of ibc ftpet, and left tbe glasees upheld 
by tbe incrustatfon, or covered-way, which they^ had 
formed daring their depredation. From the flat Dutch 
bottles, on which the drawers and boxes were placed, 
not having been wiped during his absence, the ant* bnd 
ascended the bottles by means of the dust, anien 
ibroi^b the bottom of n cbesi, and made come pngicai 
in porfgrating the books and linen. 
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The different faoclioDS of tlie labourers and gcldiers, 
or the civil and military establishments, in a commu- 
nity of white ants, are illustrated by Mr. Smeathman 
in an attempt to evamine their nest or city. On 
making a breach in any part of this structure with a 
hoe or pickaxe, a soldier immediately appears, and 
walks about the breach, as if to see whether the enemy 
is gone, or to examine whence the attack proceeds. 
In a short time he is followed by two or three others, 
and soon afterwards by a numerous body, who rush 
out as fast as the breach will permit them, their num- 
bers increasing as long as any one continues to batter 
tbe building. During this time they are in the most 
violent bustle and agitation ; some being employed in 
beating with their forceps upon the building, so as to 
make a noise which may be heard at three or four feet 
distance. On ceasing to disturb them the soldiers re- 
tire, and are succeeded by the labourers, who hasten 
in various directions towards the breach, each with a 
burden of mortar in his mouih ready tempered. 
Though there are millions of them, they never stop or 
embarrasts each other; and a wall gradually arises to 
fill up the chasm. A soldier attends every 600 or 
1000 of the labourers, seemingly as a director of the 
works ; for he never touches the mortar, either to lift 
or to carry it. One in particular places himself close 
to the wall under repair, and frequently makes the 
above-mentioned noise, which is constantly answered 
by a l:niJ hiss from all the labourers within the dome: 
and at every such signal, they evidently redouble their 
ptee. and work «a fast acain. 

The work being completed, a renewal of the attack 
constantly produces the same effects. The soldiers 
again rusn out, and then retreat, and are followed by 
the labourera loaded with mortar, and as active and 
as diligent as before. Thus the pleasure of seeing 
them come out to fight or work alternately, M. Smeath- 
man observes, may be obtained aia often as cariosity 
excites, or time permits; and it will certainly be found 
that the one. order never attempts to fight, nor the 
other to work, let the emergency be ever so great. 
The obstinacy of the soldiers is remarkable : they 
fight to the very last, disputing every inch of ffrooad 
so well as often to drive away the negroes, who are 
without shoes, and make white people bleed plentifully 
through their stockings. 

Such is the strength of the buildings erected by 
these pony insects, that when they have been raised to 
little more than half their height, it is the constant 
practice of the African wild bulls to stand as eentinels 
upon them, while the rest of the herd are rutninating 
below. When at their full height of ten or twelve 
feet, they are used by Europeans as look-out stations 
whence they can see over the grass, which in Africa is 
on an averaige of the height of -thirteen feet. Four or 
five persons may stand on the top of one of these 
buildings to look our for a vessel the approach of which 
is expected. 



CHYMISTRY. 



In introducing Chymistry to our readers, we are add- 
ing another important department in extension of our 
original plan of furnishing a ^regular system of general 
knowledge,' — and we intend to show that if the science 
of Chymistry is generally the least understood, it is by 
BO means the least important. On the contrary it may 
be shown, that, as a branch of general philosophy, as a 
•chodl for the chymical arts, and for many of those of 
domettick economy, as an important auxiliary to tbe 
profession of medieint and to pharmacy, and as being 
connected more or less with all the various departments 
of human ait and pursuit, by that eommime vinetdum 



which upholds all knowledge— Chymistry may be i«. 
garded as interesting and important, and as extensive in 
its bearings and benefits, as any of the sciences. In 
accordance with these views it is ardently cultivated 
in every enlightened country. 

With its sister sciences natural philosophy and natural 
history, it is assiduously and advantageously cultivated 
in almost every university and medical school; in 
colleges and academies ; in voluntary associations ; in 
Lyceums and Atheneums ; in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and every where it is sustained in popular 
courses of lectures. It would be disreputable to any 
individual who claims to have a liberal education to be 
imacquainted with the leading principles of Chymistry. 
But although the enligt^tened and liberal generaUy are 
found pursuing the study, yet it 'is too often Apposed 
to imply a difficult and abstruse pursuit, and the neces- 
sity of a provision of scarce materials and expensive 
apparatus; and to be adapted only to those w4o have 
it in their power to devote themselves entirely to th^ 
subject : but we are of opinion that the general prin- 
ciples of the science may be learnt from operations 
which are constantly going on anxmd us, or which wia 
can command at pleasure ; and with wbicih it woold 
highly benefit every one, whatever his station in life, 
to become acquainted. That so many persons, not 
uninformed in other respects, should remain heedless 
and ignorant of the eonstitution of those cMnmoneM 
forms of matter amongst which theii* lot is cast, and 
upon which their existence depends, shows an indiffer- 
ence to things of the highest interest, which is imtional, 
and can be aeoounted for only by aome defect io the 
common systems of education. Nunabera there are, fer 
above the lower classes^ who still consider the elements 
of all things as consisting of Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water; an errour which claatical leaning, no less than 
the expressiont of common padmoe, eeadctopefpetoate. 
Let us hope that the days are at hand, if not already 
arrived, in which the acquirement of such fundamental 
knowledge will be looked Hpop as at least equally ne- 
cessary with the study of languages, and the cohivation 
of taste and imagination.' 

The science of Chymistry is exceedingly extensive. 
All the forms of matter existing upon this «irth are 
capable of being submitted to chymical examination; 
but this class of investigations carries us even ' eyond 
the confines of this globe, and embraces the interesting 
subjects of light, heat and electricity. The sul^ect is 
susceptible of numerous subdiviaioms, which might be 
extensively treated on separately ; as Heat, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Thermometers, Animal and Vegetable 
Chymistry, Crystallography, Chymical Analysis, Me- 
talluigy, Electro-Chymistry, Gaseous Chymistiy, dtc. 
dbc. We shall confine ourselves to giving a faithful de- 
scription of the phenomena of nature which it is the office 
of Chymistry to consider, and generally to presenting 
those more useful portions of the science which may 
seem to be of practical benefit to all who' maf feel 
disposed to give their attention to the subject. 

In ancient times, every thing relating to natural 
bodies was included under Pbtbicks, and thb tenn 
therefore, composed Natpval Hutqet, Natcbal 
FaiLo«oi»BT, and CHTNivrav. Since tha time of Bacon 
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sad Newton, however, tHe external appeaiances of 
natural bodies have been comprised under Natural 
Histat7, and tkeir analyses and composition are assign- 
ed to Ghymistry. Natnral Philosophy occupies itself 
with all that is not included in the other two great 
divisions of Natural science ; as the mechanical laws 
of bodies, the physical laws of light, heat, magnetbin 
«nd elsetricity, the phenomenn of attraetion and repnl- 
sion, the laws and relations of the heavenly bodies, fte. 

Natural History distinguishes the characters of all 
DAtural bodies, and is subdivided into Zoology, Miner- 
alogy, Qe<dogy, and Botany. Zoology comprehends 
ornithology, ichthyology, herpetology, entomology, 
conchology, &c. When we go as far as Natural 
Philosophy, and Natural History reach, then we arrive 
at the point where the investigations of Chymistry 
commence. Thns we perceive that Natural History 
Natwral Philosophy, and (^ynUstry axe all necessary 
to complete the scientifiok history of any thing. 

Natural JSfiHary ezplaina the external appearance 

Natural Phikmophy the meehanical properties $ 

Chymigtry the constitution. 

We are now prepared to define the science. Chym- 
istry may be defined the science which investigates 
die intimate nature of bodies and their mutual action 
on each other. Some define it, the science which 
ueats of the combination and decomposition of bodies 
and of the properties .^hich they acquire by such 
changes. As ehyjnists are much confined in their 
operations to heat and mixture, the science has fre- 
quently been termed " the science of heat and mix- 
ture.'' Others define it the science, the object of which 
18 to examine the relations that afl^ty establishes 
between bodies, ascertain with precision the nature 
and constitution of the compounds it {Hroduces, and de- 
termine the laws by which its action b regulated. 
Others term it that science which investigates the 
composition j>f all bodies, and the laws by which it is 
governed. The last is the modem definition, and is 
perhaps as correct and proper as any, inasmuch as the 
word chymistry is of Arabic origin, in which language 
it* signifies " the knowledge of the composition of 
bodies." • 

Although the science of chymistry, considered as a 
collection of elementary truths derived from the study 
of fiicts, can scarcely be zefened to a period much 
beyond the commencement of the last century, whose 
principal triumphs have been achieved since the mid«* 
die of that period, yet some knowledge of the chymical 
arts seems to be coeval with the earliest stages of hu- 
man society. Many facts were discovered and accu- 
mttllled, in the pmctice of the arts, and in domestick 
economy in the early ages, but it was reserved to the 
period just mentioned to establish the general truths of 
the acieace, by inductive reasoning vpon the phenom- 
ena. During the middle ages the world was involved 
in the delusions of alchymy. That study then called 
chymistry, was obscure and mvsterious; and those 
misg^nided philosophers who dignified themselves with 
the name of akbymists, pursued their occult processes 
in cells and caverns, remote from the light of heaven, 

and wasted their days and nights, th^ talents and 
VouU. U . 



their fortunes in the vain pursuit of three great oljecta, 
1. The Philosot)her's stone, an imaginary substance, 
ndiich they supposed possessed the power of coavctt- 
ing the baser metals into gold and stiver. 8. Tbo 
Grand Catholicon, or universal remedy, which was to 
remove every disease ; to avert death and confer teiTe»>< 
trial immortality upon man. 3. The Afeahesl^ or 
universal solvent, an imaginary liquid which it was 
supposed would dissolve all other substances, and 
which nothing could resist. The pursuit of these 
three grand objects, which occupied the chymists of 
the dark ages, were equally fruitless and cUmefical. 
Their doctrine of transmutation, however, was founded, 
on a theory as plausible as many of our own at the pre- 
sent day. They considered that a perfect metal con- 
sisted of gmcAEstjocr and sulpkurs these when pure, 
formed gold. That all other metals contained a qpMUK 
tity of dross, which prevented 'the particles of these, 
two substances from uniting. IQ therefore, this dross 
could be expelled from the other metals, gold would 
be the result They believed that nature favoured this 
operation. Thus Friar Baoon^ in his Mirror of Al- 
chymy, says, " I must tell you that nature alwaies in- 
tendeth and striueth to the perfection of gold, but 
many accidents coming between, change the mettalls,''. 
Ac. It is not our design, however, to trace the progress 
of chymistry from age to age, nor to unfold the delu- 
sions of alchymy. Since the days of the alchymists. 
chymistry has undergone a total revolution ; emerging 
from mystification and obscurity it has become a regu- 
lar and beautiful science, highly subservient to the arts. 
In laying the foundations of the modem science, how- 
ever, many valuable facts have been dravm horn the 
discoveries of the alchymist, and employed with very 
essential advantage. 

Chymistry is distinguished as ttn art^ or a collection 
of facts, from chymistry as a science : the former is • 
empirical, the latter is guided by established principles, 
and they are now, in numerous ^instances, happily 
united, in the hands of both practical and scientifick 
men. The chymical arts are numerous; glass and 
soap making^ pottery^ metallur^ and dying are 
among the chymical arts ; so we may mention vinous 
fermentation, bread making, tanning, ink-making and 
burning* lime, ftc. The philosophical chymist investi- 
gates the principles of the chymical arts. 

Ask eight persons out of ten how many elements 
there are, and they will answer you, fimr^ viz : earthy 
air ^ fire and ^aier. Before we show how this uni« 
versally received doctrine is erroneous, we will define 
what is considered an element. An element is anwnr 
decomposable body^i is therefore simple, or in other 
words not reducible to any other form of existence. 
WateVj simple as it seems, contains two elementary 
substances, or constituent parts, whose properties are 
entirely different from its own and from each other. 
Fire contains light as well as heat Air is not sim- 
ple, but contains essentially two principles, oxygen and 
nitrogen. Earthy so far from being simple, is com- 
posed of nine or ten elements. In fact we cannot 
say that we are certainly in possession of any one 
element ; those which are called real elemenSSy being 
distinguished as roch, only in relation to the present 
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state of our kDOwledge. We call those simple bodies • 
yrhleh we eannot as yet exhibit in any simpler ibon. ^ 
But earth, air, fire and water having been analyzed, we 
ara now certain of haying at the present time, instead 
of >bt0* elements, upwards of ^y, nearly four fifths 
of wUch are metals ; the remainder are chiefly com- 
bttstiblea or supporters of combustion. 
We have of simple bodies - 

1. Meuls, about 40. 

2. Combustibles not metallick, 7. 

3. Principles or supporters of combustion 2 or 3. 

4. One body, or possibly two* of an undetermined 
eharacter: in all 50 or 51. 

5. Imponderable bodies, light, heat electricity, 
magnetism dte. 

To display further the objeeu of chemistry, the ten- 
dency of its study and the matters it intestigates, per- 
haps we cannot do better by way of introduction than 
to present the following extract from Turner. 

** Material substances are endowed with two kinds of 
properties, physical and chymical ; and the study o€ 
the phenomena occasioned by them has ffiven rise to 
two correaponding branches of knowledge, Natural 
PkUoBophy^ tLTkd GhymUtry, 

The physical properties are either general or second- 
ary. Toe general are so called because they are common 
to all bodies ; the secondary, from being obserrable in 
some substances only. Among the general may be 
enumerated extension^ impenetrability, mobility, ex- 
treme divisibility, gravitation, porosity, and indestruc- 
tibility. 

Extenmon is the property of occupying a certain por- 
tion of space. A substance is said to be extended 
when it possesses length, breadth, and thickness. By 
impenetrability is meant that no two portions of mat- 
ter can occupy the same space at the same moment. 
Every thing that possesses extension and impenetra- 
bility is matter. 

Butler, though susceptible of motion, has no power 
either to move itself, or arrest its progress when an 
impulse is once communicated to it. This indifference 
to rest or motion has been expressed bv the term vie tn- 
ertia, as if it depended on some specinck force resident 
in matter ; but it may with greater propriety be regarded 
aa a negative character, in consequence of which, 
matter is wholly given tip to the operation of the various 
forces which are constantly acting upon it. 

Biatter is divisible to an extreme degree of minute- 
aesft. A min of gold may be so extended by hammedng 
ihat It will cover 50 s<|uare inches of surface, and con-' 
tain two millions of visible points ; and yet the gold 
which coven the silver wire, used in making gold 
lace, is spread over a surface twelve times as great. 
(Nicholson's Introduction to Natural Philosophy^, 
r6L i.) A grain of iron, dissolved in nitro-mnnatic 
•Old, and mixed with 3137 pints of water, will be 
diffused through the whole mass, and by means of the 
ferrocyanate of potassa, which strikes a uniform blue 
tint, some portion of iron may be detected in every 
part of the liquid. This experiment proves the grain 
of iron lo have been divided into rather more than 24 
mUlione of naxts ; and if the same quantity of iron 
were still furtner diluted, its diffusion through the whole 
liquid might be proved by concentrating any portion of 
it oy evaporation, and detecting the metal by its appro- 
priatt tests. • 

A keen controversy existed at one time concerning 
the divisibility of matter ; some philosophers affirming 
it to be infinitely divisible, while others maintained an 
opposite opinion. Owing to the imperfection of our 
senses the question cannot be deteimined by direct ex- 

•Psrfaaps Silicon ancl Bromine. BiHiman. \ 



periraeat, because matter certainly continues to be 
divisible long after it has ceisised to be an object of 
sense. The decision^ if effected at all, can only be 
accomiAisfaed by indirect means. In fiivoar or the 
former view it was urged, that to whatever degrea 
matter is divided, it may still be conceived, in poaseas- 
in^ extension, to be divisible into two parts; and the 
minuteness to which matter may actually be reduced, 
gave additional weight to this argument* Plausible^ 
however, as this mode of veasoaing may appear. Hie 
opposite opinion is daily becoming more geneiaL It 
is now commonly believed that matter consists of ulti- 
mate particles or molecules, which are thought to be 
indivisible ;- and according to this belief have received 
the appellation of atoms, (From the piivattve « and 
Ttfiim J cut.) The argumenu addticed in favour of this 
opinion are derived from certain astronomical phenom- 
ena, from the laws of chymical union, and the rela- 
tions which have been observed to exist between the 
composition and form of crystallized bodies. These 
subjects will be considered in their proper place ; but 
I may observe here, in order to show the nature of the 
argument, that the supposed existence of atoms ac- 
counts for numerous facts, which do not admit of a 
satisfactoiy exjftlanation on any other principle. 

All bodies descend in straight lines towards the 
centre of the earth when leA at liberty at a distance 
from its surface. The power which produces this 
effect is termed gravity, the attraction of gravitation, 
or terrestrial attraction ; and the force required to sep- 
arate a body from the surface of th^ earth, or prevent 
it from descending towards it, is called its weight Ev* 
ery particle of matter is eoually affected by gravity ; 
and therefore the weight oi^ any body will oe propor- 
tionate to the number of ponderable particles whick it 
contains. 

The minute particles of which bodies . clMiaist ate 
disposed in sucn a manner as to leave certain inter- 
vals or spaces between them, and this arrangement 
is called porosity. These interstices can sometimes 
be seen by the naked eye, and frequently by th^ aid of 
glasses. But were they wholly invisible, it wooM still 
be certain that they exist All substances, even the 
most compact, may be diminished in bulk either by 
mechanical force or a reduction of temperature. IC 
hence follows that their particles must touch each 
other at a very few points only, if at all ; for if their con- 
tact was so perfect as to leave no interstitial spaces, 
then would it be impossible to diminish tbedimensioiia 
of a body, because matter is incompressible and can- 
not yiela. When therefore a body expands, the dis- 
tance between its particles is increased; and, con- 
versely, when it contracts or diminishes in sixe, ita 
particles approach each other. • 

By indeetructibility is meant, that, according to the 
present laws of nature, matter never ceases to exisr. 
This statement seems at first view contrary to h^u 
Water and volatile substances are dissipated by heat, 
and lost; coab and wood are consumed in Uie fire, 
and disappear. But in these and all similar phenom- 
ena not a particle of inatter is annihilated. The appa- 
rent destruction is owing merely to a chanj^ of rorm 
or composition ; for the same material particles, Mer 
having undergone any number of such changes, majr 
still be proTed to possess the characteristick prapMies 
of matter. 

The eecandarv properties of matter are opacity, 
transparency, softness, hardness, elasticity, colour, 
density, solidity, fluidity, and the like. The eonditioB 
of bodies with respect to several of these properties 
seems dependant on the operation of two opposite 
forces—cohesion and repulsion. To understand how 
the particles of a body can attach themselves to one 
another and form a whole, we must suppose them en- 
dowed with a power of reciprocal attraction. Thia 
force is called cohesion, cohesive attnetion^ or |he at- 
traction of aggregation, in order to distinguish it from 
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tHTNtrial ■itnctioD. ChvTitf U exerted between dif- 
fereat masses of matter^ and acts M Mniible and 
frequeailf at rery great distaacei ; while coheaion ex- 
eni i|p ioSoence oaij at inseDBJUe aDdiofiDJIelf small 
diaiaocea. It enables aimilar molecDlei to enhere, and 
tenda to keep ikem in ifau eondilion. It is beat exem- 
plified bf tbe resistance whicfa a hatd body, ai iron ta 
marble, aSbrdi to beiog broken by an eileraal Toree. 

The teodenev of eubetion is manLTesllr lo bring the 
ultimate partieles of bodies into immediate coniact; 
•■d such woald b« tbe re««h, were it not counteracted 
bjr an opposing force, a principal of repulsion, whielt 
prereota their approsimatioo. It ia a general opiaioD 
among pbiloso|>hers, supported by Tery strong facts, 
that this repalsion is owing to the agency of c::ilorick, 
which is aomebow ai(«(4i^ to the eleroemary mole- 
cules of matter, causing theoi to r«pel one another. 
Material substancea are therefore subject to the action 
of two contrary and antagoniiing forces^ one tending 
to separate their particles, the other to bring them into 
close^ proximity. Tbe fonn of bodies, as to solidity 
and fluidity, is daicrmined by the relatiTe intensity of 
these powers. Cohesion predominate* in solids, in 
consequence of which their particles are prevented 
from moring freely on one another. The particles of 
a fluid, on the contrary, are far less influenced by eo- 
hesioa, being free to moTe on each other without fiielion. 
Fluids are of two kinds, elaatiek fluids or aerilorm 
substances, and inelaaiick fluids or liquids. Cohesion 
■eeiOE wholly wanting in the former; they yield readily 
lo compression, and expand when tbe pressure a 
is removed ; indeed, tbe space they oecupy is solely de- 
tsnnmed by the foret which compresses thent. The 
lallet, on the contrary, do not yield perceptiUy lo ordi- 
nary degrees of comptession, nor does an an>teciable 
dilatation ensue from the renioval of pressure, tbe ten- 
dency of repulsion being counlerbalanced in them by 
eobesion. 

Hattar is subject to aavtker kind of attroclion difl^ 
eot Aom those yet meniioocd, termed ebymieai atOar- 
lion or affioity. Like i^oliesion it acts only at insensible 
distances, and thus differs entirely from gravilv. It is 
distingtiished (rmn cohesion by being exerted netween 
dssaimilar particles only, while the atiiBction of cohe- 
sion unites similar particles. Thus, a piece of marble 
ia an aggregate of smaller portions of marble attached 
to one another by cohesion, and the parts so attached 
are called integrant particles ; each of which, bowerer 
minute, is as perfect marble as the mass itself. Bnl 
the inlegfant paRtcles coasist of two sabataocea, lime 
■nd cnthottickacid, which are different from one ajioiher 
as well as from marble, and are tioiied by ehymical 
attraction. They are the component or constituent 
parts of marble. The inlegrant partieles of a body 
are iberefbre aggregated togethw by coheaioa ; tu 
component part* are nailed by affinity. 

The ehymical properties of bodies are owing to 
alEnity, aad every chemical pbenomenon is produced 
by the operalion of this principle. Thoarh it extends 
its influence orer all snbaiinces, yet it aflecls them in 
rery different degrees, and is sabject to peculiar taod- 
iflcatiooa. Of three bodies, A, B, and C, it is often found 
that B and C evince no affinity fur one another, and 
therefore do not combine; that A, on the contrary, has 
nn affinity for B and C, and can enter into a separate 
cuad>iMition with each of them; bnt thai A has a 
greater aibnclioa foe C than for B, to that if we bring 
C in coniact with a compound of A and B, A wiU 
quit B and unite by preference with C. The union of 
two Buhsianees is- called combination; and its result 
is tbe formation of a new body endowed with proper- 
ties peculiar to itself, and dinerent from those of its 
ca&ititoEnia. The change is frequently attended by 
the destmciioii of a previously existing compound, and 
in that esse decomposition is said (o be eflected. 

The operation of ehymical ntraetioit, as thus ez- 
plnined, Db*iously by* opn a wide uid interesiiag 



fleld at inquiry. One mwi study, for example, ths 
affinity eiisiiog between ii^teai subsiance* ; an at- 
tempt' may be made to discover the proportion in which 
they unite ;. and finally, aAer collecting and arranging 
an extensive series ot insufated facts, general conclu- 
sions may be deduced ftom tfaem. Hence chymisiry 
may be ^Gned the science, the object of which is to 
examine tbe relations that affinity establishes between 
bodies, ascertain with precision the nature and eonsti- 
luiion of the compounds it produces, and determine 
the laws by which its action is regnlated. 

Material substance* are divided by the chymist inta 
simple and compound. He regards ihoae bodies aa 
compound which can be resolved into two or mon 
parts, and those as simple or elementary, which con- 
tain but one kind of ponderable matter. The onmbet 
of the lalleramauDis only to fifty-three; and of these, all 
the bodies in the earth, as lar a* our knowledge ex- 
tends, are composed. The list, a few years ago, wai 
somewhat different from what it is at present ; lor the 
acquisition of improved methods of nnalyaii has ena- 
hM cbymists to demonstrate that some substances, 
which were once supposed to be simple, are in reality 
eompoud ; and it is probable that the same will here- 
after be proved of some of those, which are at present 
rcKaidenas armpfe. ^ 

The compositran of a body may b^ determined in 
two way*, aaalyiically or tynthatteallv. By the flrat 
method^ tbe elementa of a cocapoana are sepwated 
from one anoihei, as when water is resolved oy the 
agency of galvanism into oxygen and hydrogen; by 
tbe second, they are made to combine, as when oxygen 
■nd hydrogen unite hy the eleetricfc apatk. and general* 
a portion of water. Kach of these Uads of piMf b 
satisfactory ; bnt when ibey aie coigoined, — when we 
fint resolve a particle of water into its elemenu. and 
theU reproduce it by earning them to anile, the erideiice 
i* qnite iiresislible. 
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Jditt Oaspar Spnrzhetm* was bom at the village of 
Longviek, near Treves, in the dominions oTPmssia, on 
iheSlstofDecember, 1776. His parent* enltirated a 
(arm of tbe Abbey SL Murnntn De TVeves, and tkay 
educated him at ihe university of that city, nejr 
were desirous that he should enter the church; bat 
when the French invaded Germany either from iKcea- 
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sity or a natural predispoBition, he weot, at the age of 
twenty-three to study medicine at Vienna. There he 
found Dr. Grail, and after a short study, zealously em^ 
hraced his new doctrines of Phrenology. He seemed to 
have associated himself intimately with Dr. Qall in the 
novel pursuit ; and we find him, after having completed 
his medical studies, leaving Vienna in^ 1805 with his 
distinguished friend, to travel and pursue in common 
with him, his researches into the anatomy and physiolo- 
gy of the nervous system. 

Their dootrtne assumed three things : 

First, The dependance of mind upon the brain. 

Second, That mmd is made up of faculties that are 
independent of each other. 

Third, That each of these faculties are manifested 
by distinct developements of brain, or that "particular 
mental powers are indicated by particular configurations 
of the bead." We cannot here present the reasonings 
and investigations upon which the foundations of their 
doctrines were superinduced. Bat they brought to the 
task profound and indefatigable research, a tb6rough 
acquaintance with the anatomy and physiology of the 
human systemi^ and extraordinary attainments in 
metaphysicks. They studied man in all circumstances 
and conditions, and in relation to their science, traced 
particular effects to their causes ; and suffered no eccen- 
tricity nor lemarinble individual peculiarity to escape 
their notice. With ample opportunities, they applied 
themselves with persevering industry to the accumu- 
lation of facts and the investigation of truths which 
inevitably lead them on with almost certain prospects 
of ultimate triumph. They met with opposition, but 
that opposition in many instances arose from predeter- 
minations and prejudices, which seemed not unfre- 
quently to vanish, when the subject was investigated 
with candour. Qall and Spurzheim's anatomicid de- 
monstrations were sought with avidity every where, 
and listened to by the numerous adherents which they 
every where found, with admiration and applause. 
On the 6th of March 1805, they went to Berlin, and 
subsequently visited Paris and the principal cities of 
the Continent Th ey were constantly with each other, 
and, from 1804 to 1813, all their researches were eon- 
ducted together. ' In the whole of our travels,' says 
Spuizheim, 'we have been well received, and the 
second coune was always more fiilly attended than the 
firat.' 

The firat course of publick lectures was delivered in 
Paris by Dr. Gall assisted by Spuraheim, in November 
1807. They excited uncommon enthusiasm in Paris ; 
and with the exception of the French Institule who 
did not sefm to receive very favourably a memoir upon 
the anatomy of the brain presented^ by them, their 
doctrines were universally sought with avidity. 

A work entitled, ' The Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Nervous System in general, and of the Brain in 
particular ) with observations on the possibility of 
ascertaining the several intellectual and moral disposi- 
tions of Man and Animals^ by the configuration of their 
Heads ; four volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 100 
plates,' was commenced by €}aU and Spurzheim in 
1809, and was continued by them, jointly, to the com- 
pletion of two and a half volumeS} and ultimately 



finished by Qall in 1819. The two anthoB labooei 
together until 1813, when they separated, from some 
disagreement, it is said, between them, and each pur^ 
sued the subject by himself. The engravings ot thim 
magnificent work were executed under the saperin- 
tendeace of Spuraheim, from anatomical preparations 
made and determined upon by him. He was psniea^ 
hurly careful that the plates should be correct ; famished 
the description of them and the anatomical detaila 
himself; and the remarks upon the abdominal thofax, 
the cerebral column, the five senses, the cerebellam, 
and upon the brain, were his. It is stated that Iris own 
discoveries were the principalobject of the pablicatiott. 
The price of the work was 200 dolkre. 

In June, 1813, Spurzheim visited Vienna, and reeeived 
his degree of M. D. After a few months residence 
there, he departed for Eogland, and arrived at London 
in March, 1814. Although his fame had ftectd^d 
him, the moment was not, it is said, on many aecoanla 
propitious. He created no little surprise nevertheless^ 
at the outset, by a dissection of the brain, accempanied 
by a demonstration, that the viscus is composed of 
fibres. He did not produce in London a very general 
effect in his favow, although it was as extensive as 
might pei^aps under the circumstances have been 
anticipated. 

Leaving London he went successively te Batl^ 
Bnstd, Cork and Dublin, and it appeun he was well 
received in all those places, and lectured with success. 
As it is with all new adventuren either in literatwre or 
science, who are inevitably assailed before they can 
get breath tamake known their designs er doetiines^ 
Gall and Spuizhehn experienced a very aeriaionioo^ 
attack in an article which sppeared in the Edinbvrgh 
Review in 1815. Spuraheim afterwards proceeded tn 
Edinburgh, and publkkly repelled the attack made npen 
him, and exposed the falsity and weakness of the 
author's reasonings. This answer of Spurzheim has 
been recently republished in this country, in a book 
form. His activity and researehes were crowned with 
considerable success in Scotland, .whAe he remamed 
about a year. He returned to. London in 1817, and 
delivered another course of lectures in that city. 
While in that metropolis, he became a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and published in English 
the Physiognomical system of Gall and Spurabemi^ 
and other works. The interest he aroused in London 
was not as extensive as in most other places where he 
had appeared. He returned to Paris in 1817. Paris 
seemed to have been his most fiivourite resort ; for 
here the citizens seemed to appreciate his merits, and 
flocked with great ardour to his lectures, of which he 
delivered several courses. He now fixed upon Paris 
as his permanent abode. For a whUe he devoted him- 
self to the practice of medicine, and in the character of 
physician, he is said to have visited many American 
families then in that city. His favourite purauits 
however, were Phrenology, the study of philosophy, 
and of mankind, '/e me propose,' says he in a letter 
of Feb. 2d, 1831, *de passer U rests ma tie^ occupe 
de la connaissance de Fhcmme dans Vetat de sante ei 
demaladieJ* And Paris indeed furnished him with 
every keility Ibr the presecitlion of his stodies, and 
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van^ and dMinUftop^oiitDBitMi to teach bis doctriiiM 
to students, who wera alivays congregAted there fram 
ewty part of the dfilixed world. He published seyeral 
'velamef in Paris, and the unirersity of that citjf eon- 
fimvd apon him the degree of M. D. in 183L 

In 1824 he married a Freneh lady, of rare accom- 
plishments and merit She enter^ fully into her 
hasband's patsoic, and a namber of the TOiy exeeyent 
dMiflprams used I9 him in his leetares, were the pro- 
ductions of her nncommonly skilful pencil. Many fe- 
male Pbrenological associations were indebted, for their 
aztstence, to her instrumentality. 

Spunheim lectured io Londoo again, ^ March 1825, 
giTing one course at the Crown and Anchor TaYem, 
and anotherin April at the west end of the town. The 
tone of publick opinion, since his last visit, seemed to 
bare changed, and he was now greeted in the metropo- 
lis with distiuguished marks of respect. His lecture- 
rooms were now crowded, and his audience listened 
in admiration of his genius, and went away satisfied 
with his demonstrations. During the years 1825 and 
G, he wrote five or six works in the English language, 
sind published them in London. They were well 
received, and many of them passed through several 
editions. He risited Cambridge college in 1826, where 
he was received with uncommon honours. In 1827 
we find him in Bath and Bristol. The directors of the 
several literary institutions of those places declared 
* that since their establishments were opened, no lecturer 
had attracted so numerous a class.' Again this year 
he lectured in London where his lectures had become 
unusually popular, attracting overflowing houses. 

He went over to the continent again in October ; and 
in December visited Hull, where a Phrenological society 
had been established. Prom thenceJie went to Edin- 
burgh and arrived there in January, 1828. Here he 
found a wonderful change had taken place in favour of 
his doctrines, since his former visit ; a society having 
* been formed, which was conducted by a laige number of 
learned and respectable citizens, with extraordinary 
spirit. This society continues to flourish, and Edin- 
burgh, indeed, may be considered now, the strong hold 
of Phrenology. He lectured in Glasgow in Idarch, 
and in the year 1829 in Liverpool,' Manchester and 
other towns, where he afforded general satisfaction. 
His lectures were suspended during the winter of 1830, 
in consequence of the death of his wife. 

He lectured in April 1830 before the Phrenological 
Society of Dublin, where many learned professors had 
engaged in the study of the science. Sporzheim was 
elected an honorary member of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. He lectured during the remainder of that year in 
Belfast and Liverpool ; and again in 1831 in Dublin, 
whence he returned to France. He continued in Paris, 
cnllivating the science, and propagating its doctrines 
among the various associations, until the 20th June, 
1832, when Spurzheim sailed from Havre (or the 
United Slates. He arrived in New York on the 4th 
of August. On the 11th he proceeded to New Haven, 
and was present at the annual commencement of Yale 
CoUflge, and was much interested in the exercises. 



Oa the leih he yisited Hartford, and reached Boston 
on the aOth of the same month* 

On the arrival of Spurzheim in the United Sutes, he 
was hailed with distinguished marks of respect and atten 
tiott. The curiosity of the whole union was awakened, 
to see n man whose lame had extended to every land 
whtre scienoe^had a temple or civilization a foothold* 
He commenced his firat series of lectures at Boston on 
the 17tb of September 1822, in the Masonick Temple, 
whither he attracted crowds. Soon after, be com* 
menced another course at Cambridge — they occupied 
six evenings in a week. The Medical Faculty, and 
other professionnl gentlemen uf Boston, were likewise 
honoured with a lecture from this distinguished advo* 
cate of Phrenology, in the afternoon of every other day. 
The little leisure he obtained, was devoted to the study 
of our Institutions, and the courtesies of friendship. 

The facility with which Spurzheim discerned cha- 
racter, and pointed out individual distinctions, inspired 
confidence in the truth of his science, and the certainty 
of his decisions. Conscious of the favourable impres- 
sion he had made, he laboured incessantly to elucidate . 
his doctrines, and to make for them a permanent lodge- 
ment ' But so constantly were his timennd presence in 
demand, so numerous the calls from ail quarters, and so 
desirous was he of satisfying them all, that he soon 
found that incessant labour was impairing his health, 
and in consequence was obliged to abridge his exeitions. 
A fever, however, had already been ii^duced ; and 
although he continued his lectures, his animation and 
eneigy gradually relapsed, as his illness increased. 
He expired without a groan or struggle on the night of . 
the 10th of October 1832* 

The superiour talents, the extensive attainments, the 
upright, amiable and philanthropick sentiments which 
commanded the highest respect for Spurzhein% ^hile 
living, will embalm his memory among the good, 
the virtuous, and the wise. The remains of Spurzheim 
are entombed, amid the quiet shades of Mount Aubuxn, 
and the mausoleum that marks the spot where belies, 
bears the simple inscription : 

SPURZHEIM. 
1832. 



CHINESE GOYERPrMENT-PENAL 00DE-PI7NISH- 
M BNT—TRBATMENT OF FEMALES. 

When the picture of the condition of the various 
branches of the human family, as tbey exist in differ-*" 
ent portions of the globe, under different governments, 
enjoying different degrees of liberty and dissimilar 
privileges, is brought under our contemplation, we are 
presented with a contrast that assures us, that our af- 
fection for Republican institutions, so far from being 
misplaced, is in fact fixed upon objects better adapted 
to the wants and rights of man, and the enjoyment of 
happiness, than any other earthly institutions which the 
mind can conceive. No aristocracy, no monarchy, no 
despotism in the world, can present so just and admi* 
rable a scheme, so satisfactory an adaptation to the 
constitution of man, as the government of these Uni- 
' ted States. To appreciate fully the treasures -wre have 
in oar possession, and to learn the great importance of 
studying to ptmmrm thsniy perhaps- no belter pfam can 
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be adopted, than tHat of contrastins^ our own instita- 
tiotts and the objects thef procure, with the ini titutions 
of other coantrieii, and the condition of their citizens, 
or subjects, in relation to them* 

China has sometimes had the jeputation of having 
one of the wisest and best systems of government in 
the world. When the facto, however^ are kno^n, 
Chinese government sinks to as low a point as any 
among all known systems. It is a complete and abso- 
lute despotism. At the bead stands the Emperor, in 
his own imagination as the son of heaven, heaven's 
vicegerent below; invested with unlimited power, and 
virtue, the sole distributer of heaven's favours on earth. 
He demands the adoration of his subjects, who pros- 
trate themselves before his imperial majesty ; and man- 
darins as well as other subjects address him as H wang- 
le, "the august emperor," or Hwang-shang, " supreme- 
ly august;" Ta-hwang-shang, "the great sujNwmely. 
august," and Shing-choo, "the holy Lord." He is 
also addressed as " the lord of a myriad of years ;" 
and when spoken of as the English speak of "his 
majesty" the king, the Chinese use the phrase Chaou- 
ting, " the palace." Dressed in a robe of yellow, the 
colour worn, say the Chinese, by the sun, he is sur- 
rounded by all the pageantry of the highest dignity in 
the world ; while the extensive empire lies prostrate at 
his feet He pretends to be the paternal governour, 
but in no country in the world is tyranny so well cloak- 
ed under that- endearing name. Punishments are de- 
nominated mere chastisemento, even where the crim* 
inal is cut to pieces, or perishes cruelly by a slow and 
most ignominious death. The emperor pretends not 
to punish, but to correct ; he is actuated by the most 
tender compassion, when he sucks the blood of the 
subject and tramples upon the laws. The law has 
appoint^ censors over his conduct, with a view of 
curbing, in some degree, his tremendous authority; but 
he receives their admonitions only when he chooses ! 

For the maintenance of the court, which is extreme- 
ly numerous, many thousand grain junks are sent up 
'to the capital annually, with the tribute of the respect- 
ive provinces. The imperial revenue^'ue enormous ; 
but the expenses on the other hand, are equally great. 
The palace is'said to be only a great collection of dirty 
buildings, in exceedingly bad repair. It is enclosed 
with a wall several miles in circuit. The imperial 
hall of audience is a very spacious apartment upon 
tne floor of which, every Mandarin, who enters the 
presence, has his place assigned. The throne is a 
simple but lolly alcove, devoid of ornament, bearing 
the inscription Sbing, holy, sacced. Incense is burnt 
in front of it, in brazen vessels. The emperor has an 
extensive harem, several pleasure houses, with exten- 
sive gardens, to which he occasionally repairs. At 
certain seasons he pays his adoration to heaven and 
earth, when he goes forth with numerous oflGu^ers and 
princes, to plough the fields. In the autumn, he some- 
times engages in hunting, but otherwise seldom ap- 
pears in pnblick. 

To the utmost political power, the emperor adds also 
that of high priest. He accuses himself as the cause 
of all caUmities that niny aOiol. the country, and ap- 



peases the gods, by prescribed lamcntnlialtt ; tbon 
" keeping on good terms with heaven, earth, hiiia, and 
rivers, and all the nation." A craAy, lying, base 
spirit is said to pervade the coort and ah the cncem oi 
government. A well organized system of oppretaum 
is carried on from tbe highest minister of state, te the 
pettiest mandarin ; every one is most anxious to exer- 
cise his rapacity upon those below him ; and those in 
their turn, practise the same tyranny ffwnrds their Ok- 
feriours. 

The most oVjeetionable and repulsive feature in the 
Chinese system, is the treatment of females. Wo- 
man, who is in most other countries the peculiar object 
of man's love and protection, the delight and ornament 
of civilized society universally, in China is treated 
worse than a slave, and her birth is considered a mat- 
ter of grief. She is taught that she " holds the lowest 
rank among mankind, and that employments the least 
honourable ought to be, and in fact are her lot." A 
long code, called " merits and demerits," is in use, by 
which every woman's conduct is determined; that 
code being the standard.. Every action is watched 
and for every good or bad deed she'receives a mark of 
merit or demerit. At certain seasons the list is sum- 
med up, and she receives her punishment, either at the 
hand of a petty officer, or from her own husband or 
father. Her demerits might have been the slightest 
irregularity, or a comparatively unimporUnt violation 
of propriety or modesty. Impropriety of conduct in 
females in publick, is most shockingly punished. 

The Chinese code of penal laws, is compiled in such 
a manner, as to have a punishment appropriated /or 
every crime. 

" The supreme government consists of thefoUovring 
departments. At the head of all the tribunals stands 
the Nuy-ko^ or c^inet, composed of Mantehoos and 
Chinese, which has also a herald's officer attached to 
it. The Tsuhg-jin-foo, a board for the control of the 
imperial family, rptnks very high, but has no direct in- 
fluence on stote afihirs. 

The six tribunals are :— 

1. Lee-poo, the tribunal of officers, br whieh are 
selected those civilians who are investeu with lank^ 
and promoted or degraded. 

2. Hoo-poo, board of revenue, which superintends 
tbe imperial treasury, territory, and population, recdves 
and disburses, dbc/ 

3. Le-poo, board of rites, which watches xnrer tlw 
maintenance of decorum, and of the strict uniformity 
to ancient regulation, that the ne plus ultra wisdom of 
antiquitv may not be incroached upon by innovation. 
This tribunal has likewise the charge or the ceremo- 
nial, where the spirits of heaven and earth, and the 
manes of the ancestors are invoked, in order that no 
object of national superstition may be defrauded of his 
due. With a firm hand they restrain every Abag 
within the prescribed form ; spare the pe(»]e, as weU 
as the emperor, the trouble of thinking and acdng for 
themselves ; and vigorously resist every improvement 
as highly dangerous. A breach of etiquette is visited 
with their highest displeasure; for all the rites and 
ceremonies having been distinctly pointed out 1^ Con- 
fucius, it would be impiety to be wiser tban the great 
sage. If they met with the same disobedience as 
similar tribunals in Europe, and possessed e%ual pow- 
ers of mind, this board would be as severe as the As* 
quisition in Spain. 

4. Ping-poo, the tribunal of war, superintends all 
military amiin, and appoints the officers of the army. 
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6. Hing'poo. lb* triboul of panuhments, is the 
ffoarduui of all the Uw, which watche« orer the pab- 
Jick MlVif. In China, the DnmerDus pett* laws in 
force are the mere iDitniments of chose wbo are iu- 
nnated with their exeeution. The nill of the emperor 
is law, ■ mandarin's will is law ; jnstice to ilie best 
bidder. Such is iba Rue picture of the state of af- 

6. Kung-poo, the board of works, which has tbe su- 
perinteDdence of alt the publick buildinga, fonrcsses, 
oralis, drkes, &c. One miffht be ted to think, bow- 
ever, ibat the piesent geaeratioa had ceased (o care 
for ilieir pnblick buildings, since erery thing belonging 
to ^Ternment is in a Male dilapdatwaj jet this boaia 
eoDtiones to exist"* 

There is also a board of maaiek— ■ colonial office,— 
a board of " censors," a serrile class, fawning when 
they ought to blame — a national college, where the 
doctrine* of Confucius only are penniiied to be stu- 
died — several bnreaos for reviewing and despaichiag 
ipetitinos aad edicts, and an " imperial aiironoinical 
board," wkoae prelensioas to astronoaaical learning 
arc " tmperiall;' ridicQlons. 

Tlie different grades of ihe mandarins, tie divided 
into nine ranVs, or Pin, everv one of which is again 
auhdivided into principal and secondary. The dislio- 
guishicg badge of these respective ranks are, a button 
or knob worn on the cap. and certain embroiderv on 
the front and back of their state robes. Those oT the 



flial two ranks 



in their capa a red coral globe t 
of the third or fourth is of a light or dark 



blue colour; thai of the fifth is of crystal j that of the 
sixth is of white atone ; wbiie the globes of the infe- 
rionr nnks are of gold or gilded btaaa. 

Only ilw highest officer* of stole wear a red buttoa, 
sack as prime ministers, imperial guardians, cabinet 
tnioistera, dtc Viceroya of prorincet, and rulers of 
the before menliooed boards, are invested with the sec- 
ond tank. In the third and fourth are included the 
officers in a province ; in the fltlh and sixth the secoa- 
dary offieer* ; in the aeveDth and eighth, the eiviliena 
of inferiour distinction ; and. in the ninth, clerks and 
Other petty <dScers. 






The pterrinces an g ov eia ed either by vieeroya or 
Ueutenaots, wbo represent the etnperor. Under tbena 
they have numeroos petty officers, for the varioos de- 
partments. 

Chinese government has one raerrt, at least, that of 
being conducted with r^darity— age alter ^e, aflhiia 
are transacted in the same regotar routine, without iha 
least deviation. The army list embraces more tbaa a 
minion — but &e army i* a mere name, but a small 
number ever entering active service. The navy eom- 
hers, perhaps oae tboasud sail— the vessels, however, 
are mostly mere jiulta, aad the aiqiaaranca of am 
Amerieaa maiKif-wai wiiaM diMifMie a whole aqud- 
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It is the custom in Chiltsi, for a Mandarin to admia- . 
IslcT jdstiee daily, mnming and evening, in his own 
bouse, where he is attended by his secretary or cletfc, 
and by inferiour oflScers, some of them bearing iron 
shackles, and others pan-tsees. Upon his right band 
staiids the prosecutor, or informer, and before him is a 
table with « covering of silk, and the Implements of 
wiiung for the secretary to take down the depositions 

* QuiiUfl. 



and defence. These having been written in black ink, 
ihe magistrate aigna them with red, and seals Ihem 
with Ihe same colour. On the table there are also a 
number of small sticks, tipped with red; these are 
kept in opeii caaes, and are used in the following man 
ner; if a culprit is convicted of a petty offence, tbe 
magistrate causes him to be iromediaiely chastised kbA 
releaaed. The nsoal pani^ment, upon such oe«m- 
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•ions, is the ptn-tsee, or butinado^ and the tmrnher of 
blows to be inflicted is signified by the magistrate's 
casting soibe of the above-mentioned small sticks upon 
the floor: and each stick denotes flye blows. The 
coliirit, who, dwing the examinatioo,,has awaited the 
decree upon his hands and knees, is then seized by 
the attendants, and punished. After the magistrate 
has thrown the sticks, he talks of other affairs, drinks 
his tea, or smokes his tobacca 

It is only for trivial breaches of the Chinese laws, 
snch as drankenness, cheating, squabbling, boxing, 
pilfering, indolence, or inattention towards a superiour, 
or the like, that any magistnle is empowered to admin- 
ister pmishment in a summary manner. Whenever 
the crime is of such a description as to call for seirexe 
notice, it is generally examined into by flve or six tri- 
bunals ; who not only require rery particular infimna- 
tion concerning the charge, but semtinise, with minute 
•exactness, into the charaoters and manners of the ac- 



Their proceedings in capital aceusaliona are thus 

humanely protracted in China lest any man should be 

unjustly deprived of the inestimable benefits of hon- 

eor or life : and no criminal can be executed, until 

hia trial has been sent to court, and his sentence has 

been confirmed by the emperor. 

** Many of the Chinese laws are rery excellent, others 
extremely defective ; but they are in general too mi- 
nute, and frequently prove Tcxatious, and a source of 
endless oppression. They are reduced to a code, of 
which an English translation has appeared. No 
magistrate can execute them to their fuO extent, there 
being many which would involve the most circumspect 
man in crane. But as the Will of the rulers, small 
and great, is the law of the countiy^ this defect is 
easily remedied. Yet the laws of Cnma have called 
forth the admiration of many scholars in Europe : the 
theory indeed may be called excellent, but of what 
avail is this if the law is not executed to the letter? 
The emperor has' retained to himself the power of life 
and death, though he frequently in such cases acts by 
a deputy, who only in extraordinary instances requires 
the sanction of the court. Some of the Chinese pun- 
ishments are very serere ; the poor are generally the 
sufierers, whilst tne rich expiate their crimes bjr means 
of money. It is even allowable to nndergo punishment 
by inoxy ; and it is not extraordinary to see one man 
die in anothei's stead P 

Although the aecused is permitted to have a more 
thorough and protracted investigation into his case, 
than perhaps is elsewhere allowed, yet there is a great 
inconaistcDcy as to the degrees of crime ; and likewise, 
the punishments are greatly disproportioned. A man 
is allowed to kiO his child, if it be a female, and he 
pieiends he ralieved its sufferings by so doing. If a 
person is detected in stealing, and an ofiensire weapon 
is found upon him, he is doomed to death. But if a 
person robs, without carrying a destructive Weapon, he 
is only chastised with blows. So wearing particular 
ornaments is a capital crime. 

The various methods of punishment in China, we 
Hitend to illustrate by a series of engravings. 

VANrxT. — Bufibn caused his own statue to be in- 
icribed, 'A genius equal to the majesty of nature.' 
Would not a blade of grass have confounded his pre- 
tensions ? I 



OURSBLVWB. 

We do not oftoi iiAffiet matter^ of a ptivate nataie upon the 
patience of oor leadecs. But it is a matter of jnstioe, doe as wdl 
to our patrons as oorselvoa, thatwa at thia time undefMand oor 
present as well aa prospective relationa with eadi other. We 
have progressed, nearly to the dose of our second Tcdnme, notp 
withstanding we have been visited with an abondant dhaie of 
buffetinga and battlea, and &lae repnaenutiona. Hawked 
at by some, whose nnfiivoarable pradictionSi we fear may have 
betrayed their wishes, we have occasion of aelf-gratalation that 
oar march, notwithatandinA oontinnea to be ancoesafully oi^ 
ward. The enterprise became onr own, at that inanapicioQS 
moment, when its patrons^ dissatiafied with the very irregular 
manner in which it progreaaed, might have felt justified in fefae- 
king it. Those difficnltiea which eq)eciaUy resulted fn^ the pe* 
cuniary embsrraasmsntsf Ihelonner propristor, the jiwissBrB of 
the times, Ac, as well aa all other baniers to complete success 
havebeen removed. And now, however uninviting the 9 ti $ mptU 
may be, we feel abundantly asauied that no literary wolvea caa 
hereafter 

■* Touch the life of our dsito'* 
nor affect the prospect; that pidmiaes to proeme Ibr ns sB that 
we have hoped for, and lo eewmipliah aU that we have dssigBed. 

We have ftiriy subsisted, through nearly two volumes^ andaie 
now approaching the commencement of the third with fainr 
auspioes. Our eiperimeot has thus far proven a tolenbly good 
one; we mtend that oor third volume ahall ahow, that it is an 
txcMdinfkfi. good experiment, and that we are amassing, Uterally 
a Ma^aarifu of knowledge, attractively and copiooaly embeffish- 
ed, that will be a.deainble acquisition to every family Ubraiy, 
and moreeapeoially to thoae iamiliea and individaals who have 
no acceaa to books and cannot afibrd to pmchasa them. We 
are now, tndy in mtdim^ rt»i end heraaftar, the nepeiitiis 
subjects of History, Netml History, Geography, Ae. will be- 
come aa we unfold them In our progress, eztranely inteiesiiBg 
and matraetive. Add to the abovs^ A atwa o aiy, Chymistiy^ 
Biography, and an inteiesciag compendiooa Iftacellany s and te 
these. Architecture, Botany, Reehanidu, Agricnltore and other 
branchea, with wUch we intend to make oorreoden acqnamiei^ 
we win put it to their, undentandiogs^ whether we are not 
canying onward a plan for the djassmina^ion of knoiHedg^ mors 
desirable, and better adapted to the object, dian any sebeoM evtt 
deviaed bf the projeCton of perio£cal pnblicationa. It ia not efery 
man or every family that has a hbrary ; nor ev«T iadividnal that 
has the benefits of a liberal education ; bat the time ia conuDg 
when, through the agency of audi publicntkms as Aia, the 
Mencpdy of Knowledge will be destroyed, aad the eatoments its 
possession afferda will be within every man'a reach, aad the 
power it givea, in every man's haada. Hie fireaidea of the 
artisan and the former irill be rendered cbeerftal, and the humble 
cot of the indigent gladdened with new and dieeringaspect% 
wherever theae heralds of knowledge approach. 

To give a-seat to the eatertammentsi^uoh we afaall eooonoi 
to lay before our readers, we are making arrangsroeota with aoBBS 
of our weatem friends, by which we shall be able to ilhiatnleall 
that is worthy and interesting in the vast SBSoorces of the West. 

We have alao the aatisfoction of being able to infttm onr reader^ 
that we have procured a design for a feonlapisoe^ which will be 
preaented with the' last part of the present vofanac^ from the 
skiUbl pencfl of our distinguished countryman Robt. W. Weir, Eaq. 
The subject ia ori^nal, and paraly AimerCnm ; and to every aob- 
scriber who loves beantiful pictuiips, it will be wwthhatf the piioe 
of the volnrae. 

It is desirable to add, that, relying upon car own intrinsick 
merit, we have hired no pufos nor trampeten to spread abroad 
our name, nor have we taken any trouble to vindicate ouraelvea 
when vilified and abused. Tlie even tenour of ear good hoBoni; 
hasonly been disnrbed when a few ageals have ttoMed them- 
selves tojfssM US of some conveniences^ known under the name 
of doUara. Those sgsnts may have the aatisfoction of knowing, 
that we intend to preaent to the world the heritage otAHr/oi 
aa well as nomei. 



SECTION XXX 



GIOAHTICE DBDIDICAL IDOL. 



The Dniids ire known for ibeir gtan Aopentitioiu, 
inlmnuin weriflcw, tnd ■bomibable idolatroai rilM. 
They inhabited Graol end Ancient Britain. They 
were called Druidt probably from the greek word j^<, 
■D oak, a tree for which the Druidi had a most super- 
atitiMW Teneration. Strabo ditingniahw the whole 
order into three clasMi. Bardi ^o were the heroiek, 
historical, and genealogical poets ; Tales, who were 
the reUgiout poets and prophets ; and Druids who 
^ifonned the office* of religion peculiar to the priest- 
hood. Toland nri th» Dnida wwe » preralent in 
Ireland, that to this hour their ordinary wwd for 
Toi. n. 45 



moftctan ia Drvid; the vMgick art it called DnM- 
ity ; and the teand, Which wai one of the badges ot 
their profession, the rod of Druidim. 

Among their meny pemicknu ritea they were aeeiu- 
lomed on great occasions to erect a hnge flgnre of 
wicker work, in the rude likeness of a man, and BIl it 
with men and women as represented in the engraving. 
Ordinarily those who had been condemned to death 
for their offences were pnt into it; bat if these were 
not sufficient to fill the image, the innocent were 
thrust in, and then setting fire to the straw and wood, 
it WW eouumed, with all whom it contained 
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HISTORY- 
CHINA. 

HEA DYNASTY. Fbom 2207 to 1767 b. c. 

Ya, a very modest man, endeiivdu/ed to ^rfeld the 
throne lo Shun's son, but the people repaired to him 
with their lawsuits, the officers of government with 
such affairs as belonged to the state, and thus virtually 
declared him to be emperour. He had given a euffieieni 
pledge of his capacity lo govern by draining the marsh- 
es, dividing the lands, and introducing order and regu- 
larity into all branches of the administration. ni» 
filial piety was well tried ; for it was he who stepped 
forth to save his father from ingnominy by completing 
the work which he had failed to accomplish. 

His birth, like that of every Chinese hero, waa mi- 
raculous. His mother saw a shooting star, and dreamt 
that she swallowed some peal barley, at the moment 
she conceived. When he was grown up, he measured 
nine feet two inches. His strength was surpassed by 
bis courage. He heeded not the numerous serp.^nts 
and tigers, but encountered them boldly, when he was 
clearing the land from jungle. It was his maxim to 
provide abundantly for the wants of the people. He 
taught them to sow the five grains, and to attend to 
the nature of the soil, and the changes of the reasons, 
in all their agricultural pursuits. Solid virtue, and 
stern honesty, joined to a cfiutious temper, were, ac- 
cording to bis opinion, the requisites of a good ^overn- 
our. He imitated his predecessors in considering 
musick as the means of inspiring the softer feelings of 
nature, and promoting harmony amongst the nation. 
The ancient musick of the Chinese must have been 
far superiour to that of their posterity, for we cannot 
conceive how such harsh sounds, and soch miserable 
instriunents, as we now see in use, could be productive 
of the desired effect. When he made his tours through 
the country he summoned the principal officers to ren- 
der an account of their administration, and to give them 
his salutary lessons. 

When Shun was about to associate Yu with 
himself upon the throne, he addressed him in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

'' Come here, Yu, thou hast proved faithful, and 
merited well in draining the land. Thou art the only 
sage. Thou hast shown thyself diligent in regulating 
the countnr ; in regulating thy own family thou hast 
been careful. Be not puffed up by vain conceit ; but 
the empire is not envious of thy power, for thou art not 
vain. Thou seest (hat I encourage merit and praise 
deserts, and therefore thou art to succeed me upon the 
throne, for to thee belongs this august rank." 

Thus encouraged, Yu could address his officers in 
equally strong las^guage. — " Be circumspect," he said ; 
" this will save you much anxiety. Never transgress 
the law, never study your ease, never be drowned in 
pleasure. Trust yourselves entirely to the guidance of 
sages. Never act in opposition to the will of the 
people in order to honour your whims. Be neither 
slothful nor negligent, and even the barbarians of the 
four quarters of the globe will acknowledge you as 
their rulers." The officers frequently replied, and 
many -a wise maxim was uttered duriag those meet- 
inffs : we know not, however, how far thev practised 
what they so readily approveo. Many of the maxims 
are worthy of the consideration of all princes ; they are 
the fruits of go6d^ sound sense, and'speak higlily for 
the wisdom of tho«e Vfho uttered them. But Yu did 
not only profit by the advice of his ministers; the sim^ 
pie remark of a common rustick drew his attention.. 
To prevent oppression in^every shape^ and to gain the 
necessary advice in government affairs, he caused a 
bell to be placeid At the gate of the jNilaee ; whosoerer 
wished to converse with him upon civil affairs socmded 
it, and was immediately admitted. A tablet of iron 
lAfit^d the people to complain of any grievances which 



mT|h|b'a'telieeaoe«asioned by the oppressive metsures 
of their magistrates. There were likewise leaden and 
stone tablets, to induce the wise throughout the em- 
pire to come and advise him on subjects of law, min« 
isterial affairs. 6cc, He was deeply grieved, when he 
Ynvt,1iixmei7riii8ttrar«', the body of a man who had 
been assassinated ; bui instead of threatening veo- 
geance, he blamed himself for not having prevented 
such a cruel act by a paternal and efficient government. 

Though Yu had already arrived at the ase of ninety- 
three years when he ascended the throne, he was still 
vigoroas in establishing good institutions, and fully 
deserves the epithet o:* Ta, ^' Great," which has been 
bestowed upon him. 

In order to perpetuate the results of his researches, 
he caused the map of the nine provinces, into whiclk 
he had divided the empire, to be engraven upon large 
vessels of brass. These were viewed by the Chinese 
with superstitious veneration, and whoever possessed 
them considered himself invested with sovereign pow- 
er. To add greater dignity to the title of roonaicb, he 
combined the functions of a high priest with imperial 
majesty. All the succeeding emperours of China hare 
exercised the sacerdotal functions, and continued toofier 
sacrifices to heaven and earth. 

Ta (the Great) Yu died after a reign of ser en years, 
2198 b. c. His name will always rank high in the 
pages of Chinese history ; nor deserves such a prince 
to be forgotten in. the annals of nations. 

In the preceding relation we have nothing recorded 
except what is well founded upon the authority of Chi- 
nese historians, whose great defects are sameness and 
partiality. None of the distinguishins characteristicks 
are drawn with an historical hand, x aou, Shun, and 
Yu are virtuous ; they act from the same motives, and 
in the same wav. Viewing them as common mortals, 
liable to the frailties of their own kind, we should have 
expected a faithful representation of their errours and 
faults, in a station of life where the most perfect of 
men cannot be entirely evempt from blame ; but we 
read of no blemishes in their character. We cannot 
imagine that a nation like the Chiaese, fust eroeiging 
from barbarism, should all at ante make such rapid 
strides towards perfection ; this is the Utopian march 
of intellect. Yet, notwithstanding these reasonable 
doubts respecting the entire truth of those annals, we 
are ready to confess that these three rulers, Yaoo, 
Shun, and Yu were great men, appointed by God to 
become the founders of the largest nation in the world. 

In the course of this history we shall pass over in 
silence those emperours whose reigns were not remark- 
able for any extraordinary event, in order ^to avoid a 
tiresome detail of trivial occurrences. 

2197 B. c. Te*ke, the son of Yu, succeeded to the 
throne. Contrary to the examples of the two preceding 
reigDS, he was chosen successor by the unanimous 
voice of the people and the mandarins, J>ecause he was 
a wise prince, and worthy of the throne of his father. 
All the mandarins repaired to court to do homage to 
the new emperour. who received them with the great- 
est kindness. Thei^ wvts only one itibtiiaty prince 
Who* refused to acknowtedi^ Te»ke as his liege4«Ml; 
yet T^ke would have foigiven him, had he not in the 
mean while ravaged a part of the Se-gan district in 
Bhense. In consequence of this act, he assembled the 
tributary princes, and addressed tbemlii the foUoiNiiBg 
manner : ^ I hare eattsd yon hither to iofom ymi of 
the.iebdDion of YewHihe; this dmui, without any re- 
gard to the produetion of the five elements which con- 
tribute towards the maintenance apd sunsistence of 
the people, rsvages the whole of the {Can country (Ae 
namie of the present province of Se-gan ;) he sett' at 
defiance the tWe principal dutieB,.*viE. thebottiage doe 
to heaven, the respect due to tfae prince, and the love 
due to the people. He has not come here lo acknowl • 
e^ me as his liege lord. He has not, however, 
offended me, bat the gods ; for I have reoeifcd thin 
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_ kity from hevreD. HesTen wills that I take r9- 
▼eiige, and that I deprive him of the life of which he 
lias made so bad a use. la obedieoce to the orders of 
heaven. I wish to lead my troops against hi m^ prepare 
every tuin^ speedily, I wish to enter upon the ezecuticm, 
of Diy desigq." Such Upguage is even to this day 
frequently held by the Chinese govexnn^ent under 
HimiUf circumstance.^. His soldiers, weU, equipped, 
tuarehed i^io the field ; the battle was decisive ^ Yew- 
she was defeaied, and disappeared. Thus the peace 
of the country was speedily restored. 

Tae-kang, the eldest &o& of Te-ke, began his reien 
in 2\BS B. c. He was so addicted lo hunting, that ne 
ravaged the lands of bis subjects, and i«nderea himself 
highly odious to the nation. £1, a governour of a dis- 
iifict, remonslraied with him, but to no nurpose. He 
therefore assembled an army, defeated the emperour, 
an<l placed his brother, Chun^-kang, upon the throne. 
An ode, contained in the classical collection, — the She- 
king, cov^memorates this event* Tae-kaog lost the 
empke because he did not observe the wise maxims of 
hu grandfather. As long as Tae-kang lived, Chung- 
bilg refused! to assume the imperial tiue ; but as soon 
as he was informed of bis death he ascended the vacant 
thrpiie. The negligence and debauchery of the two 
ae^ooomem, He and Ho, obliged him to ixfage war 
•gainst thein. To march an army, however, against 
two astvonemev9y who bad failed to record an eclipse, 
is rather aa extriiordinnrv undertaking. His general,- 
Yin^how, defeated, and killed them. This success 
roused the envy of B, who had deposed the former eo^- 
perpurs which grievously i^cted the sovereign, who 
loved his people, and was apxious to mend his past 
IhuUiii in order to reude^ them virtuous. He went so 
far aa to iuvife the people, by ft bell, to observe the 
defeels of covernioent, and if any bbdv had suggested 
measures lor improvement, to nutke uiem known ; in 
emm of m\/^ the people wvre severely punished. 
However, he did not five long efiough to see the cea- 
aequeaces of thie proceeding. His soa^ Te-sean^^ was 
« monarch of very huinane disposition, but wanted the 
faieiil for gpvernipg an empire* Seven^l bodies of 
bandittt, with Yew-she at their head, had combined to 
ravage ihe eouatry, B routed them | but, pufied up 
by fuoeess, he presumed upon the weakness of Te- 
«oaiig, aqd usurped the whole government of the em- 
pine. Te^aeang bad no other alterbative but submieeion 
or flif hi. He withdrew for sojnae time from the capital ; 
tmt peiflg prevailed on lo reu&rn, he agaip became a 
slave lo his minister, who leagued with a mean 
iudividnal ealled Han-tsuh, in order to undermine the < 
throne. Hap-tsnh, a man of erafty amd subtle eharae- 
ier, amhi^MK of the splendours of royalty, killed £ 
during a huntiag excursion, and instigated Keaou, the 
son of B, to wage war against the emperoor, in order 
CO revenge the death of his father, whom ho declared 
to ^ve heea assassinated by the emperour's creatures. 
Keaou vanquished the imperial mee% killed the 
emperour, and marched victoriously into the capital. 
The emmress was then pregnant, and escaped the 
^enei-al slaughter, 2119 a. c. Very soon afterwards, 
she hroiighl torth a son, whom she earefulW hid. After 
eight years, her retreat was betrayed to Uan-tsuh, hut 
the careful mother seiit her son iBto the mountains ; 
and when he wns even there discovered^ she procured 
for him the office ef a kitoheu-boy in the palace of the 
govemoor of Yu« When here, his birth was discovered 
by this sagacious gorernoiir, and he was sent to another 
place, Lo-fun a deseK. Here he rallied many people 
around him# By his virtuous actions he gained their 
affeeiion, aad influenced their conduct ia sueb a manner 
that even the desert became a paradise* T his attracted 
the notice of the govemours in the neighbourhood, who 
were greatly aslonished to see so youn^ a man gifted 
with such great qualities. Having Joiaed hb partf, 
whilst the empress intecested many nobles who Uved 
at oNiit m kM hehaifi they coiomed theii respeetive 



forces, and marched agaiast Han-tsuh, whom they 
defeated in a pitched battle. He, another chief, wi|s 
slain by the emperour's son Choo. and Te-shaou, then 
ascended the throne. He rei^nea peacefully twenty- 
two years, and was followed in 2037 a. c. by Tee-cboo, 
an excellent prince. During the usurpatioA of B[ai^- 
tsuh, great abuses had arisen, and the whole nation 
had degenerated. Te-choo. laboured to reform these 
abuseS) but the evil had taken too. deep a root. He 
was followed by Te-hwae. During the reigns of 
Te-hwae, Te-mang, Te-see, Te-puh-keang, Te-keung, 
Te-kin, Te-kung-kea, Te-kaou, and Te-fa, nothing 
remarkable occurred, out the empire decayed more and 
Ipore, and the posterity of Yu fell ioto disrepute. 

Kee-kwei, or simply ICee, i^scended the throne ih 
1818 B. c. He was one of the worst prio^oes who ev«,r 
ruled China. Historians have, {perhaps, dwelt too 
much upon his vices, and not mentioned one redeem- 
ing quality; but they cannot keep the due mediiun; 
their heroes are virtuous to perfection,;*— their tyrantjs 
monsters of iniquity. 

kee was naturally vicious. He saw the decline qt 
the imporial authority, and endeavoured to chastise thp 
upnily nobles. Yew-she, goveruour of Mvng-$han, 
saw the tempest approaching, and in o^dex to avert it, 
gave his daughter, Mo-he^ an artful crafty woman, Xp 
Kee. Charmed with her appearance, J^ee abandoned 
all thoughts of war. In order to please^ her, he huilt a 
room coated with jaapar ; all the furnitiire was adorned 
with precious stones ; and in thi^ place he celebrated 
the orffies. of the mo^t degraded licentiousness. In hia 
court ne had piles of meat, and ponds of wine, to which 
he invited his votaries to indulge in all kinds of ea^- 
cesses. History ought never to have dwelt upon the 
monstrous debaucheries which were here practised 
without shame or reluctance* A minister who remold 
strated with his sovereign, was beheaded ^ upon this, 
E-yin. another faithful sepr^nt. withdrew, Ivhtch occa- 
sioned m urmuring throughout tne nation. Chiog-tant, 
a descendant of H wang-te, was hishly displeased with 
the proceedings of his sovereign, who grevv daily wor8#, 
and with the extreme cruelty with which he treated kh 
subjects. As he held an hereditary bairony, that itf 
Shang of the erowiK he afibrded an asyknu to all ii» 
faithful ministers of the emperour who , were forced 
froni the presence of their lord. Ervin advised Ching- 
tang to dethrone the monster. Ching-lang at fiiit 
refused, but bein^ overcome by the solicitations of the 
multitude, he todr up arms ; protesting, that he was 
not seeking his own advantage, but only executitig the 
decree of Heaven. The Supreme Emperour, he said, 
has rejected Kee; I go to punish him for his crimes; 
cleave to me to the last. The two anriies copiin^ in 
sight, Kee sulBTered a defeat, and surrendered himself 
to the victor ; but feigning repentanee, he only prayed 
that his life might be spared. Ching-tang willitigty 
left him in possession of the throne, and returned to 
his own principality. Kee promised to reform his past 
erirours. But scarcely was ne again seated upon the 
throne when he relapsed into his jTpTmer enormi* 
ties, and threatened to revenge himself upon Tang^ 
But Tan^ again marching with a mimerous army 
against the faithless monarch, the imperial troops, at 
the sight of the enemv, threw down their arms and 
fled« Kee escaped, ana, forsaken by the whole World, 
died an i^ominious death in^ exile, 1766. The last 
scion of the Hea dynasty, Chan-wei, son of Kee retired 
to the Borthem deserts, where he ended his liieamon^ 
savages. Ching-tan<r, therefore, ascended the throne, 
and became the founder of the Shang dynasty. This 
revolution was accompanied by signs from heaven. 
The whole globe trembled, a mountain sunk into the 
earth, the stars lost their lnsu«, dbe. 

A retraspeet of the events of the weatem wosU is 
ueeessary to combine with this history. 

Whtlstall the descendants ofNoah gradually relapsed 
into idolatry, God chose one family, as t^e oepositary 
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of a irare religion. Abrahaiiiy the friend of God, en- 

I'oyed communion with his Creator; and Isaac and 
acob followed in the footsteps of the father of the 
faithfiiL 

God, at the same time, raised up another ahcient 
empire, not inferiour to China in the arta of civUized 
life. E^ptj a mere ralley alon^ the Ixainks of the Nile, 
emerged rapidly from obscurity. Between these two 
empires some have discovered a very great resemblance. 
In both, agriculture and astronomy were highly prized, 
respect for superiours inculcated^ parents held in honour, 
and a hieroglyphick mode of wnting adopted. Among 
the Egyptians, the most degrading superstitions pre- 
Tailed ; while the Chinese rad a political religion of 
mere forms. In both nations the worship of the dead 
obtained. , Some have traced the <mgin m the Chinese 
to a colony of Egyptians ; forgetting that similar cau- 
ses produce similar effects, and that nations will spon- 
taneously adopt rites and customs similar to those of 
other people, by the mere impulse of human nature.* 

PhoBnicia, another state well deserving our notice, 
contributed towards the civilization of the world, ana 
ranked high among the mighty empires of Western 
Asia. PboBnicia united the most distant nations by 
the common interest of trade ; and therefore neatly 
contributed to improve the condition of the most distant 
maritime countries. The Assyrian monarchy, founded 
by Nimrod, the great hunter, was also contemporary. 
In Eastern Asia we observe the greatest monotony ; 
the most civilized part is ohe^ great mass ; whilst 
Western Asia and Northern Africa exhibit a pleasing 
variety, and a multitude of states, each stnving for 
superiority. 

SBXSQ DTNASTT*. ¥>ox 17S6 to 1122. a. c. 

As soon as Ching-tang had entered upon the duties 
of govemmeni) be called the princes and people to- 
gether. '* Kee, at Hea," he uid, " has committed 
crimes ; heaven has rejected him. The Supreme Em- 
perour knows the heart : if you commit faults^ I am 
responsible for them ; if I transgress, I shall not foigive 
myself, and you are by no means responsible for my 
faults. Assist me in establishing peace, concord, and 
virtue.*' 

None of the other emperours mentioa so frequently 
the name of Shang-te, the Supreme' Emperour; nor 
does any one of them seem to have been penetrated 
by so great an awe of him as^ Ching-tang. However, 
having usurped the throne, it was reauisite to give 
reasons for tois unpiecedejited actioa; tLere being no 
higher power to appeal to than the Supreme Emperour, 
whose apparent sanction alone could authorize such an 
act. For this reason, Ching-tane constantly referred 
to the Judge of the universe ; others, however, have 
done the same thing with much less justice. He com* 
menced his reign with a solemn sacrifice, and again 
invoked heaven. 

During his reign occurred a drought, which lasted 
seven years. Streams and rivers were dried up. and 
the WAole soil was* parched. People ascribed this 
calamity to certain demons, who grasped the clouds in 
their hands, and thereby prevented the falling of the 
rain. Notwithstanding the scantiness of the harvest, 
none were reduced to starvation ; for Tang had so ad- 
mirably regulated affairs, that there was always a 
quantity of (pnun remaining in the store-houses. He 
had also diminished the taxes, and encouraged the 
people to be zealous in the cultivation of the arid ground, 
the produce being entirely their own. When, however, 
after long waitinff, no rain fell, Tang consulted with 
his ministers, ana went out in procession to a mountain, 
without the pageant of monarchy. Here he entreatea 

• See St. John's "Egypt and Mohammed Ati," vol. ii. pp. 37- 
132, where the character and civilisation of the aooiBnt Emptiana, 
as fiur as they can be discovered from hiatonr and tbar own 
aichitectnral monumentii are investigated ana compared with 
those of other ancient nations. 



heaven not to punish the nation because of hrs offences. 
He freely acknowledged his transgressions, and raio 
descended immediately in showers. His acts of be- 
nevolence, after so signal a proof of the merciful inter- 
position of Providence, were very numerous ; the 
people were astonished at his unwearied benevolence, 
ana Tang was called the welM>eloved sovereign. 

1753. Tae-kea. his successor, was chosen emperoor 
by E^ln, the celeorated minister who had aided Tang 
in conquering the>mpire. At his coronation, E-yia 
convoked the states, and whilst praising the vutnes of 
the tllustrioos ancestors of the young king, he addressed 
the prince in the following manner ;— '^ The first em- 
perours of the Hea dynasty were celebrated for their 
virtue ; heaven did not^ therefore, visit them with any 
calamity ; their posterity degenerated, and rigbteoes 
heaven, in chastisement of their crimes, fraosferred the 
empire to your family. Tour majesty is the heir dT 
the virtues of your ancestors ; imitate them br being 
careful in promoting love between relations, and respect 
toward superiours. Begin (o practise thk in your own 
family, and end by promoting it throughout the four 
seas.'' Tae-kea having heard this admonition, bowed 
his head, and said : ^ I, a Bitle child, am not well 
versed in the practice of virtue ; I am tissettle^ and 
cannot keep the measure; I oflend heedlessly, and 
rush into cnmes." He spoke the trath. Being prone 
to vice, he refused any longer to listen to the wise 
instructions of E-yin^ who, when he saw thai mere 
words were of no effect, took Tae-kea priscmer, and 
confined him in the catacombs of his ancestora. Here 
he was immured with his wife and concubines, and bid 
sufficient time to bewail bis erronrs, to repem, and to 
form good resolution s. ha ving his deceaseu parent con- 
stantly before him. When he had duly reformed, after 
many jrears of repentance, he was restored to his throne, 
and died in 1721 b. c. 

In the reign of Wuh-ting, the faithful B-ym died, 
1713. ^ The greatest honours were bestowed upon him, 
and his funeral was celebrated with all the pomp due 
to a sovereign. He left a disciple, Kew-lan, who was 
instructed in all the branches of administratioB, and 
proved worthy of so great a master. Durinc the reigns 
of the emperours Tae-kang, Seaou-kea, and Yone-lEe, 
nothing remarkable happened ; but the vigour or Che 
Shang princes greatly decayed. Tae-woo, who as- 
cended the throne in 1637 b. c. was greatly grieved at 
, the loss of all authority. Two trees grew op within 
one night, the stems increased to a considerable thick- 
ness izi* seven days, and in other three daya decayed. 
Greatly astonished at such an extraordinary event, he 
consulted two of his ministers. E-chi, who was one 
of them, answered : — " Calamity may be averted by 
governing virtuously, and by affectionately cherishing 
the people." Tae-woo did not forget this lesson, and 
thenceforth paid no attention to omens, but contented 
himself with governing well. He erected hospitals, or 
alms-houses for the aged, where they were well provi- 
ded for ; prevented the mandarins from oppressing the 
people ; and thus established his authority upon a firm 
basis — the love of his subjects. 

During the reign of Chung-tang, extending from 156S 
to 1548 B. c, the barbarians made great inroads into 
the empire, and were with difiiculty subdued. The 
frequent inundations of the Yellow River eompelled 
him to remove his capital to the province of £loDan. 
The reigns of Wae-jin, 1534 b. c, Ho-tan-lDea, 1525 
B. c, Tsoo-yih, 1525 b. c, Tsoo-sin, 1506, b. c, Wak- 
Jcea, 1490 b. c, Tsoo-ting, 1465 b. c, Nan-kang^ 1433 
B. c, and of Yang-kea, 1408 b. c, were so inglonoua as 
scarcely to deserve our notice. 

Pwan-kang made a desperate effort to crush the in- 
solence of the mandarins, and to free the people from 
constant oppression. He removed the capital to tbe 
Yin district in Honan, and changed the name of tbe 
dynasty to Yin. The people were reluctant to remove 
to a new place of abode, but the sagacious renuricB of 
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the emperoof gretUir eo&tribated to lead tkem into 
obedience. Seaoa-sia, the snccessor of Pwan-kmng, 
subverted the sood iDstitations which his brother had 
introduced. He was a {yrince who lired entirely for 
his pleasure, and greatly contributed to hasten the ruin 
of the country, fits successor, Seaou-yih, was like- 
wise an indolent and worthless prince, who ascended 
the throne in 1352. But whilst the Shang family 
decayed, there arose another dynasty,. which very soon 
restored the empire to its former lustre. Koo-kung, 
the patriarch of his family, who was a descendant of 
the former emperours, remored from his natiye country. 
Pin, to Ke, in shense province. His good government 
attracted crowds of people from all quarters to reside 
un(ler so wise and lenient a ruler. Koo-kamr estab- 
lished regular tribunals to facilitate the affairs of 
eoTernment) all his institutions bespeak his neat wis* 
dom ; he was a prince so generally belored that the 
whole empire looked up to him. WithiUr a short time, 
the number of inhabitants of his new founded city 
amounted to 300,000. 

Woo-ting began to reign in 1324 b. c. He had a 
wise minister, to whom he entirely intrusted the affiiirs 
of the empire, and withdrewhimself from the adminis- 
tration of goTomment. When the time of mouminff 
for his parent had expired, the officers of state requested 
him to resume his authority ; but he refused to follow 
their adTicet^ unless some safe minister were at his side 
to guide his counsels. Whilst his whole mind was 
taken up with a consciousness of his incapacity to rule, 
he dreamt that he saw a man capable of filling the post 
of prime minister. ; The imase of this great man. 
whom he had seen in a dream, being deeply impressea 
upon his mind, he drew it^ and sent some of his officers 
in search of this extraordinary personase. As might 
have been expected, it was sometime bdore they found 
him ; but at last chance brought them in contact with 
a mason, whom they thought capable of relmilding the 
state, and conducted him to the emperour. who imme*- 
diately recognised him as the man ne had seen in his 
dream. Woo-ting, struck with this marrellons e?ent, 
and recognising the wiU of heaven in bringing to him 
so wise a man^ addressed hini, in the presence of all 
his ministers, m the following manner : — '' I appoint 
you my prime minister; teach me constantly what I 
ought to Know ; be to me what a whetstone is to iron, 
an oar to a boat, a shower in a drought Communicate 
to me the treasures which vour heart contains } hide 
from me nothing, and never nesitate to bkme me. If 
a medicine does not a little indispose a sick man, and 
cause head ache, how can a patient be restored?** 
Foo-yue gave his sage advice, which occupies many 
pages of the Shoo- king. We are rather astonished to find 
in a mason so thorough a knowledge of political afbirs, 
but still more^ how so long a speech could be trans- 
mitted by tradition to posterity. No doubt Confucius 
took great liberties in composing the history of olden 
times. However this may be, Foo-yoe kept his word, 
and not only gave good advice, but succeeded also in 
the execution of ail useful measures. During this 
reign the first ambassadors arrived from an unuiown 
country, in order to do homage to the son of heaven. Un- 
der all the celebrated emperours, the adjacent barbarian 
states sent an unnual tribute as a token of their vassal- 
age. If they refused, they were considered as rebels, 
and the emperour sent an army against them. In pro- 
cess of time, the celestial empire extended, its views, 
and considered all nations, though their existence were 
unknown, as its vassals. Hence their pretensions to 
tribute and subjection to their authority. 

Woo-ting reigned in peace, and received after his 
death the honourable name ot Kaou-tsung. His son, 
Tsoo-kan^ , began to reign in 1265, and was an idle and 
vicious pnnce ; whose younger brother, Tsoo-kea, how- 
ever, was still worse. In eonse<)uence^ the Shang 
dynasty declined more and more m pohtical import- 
ance. During the reign of this prince was born the 
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celebrated Wan-wang, father of the finmder of the 
Chow dynasty, and mfldsoB of Koo-knng. The state 
increased continoally in prosperity, and the people 
became more and more attached to the Chow family. 
Two worthless princes, Lin««in, 1223 ■• o., and Kang-' 
ting, 1219 B. c.^ the sneeessors of Tsoo•kcM^ rendered 
the Bhang famify still more despicable. Woo-yih, who 
ascended the throne in 1198 b. o.^ feared neither heaven 
nor man. He removed the cavital to Ho-pih, in Ho- 
nan. On his way thither he diaeovOTed a statue^ and 
used his power or canonizatiott to bestow iqion it the 
rank of an idoL But finding that his prayers w^re not 
answered, he grew enraged, and destroyed it. Imag' 
ining that the Deity would not listen to his sopplica^ 
tions, he dischaiged a great many arrows toward the 
azure heavens, and by susjpending several vessels of 
blood, which were so contrived as to let the fluid out. 
he persuaded the people of his having hit and woundea 
the object of his wrath. For this impiety he was 
struck dead by lightning. The people in the mean 
while rebelled, whilst the Chow family grew more and 
more popular. It was under this reign that some 
maleconients, wearied with numerous oppressions, em- 
igrated from China to the adjacent laies, — perhape 
Japan. 

Tae-ting, his successor, beinff anxious to reform 
abuses, employed the Chow famuy in the highest sta* 
tions of government ; but he himself was a weak prince* 
His son. Te-yih, greatly resembled his father. Wan- 
wang, the father of the celebrated Woo-wang, was hia 
prime minister. To this man was confided all the 
cares of government, and he did not betray the high 
confidence reposed in him. Durinff the reign of this 
prince there happened an earthquake which being felt 
in the territory of Chow, the people considered it an evil 
omen, intimating that the rum of Shang was decreed 
by heaven. 

Chow'-sin, the last emperour of this family, ascended 
the throne in 1134 b. c. He was naturally of a cruel 
and restless disposition. Being a man of powerful 
mind and strong passions, he very soon excelled in all 
kinds of wickedness. The endeavour to put any re- 
straint on his violent pasaions was without avail ; and 
his vices wero rather nourished by Tan-ke, an infamous, 
but beautiful woman. Every vice found in her an 
advocate and promoter. She imitated the shameless 
concubine of Kee l>y publickly exhibiting the most 
abominable scenes of aebauchery. There was a garden 
of stags^ splendidly adorned, wnere these orgies of lust 
were niffhtly celebrated. But hef cruelty was stUl 
greater than her licentiouaness. Seeing that the court 
and the whole family had fallen into contempt, she 
inveighed asainst the lightness of punishments ; and, 
to remedy the evil, made an iron vessel, which, when 
heated red-hoc, the criminal was obliged to holu in his 
hands till they were roasted. She ako erected a brass 
pillar, which Deing greased or daubed with unctuoua 
matter, and made slippery, was laid over a fire. Across 
this pillar the criminal was compelled to walk, until, 
after many vain efibrts, he fell into the flames, which 
afibrded the greatest delight to Tan-ke. 

The emperour Chow was equally ferocious. On a 
cold morning, seeing several persons walking over the 
ice, he thought them vei^ hardy, and ordered their le^ 
to be cut ofi^ that he might inspect the marrow of their 
bones. Wan-wanjg^, his minister, the father of Woo- 
wang, remonstrating against these enormities, was 
thrown into prison, where he perfected the Yih-king, 
the symbolical boca of the Chinese. His son, Woo- 
wang, greatly dejected at the sufierings inflicted on his 
fathei^ sent a beautiful female to the tyrant, who, cap- 
tivating him with her charms, procured the liberty of 
the minister. When several flovernours had taken up 
arms to rid themselves of such a monster, Wan-wang 
opposed their design, and re-established the peace of 
the empiro. Having arrived at a very old age, he 
ealled to him Sepih-Fa, hie son (afterwards Woo- 
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waBg,) and nM ; "la* ^boat tct die ; tetvcmfaer tbe 
last word* of your faiher ; (herR are three ibiags which 
1 wish 10 recommeuil to you. When (here U aa oppai- 
tuaiiy for doing w«ll, do not posinoae it ; be aoxiaus to 
correct vourowB faults, and bciiiaulgeat toward others; 
wheD inere is occasion for acting, act: — this is ilie 
fouBdatioaofTirtue." Wan-wang is greatly celebrated 
in itie classical odes o! China, where bis wisdom is 
highly cxiolled and lecotnuendcd. There is still a 
picture of bis obsenatary eilanl. 

The giandeei in HoDsn prorince very soon reiolled. 
Woo-waDR marched against ibem ; but instead of dod- 
in; them hostile, they earnestly besought biro lo Tree 
the peopile from aoch a worUiless prince. Woo-wang 
now began, though with goisb hesitation, to yield to 
tbeir wishes. Tbieiumourof ageoeraldefectioD spread 
rapidly. Tsoo-e, a fuiilifiil adberenL aUiiionisbed the 
eraperonr to oppose the rebellioa ; Chow laughed at 
. the idea of baiog teraified by vain reports. Pe-kao, 
Chow's faithful minister, frankly reproved the prince 
for his letbarey ; Chow did not forget It. " 1 have 
heard," he said, " ihat a sage's heart has seven aoei- 
tures ; Pe-kan considers bimself a sage ;" and he nad 
the heart of Pe-kao immediately torn out, in order to 
inspect it. As Ke-tsze, another minister, did not ap- 
prove of this emel treatment of bis colleague^ he was 
degraded to ihe rank of aslave, aad confined in a close 
prison, where be feigited madness. 

WoD-wao^'s palieone whs finally exhausted. He 
(rfTered a gmt sacrifice to Shang-te, invoked heaven as 
a witness of the justice of their cause, and became 
Ihe leader ofibe rebellious noliles, who were already 
ia arms, 1123 r. c. The speeches he delivered on ibis 
occasion are given at full leo^h in the Shoo-king. 
By these the courage of his soldiers being raised lothe 
highest pitch, they all joioed expressing their wish to 
second Woo-wang in overthrowing ibe tyrant. At the 
dawn of dav the two atmies came in sight i^ each 
other at Mun-yay ; tm Cbow, when be finally learnt 
that Woo-wang was in earnest, had brought together 
an innumerable army, whose spears appeared like a 
forest of trees. Woo-wang, witli a steady pace, made, 
the Bttnch ; the imperial troops were thrown into dis- 
order, one regiment pressini; upon another, till a gen- 
eral coDfusion ensued, in which so many were slaiti, 
according to the Sboo-king, that the hlood flowed like 
rivulets. Chow-sin, tbimiiag every thing lost, fled 
into ibe palace, and after having admried himself, like 
another Sardanapalusj with mecious stones, set the 
whole pile on fire. His son, Woo-kang, went forih to 
meet Woo-wang, riding chained in a earl with aeoffin 
at bis side. The conqueror receired him kindly,freed 
bim from his chains, and burnt the coffin. Tan-ke, 
fearing for her life, pat on her best ornaments and pro- 
ceeded towards the enemy, in the hope of enchanting 
the victor by her charms. On tbc way she was met 
by the soldiers of Woo-wang, who had been sent lo 
exiinguisb the fire in the palace. The officers arrested 
and cnained her, and she was executed. accordioK to 
Woo-wang's orders, as the cao<e of all the evils inflict- 
ed on tbe empire. — Gutzlaffa SktUhe*. 



PrmcmALrTT. — A committee of eight gentlemen had 
appointed to meet at 12 o'clock. Seven of them were 
punctual: but ibe eighth came bustling in with apolo- 
gies for being a quarter of an hour behind Ihe time. 
'' Tbe time," said he " passed awa* without my being 
aware of it. I had no idea of its oeing so late," &c. 
A Quaker present ssid, " Friend I am not sure that 
we sbonld admit thv apolo^. It were matter of regret 
thai tbocLshouldst have wasted thine owa quarter of 
an hour; but there are ifven besides theses', whose 
tirn'e th^ii bast also consumed, amounting in the whole 
lo two honn, and one eighth of it only was thiiu ovn 
property. 
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THS RATBL. 
Bstalna IKBnnu. 

The dentition of tbe Ratel is so contradictory to the 
singular habits atlribnted to it by Sparnnan and all 
Bubaequeni travellers lo the Cape of Good Hope, that 
we are uompelled to doubt the perfect accuracy of the 
common report on which their ataiemenls appear to 
have been founded, or at least to admit that ibeie ia 
still much to be learned before its histoiv can be re- 
garded as complete. It requires indeed tbe most pos- 
iiire evidence to convince us that an BQimel, the nom- 
bei and disposition of whose teeth correspond more 
closely wiib those of the cat than airy other quad- 
ruped with which we are scquainte^ and exhibit a 
carnivorous character scarcely, if at^all, inferioor lo 
that which is evidenced by the saig^rgans in the hy- 
tenas, should subsist eniirely, as Rom these accounts 
we are left lo believe, i 
bees and the honied produ 
' decisive marks 

animal food in the tbick-set and cluinsi' 
body, the shortness of its limbs, its partial- 
ly plBoligrede walk, the structure of its claws, the 
elongation of its muzzle^ end even in the form of tbe 
teeth themselves, as lo induce us to pause before we 
determine to reject the popolsr tesiimony as unworthy 
of credit, although we must regard it as doubtful oa 
some particular points, and insufficient and imperfect 
on tbe whole. 

Tbe teeth of this curious animal, according to H. 
F. Cuvier's figures and description, confirmed by our 
own observaiiODs on two specimens preserved in Ihe 
Society's Museum, and as lar as possible on the living 
animal, consist of ibe six incisors common to nearly 
all carnivorous quadrupeds two canines, and eight 
cheek teeth in each jaw. The incisors hive little to 
distinguish them from ' those of tbe neif^bouring 
groups. Tbe canines are remarkably thick and strong, 
especially in the lower jaw, and are somewhat triangu- 
lar in their general outline. In tbe upper jaw the 
cheek-teeth are composed t^ two false molarv with 
conical and pointed crowns, one lacerator, and one ta- 
bercular, arranged exactly in the same manner as ia 
tbe cat. The lacerator, however, presents a much 
greater extent of surface than in those animals, and 
the tubercular tooth placed within its posteriour aojgle 
e:q>and8 into a flattened crown <A considerable size 
la ihe lower jaw there are three false molais anierionr 
to Ike broad and powerful lacerator, and no tubercalmr 
tooth behind it. These characters are so peculiar tluit 
it is so longer possible, with any regard to sysKmatiak 
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consistency, to confound the aniofial to which they 
belong, either with the civets, wiih which it was as- 
sociated by Sparrman, and after him by the generality 
of writers on zoology, or with the gluttons, by m 
side of which Baron Cuvier has proposed to place it. 
It must of necessity form the type of a new genus, 
which may be further characterized by its thick, heavy, 
depressed body ; its short stout legs, with fire toes up- 
on each foot, each of the toes surmounted by slightly 
arched unretractile claws, grooved along their under sur- 
face, and much longer on the anteriour than on the 
posteriour feet ; its total want of external ears^ their 
place being supplied by a slightly elevated margin sur- 
rounding an auditory opening of moderate size ; the 
prolongation df its snout, which terminates in a soft 
and naked muzzle ; and the roughness of its tongue, 
which resembles that of the cat in the sharpaeas, 
elevation, and backward direction of its homy pa- 
pillse. 

In size the Ratel is about equal to the Badger, to 
which it also bears a distant resemblance in form. 
The whole of the upper surface of its body, which is 
singularly broad ana flat, comprehending the top of the 
head and neck, the entire plane of the back, and the 
root of the tail, is of a dull ash-gray, whiter towards 
ttim head, asd atrongly oontrasting wiUi the under parts, 
iaolttding also the nuzzle, the eontour of the eyes and 
of the eacs, the limbsi and the remainder of the tail, 
which we throiighout perfectly black. The only ▼is' 
ible diiference whieh we have been able to detect be- 
tween the Asiatic and African animals consists in this, 
that the latter is described- m possessing a stripe of 
lighter gray, about an inch in oreadtb, passing from 
behind the ears along each side, and fbroung the boan- 
4miy o£ the two colours, which is entirely wanting in 
6iif a|^iiDeB,;and in the flgture of the Indian variety 
given by General Hardwioke. 

Tbehaih'ttllilverthe body, although tolerably smooth, 
is reknarkablv stiff 'and wiiy } and the hide beneath it 
is exoesairety toucrh, and so loose that Bparrman's 
statement is seariSi^ry to be regarded as an exaggeratiob, 
wbsn he assures uSi^that if '^ any body catches hold of 
hkn by the hind part of fads neekj he is able to turn 
loufld, as it were, in his skin, and bite the arm of the 
person that seives him." The elaws on the fore feet I 
are extremely long, and aitbou^h not very strongly 
curred, of considerable power, being formed especially 
for digging op the earth ; an operation which all the 
aecounts of the animal's aoanoers concur in stating 
that it performs with great dexterity. Of these claws 
the middle three are much longer than the lateral, 
mod the internal one is placed far behind the others' 
On the bind ftet the claws, also five in number, are of 
■cadv equal length, but are much shor.ter, and propor- 
tionally much less powerful, than those of the ante- 
riour nemhiers. The total length of the animal is 
about three feet, of which its tail forms a little more 
than^ % sixth. Its height- does' not exeeed ten or twelve 
iBches* a«^ the length of its fore claws, when not 
worn down by constant use, is about an inch and a 
half. 

With vespect to the habits of these animals we shall 
irsc give sn -abstract of ^parrman's version of the re- 
lations of the HoMentots and of the Dotoh Colonists, 
wfai^ has been adopted by all subsequent writers. 
The bees, according to oar author, fiunish the Ratel 
with his prindpal, if not ius only, means of snhsist- 
ence. These msects are accustomed to take up their 
abode in holes in the eanb formed hr varioas burrpw- 
ing quadrupeds ; and the Ratel is endowed with pecu- 
liar sagacity for discoverins their nests, which it un* 
dermines with its powerful claws, in order to feast 
Dpon the honey contained in them. Aware that sun- 
set is the period at which the bees return to their homes, 
it chooses that time for making its observations, which 
nre conducted in a very curioas manner. Sealed upon 
the ground with one or its paws raised so as to sMde 



from its eyes the rays of the declining sun, it, peers 
cautiousl^r on either side of this singular kind oT par- 
asol, until it perceives a number of Mes flying in the 
same direction. These it carefully marks, and follows 
in their track until it has safely lodged tnem in theur 
nest, which it immediately commences pillaging. But 
if it should happen that, contrary to their usual custom, 
they have built in the hollow or a tree, the Ratel being 
unable to climb, and angry at its diuippointment, wreaks 
its vengeance upon the senseless stoclk by biting around 
it ; and the Hottentots know well that such marks on 
the trunk of a tree are certain indications of a bees' 
nest being contained within it 

It is added that the Rate], as well as the native in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood of the Cape, is some- 
times guided in this search after honey by a little bird, 
the Cuculus Indicator, or Honey-Cuckoo, which it 
seems has sagacity enough to know that both men and 
beasts are fond of the tempting spoil. This little 
creature, although incapable of storming a hive in its 
own person, takes advantage of ^e propensity which 
exists in others who are better fined for the task, and 
invites the Hottentot or the Ratel to follow it by a 
peculiar note, which they both equally understand. 
Having thus secured their attention, it flies slowly on 
before them, alternately halting for them to come up 
with it, and then taking another fligh^ still admonish- 
ing them by its warning voice, until it arrives at the 
spot where the hidden treasure is deposited. There it 
suddenly ceases to be heard; but remains quietly 
perched on a tree in the vicinity, waiting for a share 
of ^e plunder which it usually receives as a reward 
for its interested service. 

In such an attack upon an angry swarm the tough- 
ness of the Ratal's hide must be a most effectual oe- 
fence ; and it is even stated that so difficult is it to 
penetrate its skin that a pack of dogs, which would be 
sufficient to despatch a moderate sizea lion, have some- 
times faHed in their attack upon so comparatively in- 
significant an animal. Such is its tenacity of life that 
Mr. Barrow states that "it is a species of amusenrent 
for the farmers to run knives through different parts of 
its body, without being able for a length of time to de- 
prive it of existence." Major Denham was, however, 
informed by the natives of Central Africa, where it is 
also found, that a single blow on the nose is sufficient 
to. destroy it almost instantaneously.: which may prob- 
ably be owin^ to the thinness of the skull adjoin ins 
the ossa nasi. In the same regions it has obtained 
credit for so much ferocity, as to be said, at certain 
seasons, to venture singly to attack a man. 

Very different from Sparrman's account is that given 
by General Hardwicke, whose testimony is so fully 
confirmed by the structure of the an una) that its au- 
thenticity may be considered as beyond a doubt. The 
General states that it is found in several parts of India, 
in the high banks bordering the Ganges and the Jum- 
na, from which it rarely issues by day, but prowls at 
night around the habitations oi the Mahommedan 
natives, scratching up the recently buried bodies of the 
dead, unless their graves are protected by thorny bushes 
placed over them for the purpose. It burrows with 
such celerity that it will work itself under cover in the 
hardest ground in the space of ten minutes. The 
natives sometimes dig them out of their holes and take 
thelti alive ; the old ones, however, are with difficulty 
sectired, and seldom live long in captivitv. The young, 
on the contrary, are very manageable, docile, and play- 
ful. Their general food is flesh in any state, but biros 
and living rats appear to be pceqimrly acceptable. 
They are fond of climbing, but perform this operation 
in a clumsy manner; although they will ramble se- 
curely along every nnn of a branching tree, provided 
it is sufficiently strong to beaf their weight. They 
^leepmneh duriog the day, bat become watchful at 
nicht^ and manifest their uneasiness by a hoarse call 
orDufc proeeeding from their throat. 
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THE ESaDDUDX DOG. 



In pltetng tbe Ksquimiux Dog b]r the aide oT the 
Bare^odian, we have been guided not so muchbr the 
iegrw of aifinily nibsutiDg between them, as tiy a 
Retire to aSbrd an opportunity for comparing, or, if the 
Nader so please, for contrasting these two remaikable 
varieties of the caoine species, the faithful companions 
ot two races of maokind as distinct as tbe dogs them- 
HlTes,aiid alike inhabitants of tbe same drearr cliroale, 
dependeoton the same precarious means of sabsistence. 
udflbaren in tbe tame toils, tbe same priTaiions, and 
the same porsoits. This Object will be sufficienllr 
answered by the figure abore giren, and by a brief 
description of tbe specimen from which it was taken. 
For a more particular account of the qualities of his 
lace we need nardlf refer to the narratives of the varioog 
nonbem expeditions wbich have for ihe last twelv« 
years attracted so much of the publick attention. In 
all of these the Esquimaux Dog forras so prominent a 
feature, as the patient and endurioE friend, Ihe bold, 
active, and eipetienced hunter, the laborious beast of 
burden, in a word the indiapenaable assistant of his 
master under all circumstances and in every emergency, 
thatit is impossible to have read them without retaining 
a strong impression of the value of the services which 
Ike periornu for tbe rude tribes who owe every thing 
his docility and lo bis skill. 

Our specimen is of a dinsy white with a tinge of 
yellow on the upper parts, wliich gradually fades awav 
upon the sides, and exhibits no appearance of the blaci 
markiuga so commonly seen in this rarieiv. Its size is 
that ot an English roastiffj its niake roSust and well 
proportioned^ with a short but regularly diminishing 
mnxzle; upright and pointed ears; slroog acd thick- 
Mi legs i ana a long bushy tail covered with broadly 
diverging hairs and constantly curled upwards over the 
back. It was brought to England by Lieutenant 
Benderson, one of the companions of Captain Ross, 
and is as quiet and good temjiered as it is possible for 
a dog to be. The Hate-Indian in our next. 

MATHEMATICAL QEOORAPHT. 

OF TBBBB8TBIAL SLOPES. 

Havinf investigated the leading and moat oacfnl 

' blanches of Malhamatical Oec^pvphy, we will conclude 

that part of Ike anhjeei with some remarks upon tbe 

construction and inineipalates ofglobea andOvograpb- 

italHaps. 



To fix well in Ae mtn^ the diforat pant c^ksowt- 
edge wbich form the study of ^eograpliy, it ia ■««■»- 
sary to have before our eyes an image of die earth and 
its parti, on a small scale. The moat aimple of these 
representations is tbe artijkial Urreilrial globa ; it is 
the earth in relief, with its seas, eonlinenta, and ishndi. 
The mountains, rivers, and principal towmi, are alao 
indicated on it. AH these points hare on the artificial 

5 lobe their true poniion; they are repreaenied in 
leir totality and relatively to each other, aa they artt 
sitaate on the earth itself, accordbg to a s nwwmical 
observations and geodeticli metenree. 

On thestufaceof the globe, ought to beindteaied the 
terrestrial e^ator. the tropichs. the polar circlaa ; then, 
by weaker hnes, the other paralleU to tbe eqaatct, fiota 
5 to 5, or from 10 to 10 d^ree^ according to the aiza 
of the globe. We also find the meridiuis indicated 
from 5 to 5, or from 10 to 10 ; they are numbered at 



where they cut that meridian which haa been choaen 
for the first. The ecliptick ia abo marked on good 
globes. 

The poles are indicated by two points, on the axis 
of which the globe turns. These two poiata are fixed 
to a circle of metal which anrtonads the globe fntm one 
pole to the other, so that (Hi turning the globe, every 
terrestrial spot passes under this circle, li aervea, 
therefore, as a general meridian, and is ao called. Tb« 
degrees of latitude and even, on large ghri)e^ the 
minutes and seconds, are marked on IM general ma . 

The bearers, or feet of the whole machine^ ntMiort 
circular band of metal, or wood ; it cot* the gkwe, ia 
whatever position it may be placed, into two hemia- 
pheres, one superiour, the other inferioor; and thoa 
represents tbe rational horianm. This artificial hotnoD 
has several circles traced on its surface ; the inmoat 
marks the number of degrees of Ihe twelve signs of the 
zodiack ; on it are the names of those signs and the 
daja of the month. Another circle is divided into 
tbirty-two pans, which mark tbe pmrnis tf the coBt- 

71te quadrant Jbr taking keuMa ia intended as a 
substitute for the compass to dinarent reseaichea. It 
is a little plate of copper attached to the general mcit- 
dian, and divided into 90 decreet, which serves to 
measure the distance and position of places witbotu the 
compass. The Aorary eircU it fixed <m the Dortk pole ; 
it is divided into 24 hoar*, and bean a moveaMelicedie, 
which tarns ronnd the axia of ike globe. Thm is 
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also at the foot of the fflohe a compasSy which should 
be fixed in the parallel and meriaian of the horizon. 
With the term meridiany which is indicated oo the 
globe by the circle of metal passing through the poles ; 
the circles of IcUitude running parallel to the equator, 
and the circles of longitude that cut the equator per- 
pendicularly, and are all represented by lines drawn on 
the surface of the globe, we have perhaps already made 
the reader sufficiently acquainted. Caution, however 
it may be remarked should be exercised in calculating 
degrees of longitude on different globes, inasmuch as 
almost every nation assumes a different jirst meridian. 
Ptolemy fixed his first meridian at the Fortunate Isles 
(now Canaries,) Louis XIII, ordered that (he first me- 
ridian should be placed at the Isle of Ferro, the most 
western of the Canaries; the Dutch 'fixed upon the 
Peak of Tenerifie ; and Grerard Mercator, a famous 
geographer of the 16th century fixed upon the island 
Del Corvo, one of the Azores. The French mariners 
couQt from (he meridian of the observatory of Paris ; 
the English from Qreenwich ; the Spaniards from Ca- 
diz ; the Americans from Washington. Navigators also 
count longitude differently from geographers. Accord- 
ing tu the custom of geographers, the longitudes begin 
to be counted from the eastern side of (he first meridian, 
and are reckoned in the same direction over the whole 
circumference of the equator, till they return to the 
western side of the meridian. In this way of counting 
Che longitudes may rise to 360^. Mariners estimate 
the longitude from the difference of time which elapses 
between the passage of the meridians through the same 
heavenly body, or from the difference of hours counted 
at the same moment in two different places. If one 
has advanced towards the east, one counts more than 
under the meridian from which one set out ; the contrary 
happens when one advances towards the west In this 
way of counting, the longitude is always marked by 
the side nearest the first meridian, so that the longitudes 
only embrace the semicircumference, or do not rise be- 
yond 180°, and the globe is divided into two hemispheres 
with respect to the first meriaian ; in the hemisphere 
situated to the west, the lons^itudes have the denomina- 
tion of occidental; and in the other oriental. All 
marine charts are eistablished according to this system 
of numeration. 

These diversities in the manner of estimating the 
longitude necessitate calculations of reduction. We 
are obliged, before using a map, to examine what is the 
meridian adopted by the geographer, '* which often 
embarrasses even learned persons.''* 

When we have to do with longitudes reckoned ac- 
cording to the method of geographers, thai is, by making 
the entire tour of the globe b^ the east, we must take 
the difference of longitude of the two meridians to be 
compared ; and if the meridian from which we wish 
to set out is to the west of the other, this difference 
mnst be added to all the longitudes eounted from the 
other ; in the contrary case it must be retrenched. We 
will illustrate this by an example : Moscow is 35° 12' 
45^' from the meridian of Paris, how many is it from 
that of Greenwich ? Add the difference, which is 2° 
20' 15'^ and you will have the result 37o 33'. Here 
is another : Paris is 20° from the meridian of the Isle of 
Feiro, how many, is it from the Dutch meridian of 
Teneriffe ? This meridian being a degree more to the 
east than the other, retrench 1° from the given longitude, 
and you will have 19<>. 

The reduction of longitudes, reckoned according to 
the practice of navigators, is much more in use. In 
setting out from the same meridian, all the oriental 
marine longitudes, as far as 180°, remain the same as 
in the manner of reckoning adopted by geographers. 
With respect to the occidental marine longitudes, it is 
sufficient to deduct them from 360<\ to bring them to 
the numeration of geographers. Here is an example : 
Venus's Point, in the bland of Otaheite, has been 
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determined by navigators to be 151° 50^ 30^^ of western 
longitude from the meridian of Paris. If from 360° 
we take off* 151o 50^ SO"', the difference, which is 208° 
O' 30", will be the longitode according to geographers* 
By an inverse operation, we may transform into nau- 
tical longitude the geographical longitudes above I8O0, 
by deducting them from 360o. 

The first use (hat is made ofthe globe is to determine 
the distance from one place to another. The shortest 
distance of two points on the sphere, is measured by 
the arc of the great circle which joins them ; and as 
all great circles are equal, the degrees of any one of 
them contain the same number of itinerary measures 
as those of the meridian. We take therefore with a 
compass the opening of the arc comprised between the 
points proposed, and carry it to the meridian or the 
equator, which are graduated. 

We hove mentioned what is to be understood by 
North and South, East and f^'est ; it is by studying 
the globe attentively that we come to understand per- 
fectly the value of those terms. Two terrestrial points, 
situated under the same meridian, are directly north 
and south of each other, and all the intermediate points, 
that is to sny, all the points ofthe line of distance, are 
equally north and south of each other, and all recipro- 
cally on the same point ofthe compass. In like manner 
any two points whatever, taken under the terrestrial 
equator, are directly east and west of each other, and 
aU the intermediate {)oints are equally so, and are re- 
ciprocally on the same point of the compass. 

It may not he amiss, to mention the singular fact, 
that if a vessel is directed constantly towards the same 
point of the compass, that point not being one of the 
four cardinal points, it will describe on the globe a 
curve^ which does not retiim into itself, but which is 
indefinitely prolonged in a spiral manner, always 
approaching (he pole, without ever reaching it. It 
may he asked, why, going constantly on the point east 
to reach a place recUly situated to the east ofanotheTy 
(by the shortest roule^ one never gets there, but, on 
the contrary, always gets the further from it 7 The 
reason is, that by always following the same point of 
the compass out of the equator, and changing the me- 
ridian, we do not describe the arc of the great circle 
which measures the distance of the two places, but a 
spiral or loxodromick curve, which will never pass by 
the snot required. The experiment may be tried upon 
the j?lobe. 

There are two points on the globe where there is 
neither east nor west ; these are the two poles. The 
globe may also be considered with respect to the extent 
of its surface, which is 16,501 200 square marine 
leagues, supposing the earth a sphere. If we wish to 
know the extent of any zone whatever contained be- 
tween two parallel circles, geometry teaches us, that 
the surface, of a spherical zone is to the area of the 
sphere as the distance of the parallels which bound it 
is to the diameter. It is not our design however to enter 
into the calculation ; but a German geometer has cal- 
culated from these principles, tables of the square 
surface ofthe zones, oy which may be easily obtained 
the area of the surface of any given district of country. 

To find on the artificial globe the latitude of any 
terrestrial place, the globe must be made to turn round 
its immoveable axis till the fixed meridian be brought 
on that place; and the degree marked on the meridian 
at that point will give the latitude of the placfe. The 
longituoe of the same place will then be found, on the 
equator, at the point where this circle passes under the 
meridian. 

The dial, which is commonly adapted to the north 
pole of the globe, serves to show the hour in one part 
of the earth when it is noon in another ; for, by placing 
the latter under the meridian, after having fixed auioon 
the needle ofthe dial, and making the fflobe turn till 
the meridian is on the place, the hour of which is re* 
quired, the needle will indicate on the dial the hour. 
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it is aflemoon if ihe globe has been turned lo 
the east. aoA forenoon if it has been luracd to the west. 

Tbe leDglb of the longest Any for all ilie point? of a 
hemispliere, tqay likewise bedeietmiDPtlbythcariifii-ial 
f;iobe — ibe mannei of doio;; it i» abuodantjy suggested 
ID the elemeolBry hooki which usually nccompaoy 
these globes. The JirL-ciinnsof ihc winds with respect 
lo the meridian line, and the names assigned to them, 
are geuerally inarlied on the horizon. By placing a 
globe in a dark room iritb a taper which answeia per- 
pendicularly to the centre of the horizon, placed at a 
coDsiderable diaiaoce relatively lu tiie diameter of ihe 
globe, and lurniog the glubi>, we then oblaio the fiim<t 
pheuoraena as the sun produces during tbe rotation of 
the earth, according to the dilVerent positions which the 
axis of the earth lakes with respi'ct to that lumina'ry. 
The disl3nce<i of places is also very simply determined 
by Ihe artifiml glohe, an I many other useful points 
ore ascertained which renders the artificial globe ex- 
ceedingly interesting and importatit. Indeed, it is our 
opinion, that no 9chuol-te4>cher should undettake to in- 
struct a student in geography withoui the aid of globes. 

The largest nrlificial globe ever constructed, we be- 
lieve, is at Cambridge, England (—this is 18 feel in 
diameter. la beauty of execution, a copper globe in the 
library of the French Institute, it is said, surpasses all 
others. Peter the Great, in 1661 adorned his new capi- 
tal with one about 12 feet in diameter. Napoleon bad 
a splendid one placed in llie Thuilleties. which re 
there now. Giobe? arc of very early date, but 
not hear that engraving was applied to ibem, 
about 153(1. 

We shall conclude Mathemalical Geography 
next part, when we shall be prepared to lake 
arm interesting branch of Physical Geography, 



floor, and 70 in the ^alieries. The o^n is s fine 
toned and powerful instrument. The court around 
the church is enclosed by a handsome fenre. 

The church was built under the superintendence of , 
Mr. James M'Farland, master mason, and Messrs. 
Coryell.it M'Rae, cainentera, all of Troy, and cost, 
including the building lot and furnirure of the church 
837,600. 



ASTRONOMY. 



ITS HISTORY. 
The real history of written aslronomy, that i 



of 



lly recorded and moderately correct observations, 
in sufficient number to constitute a body of science, 
commences with Htpparchus, about ICO years before 
our eta. Prior to his time, it is difficult lo do more 
titan speculate upon tbe few facts which are left to us. 
That astronomical observation of a certain descriptioD 
began in the very earliest n^es. there can be no doubt ; 
but here there could be but one instiument the horizon, 
and but one iheory, the actual motion of tbe heaveuly 
is round the earth. The earliest obserraiioas 
inned are those of the rising and selling of stars. 



ST. PAtTL'S CHDRCH, TROY, N. Y. 
This edifice was erected in 1827—8, by the Episco- 
pa. society of Troy, and is one of the best specimens 
of the tlothick style of architecture in the United 
States. The walls are of a dark coloured lime-stone, 
hammered and laid in mortar. Tbe main body of the 
building is 103 by 70 feel. At the west end, a tower 
projects 12 feel, and is 100 feet in height. The base- 
ment is 9 feel high, and tbe wails of the main building 
ri^e 38 feet abuve it. There are five windows on each 
Side, and three on each end ; the large window over 
the altar is 40 by 20 feel. The galleries and ceiling 
are supported at clustered columns. The wood 
work al the building is painted in excellent imitation 
ofoalc. The uumber of pews is 140 on ihe lower 



which may he added lunar and solor eclipses, and c( 
ets. The rapid motion of the moon in tbe heavens 
would jirobably have caused ihe lunar zodiack to be 
first marked out, thoiigli it is clear that the ^olai zo- 
diack was of a very early dale. Astronomical obser- 
vation has always been one of the accompaniments bf 
civilization, both in modern and ancient limes, and 
however much we may conceive ourselves entitled lo 
look down upon the notions of our predecessors, we 
■nusi not forget that in speaking of any country which 
possessed an astronomical iheory worth so much as 
laughing at ia modern limes, we place that country 
in the list of exceptions to tbe rule which prevailed 
through (he zreater number. If the Chaldean system 
appear insufficient, or ihc Ptolemaic complicntcd, these 
are yol real results of thought, and lo a certain extent, 
actual representations of fact. Mungo Park mentions 
an African tribe, whose opinion it was that the inbab- 
ilanli of the west fried the sun when he got down lo 
them, and after heating him sufficiently for neit day's 

ce. took him round by a private passage lo ihe 

If we could collect the astronomy of the whole 

nt world, there can be little doubt that the com 

paratively humble elfQrts to which we are coming 

□uld appear miracles of sense and reflection, among 

eories not much superiour to those of Park's Afri- 

The nations who are known to have cultiTaied as- 
tronomy before the Christian era are the Chinese, In- 
dians, Chaldeans, Egyptians and Greeks. Tbe first 
made it a matter of politicks, the three neit of reli- 
gious observance, and all four applied it to astrology. 
Amon? the Greeks only, the science had no reference 
either to politicks, religion, or soothsaying ; and her* 
it throve with a vigour which permits us to make the 
astronomy of Hipparchua and Ptolemy a part of tbe 
-bain which ends with Newton and Laplace. What 
ve know of the four first-menlioued nations is not suf 
ficienlly certain or definite to warrant our drawing 
very positive conclusions as to the time when they be- 
gan to study the science ; end the question b render- 
ed tbe more difficult by Ihe pretensions to antiquity 
wh<ch have been advanced in favour of eacJi by well- 
nfotmed men of modern limes. Each nation has ils 
advocates, who maintain ibat the Chinese, the Indians, 
be Chaldeans or the Egyptians, were the first astron- 
omers ; which ii of itself sufficient lo prove the ques- 
tion donbiful. Fortunately it is of little consequence ; 
and also the astronomy of the first nod two lasl is of 
a character and extei^which will justify our saying 
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that, be it tetj ancient or not, there is nothing on the 
face of it which needs the supposition of any very long 
time having been expended upon it. The Hindoo 
astronomy, on the other hand, though ceriainly more 
extensive and cornect, may have been, for any thing 
that can be shown to the contrary, received from the 
Arabs of the middle ages. At least such is the opinion 
of Laplace, Delambre, and several celebrated Anglo- 
Indians, who have had means of knowing more of the 
subject than either. But this question is one of diffi- 
culty, and ought not to be considered as finally settled. 

The Chinese have some annals which were trans- 
lated by Dci Mailla, a Jesuit missionary at Pekin, 1777- 
17S5. They claim to go back to the year b.c. 2857, 
but of astronomical phenomena they record hardly any 
thing, except eclipses of the sun. and the appearance 
of comets, and of the former nothing but the fact and 
the day or their happening. They "state that the as- 
tronomers by profession were obliged, on pain of death 
to predict every eclipse that occurred, and that, even 
after such phenomena were found capable of predic- 
tion, it was the practice to shout, beat drums, &c., 
during every eclipse, to frighten away the monster 
whicti they supposed to be devouring the sun. The 
mathematicians, in spite of their responsibility, were 
forbidden to make any alteration in their theories or 
methods, without the consent of the emperour. The 
loss of many methods, asserted to have been formerly 
practised, is attributed to the burning of all scientiftck 
books by one of their princes, b. c. 221. But perhaps 
the loss was not great; for Gaubil, who recalculated 
their asserted eclipses, could not verify more than one 
of a date anteriour to the lime of Ptolemy ; and even 
that one is doubtful. The fact of the motions of the 
planets was known to the Chinese, but not the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, till about a. n. 400. They had 
also the Metonick and Calippick periods. The im- 
provements which were gradually introduced in the 
earlier ages of the Christian era might have been, and 
probably were, the work of Europeans. 

The question with regard to the Hindoos is not 
whether their astronomy is sufficiently high in its pre- 
tensions to make it worth while to inquire into its 
antiquity, but whether an astronomical system of a 
very advanced character, which certainly wa» found 
among them, is or is not as old as they assert it to be. 
This system is found in certain tables which have 
been brought into Europe by Legentil, and in an original 
work ; and it may be fairly considered as about equal 
to the European system of the twelfth century. The 
epoch claimed by the tables is b. c 3102, the beginning 
of the Caii-yug, or iron age of Hindoo mythology, at 
which time a comunction of all the planets is asserted. 
But this has too figurative a character ; and moreover, 
the elements of the tables are hardly such as would 
have been derived from observations actually made at 
chat period. That the epoch is fictitious may be readily 
believed : but the question is, was this fictitious epoch 
formed by Hindoos from their own observations before 
the Christian era, or was their system introduced by 
the Arabs, or by direct communication with the 
Greeks ? On the one hand it is argued that the Indian 
tables, being in many respects a mean between those 
of Ptolemy and Albategnius, may have been derived 
from those two; on the other hand, the remarkable 
correctness of several points, and the known character 
of the people in question, whose advances in mathe- 
ma ticks cannot be doubted, and whose habits have, 
throughout recorded history, induced them to repel all 
connexion with foreigners, are urged in favour of the 
originality of their system. Those who are curious 
may consult Bailly's Hist, de V Aatronomie iTidienne, 
on the one hand, or Delambre, on the other ; but this 
question has unfortunately been treated with consider- 
able spirit of system on Mth sides^ 

The Chaldeans, according to Diodorus, had long 
observed tha risings and settings of the heavenly bodies, 



as well as eclipses. They had the celebrated Metoniek 
period of nineteen years, and it is supposed that Meton 
obtained it from them, though this point is doubtful. 
They had also other periods, the meaning of which has 
caused discussion. Simplicius, a commentator on 
Aristotle, relates that a series of eclipses preserved at 
Babylon was transmitted by Alexander to Aristotle, 
and contained the observations of 1903 yeare preceding 
the conquest of Babylon by the Macedonians. But 
Ptolemy gives only a few of them, the earliest of these 
not reaching hiffher than B. c. 720. They are of the 
roughest kind, the times being given only m hours, and 
the part of the^iameler eclipsed within a quarter; but 
nevertheless they are the earliest trustworthy observa- 
tions we possess, and led, in the hands of Halley, to 
the discovery of the acceleration of the moon's mean 
motion* We find also amonir the Chaldeans the use 
of the clepsydra as a clock, of the gnomon as an instru- 
ment for measuring solstices, and of the hemispherical 
dial called by the Greeks ffM^ij, for ascertaining the 
positions of the sun. By the clepsydra they were 
enabled tn divide the ecliptick nearly into twelve equal 
parts, and are thus said to have invented the zodiack. 

The Egyptians have left us no observations, and few 
astronomical relicks the meaning of which can be made 
very clear, though it is probable that ihey were thc^ 
first instructers of the Greeks. Their year was of 
365 days. They observed eclipses, biit none have 
come to us ; they foretold comets, according to Diodo- 
rus ; but as this author also mentions at the same time 
that they foretold future events, it becomes doubtful 
whether we are to understand that their predictions 
were successful. The idea attributed to them that 
Mercury and Venus moved round the sun is not men- 
tioned by Ptolemy ; whose silence on this and many 
other pomts, writing as he did in Egypt, is remarkable, 
unless it be admitted at once as a proot of exaggeration 
in the preceding accounts. The correct manner in 
which some of the pyramids are said to be placed north 
and south has always been quoted as a ground of sus- 
picion, that these buildings had some astronomical use. 
The zodiack has also been attributed to the Egyptians. 
The only attempt at a measure which we have remain- 
ing is one of the diameter of the sun. the meaning of 
which is obscure ; but if what Delambre mentions 
(without citing his authority) be true, that they meas- 
ured time by the distance run by a horse^ as well as 
by the clepsydra, we need not be surprised that Ptolemy 
found no assistance from their ancient observations. 
The story of Thales teaching the Egyptians how tc 
find the height of the pyramids by the shadow, and 
that in Herodotus, of his oeing told by them that the sun 
had twice risen in the west, are, so far as their credit 
goes, confirmations of the opinion generally formed ot 
Egyptian astronomy. 

With regard to the astronomy of the Greeks previous- 
ly to the earliest extant works, there is little to be said. 
The Ionian school, founded by Thales b. c. 600, follow- 
ed in succession by Anaximander, Anaximenes, and 
Anaxagoras added little or nothing to practical astrono* 
my. If Thales announced the eclipse of b. c. 610, it 
was tbe year only ; and the opinion of the earth's 
motion, attributed to Anaximander, rests on slender 
foundation. The school of Croton, founded by Pytha- 
goras about b. c. 500, and sustained by Philolaus, 
produced no observers, though it certainly adopted the 
opinion of the earth's motion. Meton, b. c. 432, intro- 
duced the cycle of 19 years ; Calippus, b. c. 330, intro- 
duced the improvement of the former known by his 
name. Eudoxus of Cnidos,^ b. c. 370, brought into 
Greece, according to Pliny, the year of 365 1-4 days, 
and wrote some workn, one of which exists in the 

Koetical version of Aratus. Timocharefi and Aristyl- 
1^, b. c. 300 (7) made the observations which aAer- 
wards enabled Hipparchus to discover the precession. 
Pytheas, about the time of Alexander, measured the 
latitude of Marseilles with tolerable accuracy. The 
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work of Aristotle on astronomy is lost ; and what is 
still more to be regretted, that of his disciple Eudemus 
on the history of astronomy. The poem on the Sphere 
attributed to Empedocles, B.C. 450, is probably much 
more modern. 

We now come to the period of history, and of 
the Alexandrian school. This article being for refer^ 
ence only we shall condense as much as possible the 
pincipal discoveries of the succeeding astronomers, 
m order of time. This could not be done in the chain 
of surmises mixed with history which we have just 
finished, since it is important to avoid confounding 
what is known with what is only suppc^ed. 

AiUolycus, B. c. 3D0. His books arS the earliest 
which are extant in the Greek language on astronomy. 
They are two — L On the sphere in motion. 2. On 
the rising and setting of the stars. He appears to have 
considered the year as exactly 365 days. 

Euclid of Alexandria, b. c. 300. The Elements of 
Euclid show that the Greeks of his time had no trigo- 
nometry. There is another work attributed to him, 
entitled Phenomena^ which is no more than a treatise 
on the doctrine of the sphere. 

ArcUus of Cilicia, b. c. 281, has left an astronomical 
poem, chiefly taken from Eudoxus, and valuable on 
account of the commentary of Hipparchus. 

Ari8tarchu8 of Samos, b. c. 280. His work on the 
magnitudes and distances of the sun and moon is the 
first attempt to measure the relative distances of these 
two bodies, by observing their angular distance*at the 
time of half moon. To him also is attributed the 
opinion that the earth revolves round the sun. 

Manetho the Egyptian, b. c. 260.^ His history is lost, 
but a poem attributed to him remains. It is a descrip- 
tion ot the heavens, filled with astrology, and containing 
no observations. 

ErcUosthenes of Cyrene, b. c. 240, is said to have 
observed with some celebrated astrolabes which he 
erected at Alexandria, which remained standing till the 
time of Ptolemy. Various works are attributed to him. 
He observed (either with a gnomon or with a meridian 
circle) the ohliquitv of the ecliptick, and the latitude of 
Alexandria ; and from the latter, and the fact that at 
Syene the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, he 
deduced an approximation to the earth's magnitude. 
His approximation makes a degree to be 700 stadia. 
A catalogue of stars attributed to him. (the oldest 
extant^ is probably spurious, but shows that, in and 
about his time, the method of referring stars to their 
latitudes and longitudes was not practised. His value 
of the obliquity of the ecliptick-^11 parts out of 166 of 
the whole circumference — was adopted by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy. 

Archimeaes of Syracuse died b. c. 212. He observed 
solstices, and attempted to measure the sun's diame- 
ter. His writings show that trigonometry was as yet 
unknown 

Hipparchus (of Bithynia ?), b. c. 160-125, the great- 
est of all the Greeks in astronomy. In his youth he 
wrote a commentary on Aratus. He discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes, by comparing his own ob- 
servations with those of Aristyllus and Timochares, 
or others of his predecessors. He was the first who 
employed processes analogous to those of plane and 
spherical trigonometry, for which he constructed a 
table of chords. He first used right ascensions and 
declinations, which he afterwards abandoned in favour 
of latitudes and longitudes. He susrgested the method 
of referring terrestrial positions to latitude and longitude, 
and was probably the inventor of the stereographick 
projection.^ He determined the mean motion of the 
sun and of its ap<^ee, the inequality of the sun's motion, 
and the length ofthe year, to greater exactness than 
his predecessors. He found the mean motion of the 
moon, of her nodes, and of her apogee; her parallax, 
eccentricity, the equation of her centre, and inclination 
oi her orbit. His observations also led him to suspect j 



another ineauality in the moon's motion, which Ptolemy 
afterwards discovered (the evection.) He calculated 
eclipses, and used the results in the improvement ofthe 
Elements. He made one of the first steps towards a 
correct representation of phenomena, by supposing the 
sun to move round the earth in a circle, the earth not 
bein^ at the centre. His catalosue of the longitudes 
and latitudes of 1081 stars Was the first at all worthy 
of the name. If Hipparchus had possessed the pendu- 
lum and the telescope, fifty years might have enabled 
his successors to place astronomy in the state in which 
it stood at the birth of Newton. Considering his 
means, his observations are perhaps unequalled. 

After the death of Hipparctius there is no astronomer 
of eminence till Ptolemy. Between them we have 

Jiypsicles of Alexandria, b. c. 146, wrote the J4th and 
15th books ofthe Elements^ o/Euclid, which contain 
some astronomical propositions. 

tremtmu (of Rhodes?) b^c. 70, wrote an introduction 
to the heavenly phenomena, containing no new discove- 
ry. It would seem he was not an observer. 

Posidonius about the same time attempted to veriff 
the measure of the earth of Eratosthenes. His wri- 
tings are all lost, but many of his opinions are preserved 
in Cleomedes and Strabo. He remarked (though 
probably he was not the first who did so) the connex- 
ion of high water with the southing of tne moon. 

TVieodosius of Bithynia, b. c. 50, left a work on 
spherical geometry, another on climates, and a third 
on the phenomena of day and night. 

Sosigenes of Alexandria, b. c. 50, corrected the cal- 
endar under Julius Cesar. 

Jffygintis left an astronomical description of the 
heavens. 

This brings us down to the birth of Christ. 



THfi SUNDERBUNDS. 



This wild tract extends a hundred and eighty miles 
along the Bay of Bengal, and is filled with tigers and 
alligators of the largest kind, together with other crea- 
tures of similar powe^ and ferocity. There are two 
passages through it, the northern Sunderbund passage, 
and the Balliaghaut passage. The first opens into 
the Hoogley, sixty-five miles below Calcutta, the other 
into a shallow lake on the eastern side of the city. 
The navigation of these channels extends more than 
two hundred miles through an impenetrable jungle 
divided by creeks occasionally so narrow, that in some 
places branches of trees almost meet on either side, 
and in others you sail upon an expanded river beauti- 
fully skirted with wood. Alligators innumerable are 
seen sleeping along the shores, looking like hnge 
trunks of trees. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
them to be alive until they are disturbed, when they 
scramble with surprising activity into the stream and 
sink. Great numbers of natives who frequent the 
banks of the creeks that divide the Sunderbunds to 
cut wood and collect salt, are yearly devoured by these 
and other beasts of prey ; indeed, the -tigers are so 
ravenous that they have been known to swim off to 
boats and attack the crews at a considerable distance 
from (he shore. 

Notwithstanding these perils, many devotees erect 
their rude huts in this region ot desolation. In spite 
of the charms which they pretend to, and possess, and 
their propitiatory ofierings to the tigers and alligators, 
these ignorant fanaticks are almost invariably de- 
stroyed by them ; still other fanaticks supply their 
places : thus the wild savages of the forest are yearly 
supplied with no inconsiderable portion of sacred 
food. It is astonishing to what lengths fanaticism 
will go. — Oriental Annual, 



One catches more flies with honey than with vinega*. 
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NEW-HATEN, CONN. 



The city of New-HaTeQ, k seaport aad serni-metrupo- 
Hs of. CoQoecticut, is thirty -Sve miles south-west of 
HarU'urd, sevenly-sii north-east from New- York, ODe 
huadred and ihirty-fuur from Boston, and three hundred 
aad four from Washingtoa. 

The city lies round the head of a bay that sets up 
about four miles north' of Lons Island sound, and is 
situated on a large and l>eauliful jilaio, which is bor- 
dered on ihe north partly by eminences called Eatt 
end West Sock, presenting bold and almost perpendicu- 
lar columns of naked trap rock, 350 to 370 feet high. 
Two smalt rivers bound the cit^, one on Ihe east and 
Ihe other on the west. It was Incorporated as a city 
in 1784 ; three miles long from east to west, and (nro 
miles wide. It ia legutarly laid out, and consists of 
;wo parts, old and new towns. The old town was laid 
out in a large square, and is divided into several smaller 
squares. Thn central square is intersected by a beau- 
tiful street, overspread by elms. On this street are 
erected three handsome cburches. Near the centre of 
the west section of this square is a new State-house, 
built after the modal of Che Parthenon. It has a com- 
manding appearance; and its proportions, and the 
style of Its workmnnship, rankit with the best American 
huildiogs. The city contains three handsome churches 
for Congregational I sta, and one for Methodist Episco- 
palians ; two beautiful Goihick editices, of stone, for 
Episcopalians ; one for Baptists, and one- for Africans. 
There is also a jail, an alms-house, a custom-house^ a 
museum, two banks, twoinsurance-oSces, an institution 
for popular lectures, opened during the year 1831, and 
six printing-offices, from which are issued five weekly 
newspapers, and three other periodicals. The houses 
of New-Haven are mostly of wood, not expensive, but 
handsome and convenient; and the city is one of the 
most pleasant in the U. States. The publick square and 
principal streets are finely ornamented with trees ; and 
a great part of the houses have gardens filled with fruit- 
trees, which give to the city a rural and delightful ap- 
pearance. The harbour ia well defended from winds, 
nut is shallow, and gradually filling up with mud ; ii 
has about seven feet on the bar at low water. The 
maritime commerce of New-Haven is greater than that 
of any other town in Connecticut. Both the foreign 
and the coasting trade are considerable, and packets and 
aleamboats ply regularly between this city and New- 



York. The Indian name ofNew-Haven was Qwnfpf- 
ack. It was first settled by the English in 1G38. It 
was the capital of the Colony of New-Haven, whieh 
continued distinct from the colony of Gonnecticul till 
1665. The legislature of the state meets alternately 
here anB at Hartford. Yale college, one of the most 
distinguished literary institutions in America, ia estab- 
lished at New-Haven, it wan incorporated in 1701 ; 
was originally placed at Killingwortb; in 1707, removed 
to Saybrook ; in 1717, to New-Haven. There ate ten 
college huildiogs ; four halls^ 100 feet by 40, and four 
stories high, containing thirty-two rooms each fot 
students j a new and convenient chapel, one story of 
rhich ia apiiropriated to the theological school, and 
noiher 10 the college library; two other buildings,, 
sntaining rooms for recitations, lectures and libraries ; 
dining-hall, of stone, with an elegant apartment above 
for the mineralogical cabinet and lectures, a chymicat 
laboratory ; and medical college, a large edifice, of stone. 
The college library containa 9300 Tolumes, and the 
students' libraries 9000. The philosophical and chym- 
ical apparatus are very good. Thecabinet of minerals 
is the most valuable in the U. States. It conlaioi 
above 16,000 specimens. The number of insiruclers 
:ademical department ofYale college is twenty; 
iber of alumni, 4505 ; the number of siudeats, 
including medical, theological and law stu- 
dents, averages nearly 30O. Commencemeoc ia held 
the third Wednesday in August. There are three 
' ma, viz. from commencement, all weeks ; from 

jond Wednesday in January, two weeks; and 

from the first Wednesday in May. four weeks. In 1923, 
a theological school was established in conneiion with 
this college. The number of students at present ia 
12 ; and there are three professors. Thrre is a iiicilical 
school, the lectures of which begin si» weeks after 
the college commencement. It has aiz professors and 
48 students. There is also a taw school, having two 
professors, and 44 students. These numbers are all 
given for the year 1931. The city is also celebrated 
for the number of its boarding schools and smaller sem- 
inaries for the young of boih aexea. The average 
number of persons who are herefrom abroad for the 
purpose of education is supposed to be rarely below 
a thousand. Blue Lavia ia a name given 1o the quaint 
regulations of the early government of New-Haven 
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plantation, when the publick authorities kept a sharp 
watch orer the deportment of the good people of the 
colony, and punished all breaches of i[ood manners 
and good morals, often with a ludicrous formality. 

The population in 1810 amounted to 5772, in 1820 
to 7147, and in 1831 to 10,678. 



CHYMISTRY, 

ON ATTRACTION AND RKPULSIO^ CHYMICAL 
AFFINITY AND DECOMPOSITION. 

All the phenomena of the material universe iliay t)e 
ultimately resolved into two kinds of motion; niamely, 
those resulting from the two principles of cUiraciiqn 
and repuision: in consequence of which, the particles 
of matter approach or move from each other according 
to laws which the intellect of man has been able to 
develop, but the causes of which appear to be beyond 
his comprehension. We distinguish two principal 
modes in which bodies are affected by these opposite 
forces : in the first^ motion is communicated to masses 
(or visible combmalions of the ultimate atoms of 
bodies) at sensible distances; in the second, to the 
ultimate invisible atoms of bodies at insensible dis- 
tances. To the former mode belong the attractions of 
gravitation^ electricity , and magnetism ; which we 
see exemplified respectively in the fall of a stone to 
the earth ; the approach of light bodies to resinous 
substances, or glass, when rubbed ; or of iron, filings 
to a loadstone : to the latter may be referred the at- 
traction of cohesion ; of which we can form a correct 
idea from the strong adhesion, when pressed together, 
of the two halves of a leaden bullet which has been 
cleft asunder ; and from the running together of two 
globules of clean quicksilver, when brought into con- 
tact, or of two drops of rain upon a pane of glass. In 
like manner, repulsion at sensible distances may be 
exemplified, by the force with which the particles of 

flass fly asunder in the common play-thmffs called 
'rince Kupcrt's drops ', by the flying off of tne same 
light bodies which have been first attracted, after they 
have been some time in contact with an excited resin 
or glass, or by the recession from each other of the two 
similar ends of two magnetized needles : and repul' 
sion at insensible distances, which is chiefly excited 
by heat, may be seen in the expansion of the fluid of a 
thermometer, when warmed by the hand, or the gradual 
swelling out of a bladder, partly filled with air, before 
a fire. 

Attraction and repulsion, acting upou masses at sen- 
sible distances, form the particular study of natural 
philosophy (in the limiteo acceptation of the term ;) 
which also embraces the same phenomena acting at 
insensible distances upon particles of the same nature; 
as those of the globules of quicksilver, or of the air 
included in the bladder. The study or the effects of 
attraction and repulsion acting at insensible distances 
upon particles of different natures, constitutes the 
science of chymistry. The solution of a lump of 
sugar, or of alum, m water, is an example of this 
species of attraction ; and the power which determines 
the union of the su^ar, or of the alum, with the water, 
is specially denommated chymical cffinity. 

The attraction of cohesion, or that force which 
unites together particles of the same nature, and dif- 
ferent modifications of which occasion the variations 
of sol'ds and liquids; as well as that power of repul- 
sion, which is opposed to it, and whicn characterizes 
the state of aeriform fluids are, in fact, both opposed 
to chymical attraction, or the force which combines 
particles of different natures : and common experience 
daily proves, tliat a lump of sugar, or crystals of salts, 
are much more readily dissolved in water, if previously 
broken down or pounded, than if left in that solid form 
which the eohesioa of their particles imparts. Instan- 



ces' will be hereafter pointed out, which will prove that 
the strongest chymical affinity may be held in check 
until cohesion has been destroyed. 

The following experiment beautifully illustrates the 
opposite action of these two attractions :---Place a 
lump of alum, of a nearly prismatick form, in a glass 
of water, and carefully watch, from time to time, for 
some days, the progress of its solution. At first, the 
water acts with so much energy as to overcome the 
cohesion of the solid in every direction alike ; but as 
the particles of the alum become united with those of 
the water, the power of the solvent diminishes ; and 
the lump of alum assumes a pyramidal shape, with 
the narrow end upwards. The reason of this change 
of form is, that the particles of water which combine 
first with the alum become heavier from the union, and 
fall to the bottom of the glass ; and the action at the 
lower extremity ceases before it is complete at the 
upper. When the action has nearly terminated, if wc 
closely examine the lump, we shall nnd it covered with 
geotHetrical figures, cut out, as it were, in relief upon 
the mass ; showing, not only that cohesion resists the 
power of solution, but that, in the present instance, it 
resists it more in some directions than in others ; and 
that, when the attraction of the solvent is nearly satis- 
fied, it is balanced by that delicate modification of 
cohesion upon which crystalline arrangement depends. 
The consideration of the interesting phenomena of 
crystallization, however, forms one of the necessary 
subdivisions of our subject, and will be enlarged upon 
separately when the results of tHe present experiment 
will be further discussed. 

It will be convenient to distinguish three degrees of 
chymical attraction ;--the result of the first and lowest 
degree is mixture ; of the second solution ; and of 
the third, and most energetick, composition. We 
shall endeavour to illttstrate the distinctive characters 
of each of these modifications, and also to give a gen- 
eral idea of the various methods of decomjwsiiion 
arising from chymical repulsion ; and in so doing, we 
shall hope to present such a preliminary view of affin- 
ity, as may assist the further progress of the student. 
It must, at the same time, be tK)me in mind, that the 
developement of the subject can only be found in the 
full details of chymical science. 

ON MIXTURE* 

Chymical mixture can only take place between two 
bodies when the particles of both are in a like state, 
and the power of cohesion, with regard to them, so far 
suspended as to admit of that freedom of motion be- 
tween themselves upon which fluidity depends : thus, 
two liquids, or two aeriform fluids may admit of mix- 
ture ; but two solids can be chymically mixed only by 
diminishing their cohesion, by means of heat, to sncn 
a degree as to brins them botn to the state of liquids. 

Between some fluids there appears to be no attrac- 
tion; and, consequently, they dfo not admit of mixture: 
thus, if water and oil be agitated together, they almost 
immediately separate, and the lighter liquid floats 
upon the denser. Sulphurick acid, or oil of vitriol, and 
water, on the contrary, have a strong affinity for each 
other, and, when mixed together, will not again sep- 
arate by repose; although one fluid is very much 
heavier than the other. Alcohol, or pure spirit, and 
water form a mixture of the like permanent character ; 
and many similar instances might be adduced. 

Of the mixture of aeriform bodies we have an ex- 
ample in the atmosphere which we breathe ; which 
consists principally of two species of air mingled to- 
gether with wonderful uniformity : they have received 
the names of oxygen and nitrogen gases. They may 
be separated, and the latter exhibited in a detached 
form, by buroine a little sulphur in a quantity of the 
atmosphere connned in a bell fflass over water.' W4ieo 
this process is performed with care, the oxygen is re- 
moved and the nitrogen remain?. Of the propertie • 
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of tiiese bodies this is not the place ia which we pro- 
pose to spmk ; but we shall only remark, at presjent, 
that the /esidual oitrogen differs so remarkably from 
the mixture from which it baa beea separated, as to be 
fatal to animal life, if breathed, and entirely to extin- 
guish flame. The proportion which it bears to the 
total quantity upon which the experiment is tried is 
invariably the same. Unlike the case of liquids, all 
aeriform bodies have the property of mixing together. 
This difference in the two classes of bodies is to be 
ascribed to the different modification of the power of 
attraction between their constituent particles. In the 
instances where mixture does not take place between 
two liquids, as oil and water, or quicksilver and water, 
the still remaining attraction of cohesion between the 
similar particles is probably greater than the chymicai 
attraction l)etween the dissimilar particles. In aeriform 
fluids attraction of cohesion does not exist, (at least 
within the limits of common experience,) and the Urst 
degree of chymicai attraction between the dissimilar 
particles comes into action unopposed. 

The expansive power of heat being opposed to c»- 
hesioo, the attraction between the particles of some 
bjdies may be so far counteracted by its agency as to 
reduce them to the fluid state, and then the^ may ad- 
mit of mixture : thus melted tin may be mixed with 
melted lead or copper, and their particles remain inter- 
mingled, when from a diminution of temperature they 
resume the solid state. 

Chymicai mixture may take place between two 
bodies in any proportions. £qual measures of sulphu- 
rick acid and water may be mixed together ; or one 
drop of the former with a gallon of the latter; or a 
drop of the latter with a gallon of the former, or in 
any intermediate proportions ; and in every case the 
mixture will be perfect, uniform, and permanent. In 
like manner, oxygen and nitrogen may be xdixed in any 
proportions, although the atmospherick mixture is 
always constant. 

Chymicai mixture between liquids is often attended 
by condensation or contraction of volume : so that a 
measure of sulphurick acid or of alcohol, mixed with 
an equal measure of water, will not quite fill two 



measures. 



Increase of temperature is also frequently^ another 
concomitant of the mixture of liquiris. If four parts, 
by weight, of sulphurick acid, be suddenlv mixed with 
one of water, at ordinary temperatures, the heat ^iven 
out will be more than sufficient to make water boil. 

The properties of bodies are not essentially changed 
by mixture ; but those of the resulting product are in 
some degree intermediate between their component 
parts : the character, however, of the more active in- 
gredient will predominate, in a degree, of course, pro- 
portionate to Its quantity, A few drops of sulphurick 
acid will communicate an intensely sour taste to a 
quart of water ; but the same number of drops of al- 
cohol will scarcely eflect the sensible properties of an 
equal quantity of that fluid. 

The separation of liquid mixtures may be effected 
by either the addition or substraction of neat; by the 
unequal effect produced upon the cohesive attractions 
of their insredients. By carefully applying heat to a 
mixture oralcohol and water, the spirit will rise in 
vapour and leave the water pure; thb process is called 
evaporation^ where the elastick fluid is allowed to 
escape ; but when it is separately recondensed and 
preserved, it is termed distillation. On the other 
hand, by the application of cold to a similar mixture, 
the cohesion ot the particles of water may be so much 
more increased than that of the particles of the spirit, 
that the former will separate in a solid form, and leave 
the latter in a state of purity. It is thus that in the 
Arctic regions the watery particles of brandy are 
frozen by exposure to the air, and a very small qoai^ 
tity of strong spirit is left in the fluid state in the in- 
teriour of the mass. 



Mixtures of gaseous fluids cannot be separated by 
heat or cold, for they all expand in the same degree by 
equal increases of temperature : but steam and other 
vapours may be separated from gases by reduction of 
temperature ; for the abstraction of heat destroys the 
elasticity of the fonder, but not of the latter. In thia 
manner the aqueous vapour, which is always mixed in 
a greater or less proportion with the gases of the at- 
mosphere, may be separated ; and hence the origin of 
clouds and fogs. 

^ TEMPERANCE. 

Extracts from a discourse delivered before the "Water 
Street Teniperance Society," Pittsfield, Ms. Aug. 
24, 183d. By the Editor. 

The Reformers. — The eminent success which has 
attended Temperance Reformers, the resonableness of 
their object and principles, the innocent simplicity of 
their demands, and the extensive utility of their ulti- 
mate aim, places them beyond the reach of cavil. The 
history of their progress, has been the history of the 
triumphs of reason and morality. It presents one of the 

most splendid evidences of the almost unlimited 
power of moral capacity ; and of the benefits, as un- 
limited in quantity, as important in quality, which may 
result to the world from the exercise of moral energy. 
It presents a series of successes attendant upon tne 
developements of truth and reason, unparalleled either 
in ancient or modern times, both in their extent^ and 
in their beneficial results, to the political and religious 
world, and- to social and individual happiness. 

Their Object. — The Reformers had for their object 
the suppression of intemperance ; an evil enormous in 
its extent and magnitude, as dangerous and destructive 
in its effects and consequences ; an egregious national 
sin, than which none, more at war with every principle 
of political economy, more at war with national, 
social and individual nappiness, and the purity of our 
institutions, etrer crept into our system or selr-govern- 
ment. There was no limit to the evil, it infested every 
part of the country, cursed almost every social circle, 
and polluted every channel in our system. It infected 
the halls of legislation, disgraced the bench, the pulpit 
and the bar, and threatened to lob that palladium of 
justice, the jury, of its integrity. 

" Each mortal seemed to boast the power, at least, 
In tranaformation, to become a lieast." 

The simple means of intemperance cost our country 
millions of money, and its results, thousands of lives, 
and incalculable abasement and misery. Millions 
more were expended annually, to relieve the country 
of its baleful train . of consequences. About three 
fourths of our taxes went to its support. For nearly 
all our paupers and about nineteen twentieths of all our 
criminals were the offspring of this monster. It filled 
our hospitals and asylums with insanity and disease, 
burdened the community with loathsome indolence 
and depravity, stagnated the channels of industry, and 
robbed labour of its wages. The evil had become of 
such a formidable, magnitude, that none were safe, 
scarce a family escaped without yielding up one or 
more of its members, to the seducements of this great 
Moloch. There was a general deterioration of the 
physical and moral character. It polluted religion, and 
undermined virtue, destroyed hope, and robbed affection 
of its endearments. It promoted every thing bad, and 
counteracted every thins good. And it was a marked 
and fearful feature, in the character of this evil, that 
it brought no commuting benefits, no redeeming equiv- 
alents. In all its features, in all that it was capable 
of doin^, in all its influence and effects, it was evil, 
only evil, and that continually. That this was, and 
is, and ever will be the character of intemperance all 
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'^vill have the candour to admit, for all reason proves it, 
Hod all experience confirms it. 

The Remedy. — But there was hoi>e of redemption 
in the land. From a spark which, originated from the 
mere suggestion of the evils of intemperance, the spirit 
of reform was nursed into a flame that overspread our 
whole country. With the rapid flight of a celestial 
bird, the voice of temperance has winged its way into 
every city and town, every village and hamlet from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, from the shores 
of the Atlantic, to beyond the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. And it has carried " a healing in its wings," and 
admonition in its voice, that deserves the gratitude of 
religion, and the applause of virtue. For temperance 
has purified the channels of the nation's prosperity of 
their corruption, exalted the standard of morals, taught 
virtue to lilt up her head, religion' to assert her voice, 
and given to all who receive her, the reward of peace 
and happiness. Sophistry has been confounded, pre- 
judice dissipated, habit and bigotry overcome^ errour 
enlightened, honesty in unbelief redeemed, misery al- 
leviated, abasement regenerated, property preserved. 
The habitations of sorrow, have been made to smile 
with hope and cheerfulness, the hum of industry is 
heard in the places that were deserted, plenty has re- 
lieved penury and want, parents and sous wandering 
in the insanity of intemperance have been restored, 
vice has been uprooted and crime arrested ; — the 
whirl-pool of folly has been robbed of half its victims, 
and the angel of destruction has been cheated of his 
harvreit. 

And the blessings of the temperance reformation do 
not stop here. In the great moral revolution that has 
taken place new light has been thrown upon the conduct 
of life, upon the establishment of the social system, and 
men have been taught to contemplate the purposes for 
which they were created, and the relation which the/ 
should sustain, to each other, and to their Almighty 
Creator. They have been taught, that in a community 
of human beings, a vast amount of individual respon- 
sibility rests upon every member; and that for the full 
dischargee of that responsibility, will they be account- 
able to heaven. They have been shown that intem- 
perance or its encouragement, is inconsistent with 
Christian practices and the profession of religion. 
Temperance societies have therefore lent a powerful 
hand to religion. They have also enlightened the 
world, with the results of scientifick investigations, 
which will prove to be of permanent utility. They 
have brought thousands back to that state of primitive 
simplicity which found in temperance a promoter of 
health, tranquillity and happiness, and a procurer of 
longevity. And they have taught tens of thousands 
to feel and know the delights of temperance, and to 
wonder at the strange iniatuation that ever tempted 
them into its opposite. Their benevolent and philan- 
thropick efibrts have extended beyond the limits of 
our own country, and given a liberal impulse to the 
cause of the temperance reformation in Great Britain, 
Sweden, Russia, India, New Holland and South 
Africa. And the spirit of reform seems determined 
not to rest, till the curse of intemperance is driven 
from the world. 

A Corollary. — Thus we behold the happy and 
beneficial efiects of temperance organizations. Thus 
far we are made certain of the comparative utility nnd 
inutility of temperance and its opposite. Is it not a 
matter of surprise therefore, that in full view of the 
salutary and delightful tendency of the one, and the 
alarming hideousness, the destructive depravity of the 
other, that even at this short period, after tRe eyes of 
people have been opened and their understandings en- 
lightened on this subject, there shotUd be any necessity 
for the watchfulness of temperance organizations; 
that there should be any of^osition in a christian land 
lo this heaven-born enterprise, ever .distributing good 
aud countoracliog evil ? But so it is ; and it proves 



to us the formidable nature of this deep-seated malcdj 
in' the moral system ; it evidences the p^er of this 
gigantick hydra, and the fearful tenacity of ita demon- 
lack grasp upon our country. It gives a warning to 
temperance men and temperance societies, to stand 
fast to the enterprise, to persevere in the good work; 
and continue to strengthen themselves, so long as a 
semblance of opposition remains in the land. 

Who and what are the Opposition? In inia 
matter as well as in all others, we wish all things lo 
be called by their right names, and properly understood 
and explained. We wish to know on which side ot 
the fence people are to be found, and what may be ex- 
pected from them either as good citizens or good chris- 
tians. *' Patriotism requires that the man who loves 
his country, should shrink from no personal sacrifice, 
if he can thereby arrest some great national evil." 
How great is the evil of intemperance, facts have 
proved. A'nd I venture to assert, that if the tax which 
intemperance imposes, had been imposed upon us as 
colonies by any transallantick power, upon any posrfbic 
ptetext, there is not a man m the community who 
would not have felt called upon by natural justice, by 
the voice of patriotism and the indignation of insulted 
right, to shoulder his musket, and fight, boldly and 
manfully fight, for his liberties^ his free institutions, 
his home and his country ! It is therefore just as in- 
consistent with the profession of patriotism, to coun- 
tenance intemperance in any way, as it would be 
traitorously lo connive at the inroads of an enemy. 
Therefore they have no patriotism on their side. That 
the accessory is as bad as the principal, is common 
law. Now intemperance is an egregious vice, leading 
to crime of all descriptions. Those who countenance 
intemperance therefore, encourage vice, and become 
the abettors of crime. Now vice and virtue are noi 
associates, out rather the opposite of each other; con- 
sequently they cannot have virtue on their side. The 
New Testament calls drunkenness wickedness; ex- 
pressly prohibits it, and declares that no drunkard can 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Now men must be 
either with us or on the other side. If they are on the 
other side, they are countenancing intemperance, which 
is prohibited ; and therefore living in habitual sin. 
This being inconsistent with the practice and duty of 
a christian, it follows, that they cannot have Christian- 
ity on their side. We are not concerned with the 
ai^ument here, for the authority is conclusive. Mo- 
rality, comprises the duties of life. Both philosophy 
and relij^ion have settled these duties; and men who 
ever reflect must know what they are. Now, if by 
some strange infatuation, not stranger than that of in- 
temperance, hundreds of men had taken it into their 
heads, that arsenick was a substance highly nutritious 
and beneficial to the health ; and an apothecary should 
sell it to them perfectly aware of its poisonous fatal- 
ity, would it not be an outrage upon the community, a 
sin against society, nnd morally wrong ? There seems 
to be nothing plainer. And the man who stood by, 
and encouragea it but by his silence even, would be 
equally culpable. And have we not the opinion of 
five thousand physicians in our conntry, that ardent 
spirits as drinks are in all cases useless to men in 
health, and absolutely destructive of the physical con- 
stitution ? And have we ndt the testimony of rational 
philosophy in all ages and countries, that intoxication 
deranges the intellect, pollutes the affections, corrupts 
the morals, and undermines happiness ? What then 
can be the difference between the moral culpability of 
the apothecary and the by-st^der, and the dealer in 
ardent spirits and those who encourage its use? I 
can perceive none. So then they have not even mo- 
rality on their side. Here then we have a view of the 
interesting association opposing us ; the motley crew 
of the temperate drinkers and the drunkards ; tne half 
measure whimperers, and the traffickers ; bound to- 
gether no doubt by a pleasurable fellow feeling, stripped 
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however as we hare seen them of all patriotism, of all 
virtae, of all religioa and, of all morality ! By no 
means however let it be understood, that the temperance 
organization assumes to itself ali the decency, virtue, 
religion, patriotism and iltkorality; this would savour 
too puch of an intemperate vanity, which being in- 
consistent with our professions, raignt result to our in- 
jury. But what a field is this for moral effort ! How 
loud the call, and how rich the prospect of a glorious 
harvest for the efforts of true patriotism and real be^ 
nevolence every where ! 

Example and its Consequences. — "Intemperance 
IS a social festive vice ; apt, beyond any vice that can 
be named to draw in otners by the example. The 
drinker collects his circle; the circle naturally spreads; 
nf those who are drawn within it, many become the 
corrupters and centres of sets aod circles of their own ; 
every one countenancing, and perhaps emulating the 
rest, till a whole neighbourhood be mfected from the 
contagion of a single example." So said Dr. Paley, 
half a century ago ; and this is what we say now. 
And what is the result of this, imitation of a 'single 
example? Why, inevitable habitual drunkenness 
somewhere, with all its evils and pernicious conse- 
quences. And who now, at this a^ and with all the 
light on this subject ^ives us an illustration of this 
truth ? Temperate drwkers, so called. Who are the 
most prominent opponents, the greatest obstacles to 
the entire success of the temperance reformation? 
Tipplers and temperate drinkers. Has any one of 
them a son, npou whom his heart and hopes are fast- 
ened ; and upon whose future character the glory or 
infamy of his race depends ? I would entreat him, by 
the affections of that heart, by the tenderness of those 
hopes, by bis love of character, and his regard for dutv, 
to beware, lest the contagion of his example, should 
bring that son before him a living monument of folly, 
. or that the sepulchre should too speedily teach him to 
rnourn a premature bereavement. What recompense 
i5« this, for the poor pleasure of temperate drinkinpf ? 
Suppose drinking makes one bold and jgarralous with 
talk ; suppose it makes one vociferous in mirth ; admit 
it affords an evanescent excitement, or inspiration if 
you please, and enables one the more ingeniously to 
lend to troth the graces of fiction ; are these moment- 
ary gratifications which give one nothing, and enter 
not into rational enjoyment, are these any sort of a 
compensation for the languor, the listlessness^ the 
pains, the horrours, the abasement, the wreck of soul 
and body which are only a pairt of their polluting and 
pNolluied train ? How long shall the voice of expe- 
rience teach wisdom ? To what end has the finger of 
God on every page of his great book of nature and of 
light, traced the lessons of temperance and modera- 
tion ? It is incumbent upon every individual, to enter 
into a compact of total abstinence^ for every man who 
does so rescues three at least of his less fortunate fel- 
low beings from destruction. 

Duties op Ministers of the Gospel. — Societies of 
a new character are springing up, called conference 
temperance societies ; and they are bringing into the 
field an influenee, that has been too long suffered to 
lie dormant. They are composed of clergymen, and 
they make it the duty of every member to preach ex- 
pressly on the subject of temperance, at least once in 
« year. And thle is as it thoohi be. For what duty 
is more incumbent upon a. minister of the gospel, than 
that he should endeavour to orereome all obstacles to 
its success? And is not intemperance an obstacle? 
Is not temperance a virtue ? And what b the opposite 
of virtue, out vice ? And is vice consistent with the 
christian religion? Then why can christians com- 
plain ? Let every man in every station know his duty, 
and knowing it; fulfil it. We want no vacillating 
counsels; no wbimpeiin^, time-serving apologies; 
none of your cold, reluctant, half-way measures. Let 
ui do up' the whole business. For it the things which 
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have been stated are correct, the path of duty and ot 
safety is plain. 



DIGESTIVE POWERS OF THE STOMACH. 

Dr. Beaumont, of the United States Army, has 
published hi j ^ Experiments and observations on the 
Gastrick Jqice and the Physiology of Digestion." 
These experiments have been made from time to time, 
during the last eight years, on a Canadian French- 
man, who, in 1822, was accidentally wounded by the 
discharge of a musket : the contents of which were 
received in his left side, and carried away the parts so 
as to wound the lungs and stomach very seriously. 

The very remarkable result was, that the man re- 
covered his health ; but in the healing of the parts, the 
coats of the stomach attached themselves to the lips 
of the 'external wound, and formed an artificial aper- 
ture to the stomach ; so that this organ could be exam- 
ined at any time, by pushing in a valve which the 
stomach had formed to close the aperture, so as to pre- 
vent its contents from escaping thereat. With advan- 
tages for gastrick experiments, never before enjoyed, 
Dr. Beaumont applied himself to this interesting; in- 
quiry with a degree of assiduity and patience highly 
commendable. The work which he has recently pub- 
lished, as the resi&lt of his experiments and observa- 
tions, is interesting, and valuable. The following 
rules are deduced from Dr. Beaumont's work. 

1. Bulk; or food ])ossessing a due proportion of 
innutritions with nutritious matter is best calculated 
to preserve the permanent welfare of the ovgahs ol 
digestion, and the general interests of the systeni* 

2. The food should be plainly and simply piepaye d , 
with no othcj seasoning than a little salt^ or oeisesioti- 
ally a very little vinegar. 

3. Full and deliberate mastication or chewing i& of 
great importance. • ' 

4. Swallowing the food slowly, or in small quanti- 
ties, and at short intervals is very nece8sar3r. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of the 
economy is of prime importance to health. 

6. Solid aliment thoroughly masticated, is far more 
salutary than soups, broths, «c. 

7. Fat meat, butter, and oily substances of every 
kind are difficult of digestion, offensive to the stomach, 
and tend to derange that oisan and induce disease. 

8. Spices, pepi)eT. stimulating and heating condi- 
ments of eyery una, retard digestion and injure the 
stomach. 

9. Cc^ee and tea debilitate the stomach and impair 
digestion. 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled spirits 
wine, beer, cider, or any other intoxicating liqoon, 
impaire digestion, debilitates the stomach, and if per- 
severed in for a short time, always induces a morbid 
state of that oTgan. 

11. Narcoticks of every kind impair digestion, debil- 
itate the stomach, and tend to disease. 

12. Simple water is the only fluid called for by the- 
wauts of the system : artificial drinks are all more or 
less injurious : some more so than others : bat none 
can claim exemption from thfe ^neral charge. 

13. Gentle exercise after eating promotes digettiia 
more than indolent inactivity or rest. Vioknt o»r- 
cise with a full stomach is injurious. ^^ 

14. Sleep soon after eating retails digestion, asid 
leads to deniltty and derangement of the stomach. 

15. Anger, tear, grief, and other strong emotions 
disturb digestion, impair the functional powera of the 
stomach, and deteriorate the secretions generally. 



Alexander loved his horse Bucephalus; Numai a 
lap*dog ; Augustus, a parrot ; Caligula, a horae ; Virgil, 
a butterfly ; Nero, a starling ; Coromodus, an ^e ; 
HeliogalMUtts, a sparrow ; Honorius, a chicken. 
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THE SOCIABLE OSOSBEAK. 



" I oWnred od the my a uee wilb 
ofllwM bifds to whtcfa I have given ihe appetla: 
lepoUkaiM ) wad, u woo as I itriived ai tay ce 
Mspatabod a fsw men, with a ivag^oa_,lobhiig;;l 
that 1 might open ihchive, aaJ eiamute its atnii: 
it* mtnnleat pans. Wkea it arrived, I cut it to pieces 
with a haichel, aud saw thai the chief portioa of the 
■iraeturt ctHUtaiedofa ttiassuf Boshtnaa'setass, with- 
out any mixture, but ao compact and firmly basketed 
Ugtilhm as to be impenetrable 1^ the rain. This is thi 
commencemeDt of the sinictuie ; aad each bird build; 
ita paitiealAr nest under this canoey. But the nesia an 
formed only uniler the eaves of the canopy, the uppe: 
rai&eereiuftimitg^Toid, without, however, beingu^eless 
ibr,M.k hasa projecting rim, aud is a little inclined, it 
aerrea to let the raiii-viraler tun oS, and preserves each 
ntllsdwelUiii^fnKa the rain. Figure toyouiself a hugg 
Dregnlar sloping roof, and all the eaves of which are 
comoletely covered with nests, crowded one against 
aoM&et!, and you will have a tolerably accurate idea of 
these singular edifices. 

Bach inditidnal nest is three or four inches in di 
ler, wlitch is sufficient tbr the bird. But as they a 
ncontact with one another, atoand the eaves, they 
■fipMrta the eye to form but one building, and are dis- 
tinguishable from each other only by a iiltle external 
a|>^nK, which amves as «b entrance to the nest 
even this is sometimes common to three different 
one of whi^h is situated at iha bottom, and the other 
twnM (be »i4ei. According to Paleison, ihejiuiuber of 
nils iaienMiag^in proportion to the increase of iahabi- 
laDta, the old onea become " streets of commuoication, 
filuiitby Um and level" No doubt, as the leiiubljck 
MKCMilat dM tmBa rauat be molliplied atso. Bui it is 
eaay to imafine thM, at the augmentation can take 
pira imly at tko surface, the new huildiogs will 
necMninr covet the old ones, which must therefore be 
abattdoofdij 

Bhvtdd these even, contrary to all probability, he able 
to snbntl, it nay be presained that the depths of their 
situation, by preventing any circubition and renewal of 
the air, noula render them so extremely hot as to be 
lAlfehiUtiMt. But while they ihm berteie natless, 
they *mM nauiit what they wen before, real nest*, 
aad ehaitge neither i>-D rtreets nor ateepiagTooan. 

The latwe nest that I esamined was one of the raosl 
eonsidenble I had any where lean in the eourae of my 



{'oumey. and contained three hundred and twenty ioha- 
liied cells, which, supposing amale and female to each, 
would form a Bocieiy of six hundred and for^ iaH' ' 
viduals. Such a calculation, however, would not b» 
exact 1 have met with birds among wnich one male i* 
in commun to several females, because the females aic 
much more numerous than ibe males. The same is the 
caseyithmany species, both in the environs of theCape 
and ill the colony ; but it is particularly to amtng the 
republicans. Whenever I have fired at a flock of these 
birds, I have always shot four times as manr females as 
males.— TatUaiira TVarelf in South Afnea. 



FRENCH AND AMERICAN NAVT. 

A statement of the comparative strength of Ibeae 

two Navies may be inleresting at this janeittv. The 

following it is snid, is a correct statemenl oTlbe FrcBcb 

fleet. 

33 Ships of the line— of which, 8 ihraa deckers, 

3S Frigates— of which. 13 of the first chss, 

19 Corvettes— of from 20 to 33 guns, 

!0 Corvettes — of 18 gtins, 

32 Brigs- of 10, IS, and 20 guns, 

3 Schooners— of 12 guns, 
2D Steam VeiteU! fS guns each. 
These are probably in cammission — the whole nusr- 
her of vessels belonging the French Navy it is said count 
upivards of 300. 

There are building, moreover, 24 ships of the tine, of 
which, 3 ore first rates. 
S6 Prieates, 
3 Steam i-esseb. 

Th« atrength o< thi Amencan Nary in KM, was aa 
follows : 

7 Ships o£ the line — of 74 pins, 
7 Frigates of the 1st. clasa— «f 44 guna, 
3PrignUsoftlie2d. olais— of 36 " 
H Sloops of war— of 84 " 

18du^do.^-*f 18 " 

9 8c heowet»*-irf IS " 

41 Vessels— tola), (^ which 31 are in goihbb- 
sion and the remainder in ordinary. 

There are build) i^ S thipa of the line, of which, one 
will carry 140 gntis, (the Pennsylvania,) and 7 Frig 
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Tb« eitf of Beaue* atuda on the left bank of the 
OangM, at > part wiiere tbe river fi>Riu & fiae sweeping 
cane of meulj four miln in length. The hank on 
which the city if utHMd is the coDcave side of the 
fir«r, nd i* conaklenblr higher thao the opposiag 
ihore ; ao that if the town is Ttewad from a position in 



fonoed imj. 

Betivcs stands on a spot held peculiarly sacred by 
the Himdoos, And it has long been considered as the 
head qoanen of btahminicaf learning. 

The edifice, with the high oiinarets so conspicuous 
in the aimned ikelch, was built by tbe MohammedaD 
emperour, Aorunszebe, it is said with the intention of 
hn milling the pride of the Hindoos, at ddI only possess- 
ing n Terjr elevated station in tbe city, but being also 
eiettied on the site of a. Hindoo temple, removed oo 
panKMe to make room for the Mussulman mosque. 

Tli« immense flight of steps called the Ghauts of 
BeiMr«s, form a great oroameni. to the river face of the 
eilfi Vaiions Christian missionaries are now laboniiog 
■a this ciljr. 



MDSICK AMONG THE COMMON PEOPLE, IN 
GEllMANV. 
Dr. Diuney, distinguished alike for his literary 
well at musical taleuls, travelled through vane 
part* of Europe, to collect materials for his " General 
Hialory of «iMic*"— which haa been styled by an 
EnriisK writer, a "verv elaborate aaii intelligcot 
w^t7' In his work enlllled '■ Tlie Present Slate of 
Mosiek in Germany," he notices the general custom, 

Sarticularly in Doliemia, of the rudiments of musick 
fiag taught in all the publick schools. He observes, 
Vol. II. p. 3— C.— 

"I bad GraqaeDlly been told, that thn Bohemians 
were.tb* most mnticsd people of Oermany, or perhaps 
ofaliEiuvMi and an exuineBt German coiDposcr^ now 
in LoadoB, Iwd declared to me, that if they enjoyed 
tlM MiiM advantages as the Italians, they would excel 
theoL I never could suppose effects without a cause ; 
natnte thoogh ulten partial lo individuals in her distri. 
bution of nniuB, and talents, is neyer »o to a wUoln 
people, ditoate, no- doubt, contributes great ly lo the 
locming of manaers and cuslora^ ; and it is, I Del 
certain that ihnse who iahabit hot climates, arc i 



delighted with musick, than those of cold. ones — pw- 
haps from the auditory nerves being more iniiablc ip 
In tbe one than in the other, and from the sound bving 
propagated with greater facility ; but I could by a« 
means account for climate operating loore in favpur of 
mosick upou the Bohemians, than on their Beighifown, 
the Saxons and Moravians." " I crossed the whole 
kingdom, from south to north," says the Poctor, " ap4 
being very a^iduous in my inquiries, bow the ci}fn- 

<n people learned musick, I found uut, that no( od^j 

every large town, but in all the villitges, yrhen 
there is n reading and writing school, childtvn of both . 
!xes are taught musick. 

" The Organist and Cantor, and the firi( violin of 
the parish church, who are tbe school-mastan, gave .ma 
all tbe satisfactiiiD I required. I went tpto a ackppl, > 
which WAS full of liille children, of both sexes, frwa 
six to ten or eleven years old, who were readiiW, 
writing, and playing on violins, hautboys, basspona, 

' other instruments. Tbe organist h|a iaa ibmII 
I in his house, four clarichorda, with little boyt 
practising on ibem all ; his son of nine jefm old, was 
a good performer." — "He hitoAelf complained ol loss 
of band, for want of practice, and said, iliat he had Io« 
many learners lo instruct in the first rudiments, lo be 
allowed leisure for study, and that he had his house 
not only full uf other people's children, but bis own." 
' It is not too much to say, that tbe whole population 
□f Germany are musicians. Every body pctformi oo 
some instrument, with greater or less sliill, but aU 
are acquainted with tbe rudiments of musick, and the 
works 'of ibc principal coraposera. They ar^ in Uw 
liabit of meeting together, and performing in cuactrl 
the works of llie best authors ; it being no uBcomaoon 
thing to hear, in a village publick house, a synqijiosjr 
or quaiietio, uieeuted by blaciismiths aad weawt, - 
that would put to shame the perrormsnces of poal of 
the amateurs and many uf the professors ^mong qs. , 
Pamily MimtrtL 

pENSioNeRu. — Tbe number of revolutionary pension- 
ers on the rolls of the War Department under the Act 

of March ISlb, 1818, was, on the 7ib Nov. last lO.Sflfij 
invalid pensioners, 3,940; pensioners under tlie Act of* 
June 7lh, 1833, 37.973. Total, 42,<84. Of revolu- 
tionary pensioDcrs tnere are known lo have died din^ig 
the year ending Nov. 7th, 425; invalid penstoi|,en, 62: 
ptnsionerit under the Act of lg:i2, 1,130. 
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FUNERAL CfiWeVONlBS OF TfiE ARABS. 



Tbb Arabs, who set litlk value on the lires of man- 
kind, respect their remains, and take the utmost care 
of their iaterment ; the want of it they consider one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can happen, and they 
die with composure when they are certain of leaving 
some oi^e behind them to bury them. The severest 
punishment, therefore, among them is to be cut to 
pieces and thrown to the dogs. Their funeral cere- 
monies, as far as I have bad an opportunity to observe 
them, are as follows : — Scarcely has the Arab breathed 
his last, when his body is carefully washed; after 
which it is wrapped up in a winding-sheet of white 
cloth reserved by the Arabs for that purpose. This 
cloth is manufactured in the town of Arabia; but 
they set a orueh higher value upon that which is 
brought them by pilgrims from Mecca, and which has 
been blessed by the principal Iman. This Benedic- 
tion is expensive, it is true ; but the singular favours 
annexed to it make them forget what h costs. As 
soon as the dead body b purified, it is lard upon u 
kind of litter, k:;:d is carried to the place of interoient, 
either on horseback^or by the friends and relations 
of the deceased. While the men are empk)yed in 
digging the grave, the women squat down m a circle 
ardund the body, which they feel and uncover, and 
afterwards converse together with much indi£ference ; 
but every now and then they break off their discourse to 
give vent to their lamentations, to ask the body ques- 
tions, to beseech it, in the most earnest manner, to 
return again and take up its abode amongst them. 
" Why," say they, " hast thou quitted us ?** EWd we 
not prepane thy emntouson well? Alas! shall thy 
children behold thee no more ? At present, since thou 
hast plunged them into sadness and wo, nothing 
remains for them but to sigh and to weep. Ah ! re- 
tarn again with us ; nothing shall be wanting to thee. 
But thou hearest us no more ; thou no longer givest 
us an answer to onr words ; thon hearest only our 
sighs," &c., and other expressions of the same kind, 
wbicn I have often made the Arabs translate to me, 
whilst I was assisting at these mournful ceremonies. 
These dismal lamentations, which display a natural 
and pathetick eloquence, would have a powerful effect 
in moving the hearts of the spectators, did they not 
see these very women, a moment after, throw aside 
that external appearance of the deepest grief, talk and 
laugh together, and afterwards return to their former 
wauings. During these tender complaints, they tear 
their hair, and open the veins of their temples with 
their nails, while the blood trickles down, mingled 
with their tears, and exhibits an appearance of the 
deepest despair. When the grave is finished, the body 
is deposited in it on its side, and with the face turned 
towards the east. One of their papcu puts into his 
hand a letter of recommendation to Mahomet ^ after 
which a kind of arch is formed over it with branches 
of trees, in order that the earth may not touch it. 
When the grave is covered with earth, other branches 
of trees are^laid over it, with a quantity of large stones, 
to prevent savage animals from devouring the body in 
the night time. In the iniddle of the stones, an open- 
ing is left where they deposite earthen vessels, and 
other family utensils ; but this is only done to Arabs 
of a certain rank. ' Before they quit the grave, they 
erect in the middle of it a kina of funeral flag, whicn 
is generally a piece of the clothes of the deceased, fixed 
to the end of a stick. When the ceremony is finished, 
each returns home wlih the greatest tranquillity, and 
without showing in their exteriour appearance, any 
signs of the melanchol^r duty the^ had been discharg- 
ing. The nearest relations and friends of the deceased 
go, from time to time, and visit his tomb. They re- 
move some stones from it, and in part uncover the 
body, to see that the person has not returned to life ; 
and when the 'smell convinces them of the contrary, they 



renaw their wailiogs atid Itfmencationt as above ^P' 
scribed. Some scatter a littla time over the stones^ ta 
make this rude tomb look somewhat brighter. On 
everv holiday the Arabs go in crowds to visit the 
tom6s of their dead, and to bedew them wit^ theii 
ttms^P&ireVs T^ateUy 1773. 



WE&LEYAN UNIVKRSITYr MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

This institution was incoroorated bj the Legislature 
of Connecticut in 1831. The bvildmgs are sitnated 
in Middletown, in the' state of Connecticut, and are 
ihe same that were lately occnpied by the AmericaB 
Literary, Scientifick, and Military Academy, under the 
care of Captain Partridge. The Academy havinz 
failed in its operations, the buildings were vacated and 
left useless on the hands of the proprietors. At thi» 
time, several annual conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, were preparing to make a oniied 
em>rt to establish a eoHe^ under the patronase of said 
churclb: and were hdidmg their privilege of iocatioB 
in the market, for the purpose of securing a liberal 
local subscription. To secure this privilege to the 
city of Middletown, the proprietors of the Academy 
<^red their biuldings as a frratiuty, for the use (^ a 
college or university for ever, on condition that there 
should be an additional endowment raised, of ^0^000. 
The citizens of Middletown and its vicinitv> with a 
commendable zeal, by a publiek gtanc, and by private 
subscriptions, pledged about$18,000of the endowment. 
These ofiers, togeUier with the other local advantages, 
fixed the university in its present localion. 

There are many circumstances which render thia a 
favourable place for the university. The siae of ihe 
city is favourable — ^weie it msch smaller, it could pot 
afford the accommodations necessary for such an insti- 
tution. Were it much larger, or were it a place of 
commercial importance, it would be touch more diiB- 
cnlt to control the students, and preserve their morals. 
It i^ central and easy of access — central, becavse it is 
within twelve or fifteen hoars sail of New York, the 
great commercial emporium of the nation— <easy of 
access, because it is on the navigable waters of a nver, 
on which steam-boats ply daily, from New York ia 
one direction, and into tiie interiour of New England 
in the other. 

The site itself is delightful. Few, if any, excel if. 
The buildings are on an eminence, about one half 
mile from the river, commanding a view of the town, 
some neighbouring villages, the valley of the fiver for 
some distance, and a most fruitful surrounding country, 
highly cultivated and interspersed with dweUiogs, 
gardens, and orchards, in rich rural loveliness. In a 
word, it is ^ rural city, xecliaing in quietude on the 
slope of a verdant valley, washed by a stream that 
heads in another empire, and by which it stands closely 
connected with the great and busy world around, with- 
out partaking much of the bustle of its business, or 
the contagion of its moral corruptions. The air is 
salubrious, and the water fine — and perhaps no place 
in the Union surpasses it for health. And it is cer- 
tainly not the least among the recommendations of the 
place, that the inhabitants partake largely of that char- 
acter of morality, industry, frugality, intelligence, and 
equality, for which New England in general, and Con- 
necticut in particular, have always been noted. 

The plan of education struck out l>y the board of 
Trustees and Visiters, who are the immediate guard* 
ians of the Institution, is well suited, it is believ^, to 
the present circumstances and wants of the communi- 
ty. Radical changes, in old institutions, are eflected 
with difiiculty ; hence while the literary seminaries of 
a lower and less permanent chairacter have been greativ 
improved, and in some instances, throughlj renovated, 
by the increased experience and light of succeeding 
generations, our most richly endowed and popular col- 
Teges and universities, have remained almost station- 
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•ry. The WMleyan UniTeriity, howevar, is eonatim- 
lea OD a neir, and as is belier«a,iin an improred plan. 
Some of the peculiaT features are the followiDg. 1. 
The scholars are classed, in the different dep£ ' 



e and literature, according to iheir advance- 
ment in each, triihoat reference to their standing in 
other departmente, or to the lime they have been in 
college. The standing of the .students is ascertained 
and Died, br timely and thorough eiaminBiions. 2. 
When, by inese eiaminations, an under g^raduate b 
found wonhf of a degree, he is admiiieJ to ihe accua- 
tomed honours of a graduate. 3. Though none bnl 
«tas9Jcal sehidan are admilled to a degree of A. B. all 
the other adTantases of the Unirersity may be enjoy cd 
bf those who wish to receive instruction in the sciences 
Knd modern literature, to the exclusion of the classics ; 
and these are also entitled to .a diploma, specifying 
iheir attainments in the stndiea they hare puraoed. 
4. The profesBora hare a moderate salarv tecvred to 
them, bvtall abore this is contingent, and depends on 
the success of the UniTcrsily, and ihe industry and 
ability of the professors. 5. Provision is msde lor the 
TeiDOral of such professors from office as are found to 
be incompeteni of inefficient. 6. The government is 
more strictly paternal, and less by statute laws and n 
penal code, than is common in roost of our AmerieBii 
colleges. Such, in a few words, are the local adran- 
tages, the character and prospects of the Wealeyan I 
Univereity. Wiih the ordinaiy blessinga of Provi- 
dence, we may expect, in a few years, to see this uni- 
versity taking a high rank among the useful institu- 
tions of OUT country. The Pnsidenl of this iostitution 
ia the Rev. Wu.bdb Fisk, D. D. 



FRANCE. 

The following official snmmary of the imports and 
exports of France for 1S33, will prove, el Ibis moment, 
parlicdlarly acceptable to our readers : 

From official tables just published by the Custom 
House, it appears that, in 183^ the imports into France 
by sea were 467,117, 17gf, and by land 226,158,573r; 
total imports, 693,275, 762f. The eiparls were— by sea, 

3408,55Sf ; by land, ]16,907,753f ; total, 706,316,312. 
he vessels that arrived were— Fren^ i 3561, tons 



356,157 ; foreign SllG, tona 622,735. These vessels 
brought merchandise, from French colonies, 6i,065,- 
&15f; and from foreign countries, 403,0Sl,964f. The 
departures were— French vessels 3,075, tons 318,840; 
foreign 4,530, tons 464,028. They look goods, for 
French colouiea, 42,62S,B64f; for foreign counlriea, 
607,778,695f. The goodsin bond, on ibe31st Decem- 
ber, 1633, were 112,9e0,llir. The goods that passed 
in tranaitu through France in 1833, were 107,871,655r. 
The goods exported with premium in ihe same year 
were g9,260,916r, and Ihe premiuma paid 18,485,634f. 

0IF8IES. 
In England they are iiill pretty numerous, but ate 
found only in distant places, Eeldam enming into the 
■owns excepting in small companies of two or three 
persons. In Qerraany, Sweden and Denmark, they 
have become rare, as also in Switzerland and the LoW' 
Countries, fn Italy their numbera are diminished. 



said there a 



»ts, Ihet 



tion of 1,700,000 

gipsies. We do not en 

Tieognrian or gipsy populf 

million ; in Afnca 400,000 

about 2 000,000 in all ibe r , 

Asiatick Russia, China, Siam, and Japan, ibey 

everywhere to be found. Hence we may deem the 

totally population if these people to be 5,000,000. 



60,000 of ihero. In 
aona ; for in a popula- 
'. are reckoned 104,000 
rate in estimating the 
1 in Europe at nearly a 
India at 1^,000, and 
of Asia — for except im 



EXECUTION OP CAPTAIN HALE. 
The case of Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded 
as parallel to that of Major Andre. Thisyoungofficer 
was a graduate of Yale College, and had but recently 
cloMd Lis aeademick coune, when the war of the re- 
volution commenced. Possessing genius, taste, and 
ardour, he became distinguished as a scholar ; and, to- 



dowed in an eminent degree with thoae grace 
gifla of nature which add a charm to youthful 



which add a charm to youtnful exce^ 

, be gained nni venal esteem and confidence. To 
high moralwortb and irreproachable habits were joined 
genilencsaof manners, an ingenuous disposition, and 
vigour of understanding. No young man of hia yeoia 
put forth a fairer promise of CMute usefulness and 
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celebrity ; the fortunef of none were fosteiecl move 
Biaeeralr Vf the gMMw mn-48»o^ wklMM d* liui aeioei- 
fttet,or«ihe hopee .ead eoeemiging . preaages of his 
Buperioon. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthosiast in 
a cause, which appealed equally to his sense of justice 
and lore of liberty, be was among the first to take up 
arms in his country's defence. The news of the battle 
of Lexington roused his martial spirit, and called him 
immediately to the field. He obtained a commission 
in the armVj and inarched with his company to Gam- 
bridge. Ills promptness, activity, and assiduous at- 
tention to discipline, were early observed. ^ He 
prevailed upon his men to adopt a simple unifonxL 
which improved their appearance, aitracted potice, and 
procured applause. The example was followed by 
others, and its influence was beneficial. Nor were his 
hours wholly absorbed bv bis military duties. A rigid 
economy of time enablea him to gratify his zeal for 
study and mental culture. 

At length the theatre of action was changed, and 
the army was removed to the southward. The battle 
ci Long Island was fought, and the American forces 
were drawn together in the city of New York. ^ At 
this moment it was extremely important for Washing- 
ton to know the situation of the British army on the 
heights Of Brooklyn, its numbers, and the indications 
as to its future movements. Having confidencg in 
the discretion and judgement of the gallant Colonel 
Knowlton, who commanded a Connecticut regiment 
of infantry, he explained his wishes to that ofiicer, 
and requested him to ascertain if any suitable nerson 
coutd be found in his regiment, who would undertake 
ao hazardous and responsible a service. It was essen- 
tialj that he should be a man of capacity, address, and 
miljtftr/ knowledge. 

Colonel Knowiton assembled several of his officers, 
stated to them the views and desires of the General, 
and left the subject to their reflections, without pro- 
posing the enterprise to any bdlvidtial. The officers 
then separated.. Captain Hale considered delibenie- 
1y wh^t had been said, and finding himself by a sense 
of duty inclined to the undertaking, he called at the 
quarters of his intimate friend,' Captain Hull, (aftei^ 
wards General Hull,) and asked his opinion. Hull, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from the service, as not 
hefillittff his rank in the army, and as being of a kind 
for which his openness of character disqualified him : 
.m^ng that no glory could accrue from' success, and 
a detection wouTd inevitably be followed by an igno- 
lainioua death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all these considerations 
had bt&i duly weifhea, that *' every kind of service 
necessary to the puhlick good was honourable by being 
necessary," that he did not accept a commission for 
the sake of fame alone, or personal advancement : that 
he had been for some time in the army without being 
id>le to render any signal aid to the cause of his coun- 
try, and that he felt impelled by high motives of duty 
not to shrink from the opportunity now presented. 

The aranments of his friend were unavailing, and 
Captain Hale passed over to Long Island in disguise. 
He had gained the desired information, and was just 
on the point of stepping into a boat to return to the 
city of New York, when he was arrested and taken 
before the British commander. Like Andre, he had 
assumed a character, which he could not sustain : he 
was ^ too little accustomed to duplicitf to succeed." 
•The proof against him was so conelusive, that he 
made no effort at self-d^enee, but frankly confessed 
his object ; and, again like Aadie, without' further re-« 
marks ^* left the facts to operate with his judges." — 
He was sentenced to be executed as a spy, and was 
accordingly hanged the next moroing. 



ces of his death aggravated his sufferings, and olaced 
4m in a situation widely diflEerent from that of Andre. 
The facts were narrated to General Hull by an officer 
of the British commissary department, who was pre- 
sent at the execution, and deeply moved by the con- 
duct and fate of the unfortunate victim, and the treat- 
ment he received. The provost-martial, to whose 
charge he was consigned, was a reftigee, and behaved 
towards him in the most unfeeling manner ; refusing 
the attendance of a clergyman and the use of a bible, 
and destroying the letters he had written to his mother 
and friends. 

In the midst of these barbarities, Hale waa calm, 
collected, firm $ pitying the malice that could insult 
a fallen foe and dying man, but displaying to the last 
his native elevation of soul, dignity of deportment, 
and an undaunted courage. Alone, unfriended, with- 
out consolation or sympathy, he closed his mortal 
career with the declaration, ** that he only iamented 
he had but one (ife to lose for his country." When 
Andre stood upon the scaffold, he called on all around 
him to bear witness, that he died like a brave man. 
The dying words of Ilale imbodi^ a nobler and more 
sublime sentiment; breathing a spirit of satisfaction, 
that, although brought to an untimely end, k was his 
lot to die a martyr in his country's cause. The whole 
tenour of his conduct, a^d this declaration itself, were 
such proofs of his bravery, that it required not to be 
more audibly proclaimed. The following tribute is 
from the muse of Dr. Dwight : 



**TfaQ8, while fond virtne wished m vun to wne, 
Hale, bright and generouB, found a lumfesssirave; 
With geniai^ living fiame fais hoaem gfowedr 
And Bcieiioe cbarmed him to her sweet abode ; 
In worth's fair iwth his feet adventured frr. 
The pride of peace, the rising grace of war." 

There waa a striking similarity between the eha- 
racter and acts of Hale nnd Andre, but in one essen- 
tial point of difference the former appean to much 
the greater advantage. Hale waa promised no re- 
ward, nor did he expect any. It was necessary that 
Uie service should be undertaken from purely viituoDs 
motives, without a hope of gain or of hononr ; because 
it was of a nature not to be exclcufisd by the eommon 
class of spies, who are influenced by pecuniary con- 
sideration ; and promotion could not be offered as an 
inducement, since that would be a temptation for an 
officer to hazard his life as a spy, which a eonmander 
could not with propriety hold out Viewed in any 
light, the act most be allowed to bear uncowvocal 
marks of patriotick disinterestedness and selfdesial. 
But Andre had a glorious prize before him ; the chance 
of distinguishing himseli in a military enteiprisei 
honours, renown, and every allurement that coula 
flatter hope and stimulate ambition. To say the least, 
his.personal advantages were to be C'xnmensiirate with 
the benefit to his country. But whatever may have 
been the parallel between these two individuals while 
living, it ceased with their death. A monument was 
raised and consecrated to the memory of Andre by the 
bounty of a grateful sovereign. His aahea have oeen 
removed from their obscure resting place, transported 
across the ocean, and deposited with the remains of 
the illusuious dead in Westminster Abbey. Where im 
the memento of the virtues, the patriotick saeiifice, the 
early fate of Hale ? It is not inscribed in marble, it is 
haroly recorded in books. Let it be the more deeply 
cherished in the hearts of hia countrymen. — Sparks, 



" A farmer in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, was 
I once met by his landlord, who told him he had some 



The sentence was conformable to the laws of war, | thoughts of raising his rent : to which the farmer re 
itid the prisoner wiis prepared to meet it with a for- i plied, 'I am very much obliged to you, sir | for indeei 
iludc becoming his character. But the circumslan-'i I cannot r«wc it myself.'" . 



indeed 
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The destination of females in life is much more 
easily foreseen than that of the other sex ; women 
above a certain rank are seldom required to earti their 
living) and even where this is the case, the modes in 
which it can be done are few ; whereas the professions 
which men pursue are numerous. 

The absence of all risht motives, and the substitu- 
tion of what are termed '^accomplishments," for menul 
caUure, are the great defects in the present system of 
female education^ It is wholly overlooked that all 
excelleoce beyond mere mechanical power must arise 
from viind^ and that accomplishments have no value 
without intellectual acquirements. 

Persons of limited mcome, whether derived from 
trade or other sources, ofien educate their daughters with 
a view to their becoming governesses/ under the idear 
that such a course will best advance them in life. It is 
generally expected, and supposed, that a governess 
should teach, or at least be able to superintend, every 
branch of instruction, and it is consequently necessary 
that she should learn every thing. As sodn, therefore, 
as she can read or write, she is placed upon a musick 
fliool, and devotes from one to three hours a day to 
the practice of the piano-forte, the harp, and sinnng. 
A French master is also engaged, and, after the lapse 
of two or three years, probably dancing and an Italian 
master are added. The parents generally take the 
qualifications of the instructer upon trusts ; and the ex- 
pense bein^ an important consiaeration, when a school 
IS chosen, it is most commonly one which gives the 
greatest apparent quantity of instruction for the least 
money. 

The early education of children mostly falls under 
the direction of females, and this task requires, few or 
none of the ornamental arts of life ; it calk for the 
exerciise of a sound judgement, calm temper^ steady 
perseverance, unrelaxed energy, warm amsction^ and 
sabdued sensibility, combined with a simplicity of 
taste and feeling which can enter into the thoughts, 
action, and disposition of childhood. The cultivation 
of these qualities, then, should be the aim of those 
whose position in life obliges tbem to educate their 
daughters for the situation of instmcters. A person 
so educated would rise merely from the fbree of her 
superiour character ; and she would not despise those 
whose hoj^st ambition had made her what she was, 
nor woulnhe be unfitted to fulfil her duties in the 
same sphere with them pleasurably and advantageonsly. 
The more wealthy classes, who are generally sensible, 
of the impoiftance of a good education, need persons 
who can be trusted with the early management of their 
children; and they daily feel and lament the small 
number of those who are really fitred for the task. 
Those, then, who are possessed of judgement, temper, 
and practical knowledge, will be more s<K3^ht and 
better rewarded than the mere musician, artist, and 
linguist. We do not mean to exclude these arts from 
education ; but we protest against dietr cultivation 
to the total neglect of all the higher qualities of the 
mind. 

It is vain to imagine that what are called accom^ish- 
ments will alone enable a female to advance her rank 
by marriage, even if that shoold be considered as the 
great object of her life. Birth, ibrttme, and the con- 
ventional manners which bel6ng to the wealthiest 
classes must still be wanting, and the lack of these will 
• generally be a bar to the desired elevation. If ^e only 
object proposed to a woman be marrijige, and she re- 
main smgle, the end not beinc obtained, what other 
object has she to torn to? If ner ambition has been 
directed to a union with rank, wealth or great ^lent, 
and if, when all these have slipped from her grasp, 
she connects herself in despair with inferieur station, 
poverty, ignorance or folly, she will despise both her- 
self ana him whom she has promised to lovej she 
will have sinned against trath, and having forfeited 



self-respect, will be indifiTerent to the respect of thos* 
around her. 

* On the o(Hitrary, wlieii a woman has been tai^ht 
that her highest ambition mast be limited to the qoiel 
and nnostentatious fiilfilment of the duties which wilt 
inevitably fall to her lot, whether it be, high or low,--^ 
to the acquirement of those virtcies, the indtivatien of 
those talents, which will embellish her own existeBce, 
and lighten the toil or charm or leieiire of others^ — 
whatever may be the event, her ambition eannq| be 
blighted, (or such qualities must be always enalled mto 
exercise ; they are confined to no station, and will be 
valued, loved, and admired in every relation of life* 

In order, then, to direct all female education r^ht. 
there are three points to be considered-r-the ^neral 
temperament of the sex, and next the individual 
character ; the general nature of their intellect, and 
the nature of the individual intellect ; and, finally, the 
probable destination of the individual educated. 

Women generally possess an acuteness of sensibilUy, 
and a liveliness of ima|fination, which reader them 
peculiarly susceptible to impressioBS, but often prevent 
those impressions from bein^ either deep or lasting ; 
this has given rise to a capnce and versatility which 
are proverbial. This excess of feeling and imagination 
produces two apparent contradictions in the female 
character— a tendency to be easily diverted from any 
line of conduct, and a disposition to pejudice. Out 
faculties, however they may be claasea, are all good in 
themselves, and are bad only in their excess. Thus, 
the sensibility of women produces those sentiments of 
tenderness and compassion which fit them for the 
various offices which nature has assigned to them; 
their lively imagination leads them to embellish the 
monotony of their existence by all those harmless allu- 
sions which give a value and a charm to their slightest 
duties and employments ; but where this sensibility is 
too much indulged, it begets an over-wrought excitaaili- 
tyj which is content to feel rather than to act; and 
this, united with unrestrained imaf^nati<Hi, magnifies 
trifles into evils, inconveniences into miseries; the 
mind sinks under supposed suffering, and converts the 
realities of existence into an imagined succession of 
fictitious pains and pleasures. In this state of mind, 
mere ideas are assumed as pcactical tnitha, opinions 
which are the ffrowth of a sickly intellect, oeeome 
prejudices which can neither be dispelled nor contia 
dieted by the force of reason or experience. Thus a 
woman becomes a mere dreamer, or only acts from 
the impulse of feeling ; no importance is attached to 
the necessary details of her life, while an undue value 
is given to its trifles ; exertion is palsied or misapplied, 
and conduct is controlled by external and accidental 
circumstances, rather than by settled raineiples ; while 
the reasoning powers are perverted or subdued for 
want of exercise. Where reason is wanting, judge- 
ment cannot act, and thus the woman becomes the 
wayward, capricious, irrational and frivoloas being, 
which it IS but too much the custom to represent her. 
She is not, however, adapted to be merely a useless or 
mischievous miember of society any mm than man, 
although she becomes so by misappUcation of her pow- 
ers. Her duties are as numerous as those of the other 
sex, her iailiieBce as gnat, indeed we believe greater ; 
for if the conveying m the fbst mdinests of morals to , 
the young, ana the enforcing them by example, be 
her doty, and if upon the attainment of virtuous 
habits depends the future goodness of a rising genera- 
tion, surely the importance of woman in society cannot 
be denied. 

By importance we do not mean any overbearing 
superiority or assumption of influence ; the strict per- 
formance of the task assigned to her demands far dif- 
! ferent ^pialities — gentle firmness, patience, tenderness, 
and qmet but steady devotion to the great object of her 
life. 

It is, therefore, necessary, to inspire women early 
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wiih a just sense of their true position in society, and 
to show them that their future respectability and worth 
will depend upon the practice of the virtues we have 
pointed out rather than upon the short-lived charms of 
Oeauty and youth, or the advantages which mere ac* 
complisliments confer. 

We are greatljr governed by feelings, and some of 
these require subjection, others encouragemen t. Mode- 
ration in their exercise is the point to be insisted on. 
Exq^ss of benevolence produces thoughtless profusion; 
excess of maternal affection leads to foolish and per- 
nicious indulgence; and excess o£ sensibility to 
quickness of temper, defect of judgement, and manv 
more fatal errours ; but without sensibility there will 
he no natural affections, no admiration of the great and 
Beautiful, and consequently no incitement to exertion. 
As the feelings prompt to action, so must they be guided 
and regulated by the reason. 

We have indicated some of the errours induced by 
an over'^xcited sensibility acting upon a lively imagi- 
nation ; these can only be counteracted by strengthen- 
ing the reason. But a deficiency in the sentiments and 
imagination lead to want of mental energy and to 
dulness in the natural affections. When this occurs, 
the feelings and the imagination must be cultivated 
and stimulated, and this may best be affected by placing 
the pupil in situations where her sensibility will be 
«xcitea ; where she will be called upon to act in tlfe 
defence, protection, or assistance of others ; where she 
will be made to feel herself of value, and capable of 
contributing to the welfare of her fellow creatures. 

Truth, as in every thing, should here also be the 
basis of education ; but to a mind so constituted, it 
may be presented with the embellishm^nte of language, 
poetry and art. Fiction, which has a moral tendency, 
may be iudiciously mingled with graver studies to 
quicken the powers of the imagination. 

On the contrary, where sensibility and imagination 
prevail to excess, truth only should be the intellectual 
food ; the mind should be accustomed to separate the 
probable from the real ; it should be taught to look upon 
the miseries of the world rather than the fancied woes 
of poets, or the imagined sufferings of heroes and 
heroines; the excited feelings should expand them- 
selves in action ; constant healthv employment should 
be found for the mind^ and it will then cease to waste 
its eneigies upon fictitious or exaggerated distress. 

Bodily and mental indolence, to which females are 
prone both from nature and education, ought to be 
■ vigorously contended against — ^health of mind and 
body ean only be ensured by action ; they are so in- 
timatelv connected that they mutualij injure or assist 
each otner. And here we may advise mothers upon 
the great importance of attending to the dress of their 
daughters. Entire freedom from bodily restraint is 
indispensable. Boys enjoy it — ^why should not girls 
be allowed the same advantages? Tight stays, tight 
shoes, back-boards, braces, and stocks, those inhuman, 
inventions of a barbarous age, limit and distort the 
natural movements of the body, and sympathetically 
cramp the healtby operations of the mind. Such re- 
straints are supposed to give elegance of carriage and 
perfection of form, while in fact they only produce de- 
formity. The contracted waist, constrained move- 
ments, and helpless limbs, which result from tight 
lacing, are no more consistent with grace than the 
hecticK bloom on the transparent skin of consumption 
with real beauty. * 

The occupations of women, being mostly sedentary, 
require to be counteracted by exercise. Females, from 
physiosl causes, frequently find walking painful, and 
shelter themselves under some excuse to avoid this 
most healthful of all recreations. They should, there- 
fore, he early taught that attention to their personal 
Ifcalth is of equal importance with mental culture, and 
that in truth the mind can neither work wisely nor 
cselnUy unless it oe supported by bodily health ; and 



hence the constitutions of men often sink under mental 
exertion ; it is however probable that in such cases 
the evil might have been prevented, and the intellectual 
strength have remained equally great, or greater, by 
attention to exercise. — ^Among females it is generally 
the case that a sickly mind accompanies a sickly con- 
stitution ; it is also true that the proper exercise and 
attendance to the preservation of health might prevent 
both eviU.^HoU8ehold Year-book. 



ELEPHANT HUNT. 



When the chiefs call their men together for the ex- 
press purpose of hunting, the inglovu (elephant,^ «*><* 
panther, or amapiUiy most frequentl^r constitute the ob- 
jects of the chase. On those occasions, which how- 
ever do not occur very often, the concourse is consid- 
erable ; and they sometimes remain in the fields or 
woods for several days together. Connected with 
their pursuit of the first-mentioned animal are various 
particulars that may, probably, be interesting to the 
curious, as they furnish further evidence of the strength 
of their superstitious, prejudices. By these they are 
literally kept in bondage unto fear ; from whu.o oread- 
ful chain nothing less than a knowledge of that Divine 
and gracious Providence which mercifully presides 
over the children of men can possibly deliver them. 
For lack of this knowledge, they are perishing daily. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, 1826, a numerous herd 
of elephants was discovered in the immediate vicinity 
of the station, which gave me an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the astonishing excitement produced by cir- 
cumstances of this nature, and the manner in which 
they are accustomed to pursue those ^ prodisions 
creatures. The signal was given by certain individuals, 
perched on the different highlands round aboutj whose 
stentorian powers served as telegrapbick mediums of 
intellifrence, each responding to the shouts of the other. 
By this means an immense concourse of men and dogs 
were speedily assembled near the deep and bushy 
ravine, in which the animals had taken refuge. The 
clamour of the hunters and the bowlings of dogs, re- 
verberated by the precipices, and echoing in the dis- 
turbed recesses, now became tremendous. 

The march of the herd to and fro in their umbra^ 
ous covert below sounded not much unlike the rolling 
of immense stones, making every thing bend or break 
before them. The cracking of trees ^nd tip falling of 
branches, together with the hideous screams of the 
wounded, furnished terrifick proof of their fury, and of 
the havock they were making. Three out of their num- 
ber were at length brought to the ground, and several 
others severely speared. I was frequently constrained 
to tremble for the safety of the pursuers, while witness- 
ing their fearless advances towards the huge and irri- 
tated victim, seeing that a slender lance constituted the 
whole of their armour. To see them, in a state of per- 
fect nudity, boldly proceeding to within reach of one of 
these powerful brutes, whicl^ by a single stroke of his 
proboscis, might have laid them lifeless in the dust, 
could not but give rise to the most serious appre- 
Jiensions. 

Although crowds be engaged in the chase on those 
occasions, the law enables the man who first pierces the 
elephant to claim both the honour and benefit of its 
death. The latter, however, is but small, as* he only 
gets one of the tusks, the chief laying claim to the other; 
and oistom requires him to furnbh a cow or an ox for 
slaugnler at the close of the chase» which is usually con- 
cluded with mirth and festivitv. Of this feast no chief. 
I am told, is allowed to pa rtalce. because the elephant 
is coneidered to be of equal ranJc with the greatest of 
their chiefs. 

Their attack upon this noble cj^uadruped is usually 
made from behind, in which position they are able for 
some time to elude the keen glance of his exiraordiiia- 
rily sfmall eye ; and sometimes even to hamstring him 
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before he is aware of the approach of an assailant. His 
huge and unwieldly carcase, together with a dispropor- 
tionately short necK, render him but ill able to turn 
quickly round upon his adversary. Of this the natives 
are fully aware, and advantageously avail themselves 
of his want of agility. When thus engaged in the act 
of killing hinij it is not a little amusing, as well as sin- 
gular, to hear them lauding the aniroHl, and ciying, 
'* Don't kill us, stesLi captain — don't strike or tread upon 
us, mighty chief;" wh le in the intervals between those 
different entreaties, they cast showers of spears into 
his tortured carcass. The instant he falls, all set up 
as loud a shout as their exhausted strength will enable 
them to raise. The tuft of hair on the extremity of the 
tail is then cut off and taken to the chief, who generally 
places it on a pole at the isnngue^ or entrance of his 
ca ttle-fold. It there hangs as one of the ensigns of roy- 
alty, and as a trophy of victory, achieved by his subjects 
over the inhabitants of the forest. The extremities of 
the ear and proboscis are likewise cut off, and with 
much ceremony deposited in some secret place, where 
they are left to decay ; no one daring to disturb them 
afterward. This being done, and the tusks extracted, 
the remains are left to be devoured by dogs, wolves, 
and vultures. 



ANIMALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the singular 
barrennei^s of many parts of the country, there should 
have been found within eifi;ht or nine degrees of latitude 
from the Cape point, the largest, as well as the most 
minute, objects in almost every class ot' the animal 
wurld. Thus, like the ostrich and creeper among the 
feathered tribes, among the beasts we have the elephant 
and the black-streakeJ mouse ; the one weighing four 
thousand pounds, the other about the fourth part of an 
ounce \ the eamelopardalis, seventeen feet high, and 
the little elegant zenik, or viverra, of three inches. 
Here too, as above stated, is the abode of the prodigious 
hippopotamus, more bulky, though not so high as the 
elephant : and also the rhinoceros, equally ponderous 
and sow-like in its formation. Of the thirty different 
species of antelope known in natural history, this 
country alone possesses eighteen. Besides these^ there 
is the largest of the eland or oreas that exists, six feet 
high ; together with the little pigmy, or royal antelope, 
which is Mttle more than six inches. The spring-bok, 
or leaping antelope, is, as before observed, sometimes 
met with in herds of four or five thousand. The lion, 
the leopard, the panther, and various species of the 
tiger-cat are likewise indigenous ; but not the striped 
tiger of India. The wolf, hyaena, and three or tour 
different kinds of jackals are every where found ; as 
also the ant-eater, the iron hog, or crested porcupine, 
the viverra, that burrows in the ground, the jerboa, 
nearly allied to the kangaroo, and several species of 
hares. Buffaloes infest the woods and thickets ; and 
many of the plains abound with zebras ; with the 
stronger and more elegant-shaped quacha ; as well as 
with whole herds of the singular knoo, partaking of 
the form of the ox. the horse, the antelope, and the stag. 
In the mountains there are numerous and large troops 
of that disgusting animal, the dog-faced baboon ; and 
likewise swarms of apes and monkeys of all sizes. 



REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES. 

The following table may be useful fpr occasional 
reference : 

Battle of Concord. April 20, 1775. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 15, 1775. 

Battle of Old Hampton, Va., where the Americans 
took 5 deck vessels, November, 1775. 

Battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk, Va. Dec. 
18, 1775. 

Battle of Fort Washington, Not. 17, 1775* 

Battle of Fort Lee, Nov. 19, 1775. 
VobU. 48 



Battle of Trenton, where Washington and his army 
took 1000 Hessians, Dec. 26, 1776. 

Battle of Princeton, Jan. 2, 1777. 

Battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11 1777. 

Battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777. 

Borgoyne's army taken near Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777. 

Battle of Red Banks, Oct. 22, 1777. 

Battle of- Monmouth, June 19, 1778. 

Battle of Stony Point, July 16, 1779. 

Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27, 1779. 

Cornwallis and his army taken at York Town, 
Va., .Oct. 12, 1781. 

Battle of King's Mountain, Oct. 1781. 

Battle of Guilford, N. C, March 17, 1781. 



THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

Amid these forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty towards. the favouring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. There, with vigorous arm. 
Wrought a bold emigrani, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

" Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when the ^aiit trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mightv river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setiiog sun 7 
Compared to that our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream." 

" Father, the brook. 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
When school was o'er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as sti angers. And those little trees 
Mv mother plan too in the garden, bound, 
Oi our Jirst hc^'u^ from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day." 

"What, ho ! my little girl,*' and with light step 
A fairy creature basted toward her sire. 
And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

" See, dearest, see 
Yon bright-wini^ed paroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echomg through the trees, 
Making nch musick. Did'st thou ev'er hear 
In far New Enp;tand such a mellow toneT' 

"I had a robm that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there. 
In that first home. I should be happier now, 
Methinksi if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." 

Slow night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
T\} the swollen waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake : 

" Wife ! did I see theo brush away, a tear 1 
Say, was it so 7 Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights. 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guestCL 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
- Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home." 

'* No, No ! all was so still around, methought, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which 'mid the church, where erst we paid our vowa, 
So tuneful, pealed. But tenderly thy voice , 
Dissolved the illusion ;" and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, re-assured his soul 
not tchereao^er the pure affectimu dtoell 
And strike a hecUlhful roof, U happinega. 

Placid and grateful to his rest he sank ; 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city: roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in fancy's frost-work ray. 
.Forth came remembered forms ; with cumnte neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neighed 
The favourite dog, exulting round his feet. 
Frisked, with shnll, joyous bark ; famibar doors 
Flew open; greeting bands with his were linked 
In. friendship's grasp; he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mina 
Doth blend and brighten ; and till morning roved 
'Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 

Maa. SiaQoiKnr. 
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VILLAGE Op BETHANY AND DEAD SEA. 



la proceeding from Jerusalem towards Bethany, the 
IntTeUer skirts the mount of Olives ; or, if he wishes to 
enjoy the magniGeent view which ii presents, both of the 
city and of the extensive tiact watered by the Jordan, he 
ascends its heights, and at the same time inspects thi; 
remains of sacred architecture still to be seen on its 
summit. As he passes from the eastern gate, the Oar- 
den of Gethseniane nieets his eyes, as well as the tomb 
which bears the naraeof^the Blessed Virgin. This 
has a building over it with* a pretty front, although the 
Grecian ornaments sculptureti in marble are not m har- 
mony with the pointed arch nt the entrance. It is 
approached by a pared court, now a raised way, leading 
from ibe Mount ofOlivcs over the Brook Kedron. The 
descent into it is formed by a handsome flight of steps 
composed of marble, being ^bout fifty in number and of 
a noble breadth. About midway down are two arched 
recesses in the sides, said lo comain the ashes of St. 
Anne, the inoiher of Mary, and of Joseph her husband. 
Eteacbing the bottom of the stairs, the visiter is shown 
.he tomb of the holy Viigin herself, which is in the 
*orm of a simple bench coaled with marble. Here the 
Greel^ and Armenians say mass by turns, and near 
it there is an humble altar tor the Syrian Christians ; 
while opoasite to it is one for the Copts, consistio^ of 
eaTtb,ana entirely destitute of lamps, pictures, covermg, 
and every other species of ornament. Chateaubriand 
tells us that the Turks had a portion of this grotto : 
Buckingham asserts that tliey have no right to enter 
it, nor could he "learn from the keepers of the place 
that they ever had;" whereas the author of the 
Anonymous Journal, from which we have already 
quoted, states distinctly that " there is a place reserved 
lOT the Mus^iulmans to pray, which at the Virgin's 
Tomb ime would not expect to be much in request." 
So much for the clashing of authorities on the part of 
writers who could have no wish to deceive I 

There are various other grottoes on the acclivity of 
the hill, meant to keep alive the remembrance ofceriain 
occurrences which are either mentioned in the gospel, or 
have been transmitted to tbepiesent age by oral iradition. 
Among these is one which is supposed to be the scene 
of Iheagony and the bloody sweat; a second, that marks 
the place where St. Peter and ihe two sons of Zebedee 
fell asleepwhen their Master retired lopray; andathird, 
indicating the spot whereon Judas betrayed the Son of 
Man with a kiss. Here also is pointed out the rock from 
which our Saviour predicted the sack of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the Temple,— I hat dreadful vi'^itaiioD. 
of which the traces are still most visible both within and 
■round the walls. Tha curious pilgrim is further edilkd 



by the si^ht of a iiBvem where the aposilet weie taoght 
the Lord's Prayer ; and of another where the luue indi- 
vidnala at a later period met together to compose theii 
Creed. On the principal top ofthe Mount of Olires.— 
for the elevated ground presents three separate summiig, 
— are a mosque and the remains of a chnreb. The (ot' 
mer is distinguished by a lofty minaret which commtodi 
an extensive prospect ; but the latter is esteemed nwti 
remarkable, as containing the piece of rock imprinted 
with the mark of our Saviour's foot while in the act ol 
ascension. 

But the view of the venerable metropolis itself, which 
stretches oat its lanes and sacred enclosures uader ihi 
eyeof the traveller, is still more interesting than the it- 
capJlulation of ambiguous relicks. It occupies an i^ 
regular square of about two miles and a half in circum- 
ference, Ruaebius gave a measurement of tweaty-aercB 
stadia, amounting to nearly a mile more than itspresnt 
dimensions ; a dinerence which can easily be eiplsined. 
by adverting to the alterations made on the line nt 
fortifications by the Saracens and Turks, especiallron 
the north-west and western extremities of the ujirn. 
Its shortest apparent side is that which faces the nsl, 
and in this is the snpposed gate of the ancient Teia- 
ple, shut up by the Mussulmans from a supersii lions 
motive, and the small projectinc stone on which ihtir 
prophet is to sit when he shalMudge the world iv 
sembled in Ihe vale helow. The southern side is 
exceedingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag direction^ 
the south-western entrance being terminated by i 
mosque built over the supposed sepulchre of David, ca 
the elevation of Mount Zion. The form and e»ct 
direction of the western and northern walls ate aot 
distinctly seen from the position now assumed ; kut 
every part of them appears to be a modern work, and 
executed at the same time. They are fianked at cer- 
tain distances by square towers, and have baitlement* 
all along their summits, with loopholes for srttiws or 
musketry close lo the top. Their height is about fiftr 
feet, but ihey are not surrounded by a ditch. The 
northern wall runs over ground which declines slightly 
outward ; the eastern wall passes straight along iht 
brow of Mount Moriah, with the deep valley of Jeho- 
shapbat below ; the southern wall Crosses Mount Zioo, 
withthevale of Hinnom at its feet; and the western 
wall is carried over a more uniform level, neai the 
summit of the bare hills which terminate at the Jifi 
gate. 

Turning towards the east, the traveller sees at the 
foot ofthe hill the little village of Bethany, so often 
mentioned in th« history oTourLord and of u* pcr*owl 
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follower!; and at a greiler distaoce, « little morr on the 
led, he behold* the migniGcKlit iceoery of the Jordan 
■ad the Dead Sea. 

Tht-re are two roads from Jeruulem to Bethany ; the 
one palling over the Mount of Olives ; the other, the 
•liorter and easier, winding round the eastern side of il. 
Tbi* village is now both small and poor, the culiiralion 
of the soil around il being rery much negletrled by the 
iodoieot Arabs ioro wbo^e hands it has fallen. Here 
are shown the ruin^ofa house, said lo have belonged lo 
Lazarus, whom our Saviour raised from the dead ; and, 



ij) the immediate nelghbonrhood, the faithful pilgrim ia 
invited to devotion in a grotto, which is represented a* 
the actual lomb wherein ihe miracle was performed. 
Thedwellings of Simon the Leper. ofMary Magdalene, 
and of Martlia are pointed out by Ine Mus&ulraans, who 
linffickon the creitutily of ignorant Cbrisliant, Nay, 
ibey undertalie to identify the spot whf re the barren fig- 
tree withered under the cuise, and the f lace where 
Judas put an end lo his life, oppressed by a more dread- 
Ail malediction. 

Monthly RtpoiUory. 



HYDRO-OXYOEN MICROSCOPE. Now 



rne aboTe engraving' isa rery faithful representation 
tA Ihe appearance of a drop of water, §s niagniiied by 
ihensioDishing powers of ihie Microscope. The images 
ore projected npon a disk of about 240 squire feet, and 
magnitted 2,400,640 times. 

The great merit and pecnliarily of Dr. Weldon's 
Microscope, consists in the application of arlificial light, 
instead ofsolarli^t which has been neceisary hitherto, 
to ihe purposes of Microscopes. The light used in 
this inatrumenl, is derived from the application of a 
Same of oitygcn and bydn^en gas united upon lime, 
and is the most intense light that we are acquainted 
with. The union of these two flames, which auggesti 
the name of " Hydro- Oxygen," forms Ihe radiant point, 
from whence ihe light is collected by several lenses 
and projected together with the images upon the can- 
vass. The instnimeni ii a desirable acquisition to 
science, and the scenes which its immense power pre- 
sents, are rxlremely inleresling and truly wonderful. 

* Seeinmiceof tbiaexhAinononp. 38Tol 



Amid Ihe rarious articles on tbe subject, which hava 
recently appeared, we have seen none more just Ihan 
the following: 

"This instrument presents to our view a world of 
wonders. Its magnifying powers are astonishingly 
great. The spectators being introduced into a room 
adapted lo the exhibition, Ihe doors and windows ere 
closed to exclude the solar lishl : the microscope i* 
then opened and en intense light formed by the com- 
bustion of oxygen gas, irradiates the instrument, and 
reflects upon a sheet of canvass of two hundred and 
forty feet, what we may truly call a new world. A 
single drop of water Is roagtii^ed S. 400,640 times. In 
this ocean, (for such it may be called, in compsrison 
with the incomprehensible diminutive tribes of animal- 
cule which teem in myriads through it) we see various 
species of living creatures, some apparently as large 
as a dog. To give an accumie description of their 
shape is a ihiii^ impossible. Some of ihem appear 
with horns which they bend to every shape; some 
seem la have but one leg and a tail, others seem to 
have three ; some have bodies somewhat of the shape 
of a tadpole ; others bear a distant resemblance to the 
porpoise ; some exhibit the shape of a eatfiib wiQi thn 
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head of the grass-hopper; others resemble nothing 
under the sun, but are wholly 8ui generis. This drop 
or roiscropick ocean, extends its forests far and wide ; 
amongst their wide spreading branches, those tribes of 
oddities, are seen gamboling, freaking, skipping, swim- 
ming. While one stands tiptoe on some lofty branch, 
another is seen pouncing upon him from above, ana 
coming in contact, the^ glance off, one this way, the 
other that Their habits appear to be wholly differ- 
ent from what characterizes the animals of the visible 
creation. They seem to be entire strangers to any social 
feelings : each one shuns the approach of another, and 
the slightest touch makes them spring and dart ofi^ as 
if it were electrick. 

The Hydrophilus, or Water Devil, as he is called, 
is seen duting through the ocean, deyouring all before 
him. 

The Skeleton Larvae of the gnat is so pellucid that 
its whole internal structure is quite visible. The motion 
of the heart and lungs, and the circulation of the blood 
are distinctly seen, together with the muscles, which 
are the organs of its wonderfully rapid and peculiar 
motion. 

The point of the finest needle looks like the end of 
a clubj while the sting of the bee slopes off into imper- 
ceptibility. 

The interstices of the finest lace appear wide enough 
for the body of a man to pass through tnem : the threads 
themselves are like cables. 

The softest down of the thistle appears stiff and thick 
as the quills of a porcupine. 

Who can view this astonishing display of the Divine 
power without being transported with wonder, love, and 
praise ! All nature teems with God — If we extend our 
view to the starry regions that are above us, the mind is 
lost in wonder there. 

The sun, which appears, (owing to the immense dis- 
tance at which he is placed) bot as a small object, is 
however, one million three hundred thousand times lar- 
ger than the earth. Qreat as is this magnitude, iti* loss 
would be as little noticed by an intelligence that could 
^rasp the whole creation, as the loss of a drop of water 
from the ocean "would be noticed by our eye. 

Between the two extremes stands man, with all the 
self-importance of monarch of this sublunary world. 
On viewing these microscopick myriads, imperceptible 
to the naked eye, this thought suggests itself to the 
mind — ** If there were sensitive bemgs created by God, 
whose bodies bore the same relation of magnitude in 
regard to us, as our bodies bear with respect to the 
animalculse, which we have just described, man, then in 
comparison to those beings, would dwindle into animal- 
culse unnoticed and unseen. Myriads of us then, 
might be inhaled into the vortex of his capacious lungs, 
unseen, unfelt, unknown to him. 
^ How humiliating is the thought ! and yet how true 
the possibility ! lit so diminutive are we, if so much 
more magnificent than the atoms that float along the 
air, when compared to a mere creature, however bulk- 
ier his body in regard to ours, what must we appear 
in that rapacious eye on whose bright optick all crea- 
tion is less than the point of the sting of a bee, less 
than imperceptibility itself!" 



GREAT FASTING. 

Aede kept a civet cat ten days, wild pigeons thirteen, 
a wild cat the same time, and an eagle twenty -eight 
days without food. Buffon had an ea^le that lived 
five weeks, a badger a month, and several dogs thirty- 
six days without nourishment. Lee wen hoeck possess- 
ed a scorpion which lived three months, and vipers 
ten months, in a state of perfect abstinence. Vaillant 
had a spider that lived ten months without food, when 
its strength was sufficient to kill another as large as 
itself. 

Hunter enclosed a toad between two stone flower 
pots, and at the end of fourteen months it was as lively 



as ever. M. Sue mentions in<:tances of the same 
animals living eighteen months sealed up in boxes, 
without nutriment. M. Herisant covered a box, coc- 
taining three toads, with a coating of plaster, and on 
opening it eighteen months afterwards, one was still 
alive. Land tortoises lived eighteen months with 
Redi ; and Baker kept a beetle in a glass confinement 
for three years, when it escaped. Dr. Shaw meatioDs 
two Egyptian serpents, which had been preserved for 
three yeara,. in a nottle closely corked ; yet when he 
saw them, they had cast their skins, and were as 
lively as ii^ they had just been caught. Latreiile stuck 
a spider to a piece of cork, and precluded it fiom com- 
munication with any thing else for four months, at the 
end of which time it seemed as lively as ever. Bruce 
kept two cerastes (homed snakes) for two years, with- 
out giving them any thing. He aid not observe that 
they slept in the winter season ; and they cast tb^ir 
skins, as usual, on the last day of April. In the 
Philadelphia Magazine for 1816, are many accounts of 
lizards having been found imbedded in chalk-rock, ap- 
parently dead and fossilized, which re-assumed living 
action on exposure to the atmosphere. On their de- 
tection in this state, says the Journal of Science, the 
mouth is usually closed with a glutinous subst:ince,and 
closed so tenaciously, that they often die of suffocation 
in the very effort to extricate themselves from this 
material. Walker found a toad perfectly alive in the 
midst of a full grown elm, which had been cut down, 
exactly occupying the cavity which it appeared 
gradually to have scooped out as it .grew in size, and 
which had not the smallest external communication hj 
any opening that could be traced. In the Encyclo. 
Brit, various instances are mentioned of toads haviog 
been found alive, imbedded in the middle of trunks d 
trees and blocks of marble, so large and massy, that 
they must have been in such situations for at least a 
century. In making an excavation for the Hudson and 
Erie canal, a toad was found several feet below the 
surface, in the centre of a vast rock; when exposed to 
the air, it revived, made a few hops, and expired. 

There is a singular history of Cicely de Ridgeway, 
preserved among the Records of the Tower of Lon- 
don, which states, that in the reign of Edward III., 
having been condemned for the murder of her hus- 
band, she remained for 40 days without either food or 
drink. This was ascribed to a miracle, and the kinor 
condescended in consequence to grant a pardon. The 
Cambridgeshire farmer's wife was buried under a snow 
storm, and continued twelve days without tasting any 
thins but a little of the snow which covered her. Dr. 
Eccfes makes mention of a beautiful young lady, 
about sixteen years of age, who, in consequence of the 
sudden death of an indulgent father, was thrown into 
a state of tetanus, (a rigidity of all the muscles of the 
body and especially those of deglutition,) ao violent 
as to render her incapable of swallowing for two long 
and distinct periods of time ; in the first instance for 
thirty-four, and in the second, which occurred shortly 
afterwards, for fi'lty-four days : during " ail which time, 
her first and second fastings, she declared," says Dr. 
Eccles, " she had no sense of hunger or thirst ; and 
when they were over she had not lost much of her 
flesh." In the Phil. Trans, for 1684, is an account of 
four men who were compelled to subsist upon water 
alone for twenty -four days, in consequence of their 
having been buried in a deep excavation by the fall of 
a superincumbent stratum of earth under which ihev 
were working, and it being this length of time before 
they were extricated. The water which they drank 
of. was from a spring near at hand ; and they drank ot 
it freely, but tasted nothing else. A still no ore extra- 
ordinary account is recorded in the same journal for 
1742, and consists of the history of a young man, who, 
at the age of sixteen^ from having drunk very frwly oi 
cold water when in a violent perspiration, was thrown 
into an inflammatory fever, from which be escaped with 
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difficulty, and with snch a dislike to foods of all kinds, 
that for eighteen vearsy at the time this account was 
drawn up, he bad not tasted any thing but water ! ! 
Hildanus assures us that £7a Flegen fasted for sixteen 
yeare, during which she abstained entirely from liquids 
as well as solids I / 

Hallet, and other physiologists, have collected va- 
rious instances of a similar kind ; manv of them of a* 
much lunger duration of abstinence ; but in general 
they are too loosely written and attested to be entitled 
to lull reliance. Those we have given, however, have 
^ been drawn up with the most scrupulous caution, and 
* supported by the best kind of concurrent evidence. — 
JV. B, Times. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE JURA. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Jura mountains form the imposing barrier be- 
tween'France aud Helvetia on one hand, and Germany 
and Helvetia on the x)ther. The following description 
of the passage of the Jura from the pea of Dr. Seattle, 
it is believed is not exaggerated : 

The Jura, unlike the other and loftier mountains 
of Switzerland, is clothed from base to summit wiih 
luxuriant pine lorests. Here, you observ^iem advan- 
ciag in isolated promontories and outiMts ; there, 
grouped* into a congeries of hills, or shooting up in 
serrated and precipitous ridges ; but towards the base, 
variegated by intricate and romaotick valleys, and la- 
byrinths of rich meaiow land, which ^ive striking 
ornament and relief to the sombre forests m which the 
whole chain is enveloped. This passage of the Jura 
aoouuds in every variety of scenery ; — ihe simple and 
picturesque, the savage and the sublime, follow one 
another in such rapid succession, and are assembled in 
such remarkable juxtaposition, as to defy all description 
or classification. The ascent is full of interest, and 
the impression not a little strengthened by the sense of 
personal risk which the traveller roust at times en- 
counter before he can accomplish his task. Winter is 
the season when it is to be seen in all its wildest 
magnificence, for then the snow-sledges supersede 
almost every other vehicle of locomotion, and, preceded 
and followed by horse:? and mules in long procession, 
with a constant tinkling of bells^ present at first sight 
a most novel an 1 picturesque effect. 

After pursuing for some leagues, a steep, rugged, 
and circuitous route, winding at one time, along a deep 
ravine, or the deserted bed of some ancient torrent ; at 
another, under the threatening verge of precipitous 
rocks, we reach the immediate frontiers of Helvetia. 

From La Vattay, a town shut up in the deep obscu- 
rity of pine forests, and enjoying most perfect seclusion, 
a shelving, terraced road conducted us up the Dole,* 
whose isolated summit presents one of the boldest fea- 
tures in the Jura. Here, at an immense elevation 
above the valley, a new world opened upon us, and we 
unexpectedly found ourselves on the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain. The pine-covered pre- 
cipices upon which we stood gave us a full command 
of the wild undulating forest scenery around, which 
plunged, as it were, into an aoctensive plain, where 
gleaming spires, villages, and chateaux, swam t^neath 
us like a floating cloud. Stretching away in far perspec- 
tive to the shores of the Leman — ^from which a pale, 
trans))arent vapour crept slowly upward, dilating as it 
ascended — the vast forms of confused and blending 
mountains towered range above range in shadowy 
grandeur : while, loftier still, and lifted into the serene 
purple of an evening sky, the eternal ALPS burst 
suddenly upon our view, and, by an irresistible fasci- 
nation, neld us for a time in fixed and silent admiration. 

As we descend the Jura, the scenery which cha- 
racterizes the shores of the class ick Leman, differs 

Or ITtotoy ;-H0OOft. above I^ake Geneva. 



materially, and presents itself in striking and mntaal 
contrast. On the Savoy side of the lake, it is bold, 
variegated, and abrupt : beetling cliffs overhang, and 
green promontories jut out into the lake. Terraced 
vineyards occupy the acclivities, and cornfields the 
valleys and gentler slopes; while towns, hamlets, 
isolated chateaux, and villas rise in White clusters alono^ 
the shore, or sprinkle the heights in picturesque and 
solitary beauiy. Beyond these, vineyards and corn- 
fields merge into green pastures ; the cheerful cottage 
is superseded by the c/ia2«/ ; valleys are contracted mto 
deep ravines ; orchards are succeeded by ridges of dark 
pines, and every thing demonstrates a new and less 
kindly region. Higher still, cataract and avalanche 
claim undisputed possession : man retires from the vain 
and ineffectual struggle, and the process- of vegetation 
is suspended. The chaos of the Alps commences, and 
numerous aiguilles, stationed like advanced outposts, 
lead in lofty succession to the sovereign Blanc, whose 
unchano[«;able aspect presents one of the boldest em- 
blems of eternity which the material world can supply. 
The opposite, or Lausanne side, exhibits nothing oi 
this sublimity ; but it offers every combinationi of the 
beauiiful ana picturesque, while at the same time, it 
is the granary, as well as the garden, of Switzerland. 
From the Jura to the Lake, though comprising a dis- 
tance of only three leagues, it embraces evcrj' feature 
that the human eye delights to contemplate — a natu- 
rally favoured, fertile, and highly cultivated soil ; an 
appearance of universal cheerfulness and comfort ; an 
industrious and healthful population, fully alive tn the 
blessings of independence, and indefatigable in every 
means be?t calculated to render such blessings per- 
manent. 
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ETHAN ALLEN, BRIGADIER GENERAL U. S. A. 

Ethan Allen,* was born in Roxbury, Litchfield coun- 
ty, Conn, in the year 1739. His parents afterwards 
lived in Salisbury ; at an early age he himself 
emigrated to Vermont. At the commencement of the 
disturbances in this territory about the year 1770 he 
took a most active part in favour of the ^reen mountain 
boys, as the settlers were then called, m opposition'io 
the government of New- York. An act ol outlawry 
against him was passed by this state, and fifty pounds 
were offered for his apprehension; but his party was 
too numerous and faithful to permit him to be dis- 
turbed by any apprehensions for his safety ; in all the 
struggles of the day he was successful ; and he not 
only proved a valuable friend to those whose cause he 
had espoused, but he was humane and generous 
towards those with whom he had to contend. When 
called to take the field, he showed himself an able lead- 
er and an intrepid soldier. 

The news of the battle of Lexington determined colo- 

• This sketch of the life of Col. Allen, is taken from the 
American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, By William 
Allen, D. D. President of Bowdoin College— Second Edition-- 
Boston, William Hyde A, Co. 1833. 8vo. p. p. 800.— A work, by the 
way, that we would take occasion to recommend, as the most 
interesting, full and aothentick of any work of its kind ever pub- 
lished in America. This edition contains upwards of 1800 bio- 
graphical articles. This sketch of Col. Allen more nearly 
answers our purpose than any wiilten one we could conveniently 
find : yet it is not foil in its details of the difficulties of the Qreen 
Mountain Boya as to the New Hampshire Grants, with Govem- 
oiu;Tryon, or of the highly conspicuous part which iheanbject of 
the notice took in that controversy. There are alao many 
interesting and amusing anecdotes told of Col. Allen, which are 
lamiliar, many of them, to most people, but which we have not 
found time to imbody. We have been unable to procure a por- 
trait of the Col., and indeed we are not aware that there n any 
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pel Allen to engage on the side of his country*, and 
inspired him with the desire of demonstrating his 
attachment to liberty by some bold exploit. While his 
mind was io this state, a plan for taking Ticonderoga 
<tnd Crown Point by surprise was formed by Capts. 
Bdward Mott and Noah Phelps of Hartford, Con. They 
marched ])riTateIy, April 29th, with sixteen unarroed 
men. Arriving at Pittsfield, the residence of Cul. James 
Easton and John Brohn, E»q. — they communicated the 
project to them and to Col. Ethan Allen, then at Pitts- 
field. These gentlemen immediately engaged to co- 
operate and to raise men for the purj)Ose. Of the Berk- 
shire men and the green mountain boys 230 were 
collected under the command of Allen, and proceeded 
to Castleton. Here he was unexpectedly joined by 
Col. Arnold, who had been commissioned by the Mas- 
sachusetts committee to raise 400 men, and effect the 
same object, which was now about to be accomplished. 
As he had not raised the men. he was admitted to act 
as an assistant to Colonel Allen. They reached the 
lake opposite Ticonderoga Tuesday eyening. May 9, 
1775. With the utmost difficulty boats were procured, 
and eighty-three men were landed near the garrison. 
The approach of day rendering it dangerous to wait for 
the rear, it was determined immediately to proceed. 
The comipander-in-chief now addressed his men, re- 
presenting, that they had been for a number of years a 
scourge to arbitrary power, and famed for their valour, 
and concluded witn saying, *' I now propose tO advance 
before you, and in person conduct you through the 
]sricket eate, and you that will go with me voluntarily 
in this desperate attempt, poise your firelocks." At 
the head or the centre file he marched instantly to the 
gate, where a sentry snapped his gun at him and retreat- 
ed through the covered way ; Hh pressed forward into the 
fort, and formed his men on the parade in such a manner 
as to face two opposite barracks. Three huzzas awaked 
the garrison. A sentry, who asked quarter, pointed out 
the apartments of the commanding officer ; and Allen 
v/ith a drawn sword over the head of Captain De la 
Place, who was undressed, demanded the surrender of 
the fort. " By what authority do you demand it ?" in- 
quired the astonished commander. ^^ I demand it," 
said Allen, *' in the name of the great Jehovah and of 
the continental congress." The summons could not 
be disobeyed, and the fort with its very valuable stores 
and forty-nine prisoners was immediately surrendered 
on May 10th. There were from 112 to 120 iron cannon 
from SIX to twenty-four pounders, two brass cannon, 
fifty swivels, two mortars, ten tons of musket balls, 
three cartloads of flints, ten casks of powder, thirty new 
carriages, one hundred stand of small arms, thirty bar- 
rels of flour, and eighteen barrels of pork. Crown 
Point was taken the same day, and the capture of a 
sloop of war soon afterwards made Allen ana his brave 
party complete masters of lake Champlain. May 18th 
Arnold with thirty-five men surprised the fort of St. 
John's, Canada, taking fourteen prisoners, a sloop and 
two brass cannon. Allen^ arrivmg the same day with 
ninety men, resolved, against the advice of Arnold, to 
attempt to hold the place. But he was attacked the 
next day by a larger force from Montreal, and compelled 
to retreat. 

In the fall 1775 he was sent twice into Canada to 
observe the dispositions of the people, and attach them, 
if possible, to the American cause. During this last 
tour Colonel Brown met him, and proposed an attack 
on Montreal in concert. The proposal was eagerly 
embraced, and Colonel Allen witn one hundred and ten 
men, nearly eighty of whom were Canadians, crossed 
, the river in the night of Sept. 24. In the morning he 
waited with impatience for the signal from Colonel 
Brown, who agreed to co-operate with him ; but he 
waited in vain. He made a resolute defence against an 
attack of five-hundred men, and it was not till his own 
party was reduced by desertions to the number of thirty- 
one, and he had retceated near a mile, that he surfen- 



dered. A moment afterwards a Airioos savajirenifhed 
towards him, and presented his firelock with the 
intent of killing him. It was only bv making use of 
the body of the officer, to whom he nao given his sword, 
as a shield, that he escaped destruction. This ras^h 
attempt was made without authority from Oen. Schuy- 
ler. IJe was kept for some time in irons, and "then 
sent to England as a prisoner, being assured that the 
halter would be the reward of his rebellion, when he 
arrived there. On his passage, handcuffed and fetter- 
ed, he^was shut up with his fellow prisoners in the 
cable tier, a space of twelve feet by ten. After his 
,arriyal about the middle of Dec. he was lodged for a 
short time in Pendennis castle, near Falmouth. On 
the 8th of Jan. 1776 hfe was put on board a frigate, and 
by a circuitous route carried to Halifax. Here he re 
inained confined in the jail from June to October, when 
he was removed to New- York. During the passage to 
this place. Captain Burke, a daring prisoner, proposed 
to kill the British captain and seize the frigate ; but 
Colonel Allen refused to en^ge in the plot, and was 
probably the means ofpreservm^ the life oiCapt. Smith, 
who had treated him very politely. He was kept at 
New- York about a year and a half, sometimes imprison- 
ed, and sometimes permitted to be on parole. While 
here, he had an opportunity to observe the inhuman 
manner, in |dhich the American prisoners were treated. 
In one of th^chorches, in whicn they were crowded, 
he saw seven lying dead at one time, and others biting 
pieces of chips from hunger. He calculated, that of 
the prisonera taken at Long Island and Foit Washing- 
ton, near two thousand perished by hunffer and cold, 
or in consequence of diseases occasioned by the impu 
rity of their prisons. 

bol. Allen was exchanged for Col. CampbeH, May 0, 
1778, and after having repaired to head quarters, and 
offered his services to General Washington in case his 
health should be restored, he returned to Vermont. 
His arrival on the evening of the last of May gave his 
friends great joy, and it was announced by the dischan^e 
of cannon. As an expression of confidence in lus 
patriotism and military talents he was very soon ap- 
pointed to the command of the state militia. It does 
not appear, however, that his intrepidity was ever again 
brought to the test, though his patriotism was tried by 
an unsuccessful attempt of the British to bribe him to 
efiect a union of Vermont with Canada. Sir H. Clin- 
ton wrote to lord Germaioe, Feb. 1781 ; " there is every 
reason to suppose, that Ethan Allen has quitted the 
rebel cause." He died suddenly at his estate in Col- 
chester, Feb. 12, 1789. His daughter Pamela married 
E. W. Keyes, Esq. in 1803. Another daughter enter 
ed a nunnery in Canada. He had lived for a time in 
Sunderland. It was his project to make a city Ver- 
gennes, a mile square. 

General Allen possessed strong powers of mind, but 
they never felt the influence of education. Though he 
was brave, humane, and generous; yet his conduct does 
net seem to have been much influenced by considera- 
tions respecting that holy and ^merciful Being, -whose 
character and whose commands are disclosed to as in 
the scriptures. His notions with regard to religion 
were such, as to prove that they, who rather confide in 
their own wisdom thair seek instruction from heaven, 
may embrace absurdities, which would disgrace the 
uniferstandingof a child. He believed, with Pythago- 
ras, that man after death would transmigrate into beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, &c., and ofVen informed his 
friends, that he himself expected to live again in the 
form of a large white horse. 

The following anecdote shows, that he did not bold 
his strange opinions very strongly. Being called to 
the chamber of a dying daughter, who had been in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity by his pious 
wife, she said to him, " I am about to die ; shall I be- 
lieve in the principles you have taught me, or shall I 
belieytf in^wW my mothar has t^igbt me?" H« be- 
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csme igittted } Us chin qvWnrd ; bb wbole frama 
»hook ; and he rcpti^ ; " belicTe what yonr mother has 
itu^bi vou." 

Besiaes a Dumber of pamphleii in tha cooiroversjr 
with New-York, he publisheil in 1779 a naVraiive orhii 
obscrTations during hiacapiivitf, which was aiterwaids 
reprinted ; a Tiodicuiioo of the oppa«ilioa of the in- 
habiiHDis of Vt 10 the governmeiit of New-York, and 
their right to fotm an tadepeadeDt stale, 1779; aod 
Allen's iheolc^, or the oiarles of reason, 1786. This 
last work was intended lo ridicule the doctrine of Mo- 
Ks and the prophets. It would be unjust to bring 
against it the charge of baviog effected great miachief 
in the world, for few have had the patience to read it 



He died of apopltn. A pUin matfile slab coven 
is remains, oo wtuco u the foUoving ioacriptiou: 



OCttPOBBAL PAB-r 

OBN. ETHAN ALLEN, 

Rest* beneath this stone^ 

The 12ih day of February, 178B 

Aged 50 year*. 

His aptrii tried the mercies of his Ood, 

In whom he beliered, and etnmglj trasietf. 



CHINESE PUNI8HMENTB, No. 2. 
A CULPRIT CONVEYED TO PRISON. 



When the mandaria has condemned Ute catprii, an 
iron chain, (asiened by a padlock, is put round his 
neck, and he is then dragged to his cell. If he re- 
fuses to proceed, ioferiour officers of justice compel 
him after the manner illustrated by the eDgraviag. 



BATTLE BETWEEN THE INDIANS AND POLES. 

It appeara from a letter receired this week from a 
respectable Polish emigrant, at New Orleans, that about 
twenty of bis countrymen, not meeting with any means 
of support, and totally without funds, departed from New 
Orleans lor Meiico, by land, through the Texas conn- 
try. Having no guide, nor knowledge of the wilder- 
ness rout?, they became utterly lost, when they were 
fiercely attacked by a numerous body of Indians. The 
Poles had but few guns, but maintained a long and 
bloody conflict, until they bad killed a large nuroner of 
their enemy. They, howcTcr suffered severely, baring 
had two of their number slain, and the remainder 
wounded. Only one Pole was able to read) New 
Orleans.— LotttniUe JommaL 



CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

The fallowing is a c<^ of the inscriptim on tne 

tombstone of William French, who was massacred 

by the King's men at Westminster, in the New Hant]^ 

shite Omnia, jost before the battle of Lexington. 



tool* of Qeorg y* 3<i in the Ckirthonse at 
a 11 a Clock at Night in the £2^ year c^ 

Here William Fronch His Body liee 
For Mnrder his blood for Vengeance eiiee 
King Georv the third bis Tory crew 
iba with a nawt his head Shot threw 
For Liberty and bis Conntrya Good 
be Loat his Life bis Dearest blood." 
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PropbnsitV or bihds. — At the recent fire in Spring 
street, a covey of pigeons was observed hovering over 
the flames at a ereat height, presenting a beautital ap- 

Searance, resembling tbat of gold, caused by the re- 
ection of the light oeiow. For several minutes they 
were seen darting in every direction, as if at a loss 
where to wend their passage. At last they were 
noticed to follow the propensity ascribed to birds by 
naturalists, and plunged one by one, into the flames, 
where they perisned. — AT. Y. Com, Adv, 



A JU8T 8BNTIMENT HAPPILY EXPRESSED. — " Whether 

I shall ever succeed in being useful said Dacre, " is, 
1 fear, very doubtful, but I have determine^ot to be 
idle. A lonely man like me cannot afford to detpUe 
himselfJ^ 



ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

Equity according to Grrotius is the correction of that wherein 
the law (by reason of its universality) is deficient. 

The whole number of bHls in Chancery filed in the state of 
New York, durimr the year 1S34, was 1,9325 of which 430 were 
filed before the CnanceUor, and the residue before the several 
Vice-Chancellors : and the number of appeals to the Chancellor 
from the decisiona of Vice-Chanoellors, waa 88. The number of 
special motioos and applicationa, some of which involve impor- 
tant questions of law, requiring time for decinon was 2,417. 
The number of decrees^ special orders and decisions, exclusive of 
orders of course 3,360. 

From the Report of the Director of the mint, it appears that 
within the year 1834, tl(e coinage amounted to $7,388, 423 ; of 
which 10,954,270 were m gold coins, $&415,009 m silver, and 
$19,161 in ooppei^n all 11,637,643 pieces of ooiq^ 

The Legislature of Alabama has passed a law prohS>iting the 
issue of bank bills under $5 in that state. 

A stupendous rock weighing upwards of 300 tons, lately fell 
from a precipice upon the village of Aravedra,, near Peru 8. A. 
and crushed twenty-three men, women and children. Upwards 
of ninety horses and a tgntX many sheep, pigs, and cows were 
also buned under the nuns. 

At Polock, in Lithuania^ at the end of October, a man died 
aged 188 1 At 93 he married his third wi£e, who lived 60 yean 
with him, and bore him several children. 

A person in Connecticut has invented a machine for catching 
shad by steam. The engine is to be placed on the shore, and to 
be used for drawing in the seine. It is intended for fishing in 
North Carolina,' where catching shad is a very extensive busi- 
ness, and for three or four months employs a great number of 
negroes, at a considerable expense. 

The Militia of the United States, according to the latest le- 
turns, comprises 1,336,829 men. 

It appears by the annual message of the Govemour, that the 
income of the two State Prisons at Auburn and at Mount 
Pleasant, over their ordinary expenses exclusive of the support of 
the female convicts, was #28,892 42, for the last fiscal year; and 
over all expenses, ordinary and extraordinary, tix tkouaandtiotn 
hundred and tixUen doUara and/orty'tvoo cents. 

The news of the recall of M. Semirier the French Minister, 
from Washington, bv the government of Louis Philip^ was re- 
leceived in New York, the 18th Feb., 1836. 

An attempt was made to assassinate Qen. Jackson. President 
of the United States, on the 30tb. Jan. 1835 by one Richard Law- 
rence, by snapping two percussion pistols at his breast, as he was 
leaving die Rotunda of the Capitol, at the funeral of Warren R. 
Davis, M. C. 



UCENSE LAWS. 



* We license thee, for so much gold,' 
Said they who filled St. Peter's chair 

To put away the wife who's old. 
And take one that is young and fiur ^— 

For publick good reqfuires a dome 

To swell, like heaven's, for us at Romb.' 

*For so much gold, we license thee,' 
So say our laws—* a draught to sell, 

That bows the strong, enslaves the free. 
And opens wide the (cate of heU. 

For jnMiek good requireB that soro& 

Since many die, should live by Rcm7 

Te civil Fathers ! while the foes 

Of this Destroyer seise their swords, 
And heaven's own hail is in the blows 



They're dealing— will vs cot the ootds 
That round the iaUing Fiend the;^ draw, 
And o'er him hold your shieki of law? 

And will^ give to man a biU 

Divorcing nim from Heaven's high sway. 
And, while God save * thou shalt not kill' — 

Say ye, ' for goU, ye may— ye may* 1 
Compare the body with the soul 1 
Compare the bullet with the bowl! 

In which is felt the fiercer blast 

Of the destroying Angel's breath 1 
Which binds its victim the more fast 7 

Which kills him with the deadlier death 1 
Will ye the felon fox restrain. 
And yet take off the tiger's chain t 

The living to the rotting dead 

The Ood-contemning Tuscan^ tied, 
Till by the way, or on bis bed, . ,. . 

The poor corpse carrier dropped and died^ 
Lasbeo hand to hand, and face to fooe. 
In fatal and in loathed embrace. 

Less cutting, think ye, is the thong 

That to a breathing corpse, for life, 
Lashes, in torture loathed and long, 

The drunkard's child— the drunkard's wifo 
To clhMptkat clay— to breathe that breath— 
And no escape !— O, thet is death I 

Are ye not fathers'? When your sons 

Look to you for their daily bread, 
Dare ye^ in mockery, load with stones 

The table that for thera ye spread? 
How can ye hope your sons will live^ 
If ye, for fish, a serpent give 1 

O, Holv God ! let lighi divine 
Break forth more oroadly from abov^ 

Till we conform our laws to thine r— 
The perfect law of truth and love: 

For truth and love alone can save 

Thy children from a hopeless grave.— Boifon Mer, 

See Vbsi], .Sneed, tUL 481-49L 



NOTICES. 



"The Elements of Natural and Experimental Philosophy; 'm- 
cludiriff Physics, Dynamics, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydrau> 
lica, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, filectricitv, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, and Astronomy. According to the latest diseove- 
riea, illustrated by nearly one hundred engravings. By ReT. 
David Blair, A. M. Revised, corrected, newiy arranged, and 
greatly improved and enlarged, with many useful and important 
additions, ulusiretions. experiments, observationa, Ac By E. A. 
Smith. New York : M'Elrath db Bangs, 1834. l2roo. np. 268L'' 
This little elementary work, whose title above given -sumdently 
explains its nature and object, is excellently well adapted to tbe 
business of schools, snd is a desirable auxifiary to the labours of 
instructers, to whom we recommend it with confidence. The 
subjects are well arranged and clearly illustrated. 

'^ Elements of Chemistry, illustrated by more than one hun- 
dred engravings. Designed especially for the use of schools and 
academies. By L. D. Gale. M. D. New York : M'Elrath dk 
Bangs, 183ft. 12mo. ppw 323.'' This book, which cones from the 
same press, surpssses every elementary work on Chemistry de- 
signed for simijar puiposes, that we have seen. Dr. Gale, whose 
experience entitles him to confidence, treats th^ subject in that 
popular and attractive manner, which cannot fail to interest be- 
ginnera in a science which has hitherto been trested of with SHcii 
prolixity and elaborateness, as to disooursge young persons from 
the laborious attempt of fathoming its intricate tratna. The wanu 
of pupils snd teachen id thia respect, this book is intended to sap- 
ply. The experiments are simple, and bv the aid of the musy 
useful engravmgs are easily comprehended. 

** The Religioos Msgaane. Origen Bscheler, Editor. Na 1, 
January, 1836. Royal 8vo. pp. 64." The former enterprising ed- 
itor of the Family Magazine has sgsin appeared before the world 
at the head of a new magazine, of the above title and dimenskHia. 
His plan is to furnish a system of standard relteious knowledice, 
admitting that variety of religious subjects andretigious discus- 
sions wnich will be caiculaied lo suit all tastes, snd all denomi- 
nations. It is got up on very good msterial, snd each number Is 
to be adorned with engravingik and a piece of devotional musick. 
The plan is a good one, and should not fail to rtsoommend itself 
to the patronage and confidence of the religious community. It 
is issued monthly. Subscription. price t3 per annum. 

"The Western Monthly Magazine, a continuation of the IlL*- 
noia Monthly Magazine. Cononcted by James HslL Vol. 3." 
This Msgazine is conducted with taste and talent. The lesdinig 
articles are written with highly creditable energy and excellent 
spirit. The critical notices are just and discriminating. It ispob- 
lished monthly, at Cincinnati, O.— Each number contains up- 
wards of 60 psges. Subscriptions received at this offiosb wbciv 
spedmen Dumb^ msy be seen. Price $3, in advance. 



SECTION XXXI. 



HISTORY. 

In coDcluding this volume, we are constraioed to 
remark, that the subject of Universal History from 
tiie beginning of the world, has been attended with 
difficulty as to the collection of details. The history 
of nations in their primittye simplicity, unsettled and 
almost uncivilized is necessarily involved in much 
darkness, from the deficiency of intelligent historians 
in those periods, and the confusion and frequent dis- 
crepancy in the writings of those historians who came 
afterwards. We have thus far, however^ availed our- 
selves of all the histories within our reach, and have 
tolerably succeeded in giving a concise history of most 
nations, endeavouring as much as possible to reconcile 
palpable discrepancies wherever they have occurred, 
and furnishing a result as near the truth as it was pos- 
sible for us to render iu From the period to which 
we have anived, however, the year 1004 n. c. we shall 
be able to pursue the subject with more fulness of 
detail, greater certainty of truth, and of course, as we 
reach more important events, with an increasing inter- 
est. The nations thus far noticed, are, China, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Canaan, the Israelites, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, Idumiea, Egypt, Palestine, Phcenicia, 
Greece, Lydia and Italy. We shall conclude the sub- 
ject for the present, with a recapitulation of the history 
of the distinguished characters, in the period extending 
from 1491 to 1604 b. c. 

" Moses, the first Hebrew lawgiver and leader. Josh- 
ua, a conqueror of Canaan, and pious military chief- 
tain. Orpheus, the father of poetry. Musopus, a Greek 
poet. Samson, a judge of Israel, and endowed with 
extraordinary strength. Sanconiathon, a Phcepician, 
one of the earliest writers of History . David, a king of 
Israel, a warrior and poet. 

Moses, when an infant, having been exposed on tl^e 
brink of 'the river Nile, in an ark of bulrushes, the 
daughter of Pharaoh found the ark, saved the child^ and 
had him educated as her own son. At forty years of 
a^e, having renounced the honours of Pharaoh's court, 
he endeavoured to join his oppressed countrymen,- but 
they would not receive him. After this, circumstances 
induced him to flee to the hind of Midian, where he 
married, and enjoved a retirement of forty vears. 

At the end of tnis period, God appeared to him in 
the mount of Horeb, and ordered him to return to 
Efl^p(, with a commission to Pharaoh, respecting his 
release of the Israelites from bondage. He accomplish- 
ed this object only after the infliction often severe and 
awful plagues upon that monarch and his people. At 
length God saw fit, through Moses, to destroy Pharaoh 
and the flower of his military force in the Red Sea. 

From this period. Moses was employed in receiving 
the moral law from Mount Sinai, in prescribing the 
form of the ceremonial worship of the Hebrews, in 
regulating their civil polity, in conducting tneir 
military operational and m leading them through the 
Vol. II. 49 



wilderness of Sinai, in which they were doomed to 
wander during forty years. 

At the age of 120 he died on mount Nebo, in (he 
land of Moab, having first taken a view of the promised 
land. This occurred 1451 years B. C. Moses was a 
man of eminent piety and wisdom. 

Joshua was the successor of Moses, and led the Is- 
raelites into the promised land, over the river Jordan, 
whose waters divided to aflbrd them a passage. The 
first city which he conquered was Jericho $ this was 
followed by the speedy reduction of thirty others. 

Having divided the land of Canaan among the ten 
tribes, Joshua died, aged 110, 1426 years B. C. 

Orpheus was the son of (Ea^^er, or. as some say, of 
Apollo, by Calliope. Tha fictions of poetry have put 
into his hands a lyre, whose entrancing sounds stayed 
the courses of rivers, moved mountains, and subdued 
the ferocity of wild beasts. Doubtless the efiects of 
bis song, though not of such a nature, were considera- 
ble, in that rude and early age, on the minds of untu- 
tored barbarians. 

By the power of his musick, as fiction repeats, he 
regained his wife, Eurydice, from the infernal regions, 
but lost her again in consequence of failing to compl]f 
with a certain condition, on which she to be was restored. 
The condition was, that he should not look behind to 
see her till he had come to the extremest borders of helL 
Contrary to promise he did this, through the impatience 
of love, or by reason of forgeifnlness^ and she vanished 
from before his eyes. 

Orpheus, according to story, was one of the .Ai^o- 
nauts ; of which celebrated expedition he wrote a 
poetical account. This, however, is doubted ; and the 
poeins that pass under his name, are, with reason, 
ascribed to other and later writers. There i& little 
cause to doubt that such a person as Orpheus existed, 
and that he was a ^eat poet and musician. The 
period assigned for him is 1^84 years B. C.^ 

Musseus is supposed to have been a son or disciple 
of Linus or Orpheus, and to have lived about 1253 
years before the Christian era. None of his poems re- 
main. A Musseus, who flourished in the 4th century, 
according to the judgernent of most criticks, wrote 
" The loves of Leander and Hero." 

Samson was the son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan. 
As he was raised up to avenge the Israelites of their 
oppressors, he.was epdow^4.^'M!^9X^^Pi'^tn9^ stcsngth. 
On one occasion, he slew 1000 Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass. At various other times, he severely 
molested and distressed them. 

At length he was, through stratagem, betrayed by 
Delilah, and deprived of his strength. It, however, 
soon returned ; and he piilled down the temple of 
Dagon on the heads of his^ enemies, the Philistines, 
with whom he perished in the general ruin. Some 
parts of his character are ve^ far from deserving im- 
itation. His various exploits and follies, are recorded, 
Judges xiv. xv. xvi. 

Sanconiathon was bom at jBerytus, or, according to 
others, at Tyre. He flourished about 1040 years b. C. 
He wrote, in the language of his country, ahistory, in 
nine books, in which he amply treated of the theplogy 
and antiquities of Phoenicia and the neighbouring 
places. 

This history wis translated into Greek by Philo, a 
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native of Byblus, who lived in the reign of the empe- 
rour Adrian. Some few fragments of this Geek 
translation are extant. Some, however^ suppose them 
to be spurious, while others maintain their authenticity. 

David was the son of Jesse, and anointed king. of 
Israel, white keeping his father's flocks, by Samuel, the 
prophet. He was a valiant, prosperous, and warlike 
prince, and raised himself and people to great eminence 
and renown. His name began to be known and cele- 
brated, from the time that he slew Goliath, the giant. 
His military operations were planned with wisdom, and 
executed with vigour. 

He was distinjj^uished as a sacred poet and writer of 
nfalms ; no one in this department has ever equalled 
niro. These inspired productions are marked by loft- 
iness, visjour, and felicity of expression — abounding in 
the suhlimest strains of devotion, and conveying the 
most important truths and instructions to the mind. 

This pious prince was left to fall into scandalous 
sins, in a few instances, particularly in the seduction 
of Bathsheba, and the murder of Uriah, her husband ; 
but he bitterly repented of them, and was restored to 
the divine favour. He died, 1015 years B. C, after a 
rei,2:n of forty years. 

This brings? us down to Period V, which is the 
PerioJ of Homer, extending from the dedication of 
Solomon's temple, 1004 B. C, to the founding of Rome, 
752 years B. C.» 



ASTRONOMY. 



ITS HISTORY-Continued. 

Manilius^ a Roman, a. d. 10, wrote an astronomical 
and astrological poem. 

Seneca^ a. d. pO. His book on natural philosophy 
contains many pieces of information on astronomical 
history, but is principally remarkable for his bold opin- 
ions on the nature of comets. These he declares to be 
planets, whose laws he predicted would one day be 
calculated, and that posterity would wonder now 
thin^fs 80 simple could have so long escaped notice. 

MenelattSj a. d. 80, has left three books of spherical 
trigonometry. 

Irheon of Smyrna, a. d. 117 ? wrote on astronomy, 
and made a collection of astronomical works. His 
observations are cited by Ptolemy. 

Cleomedes wrote on astronomy. He certainly lived 
after Posidonius, but whether before or after Ptolemy 
is uncertain. He is usually considered as having lived 
under Augustus Ca?sar. 

We must suppose that there were many real obser- 
vers between the epochs of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; 
but from the loss of even their names, and the silence 
of Ptolemy himself, it is clear that no discovery of any 
importance was made. 

Pro/em^ of Alexandria, A. d. 130 — 150. We must 
briefly mention his works, his system^ and his discover- 
ies. The mathematical collection, called by the Arabs, 
the Almagest is the work from which we derive most 
of cTur knowledge of the Greek astronomy. We find 
there a full account of the observations and discoveries 
of Hinparchus ; those of Ptolemy himself; the reasons 
and elements of his system ; various mechanical argu- 
ments against the motion of the earth, which show that 
the first principles of dynamicks were utterly unknown ; 
a description of the heavens and the milky way, and a 
catalogue of stars, which we may be nearly certain was 
that of Hipparchus, reduced to his own time by an 
assumed value for the precession, but which has been 
asserted to have been corrected by new observations ; 
a theory of the planetary motions; the length of the 
year; the instruments he employed, &c. 

The Ptolemaick svstem was an attempt to represent 
the motions of the planets by supposing them to move 
uniformly in circles, the centres of which circles them- 
selves moved uniformly in circles round the earth. 



The angular motions of the planets, as then known, 
were sufficiently well represented by this system ; not 
so their changes of distance from the earth, as seen in 
their apparent diameters. This was the universal sya 
tern of after-times till Copernicus. 

The principal discovery of Ptolemy is that of the 
LUNAR EVECTioN, an inequality such as would be caused 
by an alternate increase and diminution of the cccen* 
tricity of the moon's orbit. He also discovered the 
REFRACTION and made some tolerably correct experiments 
to determine its law. He eiplained the apparent en- 
largement of the disks of the sun and moon when near 
the horizon. He extended the projection of the sphere 
of Hipparchus. He entered into the investigation of 
every point which Hipparchus had touched ; in some 
instances finding more correct values ; in others, alter- 
ing without amending. He was not an astronomer 
only, but wrote, on geography, musick, chronology, 
mechanicks, and, unfortunately, on astrology. 

With Ptolemy the originality of the Greek school 
ends. We must come to the Arabs before we find any 
thing worth particular notice. 

Sextua Empiricus, a. d. 173, described and wrote 
against the Chaldean astrology. 

Censorinus, a. d. 238, wrote an astrological work on 
the day of nativity, containing historical information 
with regard to astronomy. 

Julius Pirmicug Matemus, a. d. 370 wrote on 
astronomy. 

Pappus of Alexandria, a. n. 383. His commentaxy 
on Ptolemy is nearly all lost. 

^ 7%eon of Alejandria, a. d. 385, the roost celebrated 
commentator on Ptolemy. He was a good mathema- 
tician, but no great astronomer. He has however left 
some tables, and a method for constructing almanacks. 

Hypatia (his daughter,) murdered a. d. 415, thefirst 
female on record celebi;^ted for her scientifick talents. 
She wrote one book of her father's commentary, and 
constructed some tables. 

Martianus Capella^ a. n. 470, in his Satyriroit, has 
some astronomical notions, among which is the follow- 
ing: that Mercury and Venus move round the 8un. 
Cicero and Macrobius give the same idea; but the 
passage of Martianus is remarkable as being reported to 
have turned the attention of Copernicus to the system 
which bears his name. 

Tliius of Athens, a. n. 500. has left six observations 
of lunar occultations and solstices : the only obseruir' 
tions recorded between Ptolemy and the Arabs. 

Simplicius, a. n. 546, has left a commentary on. and 
description of, the astronomical work of Aristotle, 
which we have mentioned as lostl 

Proclus Diadochus {not the commentator of Euclid,) 
A. o. 550, wrote a commentary on the astrology of Aris- 
totle, and a description of astronomical phenomena. 

Isidore, archbishop of Hispalis (Seville,) a. d. 636, 
wrote a theological work on astronomy. 

Bede, a. n. 720, and Barlaam the monk, a. d. 1330, 
are attached to the preceding by Delambre. Both 
wrote astronomical works of little distinct merit. The 
last Greek writer on astronomy, of the least note, is 
Michel PselluSj a. d. 1050. . 

It is remarkable that, excepting his own commen- 
tators, few of the authors immediately preceding ever 
quote Ptolemy. Had it not been for the Arabs, the 
writings of the latter must have been lost. 

The Alexandrian school was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens under Omar, a. d. 640 ; and the rise of astronomy 
among the eastern Saracens dates from the building of 
Bagdad by the caliph Al Mansur, in the year 762. In 
the reign of this prince, translations of the Greek wri- 
ters were begun ; and with nearly the same instruments, 
and the same theory, as Ptolemy, a career of four cen- 
turies of observation commenced, during which many 
astronomical elements, and, in particular, the obliquity 
of the ecliptick, and the precession of the equinoxes, 
were more accurately determined. 
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In the reiffft of Al MamtiD, son of Hanin al Rashid, 
himself a diligent obserrer, great encoaragement was 
given to astronomy. A degree of the meridian was 
measoredj bnt with what accuracy cannot be known, 
from oar ignorance of the measare employed. 

ApHUegnius, or Al-Baiani, a. d. 880, discovered the 
motion of the solar apogee, corrected the value of the 
precession, the solar eccentricity, and the obliquity of the 
ecllptiek; and published tables. He is the first who 
made ase of sines (instead of chords) and versed sines. 
He found the length of the year more accurately. 
He is, beyond all doubt, the only distinguished observer 
of whom we know any thing between Hipparchus and 
Typho Brabe. 

AlfrcLganus or Al-Fergani, and Thabet ben Korrah, 
both about a. d. 950. The first has left a work on 
astronomy; the second is principally remarkable by 
his having revived an old notion of the Greeks (not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but by Theon) of a variation in 
the position of the ecliptick, which has been called a 
trepidcUion, 

jSbn YuniSj and AbtU-Wefa^ about a. d. 1000. The 
former, an Egyptian, an observer and mathematician of 
great merit, has left a work containing tables and ob- 
servations. He first noted the time of the beginning 
and end of an eclipse by takin? the^hitude of a star. 
His work shows an increasing knowledge of trigonome- 
try. He was the first who employed suosidiary angles. 
Abul-Wefa first formally used tangents, cotangents, 
and secants, which Albategnius had overlooked. He 
gave tables of tangents and cotangents. 

Alpketragius of Morocco, a. d. 1050, atten>pted a 
pew explanation of the planetary motions, not worthy 
df further notice. 

Arsachel, a Spanish Moor, a. d. 1080 has left some 
tables of indifferent accuracy. His contemporary, 
Alfiazen, wrote on refraction. Geber, also a Spaniard, 
(about a. n. 1080 ?) made some improvements in 
spherical trigonometry. He introduced the use of the 
cosine. 

Abul Hassan about a. d. 1200, has left a catalogue 
of stars, and some improveinents in dialling. 

We have Persian tables (of the eleventh century ?) 
translated by George Chrysococca, a Greek physician, 
in the fourteenth century ;but the bast known are those 
of Nasireddin, published a. n. 1270, under the protection 
of Hulap^u, grandson of Jenghis Khan, and conqueror 
of Persia. •The Persians have a method of interca- 
lating their solar years, which, though complicated, is 
of surprising accuracy, but when they first began to 
employ it is unknown. 

t/lug' Beg, grandson of Timur, a. d. 1433. This 
prince made a large number of observations at Samar- 
cand. His catalogue of stars of the date above- 
mentioned, was, in its day, the most correct ever 
published. He also gave tables of geographical latitudes 
and longitudes. The eroperour Akbar (sixth from 
Timur, died 1605) also encouraged astronomy, and 
caused many Hindoo works to be translated into 
Persian. 

In China, CocheourKing, a. n. X280, patronised by 
Kublai, brother of Hulasu, and fifth successor of Jen- 
ghis Khan in the partial conquest which that prince 
made of Chiaa, made a great number of good obser- 
vations. He introduced spherical trigonometry, and 
rejected the ancient chronology. 

Since the fifteenth century, astronomy has declined 
throughout the East. The Chinese received many 
methods from the Jesuits, but to little purpose. Among 
the Hindoos, there are very few who can understand 
the ancient writings. The Turks and Persians have, 
little besides astroTo^. We now proceed with Euro- 
pean astronomy which forms a chain of progressive 
improvement. 

Astronomy was introduced again into Europe by 
means of the Greek writers, mostly through transla- 
tions from the Arabick. The first translation of the 



Almagest was made undier thte auspices of the Empe* 
rour Frederick II., about a. n. 1230. 

Sacrobosco (an Englishman named Holywood,) 
A. D. 1220, wrote a work on the sphere, taken from 
Ptolemy, &c. It continued for a long time in great 
repute. He also wrote on the Calendar. About the 
same time, Jordanus, wrote a curious work on the 
Planisphere. 

Alonso X., king of Castile, a. d. 1252, with the as- 
sistance of Arabs and Jews, formed the first European 
tables. They differ litdefrom those of Ptolemy. sP 

Roger Bacon^ a. n. 12$5, wrote on the phenomena 
of astronomy. (For writers of this period, not worth 
naming, see Delambre, Hist. Ast. Moy. pp. 25S, 444.) 

The Cardinal Cusa, a. o. 1440, wrote on the correc- 
tion of the Calendar. He is said to have maintained 
the motion of the earth. 

George Purbach,A.D. 1460, extended trigonometrical 
tables, and published a theory of the planets based on 
that of Ptolemy. 

John MuUer, called Begiomontantis, (died a. d. 
1476,) made an abridgment of the 4^^^^^^, published 
more extensive trigonometrical tables, extended various 
parts of trigonometry, and was an observer, though 
not, in this respect, superiour to some of the Arabs. 
His almanacks were the first which were worthy of 
the name, and were in great repute. 

The two last-mentioned writers deserve some special 
notice, though it cannot be said that they made anv 
direct advances either in theory or observation. Their 
writings, and the facilities afforded by their tables, 
undoubtedly did much to promote a taste for astrono- 
my. 

George of TVehizond, called Trapezentius, who 
died A. D. 1486, first translated the Almagest yrom the 
Greek into Latin. 

Bianchini, A. n. 1495, published tables similar to 
those of AIoHso. 

WaltherettSj died a. d. 1504, a pupil of Regiomonta- 
nus, made numerous observations, which were often 
reprinted. 

The following names are inserted that the reader 
may know to what names to refer for the astronomy of 
the time immediately preceding the promulgation of 
the system of Copernicus. Except in this point of 
view, there is but Jittle interest attached to their 
labours : — 

Riceius, a. d. 1521, wrote a book on astronomy, con- 
taining much historical discussion. 

Werner (died a. d. 1528) gave a more correct value 
of the precession. 

Stoffler (died about a. d. 1531) published almanacks 
for fifty years ; wrote on the astrolabe, dsc. 

Munster (died a. d. 1552) wrote on clocks and dials. 

Fracastorius (died a.d. 1543,) wrote on the heavenly 
motions. 

In 1528, Fernet, who died in 1558, gave a very cor- 
rect measure of a degree of tbe meridian, from such 
insufficient observations, that, as Delambre remarks, the 
correctness must have been accidental. 

Copernicus^ born 1473, died 1543. Applied himself 
to astronomy from a. d. 1500. In 1530, he had finished 
his tables of the planets, and his work On the Revolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies, containing an explana- 
tion of the CoPERNicAK 8T8TEM, which, it is almost 
unnecessary to say, was a revival of the opinions of 
the Pythagorian school on the motion of the earth. It 
was published in 1543, and its author died immediately 
afterwards. Copernicus improved the lunar tables, 
and gave, to a considerable extent, an explanation of 
celestial phenomena upon his own svstem. His book 
is a mixture of his own original and sagacious 
notions and of the old philosophy ; and he was far 
from being able to answer the mechanical objections 
of his time. What might have struck so bold a think- 
er, had he lived to face opposition, cannot be told ; but 
as the history stands we shall come to the time of 
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Galileo before we find all objections satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

From this period, at which the preservation of print- 
ed works comcnences, our limits will not permit oar 
ffirJDg more than the names of many astronomers. The 
following is the list of those who are worth mention 
between Copernicus and the death of Tycho Brahe ; 
the dates are generally those of death, but where that 
is not known, the date in brackets is that of the pub- 
lication of some work. 



Copernicus - - - 1543 
Apian - - - - 1552 
Gauricus - - -(1552) 
Reinhold - - - 1553 
Piccolomini - - 1553 
OroQtius Fineus - 1555 
Gemma Frisius - 1555 
Royas - - -(1555) 
Bassantin - - - 1557 
Recorde ... 1558 
Carelli - i. - - 1558 
Vinet .... 1564 
Benedict - - -(1574) 
Maurolicus - - - 1575 
Rheiictts ... 1576 
Nonius - - . - 1577 



Vigencra - - - (1578) 

Stadt J579 

Schrekenfuchsius - 1579 
Bressius . - - . 1581 
John of Padua - - 1582 
Raimar ... (1588) 
Schoner - - - - 1590 
McBstlinus ... 1590 
William, Landgra7e 

of Hesse CAssel - X592 
Mercator, G. - - 1594 
Digges - - . - 1595 
Rotnman .... 1596 
Galucci - - . (1597) 

Pini 1598 

Tycho Brahe - - 1601 



Of these must be mentioned — 

Beinholdy the friend of Copernicus, and adrocate of 
his doctrines, who formed the Prdtenick Tables. 

Becorde, who wrote the first English treatise on the 
celestial phenomena. 

Rheticue, editor of the Opus Palatinvm, a large 
trigunometrical table. 

MauroUcug^ author and editor of several works and 
tieibles. 

Nonius^ inventor of an ingenious method of division 
of the circle, which has often caused it to be supposed 
that he anticipated the inventioQ ol' Vernier. 

Alercaior (Gerard,) who gave the first idea of the 
projection known by his name. 

Up to this time, the means of observation had been 
undergoing gradual improvement, more by attention to 
the construction of the elder instruments, than by the 
introduction of any new principle. The Copernican 
theory had its advocates, but was not yet adopted by 
many. Algebra had been introduced into most parts 
of Europe, but was not yet in a state to furnish much 
as-jisiaoce in trigonometry. Logarithms were not yet 
invented, nor do we find the insirumentg fixed in the 
fneHdian, the telescope, or the pendtUum cl4Kk. The 
fir^t observer, who made any important additions to the 
phenomena of the heavens as received from the Arabs, 
was Tycho Brahe, to wfaom^we now come. 

Thfcho Brake, born 1546, began to study astronomy 
1560 ; commenced his observations at Hoene, an island 
nf>ar Copenhagen, 1582 \ was driven from tbence, 1597 ; 
died 1601. He made a catalogue of the fixed stars, 
more accurate than any which preceded rgave the first 
table of refractions: discovered the variation and 
annual emiiUion of the moon, the variation of the 
motion of ner nodes, and of the inclination of her orbit, 
and that of the^obliquiiy of the ecliptick. What was 
essentialhr as great a service as any of the preceding, 
he discarded the trepidation of the pr(>cession, already 
mentioned, which had more or Jess infected all tables 
up to his time; he also ascertained that cornets (those 
01 his day, of course) were further removed from the 
earth, than the moon ; in fact, that they haJ no parallax 
which his instruments could discover, thus refuting the 
notion that they were atmospberick bodies. He great- « 
ly improved and extended the instruments in use as 
Well as all the methods of observation. 

Tycho Brahe did not admit the Copernican theory ; 
but substituted for it one of his own, usually kaown by 
the name of the 7\/chonick Si/stem, This consisted in 
tupposing the sua to move lound the earth, but all the 



other planets to move round (he eon, being also esrried 
with it round the earth. This system explains all the 
appearances as well as that of Copemicns ; and we 
must say, that by this means the then unanswerable 
arguments against the Copernican system were avoid- 
ed. In fact, there is nothing but the aberraUon of 
light (a comparatively recent discovery,) which is 
demonstrably conclusive in favour of the motion of the 
earth. The system of Tydio is said to have been 
promulgated hy some of the ancients, at least with re- 
gard to the inferioor planets. 

The reformation (as it was called) of the calendar 
took place in 1582, under Pope Gregmy XIII. 

From the time of the death of Tycho Brahe. to that of 
Newton, which forms the next great epoch in tne history 
of astronomy, we can only dwell generally on a few 
leading discoveries. To enable the reader to aeareh 
further, we give a table of all the names between the 
deaths of Tycho Brahe and Newton which Delambre 
has thought worthy of any inention, with some few 
additions. The names mentioned from 1561, to 1727, 
which are not in this list, will be found in the next 
The year of death is given opposite to each name ; or 
where that is not known, the year of some publication 
is given in brackeu. The dates are principally from 
Weidler, and several from Delambre, compared with 
those in the firat edition of Lalaade*s astronomy. 



Tycho Brahe 
Bayer - - - < 
Vieta ... 
Nonez - . 

Scali^er, Jo.. 
Clavius - - 
Pitisctts . - 
Calvisius- - 
J. B. Porta - 
Wright - - 
Pabricius - - 
Magini - - 
Napier - • - • 
Ursinus - - - 
Tarde- - - - 
Marius - - - 
A dr. Romanos - 
Gnnter - . - • 
Snellius - - - • 
Wendelinus - • 
Blaeu- - . - . 
Vlacq- - - - . 
Brings - - - . 
Makpertius - - • 
Vernier - - - - 
Kepler - - - - 
Lansberg • - - 
Stevinus - - • - 
Bartschius - - - 
Byrge' - - - - 
Norwood - - - 
Hahrecht - - - 
Metius - - - - 
Schickhardc - - 
Peyre?c - - - - 
Reinerius - - - 
Horrox - - - - 
Crabtree- - - - 
Galileo - - - - 
G.KCoyne - - - 
Herigonius * - - 
Langrenus - - - 
Bartoli - - - - 
Rheita . - . - 
Fontana- - - - 
Ca Valerius - - - 
Longomontanus . 
Dorrec - - • - 
Ar^'oli - - - - 



- 1601 
(1603) 

- 1603 

.<'S 

- 1612 

- 1613 

- 1615 

- 1615 

- 1615 

- 1616 

- 1617 

- 1617 
(1619) 
(1620) 

. 1624 

- 1625 

- 1626 

- 1626 
1626 
1628 
1628 

1630 
1630 

(1631) 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1633 
1633 

(1633) 
1634 
1635 
1635 
1637 
1639 
1641 
1041 
164i 
K44 

(1644) 
1644 

(1644) 

(1645) 

(1646) 
1647 
1647 

(1649) 
16501 



Descartes - 


. 


• 


1650 


Scheiner - 


. 


. 


1650 


Wing - - 


- 


- 


(1651) 


Petavias - 


. 


. 


ie52 


Gassendi - 


« 


• 


1655 


Licctus * - 


. 


. 


1656 


Morinns 


• 


. 


1656 


Tacqnet 


- 


- 


1660 


Street - - 


. 


• 


(1661) 


Malvasia - 


- 


- 


(1662) 


Lev era - - 


• 


- 


(1663) 


Cunitia (Maria) 


- 


J664 


DeuMu^us - 


- 


- 


1666 


Lubienictsky 


- 


- 


( ie67) 
(1670) 


Town ley - 


- 


- 


Riccioli - - 


• 


. 


1671 


Mutus - - 


. 


. 


(1673) 


Roberval - 


- 


• 


1675 


De Billy - 


• 


• 


1679 


Borelli - . 


. 


. 


1679 


Doerfel - - 


- 


-. 


(1680) 


Lefevre - - 


.. 


. 


16S3 


Picard - - 


. 


. 


16M 


Hevelius - 


. 


• 


U67 


Pound - - 


- 


- 


(1687) 


Greenwood 


• 


. 


(1689) 


Seth Ward 


. 


— 


1689 


Auzout - - 


• 


- 


1693 


Bouillaud 


. 


- 


iG94 


Morcator, Nic 


• 


- 


1694 


Mouton - - 


. 


» 


1(94 


Buot - - - 


. 


• 


1695 


Huyghens - 


- 


- 


1695 


Richer - - 


. 


* 


1C96 


Hookc - - 


• 


- 


1703 


Duhamel 


•M 


w 


170G 


Gregory, Da v. 


- 


- 


1708 


Roem^^r - - 


- 


- 


1710 


Cassini, Dom. 


• 


. 


1712 


Cotes- - - 


• 


• 


1716 


Leibnitz - - 


. 


- 


1716 


Lahire, Phil. 


- 


- 


1713 


Lahire, Gabriel P. 


1719 


Fiamsteed - 


> 


> 


1711> 


Ke.ll - - - 


-' 


• 


17:il 


Wren - - 


• 


• 


172;i 


Wur2elbanr 


- 


- 


(1725; 


Acwton 


- 


• 


1727 
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The Mackenzie RiTer cm 
prei'^rred namtDg ii, ibe Hai 



:, as Dr. Rtchatdioii hu 
e-IndiaaDog, is of small 
slecdermake. Iia muzzle is narrow, elonga- 
led, and painled ; it* eani*bTOad at ihe base, pointed B( 
the tip, and perfMtly weci ; its leifs rather loug; and 
delicsie; ami Us Mil thick, bushf. and carreil slighlljf 
upwards, but noi by any means with the decided cur) 
of the Esqaimaux. Its body is cohered with long 
straight hairs, the groifnil -colour of which is white, 
marked with lar:;e irregular palches of grayish bldck 
iatermingled wilhviirlous shades of brown. The ears 
are covered on the OOtstde with short brown hair, 
which becomes blackish towards the margin aodat the 
base ; that of the inside ia longer and while. On the 
muzzle the hair is while and very short, as also on 
the legs, but bi'comes thicker and aoraewhal longer 
on the feel, anJ is conlinueJ to the very extremities of 
the loes. 

Dr. Richardson suspects thai (his variety of the Dog 
" was perhaps formerly generally spread over the norih- 
er3 [larts of America; but being filled only fur Ihc chase, 
it ha-?, since the introduction ofguos. gradually given 
way CO the mongrel race sprung from tTie Esquimaux^ 
New bundl.ind and this very breed, with occasii 
inl-'TinixLure of European kinds," It seems at pre: 
to be peculiar 1o tlie Haie-Indians and other Iribes 

Sieuiiiig Ihe banks of the Mackenzie River and 
ear Lake, in tlie neighbourhooJ of which our enterpri- 
sing counlrymcn, Capiain Sir John Fraoklio and Dr. 
Richardson, wintered with their party, previously to 
setting forth on their late hazardous hut cminenlly 
successful espedili in to explore the northern coasts of 
the American continent. A pair of these graceful and 
elegBDt animah were brought away by the travellers 
on their return, and presented to the Zoological-Society 
aoun after (heir arrival in EnglanJ, where the third 
was whelped. These, we beUeve, are the only indi- 
viduals of the race that have ever been seen in Europe. 
Their air of frank and unsusper^liog confidence is com' 
bined with an unusual share of genlleness and good 
temper. Tbcy seem perfectly at their ease, and soon 
become familiar even with strangers. In their native 
cO'jalty they are never known lo bark, and this peculi- 
arity 13 still retained by (he elder dogs; but the younger 
one. which was boru in this country, has learned to 
imiialc the language of its fellows.- They apueat lo 
be eiiretnelf valuable lothelndijushy whom they are 
b^fd, who subsist almost cniirely on the produce of the 
chase. " Thj Hare-lndiMDog,'' says Dr. RicharJson, 
" has nfitUef coura£[e nor strength to fit it for pulling 



] Great 



down anT of the larfper aDimali ; but iu Inoad feet and 
light make enable it to luo over the snow without 
linking, if the slightest cruat ia ftvmvd on it, and thus 
easily to overtake and tease tbe Moose or Raindeei, 
and keep them at bay vntil the kiinters conte vp." 



THE WHITE-CHBEKED MARTEN. 

MusUla FbvlinliL Bodi. 

Inferiour in predatory character lo the Cata alone, to 
which they hear a close resemblance ia rnaoy points ot 
their organizaiion, the Weasels constitute one of the 
most strongly marked families amune Ihe Carnivora. 
In slendemesa of form, sleekness of fur, and agility of 
motion, they are excelled by none. Their long narrow. 
cylindrical bodies are supported by short muscular 
legs, which are usually bent beneaih ibem in such a 
manner thai their bellies appear almoal to glide along 
the ground ; while the head and neck, the latter of 
wbicli ia unusually elongated, are of nearly equal dia- 
meter with the rest of the body. The upper and anieriour 
pan of their heads is flattened and has a nomewtiHt 
triangular form; their ears are small and roun<led ; 
their eyes of moderate size, with lound onrnnsversely 
elongated pupila; their nottrils seated at the eiliemit* 
of a moisl glandular muzzle ; their tongues clothed witn 
raised sharp horny papilln ; and their toes, of which 
there are five to each foot, armed with long, slender, 
sharp, curved, semlTettactile claws. Theae-clawa. al- 
though sharp at the points, want the calling edges 
possessed far the lamt organs in itie Cats, and are 
besides hut ill calculated by their want of strengih for 
seizing on their prey. They arc also incapacitated by 
the latter circumstance for burrowing in the earth, like 
those of the Doga and Bears ; and they seem rather to 
be of use in climbing trees, a feat whi^h these animals 
execuie with great dexterity, travelling among (he 
brandies with such rapidity as to seem rather to fly 
than to run. Tbey usually remain during the greater 
part of the day asleep in their TClreals, hut towards 
night they bccin to rouse themselves and ptoivl abroad 
in search of the living viclimi en which ihcy chiefly 
feed. In uninhabited, districts iheije are commonly 
found among the smaller animals of the Rodcni Order ; 
hut a still more plentiful supply ia freijuently derived 
in culcivatecT countries from the farm-yard, in which i!;e 
poultry forms the principal object of (heir nocturnal 
incursions. Their visits are sometimes attended with 
Ihe most external ve devastation, iheir sanguinary dispo- 
sitions impellitJg them to the commission of wholesale 
detiructiou for the gratilicaiion of their excessive ihiriE 
of blood. 

In the more typical grrnnps of the family, conslitnting 
the majtft part ol the Lionian genus Mustela, the den- 
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molara, one tacerator, and one lubercuUr too'h 
upper ja^t and of three f&tae molars, a laceralor, 
tubercular tooth in the lov>er. The group, howei 
which M. Cuvier has retained the ^nerick oa 
Mustela, are disiinniiihed from the ten bv bein^ fur- 
Dished wilh an adJiLional rudimeaiary faUe mokt in 
either jaw. Their tnuzzles are roasequently somenhat 
more lengthened rhan ihoge of the other diviaionB. 
They have also a small tubercle on the inner side 
of I he lower lacerator ; and these two characters 
- dicate a Iriflin? diminution in their carnivorous f 

tiensities. Their walk is digili<;ra'Ie, hut le^s coniplf 
f so than in the Dogsand Cats ; and Ilieir fur is, generally 
apeakitig, remarkable for its leoglh, i[sfiDenpsE,and ' 
glots. 

The fine species which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent urticle H the largest of the group. It is an animal 
of extreme rarity, havingbeen welldescribedand figured 
for the first lime by Dr. HorsGeld, in the Zoological 
Juurnal, about six years ago, under the name ofMuitele 
Hardwicbii, from a skin presenied by General Hard 
wtcke to the Mtiseum of the Easi India Company. Ii 
bad, however, escaped the researches of that excellent 
zoologist that the living animal had b«en seen by Pen- 
nant so long ago as the year 1774, and was described 
by him in Ihefirst edition of his History of Quadrupeds, 
published in 1781, briefly indeed, but in terms suffi- 
ciently precise not to be mistaken. From this descrip- 
tion of Pennant, the only writer previous to Dr. HorsBeld 
who appears to haw had Bny_ personal knowledge of 
the animal, it was adopted into the compilations of 
Boddtert and Shaw ; the former of whom gave it the 
■ppellaiion of Muslela flavigula, and the latter designa- 
ted it as the Viverra quadricolor. It seems to have 
been either passed over, or re^rded as doubtful, by all 
the other compilers of general lists of the Mammalia. 
It is a native of India. 

It Ji about two feel in length, wilh a tail of nearly 
equal dimensions. The head, nose, and unper lip, the 
sides of the face including the ears, the back of the 
neck, the tail and adjacent parts of the body, and the 
limbs, both within and without, are ofa deep shining 
black. The chin and lower jaw are pure white, and 



where the hairs are tipped with yellow. The tail i: 
perfectly cylindrical and clothed wiib long and some 
what liaid hairs. The pupils are round ; (he eats short, 
the whiskeni' moderately long ; the palms of the for* 
feel la^e and of a dusky colour ; and ths clawa of all 
nearly while. 

THE CUBAN HASTIFF. 
Cinis FamiliiTiB. Tar. 

This Bne pair of Dogs which were presented to the 
London Zoological Society by Captain Marryalt, 
who obtained them from Cnba, partake of the char- 
acters of the Spanish Bull-dog and English Mastiff, 
and seem to be completely ioterroediate in form be- 
Iweeu the two. They are lar^r than our common 
Bull-dogs and smaller than the Mastiff, well madt 
and rather stout in their proportions, moderately high 
upon their legs, muscular and powerful. Their muz- 
zle is short, broad, and abruptly truncate at the ex- 
tremity, with somewhat of an upward curve ; the head 
broad and flat, and the lips elongated and so deeply 
pendulous as to overlap the margins of the lower ' 

The ears, which are of a middling size, are 

Knly pendulous, but not to such an extent as I 
t upon the aides of the head. The tail is rather 
•horl, cylindrical, and turned upwards eiid forwardi 
towards the tip. Their hair is throughout short, close, 
and even. On the upper parts it is ofa bright brown, 
bectnaiiis aomewhat paler beneath. The muzzle, lips, 



irs both within and without} and a patch aurronndini 
ich of the eyes, are of n dusky black. 



Notwithstanding the apparent capacity of their cra- 
nium, the dogs of this tribe are by no means remarka- 
ble for their intelligence. They are, however, emi- 
nently faithful, and as courageous as they are power- 
ful. They are eonsequentiy chosen in preference to 
all others for house-guards and watch aogs, and are 
also in much request, wherever such spona ara eih 
cunraged, for bull*fighi8 and other similar exhibiiioDS 
of brutality. For their legitimate pniposea the; area 



CHYMISTRY. 

ON SOLUTION. 

Solution is the result of an aflSnilr between 
bodies in different states with regard to cohesion. In 
this case liquids are called eolventa ; and they can act 
upon, or hold in solution, either solids or aeriform Suidi. 
We have already alluded to instances of the soloiion 
of solids as illustrations of the general subject of affin- 
ity ; and we have shown that the power of cohesion is 
opposed to this action. Between some liquids and 
solids there appears to be no attraction whatever; or, 
if any, it is inferiour to the attraction of cohesion by 
which the homogeneous particles of the solids are 
united ; thus rosin is wholly insoluble in water, but 
readilv unites with alcohol. 

Ana here we may remark, (hat chymical attraclioD, 
in general, may be exerted in different degrees betwcMi 
one body aad several others. There is, as we have 
seen, a mutual affinity between alcohol and water, 
whereby they are capaole of mixing; there is also a 
mutual affinity between alcohol and rosin, whereby 
the former is capable of dissolving the latter; and 
there is no affinity between wa'er and rosin. Now if, 
to a solution of rosin in alcohol, water be added, it will 
be found that the rosin will resume the solid form: 
the attraction between the particles of alcohol and 
those of water, i« greater than between the particles of 
alcohol and those of rosin ■, the consequence is, that the 
alcohol quits the rosin, and combines with the water, 
and the attraction of cohesion being do longer nppo^ied, 
resumes it* ascendancy. This has been called ejtclitt 
attractum, because the alcohol may figuratively be 
said to exercise a choice between the substances with 
which it is capable of combining. This resumplion 
of the solid form of a substance, previously dissohed 
in a liquid, is termed precipitatitm; alihuurh ibf 
term can only be strictly apphed where the solid, set 
at liberty, falls to the bottom of the vessel. 

Unlike ibe case of mixture, there is a limit to iht 
power of Klution t and liqaids cannot c 
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more than a certain defiaite quantity of any solid or 
aeriform body : thus water will only take up a certain 
known weight of alum, or alcohol of rosin. The point 
at which the action between the two bodies ceases, is 
called the point of saturation. Up to this point the 
two bodies may combine in any proportions. 

Carbon ick acid, or that aeriform substance, formerly 
known by the name oi fixed air. which most persons 
are acquainted with^ as given off from bottled beer or 
soda water^ is capable of being absorbed by water ; 
which liquid, under ordinary circumstances, will take 
up rather more than its own bulk of this air (or gas.) 
As in the case of solids, the attractive power of cohe- 
sion, at a certain point, balances the action of the 
solvent, so, in aeriform bodies, the repulsive power of 
elasticity sets similar limits to its exertion. It is only 
to a certain point that the solvent power of water can 
counteract the elasticity of the carbonick acid ; and 
beyond this point of saturation it cannot unite with it. 

The influence of heat upon the power of solution, 
corresponds with the difference between cohesion and 
elasticity. Upon solid bodies it generally incr eases 
the power of tne solvent, by diminishing their cohesion. 
Updn aeriform bodies it diminishes the power, by 
adding to their elasticity. Water may be saturated 
with alum at the common temperature of the atmos- 
phere, and if heat be afterwards applied, will dissolve 
an additional quantity ; if the solution be then allowed 
to cool, the attraction of cohesion will resume its as- 
cendancy, and the second portion of the alum will be 
deposited in solid and regular forms. If, on the contrary, 
a saturated solution oi carbonick acid in water be heat- 
ed,' the gas will escape from its combination ; for the 
heat increases the repulsive power of the particles of 
the gas, and the affinity of the solvent is no longer able 
to counteract iL 

A solvent that has been saturated with one substance, 
is often capable of combining at the same time ^ith 
others ; thus water which has taken up its full propor- 
tion of salt petre, will further dissolve a considerable 
quantity of common salt. 

The process of the solution of a solid in a liquid, is 
very frequently accompanied by a diminution of tem- 
perature; and great degrees ol cold may be produced 
by dissolving certain proportions of different salts in 
water. A reduction of 17o is produced, by merely 
saturating water at common temperatures with nitre ; 
and nitrate of ammonia will, in the same way, lower 
the thermometer from 50^ to 4^. The solution of 
eases, on the contrary, b generally accompanied by 
the production of heat. 

The properties of bodies are not changed by solution 
any more than by mixture ; and the characters of such 
combinations are intermediate between those of their 
ingredients. The most universal solvent in nature is 
water ; and as the characters of that liquid are very 
neutral, t. e. distinguished by no very enersetick or 
active properties, aqueous solutions, in general, possess 
in an eminent degree the properties of the solids or gases 
with which they are combined. 

Solvents may he separated from the bodies with 
which, they are united by alterations of temperature, 
which change their state of cohesion. If a solution of 
alum be strongly heated, or boiled, the liouid will 
assume the state of vapour, or of an elastick nuid, and 
flying off, the solid will remain. If a solution of car- 
bonick acid in water be frozen, the gas will escape, and 
the water remain in the solid state. The affinities, 
however, of some gases for water are so strong, that 
they rise in union with its vapour, and cannot be sepa- 
rated by evaporation. 

CHYMICAL COMPOSITION. 

Composition is the result of the highest degree of 
chymical attraction ; which may take effect between 
bodies whose particles are under every modification of 



cohesion, as well as the repulsive power of elasticity, 
are in various degrees opposed even to this power ; and 
till reduced or' modified, often prevent its action alto- 

? [ether. The state of liquidity is consequently most 
avourable to its efiSciency. 

The union of bodies in this intimate manner only 
takes place in definite proportions, which are invaria* 
blein the same compound, and ii is commonly accom- 
panied by a total change of theiir sensible properties. 
Great alterations of temperature almost always accom- 
pany the act of combination ; and when the action is 
most energetick, light and heat are given off in 
abundance, and often with violence. 

If copper filings and sulphur be mechanically mixed 
together, they will exhibit no tendency to unite at the 
common temperature of the atmosphere ; biit if heat be 
applied, as soon as the latter melts, a violent action 
will take place ; the copper will become red hot, and a 
black, brittle body will be produced, with properties 
totally different from those ot its two ingredients. This 
compound is often found ready formed in mineral 
veins ; but whether the product of nature or of art, as 
above described, its composition is definite and invaria- 
ble ; and it is found to consist of sixty-four parts oi 
copper to sixteen parts of sulphur: or 100 parts 
contain eighty copper and twenty sulphur. Our reason 
for preferring the statement of the proportion in the for* 
mer numbers will hereafter appear. 

It often happens,. however, that a body will unite in 
this manner m more than one proportion with another ; 
the composition in each case being no less definite and 
fixed : but the proportion of one of the ingredients of 
.the resulting compoiind is always some multiple or 
sub-multiple of that in the first compound ; that is to 
say, it is double or treble, or half, and so od- Thus a 
second combination of copper and sulphur is known, 
which, although it cannot be produced by the direct 
union of the two bodies, is of very common occur- 
rence, and constitutes the important ore from which 
nearly all the copper of commerce is derived. 1 he 
proportions of this compound are sixty-four copper to 
thirty-two sulphur; that is to spy, the copper is com- 
bined with exactly double the proportion of sulphur 
which exists in the first combination. 

The compounds which mercury or quicksilver forms 
with soine other bodies, are well calculated to exhibit 
the striking difference 01 character which are the results, 
not only of chymical composition, but of composition 
in different proportions. If this orilliant, white, fluia 
metal be agitated for a long time in contact with ihe 
common air, it will unite with the oxygen of that mix- 
ture, and will be converted into a black, insipid, 
insoluble powder ; which consists of 200 parts of mer- 
cury to eight of oxygen. If, instead of being aeitated 
at common temperatures with the air, it be kept heated 
with it to nearly its boiling point, it will be converted 
into a red, shinmg mass, also a compound of the metal 
and d^ygen ; but which is endued with an acrid, me- 
lallick taste, is soluble in water, and poisonous. It 
consists of 200 parts of mercury, and sixteen of oxy- 
gen. 

Mercury also combines with sulphur in two propor- 
tions : by long-continued trituration (or rubbing in a 
mortar) the two bodies unite^ and form a black, taste- 
less compound, which contains 200 parts of mercury to 
sixteen of sulphur. 

If mercury be poured into melted sulphur, and strong- 
ly heated, a compound will be formed, which rises in 
vapour,. and concretes, on cooling, into a brilliant red 
substance, known by the name or cinnabar or Vermil- 
lion. It is composed of 200 parts of mercury, and thirty- 
two of sulphur. 

Again, the well-known medicine called calomel^ is a 
compound of mercury, and an aeriform substance, 
which we shall hereafter describe, called chlorine. 
This compound is white, crystalline, very heavy, 



eohesiva attraction. The attraotiye force, however, of | tasteless, and nearly insoluble in ^ water. It may be 
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taWii' inf dbites of se?eYal gi^ins witbotit any effect but 
tbat of a purgative. It i? composed of 200 parts of the^ 
metatlf anti tbiity-six pan^ df ehlotihi^: 

Mercur^ is capable' of combining with a further ptty 
portioa ot the same gaseous body ; in which casie it is 
conirert'ed into a semitratispareDt, white mase, of an 
acrid, naulreoas, raetaHIck taste, soluble in wat^t and 
alcohol, and highly poisonous. It is well known by 
the name of corrosive sublimate, and is composed of 
200 parts of mercury, and seventy-two parts of chlo^ 
line. 

Thus substances, comparaUvel^ inert, may produce, 
by their union, compounds of hignly acti?e properties; 
and a compound of two bodies, which, in one fixed 
proportion will, if taken internally, have but a slight 
effect upc>n the animal frame,, if united in a different 
proportion, will prove destructive to life. 

Hi*^hly active bodies of opposite properties will also 
produce by their combination substances of mild 
character, and they are then said ta neutralize each 
other. 

Sulphurick acid, or ofl of vitriol, to Which we have 
before referred as a well-known liquid, for the purpose 
of illustrating the nature of chymical mixture is highly 
corrosive, and possesses an intensely sour taste. If 
brought into contact with a substance stained with the 
delicate colour of any blue vegetable, such as that of 
violets or litmus, it instantly changes its tint to bright 
red ; a property which belongs to all acids. 

There is another substance, also well known, and 
commonly to be met with, called Barilla, or carbonate 
of soda. It is a solid, soluble in water, of a hot, acrid, 
bitter tase. It changes the blue colour of vegetables 
to green ; a property which belongs to a class of bodies 
denominated alkalies. Between these two bodies a 
strong- affinity subsists. If into a solution of the latter 
we carefully drop a portion of the former, a brisk 
effervescence will ensue, sihd Carboniek acid, or fixed 
air, will be given off, as from soda water. If the ex- 
periment be performed with care, and the dropping in 
of the acid stopped, the moment the effervescence 
ceases, the solution will be found to be warm, and to 
be possessed of properties totally different from those 
of the acid and the alkali from which it has been form- 
ed. It will not be sour, corrosive, acrid, nor hot. It 
will have no action upon blue vegetable colours, and 
all the active properties of the original bodies are said 
to be neutralized — they have net<<ra?i>ee2 one another. 
The product is slightly bitter, saline, and cooling. If 
part of the water be driven off by heat (or evaporated,) 
a solid will be deposited in regular forms, which was 
previously held in solution by the water which escapes. 
This substance is known by name of Glauber's salt, or 
sulphate of soda, and is extensively used in medicine. 
That power of affinity which produces chymical 
composition raa^Tj as in the case of solution, exist in a 
body in different degrees towards other bodies ; and if 
to a compound of two bodies a third be presented which 
has a stronger attraction for either of the two ingredi- 
ents than they have for each other, decomposition of 
the original compound will take place, and a new 
compound will result. Barilla, or carbonate of soda, 
to which we have iust referred, is a compound of a 
highly caustick, alkaline substance, called soda 'and 
carbonick acid. In the experiment above alluded to, it 
is decomposed ; the sulphurick acid expels the carbon- 
ick acid, which escapes in effervescence, and takes its 
place with the soda. If a solution of this substance in 
water be boiled with caustick lime, the carbonate of 
soda will be decomposed, the carbonick acid will quit 
the soda and unite with the lime and carbonate of lime, 
or chalk, and caustick soda will be the result. This 
action is called, for the reason already explained, >zn^/e 
elective ciffinity. 

If two compounds be brought together in solution, it 
will not unfrequently happen that a process of double 
decompoaition and eotopositicm wiH take place froxn a 



'new adjustment of the rarkms affiaities : that ia to say, 
' the two original bodies Will be decomposed, and two 
dew compounds produced, from a mutual exchange o^ 
inffredieots* 

The substance known by the name of sugar of lead, 
is a compound of vinegar, or acetick acid and leud. 
White vUriol is composed of sulphurick acid and zinc. 
Now if, in a solution of the fortner substance in water, 
we suspend a piece of metallLck zinc, we shall have an 
example of single elective afiSnity* The attraction ot 
vinegar for zinc is greater than for lead ^ the acid will 
therefore abandon the lead, which will resume its 
metallick form, and unite with the zinc. The experi- 
ment is very beautiful as the lead is precipitated a poo 
the zinc in an arborescent form. But if a solutioo of 
acetate of lead be mixed with a solution of sulphate d 
zinc, the acetick acid will, as before, abandon the lead, 
to unite with the zinc ; but at the same moment, the 
sulphurick acid will attract the lead, and form with it 
an msoluble compound, which will be precipitated io 
the form of a heaver white powder. This compouod 
action has been distinguished by the name of aouhle 
elective affinity. Decompositions which cannot be 
effected by single elective nffinity may often be produ- 
ced by double elective affinity* 

Now we may remark, that the same nuantity ot 
acetick acid which originally was combined with the 
lead, is exactly sufficient to enter into combination with 
the zinc ; and'abo that the same quantity of sulphurick 
acid which entered into composition with the zinc, 
exactly suffices for the lead: none of the ingredients 
sire fotrad in excess, and the proportions of each are 
Muivalent to each tnher in their power of coaibioiog. 
This observation exemplifies another fundamental law 
of chymical composition; namely, that bodies not 
only combine together in proportions which are fixed 
with regard to each other, in any given compound, but 
are also definite with regard to every other substance 
with which they are capable of entering into composi- 
tion ; so that there are certain determinate proportions 
of all bodies which are equivalent to each other in 
their powers of combining with all other bodies. Thus 
sugar of lead, or acetate of lead, is a compound of fifty 
parts of acetick acid and 112 parts of lead in the state 
(which will be hereafter explained) of an ox^de. 
White vitriol, or sulphate of zinc, is composed of (orty 
parts of sulphurick acid, and forty-one parts of zinc, 
also in the state of oxyde. Now these proportions are 
all equivalent to one another \ and if we write their 
numbers against the different substances as follows, 
we can at once perceive the proportions in which they 
will unite in any new combination. 



Sulphurick acid 
Zinc (oxyde) - 
Acetick acid 
Lead (oxyde) 



. 40 

- 41 

- 50 
. 112 



Thus, from such a table we may anticipate, in the 
double decomposition above referred to, that the white 
powder or new compound of sulphurick acid, and lead, 
precipitated, must consist of forty parts of the former 
and 112 of the latter ; and likewise tnat the combination 
of zinc and acetick acid, left in solution, must be in the 
proportion of fifty parts of acid and forty-one parts of 
zinc : and this exactly ji^rees with the results of experi- 
ment. We shall hereafter find that the same equiva- 
lent numbers, or their multiples, are preserved in every 
possible combination with other bodies; and that 
similar numbers may be attached to all the known 
substances of the chymical catalogue. Moreover, when 
any body is compounded of two simple substances and 
enters into combination with another body^ the sum of 
the equivalents of the two elements will give the num- 
ber, denoting the proportion in which it will so combine. 
Having endeavoured to conVey a general idea of this 
universal law of chymical composition, It does not 
enter into our plan to punme the subject fortlierm this 
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place : its fall deyelopement will only be found in the 
comnlete bodjr of chymical facts. 

The attractioD of cohesion is opposed to the highest 
degree of chymical attraction in the same way as to 
the inferiour degrees. Barilla or carbonate of soda is 
capable of acting strongly apOn pounded flint, and 
produces, by its combination with it. the well-known 
substance, crown-glass: but before the attraction of 
cohesion in the flint is diminished by pounding, tbe 
chymical affinity between them is not efficient. 

The minor decree of affinity by which solution is ef- 
fected has also a strong influence over the power of com- 
position. It acts chiefly* by -counteracting cohesion and 
repulsion, and thus bringing the particles of solids and 
aeriform fluids within the sphere of mutual action. 

Sujar of lead and white vitriol, in their solid forms, 
have no action upon each other; but balan<;e their 
powers of cohesion by dissolving them in water, and 
the double electire affinity is immediately at liberty to 
act in the way which we hare pointed out. 

There is another circumstance, mechanical in its 
nature, and the influence of which is somewhat obscure, 
which sometimes interferes with chymical campan- 
Hon ; that is, quantity : for, in comparing the attrac- 
t'on of tvYO bodies^ for a third, a weaxer affinity in one 
of the two is found to be compensated by increasing 
its quantity. If one part of common ^-alt (which may 
bp considered as composed of muriatick acid and soda) 
be mechanically mixed with half its weight of red lead 
(oxyde of leid) and water, to the consistency of a thin 
paste, no decomposition of the salt will ensue : the 
soda has a stronger attraction for the acid than the 
oxyde of lead. Ir', howcTer. the weight of the red lead 
ha increased to three or four times that of the salt, after 
standing some time, the strong taste of the soda will 
b:; perceptible ; proving that the larger quantity of the 
oxyde has the power of detaching a considerable portion 
of muriatick aciJ from the soda, notwithstanding the 
stronger affinity. 

The influence of temperature upon the highest de- 
cree of chymical attraction, is various : sometimes it 
favours its operation by counteracting the cohesion of 
solids ; sometimes it opposes ii by increasinff the re- 
pulsion of aeriform fluids. An increase of heat fre- 
quentl)^ increases directly the energy of affinity, and 
determines combinations which would not otherwise 
take effect ; and difierent degrees of temperature often 
produce opposite eflects. 

We have shown that, by raising the temperature of 
quicksilver or mercurjr to nearly its boiling point, a 
combination is determined between it and oxygen, one 
of the mixed gases of the atmosphere: if this compound 
be more strongly heated still, it will be decomposed, 
and oxygen and tbe metal will be reproduced. 

If a spirit lamp be supplied with ether instead of 
alcohol, it will inflame upK>n approaching to it a body 
in a state of inflammation ; but if instead of a body of 
so high a degree of heat, a coil of piatina wire, heated 
to redness, to laid upon the wick, the ether will still be 
consumed, and the wire will continue to glow, but no 
flame will be produced. The products of these two 
species of combustion will be totally different, and 
each is determined by the degree of temperature at first 
communicated, and which is maintained without Ta- 
tiation, by the heat evolved in each process. 

Chymistry will be continued in the third volume, 
commencing with Chymical Decomposition. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

OEOORAPHICAL MAPS. 
Laige globes are costly and inconyenient instru- 
ments ; small ones do not exhibit sufficient detaih. It 
became necessary, therefore, to have recourse to pictures, 

which, on a plain surface, might gire a representation 
VouIL 60 



of the globe and its parts. These representations em- 
brace either the whole earth, or a part of the world, or 
a single country. In the first case they are called 
maps of the world, and when they have a circular 
form, hemispheres ; those of the second class are 
called general maps; the others are special maps. 
Among the special maps, some represent a p'^ovince on 
a large scale, with all its remarkable places ; these are 
chorographick maps. If the designer has entered into 
all tbe details of the nature of the ground, or has even 
traced out insulated habitations, and the direction of 
roads and rivers, they are topographical maps. Geo- 
graphical maps, properly so called, are also distinguish- 
ed from those that are appropriated to a particular use ; 
such are hydrographick charts^ destined for mariners, 
mineralogical maps^ and others. 

The figure of the earth, prevents the possibility of 
giving a general picture in which the distances of 
place«t, and the relative extent of regions, might be pre- 
served in their mutual relations. There' are curved 
surfaces, which can be extended on a plane without 
rent or duplication, and which for this reason are called 
developable surfaces / such are those of cones and 
cylinders : but others like those of the sphere and sphe- 
roids, cannot be so extended. The earth being a sphe- 
roid, its surface cannot coincide rigorously with a 
plane ; and thence results the impossibility of making 
on a map at the same time, and in their natural relations, 
the extent of countries, the distances of places and the 
simiaCvde of configurations. €h?ographers are ob*iged 
to have recourse <o various constructions, to represent 
at least in an approximate oianner, each of these relations 
in particular. 

These constructions have received the name of 
projections ; a name applied in general to designs, the 
object of which is to indicate on a plane the dimensions 
of space, and of the bodies it contains. They are of 
two kinds : some are real perspectives of the globe, or 
of parts of its surface, uken from different points oj^ 
view, and on difierent planes ; the others are only a 
kind of developements, subject to approximating laws, 
and appropriated to the relations which it is wished to 
preserve in preference. Projection, signifies the repre- 
sentation of an object on the perspective plane, or, it is 
the pictorial delineation of an object on a plain or 
flat surface. 

Orthographick projection is that where the surface of 
the sphere is represented by a plane which cuts it 
through the middle, the eye being placed vertically at 
an infinite distance from the two hemispheres. It will 
be observed, that the rays by which the eye sees at an 
infinite distance are parallel. Stereograph ick projec- 
tion is that where the surface of the sphere is represent- 
ed on the plane of one of its great circles, the eye being 
supposed at the pole of that circle. In the stereographick 
projection the globe is considered as a transparent solid. 
The hemisphere represented is that which is opposed 
to the hemisphere' in which the eye is supposed to be. 
Besides the orthographick an I stereographick projection, 
there is a third projection in perspective called central. 
It is obtained by placing the point of view at the centre 
of the sphere, and taking for the picture a plane tangent 
to its surface. 
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To these nupg thnB obtained mif be added, Oeogra- 
phick and Hydrogrephick maps by cooick and cylin- 
drick de*elupeineDt. Amon^ all bodies which can he 
exactly retraced on a plane, ihecooe and cylinder hafc 
the most affiaily wilh ihe sphere ; the cone especially 
offers the advantage, that a small conick zone hardly 
differs at all from a spberick zone. Hence it is conick 
derelopmenis that afford the best projeeiions oT 
special geographical roups, and even, by the help of 
some modifies I ions, for considerable parts of the glube. 
The cyllndrick maps can only serve for small perls of 
the globe. As they are projected, the raeridiaos all 
tend to oae poiDl, which is the pole, and the paisllels of 
latitude are concentrick circles of which the pole is ihe 

But in vaio woald geometry bare taught ns so mapy 
and such ingenious methods of tracing maps in a 
man ner conformable to the wants of geography, if we 
could only insert in these pictures of the globe in- 
complete images of tbe diSerenl countries. It is the 
novelty, the exactness, and richness of details, whii^b 
distinguish a learned map from (hose unformed sketch- 
es, the contrivance of which is confided to ignorance. 
To compose a good map, we must koow how to choose 
and to assemble Ae details which will form its merit. 

If the map is general, a projection such oslhediffer- 
ent niodilied conical projections, is employed. If it is 
dejjred [o construct a map of the world, destined for 
the iiludies of a^lronouiical geography, the horizontal 
sier.'ojraphick projection ta used. If it is to be applied 



to physical geography, tbe derelopemeDt of a single 
meridian is preferred. The tpeeiat maps — where an 
empire or province is traced, the choice of the project oa 
seems more indifferent, because the defects of sU tbe 
methods diminish whea tiie map embraces only a smul 
portion of the surface of the globe. 

The impossibility of admitiing into a map, erea of 
very great dimensions, all tlie details relative to topog- 
raphy, necessitates oehoice among ihosedetoils, wbirh, 
however, it is impossible to subject to general rule^ 
Odc map is destined to show the political limits of 
stales, and the boundaries of provinces, with ilieir 
chief towns ; another is designed to show the chains ut 
mounlaios and the branches of rivers ; aod ihese tifo 
classes still admit of subdivisions. A militarf/ map 
is in reulity, only a perfect and detailed topagiapbr ; 
the warrior should find it in every road in which be 
can advance, either with artillery, or only wilh hit 
ma-sket ; every ford in a river, every defile by which 
he can turn the position of an enemy ; in a word, these 
maps should exhibit all the localities which can inBa- 
ence his operalionsi ihH number of good military maps 
is therefore very limited. It is in great pan to ibs 
excellence of those supplied by the Depot dc la Gttrrre, 
that the French armfs^ owe their successes. A learned 
geometer, deeply skilled in ihe art of war, had raadea 
list of the French g'enerals, in which he ealimalpd 
their talents ; opposite nn illustrious name was o'lea 
this note, He in Viell aeqtuinled teith the nap. Tbe 
Importance of gec^praphieal aludie* foi the kadera af 
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nnnies wma fell hj the ancients, and the RonuDs knew 
well, " ifatit localities frequently influence Tictory i 
than courage and numbers." 

Other branches of goremmeDt equally Teqnire maps 
especially consecraieil lo a particular object. Those 
of the waieii and forests, for example, should always 
be consulted as a beacon in cultivation ; and in this 
respect the slates of Gennany hare hitherto had advan- 
tages over France. What a military is for the grannd, 
natUical maps are for the seas ; they even interest the 
physical geographer, as ibey represent, ihougb very 
imperfectly, the irregularities of the bottom of those 
basins covered with water, which occupy so vast a 
portion of (he globe. The rocks, reefs, and sand-banks, 
scattered through the teas, are sub-marine mountains 
and bills ; and a complete knowledge of them 
would throw great light on the geography of the terres- 
trial mountains. UnfoTtunBiely nature seems to forbid 
the hope of our ever completing that part of geography. 
"Navigators," says a celebrated mariner, "can only 
answer for the routes they have made, or the soundings 
they have taken ; and it is possible, that, on the finest 
seas they may hare passed clo»e betide banks or shoals 
where there were no breakers, (that is to say,) whose 
existence was not betrayed by the foam of broken 
waves." The maps of rivers present in detail all the 
branches of a stream, acd all the circumstances of its 
course. They are comprised with nautical maps, under 
the general appellation of hydrograpKicle. 

TJun art tin mapa of boUny, miiKnlogjr, geolo^, 



and even of zoology, the object of which is to show 
the gec^^phical distribntion of the prodnciions of na- 
ture ; there are some which their authors decorate with 
the name of ftitfbrtcal, and which are iniended to show 
the migrations of nations, and the changes of sovereign- 
ly ; finally, there are few objects, the reduction of 
whose relations of locality has nut been attempted in 
the form of maps. But the composition of these aorta 
of tables is subject to rules derived from sciences foreign 
to geography. 

Publick instruction requires tlememary mapt, the 
merit of which consists in rendertDg, in a faithful and 
complete manner, truths already known. The easen- 
tial point in an elementary atlaa, is not to display on 
a great scale maps full of details, and of minute 
exactness, hut ralber to exhibit, in a series of small bnt 
numerous maps, the complete assemblage of the princi- 
ples of the science. 

In the mathematical elements of a map, accurate 
astronomical obstrvations, and nice trigonometrical 
surveys are indispensable to give them value. When 
these are determined, the historical, political, and phys- 
ical details are introduced, according to the extent and 
object of the map. 

The positions of places are indicated by signs, whicb 
■re modified according to the imptniance of those pla- 
ces and the rank they occupy. A simple line shows the 
course of iniall streams. The sea-shores are indicated 
by a very clean line, bordered with hatchings. In 
geogiaphical m^aj than hatehingi, WMttnaai iritk 
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r»^l>»ei to tbe land, mir be concBived to Kpreseat the 
uutluliiiiona of the sea on ibeeuasls; while, in marine 
Qiapa, ibe hatchings done on the land, paiDt to the 
eye the acclivii/ of the coul. Navigable canals are 
represeoted by straigbt lines joined angularly, which 
distinguishes them sufficiently from natural streams of 
water, indicated by undulating lines. Roads are often 
marked by two fine parallel Birokei, sometimes by 
simple tines, coniinuoua, or punctuated j tbe latter, 
niiwever, are most commonly reserred for marking the 
' limits of stales and their {HUTinces, and for this purpose 
the size and foim of the points are varied. Oithogia- 
phical ezaclneBS of the names in maps, it is important 
to pTEserre. Qood sense dictates the rule of writing 
each geographical name, as near as possible to what 
is used in ibe country it belongs to, and to what is 
pointed out by sound etymology. It is also deiirabli 
that the physical elements of a map should indicate thi 
diffitrent features of the globe. If a country iacOTered 
with plains, or is rough with mountains, naked 
wooded, dry or marshy. These are pointed out eiti 
by conTeaiional sijns, or pictured representations. The 
eicpreision of these different circumstances, joined with 
thf climate and the laws of tueteoiologieal phenomena, 
determine tbe physical geography of each country. 

Hi^re we close the subject of Mathematical Geogra- 
phy, which, as the basis of the whole science, we bace 
endeavoured to make our readers thoroughly under- 
([and. With the coraraencemeDt of our next volume, 
we Hhall take up the more interesting branch of the 
science; viz. Phitbical GEoaaAPBT. 
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HENRY KNOX, MAJOR GENERAL D. S. A. 
Oen. Knox was born in Boston, Jnly 25, 1750. He 
received a common school education in his native 
plac. Early in life, he began business as sbookseller 
which however he reliaquisbed for tbe purpose of 
devoting himself to tbe cause of tbe Revolution. Before 
hostilities between this country and Great Britain in 
the revolurionary war commenced, he diicovered an 
uncommon seal in the cause of liberty. Being placed , 



at the head of en indejKnaent company to Boston lie 
exhibiied in rbis station a skill m i!iseipline which 
presaged his future emiaen<:e. It was at theunaoitnons 
request of all ibe officers of artillery, that be was io- 
truBied with the command in that department. Wben 
tbe corps of artilleiy in 177B was increased to three 
legimentB, the command was given to Knox, who was 
promoted to the rank of a brigadier general. He was 
actively engaged during the whole contest. After the 
capiure of Cornwallis in 1761, be rec^iTcd the commis- 
sion of major general, having distinguished himself 
in the stegeat the head of the artillery. Previously lo 
the adoption of the present constitution he sncceeded 
General Lincoln as secretary at war in March 1785; 
and after our present f^vernment was c^anized in 
1789, Washington nominated him for the same office. 
He continued to fill this drpanment till tbe close of 
tbe year 1794, when he resigned it In his letter to 
the President he says, " AfHer having served mv cuhd- 
try nearly twenty years, the greater portion of ine lime 
under your immediate au<ipiees, it is with eilreme 
reluctance I find myself constrained to withdraw from 
so honourable a situation. But the natural and power- 
ful claims of a numerous family will no longer peimit 
me to neglect their essential interests. In nbatevet 
situation I shall be, 1 shall recollect your confidence 
and kindness with all the fervour and purity cf ajfec- 
lion, of which a gtatefnl heart is rusceptible." Wash' 
ington in replv assured him of his sincerest friendship, 
and declared nim to have " deserved well of his eoun- 
try." During the last vears of his life. Geneiat Ki>oi 
lived at Thomasron, Maine, where be died, OrL 25, 
1S06 aged 56 years. His dealh was occasioned by his 
swallowing the bone of a chicken. His wife, tbe 
daughter of I. Flucker, secretary of Masi:., died June 
SO, 1824. In April 1796 he lost two ehildren by death 
in one week ; and in a manner almost at sudden be 
had preriou'ly lo°t five children. 

He was distinguished for bis military talents, and 
possessed tn an uncoromon degree the ealetm and con- 
fidence of Washington. Though a soldier and a 
statesman, he did not dismiss the amiable virtues ol 
the man. ThPre was a frankness in bis manners 
which was pleasing, and hi* heart was snscepiible ol 
the kindly affection*. 



LODIS PHIUP, KING OF THE FRENCH. 

Seldom indeed has fortune exercised her dispensations 
more copiously than in d recttng the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present King of tbe French, through it* 
various- phases. A prince, a conqueror, a refogee, ■ 
manyr, an exile :— a lienteoant general to-day, a king 
to-morrow ! His triumph, now a trophy to tbe country 
— and DOW, his exile an exultation; his name, nan an 
abomination; and now, his assumption of rcyalty tbe 
very safetjr of " U grand nation.^' — Once the most 
remote aspirant to tbe throne of bis ancestors ; now, 
enjoying what was sacrificed by the imbecility of Ca- 
pet, and the ambition of Napolpuu ; now content with 
the simple security of a republican asylum, and now 
dispensing the fortunes of a monarchy. 

Louis Philip, the eldest son of the unfortunate Ega- 
lite, by Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Pantbierre, wa; 
born in Paris on the 6ih of October, 1773; so thsr he 
is now in the sixty-second year of his age. Louis 
Philip first bore tbe title of Duke of Valois. but on bis 
father's accession to the title of Duke of Orleans, be 
became ihe Duke of Chartres ; and in the enjoyment 
of this title all his subsequent sufferings commenced 
aud progressed. In the year 1778, he was placed under 
■ he tutorship of De Bonnard, where he remained uuiil 
the year 1783, when bis tuition was confined to the 
Murteillance of the celebrated Madame de Gentis ; un- 
der whom he obtained no inconsiderable poitiooof that 
philosophy which distinguished bis subsequent eareer. 
When ne had attained hia eighteenth yea^ a dccrca 
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was issQed by the coDstitaent Msembly, reqamng all 
proprietary ufncers to surrender their military profession, 
or immediately and effectively to join their respective 
regiments. He, true to the £[lory of bis country, and 
possessing the abstract ambition to serve her reputation 
and her interests, placed himself at the head of the 
14th regiment of dragoons, which he joined at Yen- 
dome, where it was stationed. Here his humanity 
and courage in saving a nonjuring clergyman from the 
violence of the populace, and an engineer from drown- 
ing, obtained for him from the city the offer of a civick 
crown, and the entire respect of the inhabitants. In 
the month of August, 1791. he went with bisresiment 
into Vaic-nciennes. where ne wintered and performed 
the duties of the oldest colonel of the garrison. In the 
year 1792, when he had attained only his nineteenth 
year, he received from ^e celebrated Kellerman, who 
had been just reinforced from the army of the Rhine, 
the honour of the command of twelve battalions of 
infantry, and six squadrons of cavalry, at whose head 
he fought in the battle of Valmy, plucking laurels 
from the brows of veterans, and astonishing the expe- 
rience of affe with the daring chivalry of youth $ and 
rendering his bravery not more remarkable for the per- 
severance with which it was exercised, than the 
judgment with which it was directed. He shortly 
after accepted the offer of a command in the army of 
Dumourier, who was about to proceed to Flanders to 
undertake the invasion of Belgium : little, at that time, 
was his present connexion with that nation anticipated ; 
a connexion which, notwithstanding the amicable 
relation of oiher interests, is pregnant with most im- 
portant consequences. On the 6th of November, he 
d is tin squished himself at the battle of Jemappes, and 
contributed to the triumph of t!ie French that day, 
unJer Dumourier. When the decree of banishment 
was passed by the Convention against the members of 
the Bourbon family, Louis Philip was at Tournay ; 
and became desirous that his father and family should 
emigrate with him to the United States ; but before 
he could complete the necessary preparatory arrange- 
ments the decree was revoked. In Febniary, 1793, he 
was recalled to the army, and served at the sie^e of 
Maestrich under Miranda ; when too openly manifest- 
ing his hostility to the revolutionary excesses in France, 
he soon saw that a decree had been hurled against 
himself and immediately resolved on quitting both the 
army and the country. He according went to Mnns. 
where he obtained passports for Switzerland, whither 
he went in the year 1793; and there, passed as a 
fugitive, through the countries, which, a short time 
since, he passed over as a conqueror ; and here he first 
became acquainted with his family's arrest. In Sep- 
tember he arrived at Basle, and finding no place safe 
for him, he was advised, by the refugee, General Mon- 
tesquin, who lived in Switzerland, under the name of 
Chevalier Rionel, to wander in the mountains, but not 
to tarry for any coosiderable lime in one place ; until 
the progress ol time would tame the aspect of political 
severity. This advice he adopted, and travelled into 
the interiour of Switzerland and the Alps; and under 
those circumstances exhibited a pbilosophick courage 
in contending against misfortune and poverty, which 
would have bien worthy of the roost stern of the 
stoicks* In a short time he was recalled to Brengarten 
by Montesquin, who provided him with a professorship 
in the college of Richenan, for which be was examined 
and appointed under a fictitious name. In this college 
Louis Philip, the King of the French, taus^ht for eight 
months, his name and rank equally unknown ; and 
here he firi»t became acquainted with the fate of his 
unfortunate father. Some political changes having 
taken place in the Orisons, Montesquin deemed it no 
longer hazardous to give the ducal pedagogue an 
asylum ; and consequently invited the Dulce to his 
dwelling, who left the college with the regret of the 
Drofetsors and pupils, and repaired to Bremgarten, 



where, nnder the name of Corby, he remained, until 
tae decline of 1704, when bis retreat being no longer a 
secret, he again resolved on quitting Europe for 
America, and went to Hamboiig, as the most convenient 
place for embareation ; but not having sufficient means 
to sustain his intentions, he procured a small letter of 
credit on a banker at Copenhagen, with the intention 
of vi8iting[ the north of Europe. This banker succeed- 
ed in getting him passports tiom the Kin|^ of Denmark, 
as a Swiss traveller; and Louis Philip forthwith 
travelled through Norway and Sweden ; journeyed on 
foot with the Laplanders, passed along the mountains 
to the ffulf of Tys, and reached the north cape on the 
24th of August 1795, where he remained for a few days 
situated at 18 degrees from the Pole : he then repassed 
through Finland to Torneo, and thence to Abo and 
Stockholm. In the month of Aagust 1796, he received 
a most admonitory letter from his mother, the Duchess 
of Orleans, requestioe him to leave Europe and take 
up his residence in America; he accordingly sailed 
from the Elbe in September, 1796, and arrived in 
Philadelphia in the October following. 

In the course of the year 1797^ he was joined by his 
brothers, the Duke of Montpensier and the Count de 
Beaiijolais, and, accompanied by them, set out fok 
Baltimore ; he passed from thence into Virginia, where, 
according to an invitation given before the expiration 
of his presidency, they had the honour of meeting 
General Washinff ton at his Mount Vernon residence. 
— Here the Father of his country and his amiable 
consort treated the princely wanderers with their 
characteristick kindness and hospitality ; and they, 
after a short stay, proceeded southward ; they thence 
returned north warn, and visited the Falls of Niagara, 
and in July, 1797, returned to Philadelphia, duniig a 
fearful prevalence of the yellow fever. It was their 
desire, but not their ability, to leave this city. They, 
who bad been born princes and educated to their binh, 
had not the trifling means of removing from their pes- 
tilential residence^ and they must have severely felt 
the mutability of fortune's favours. — In the following 
month they received from their mother a remittance 
which enabled them to proceed to New-York, from 
which place they went to Rhode Island, Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire, and Maine. On their return to 
Boston, they received the rnorfifying intelligence of 
their mother's banishment, and immediately returned 
to Philadelphia, with the intention of joining her in 
Spain, the place of her exile. In the month of De- 
cember. 1797^ they left Philadelphia ; and, travelling 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, reached New Orleans, 
where they sojourned for five months, at which time, 
tired of the expectation of a Spanish ship, they went 
on hoard of an American one, which was captured bv 
an English frigate. The duke now discovered himself 
to the captain, and he and his brothers were landed at 
Havana on the eleventh day of March, 1798. Here 
they in vain attempted to procure a passnge to Europe, 
and, thousfh regretting their exile, were at last con- 
tented in obscurity, if they could obtain an honourable 
livelihood. 

The hopes which their reception at Havana inspired, 
were disappointed by the Court of Madrid, by which 
they were forced to leave Cuba ; and an order was 
received by the Captain General of Havana to send 
the three brothers to New Orleans, without providing 
them with any means of support. They, however, 
refused to go, but went to the English Bahamas, where 
they wei« received by the Duke of Kent in the kindest 
manner. They sailed thence for New York, whence 
they sailed for Falmouth, and arrived in London in 
February, 1800. He took up his residence at Frickcn- 
ham, and visited every thing curious in Great Britain, 
and attentively studied the political economy, and laws 
and manners of the country. In the month of Novem* 
her, 1809. he was married at Palermo to the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily. On the fall 
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of Napokon, he rcpaifiad to Paris, wheie be remained 
until the lelurD of Napoleon from Elba, nchan be sent 
his family toSngiand, and joined them there in March. 
1815. After the final overthrow of the Empeioor, ana 
the restoration of Loois XVIII.. the Duke returned to 
France, and took his seat in tne Chamber of Peers, 
where be distini^uished himself by the liberality of his 
sentimeots, and the purity of his principles. In the 
jear 1824 he received the title oi Royal Highness, and 
in 1830, after the events of the revolutionizing trois 
jours, he was invited to assume the executive power, 
under the title of Lieutenant General of the kingdom ; 
this invitation he accepted, and immediately issued a 
proclamation in that capacity. 

On the 3d of August he opened the Chambers, and 
announced the abdication or the throne by Charles X. 
and his son. On the 6th and 7th of that month he was 
invited bv the Chamber of Deputies to fill the throne 
which they had just declared vacant, and under 
certain conditions, which he accepted, he assumed the 
title of King of the French. On the 9th he took the 
oath to the new charter as Louis Philip I., and in a 
short time the new dynasty received the acknowledg- 
ment of all the foreign powers. Whether the French 
nation gained by the accession of this new dynasty, 
comes not within the proposed limits of this article ; 
but the affirmative is very generalfy questioned. The 
object of this memoir was to exhibit the mutability of 
fortune, to which all hold an equal inheritance ; and 
with a perfect confidence in the truth of the introduc- 
tory sentence, we in conclusion re^ieat that " seldom, 
indeed, has fortune exercised her dispensations more 
capriciously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present king of the French, through its 
rarious phases ;" to-day the protege of an individual, 
and to-morrow the crowQed choice of a nation. 



NAVAL. 

AHERICAN NAVY PAY. 

The new Naval Bill, increasing the pay of officers 

m the U. S. Naval service, was passed March 2, 1835. 

As an interesting matter of record, we give below the 

leading provisions of the Bill relating to officers, in a 

convenient form for reference. The pay mentioned, is 

such as is received when in actual service. The pay 

of officers, not on duty at sea, or off duty, or waiting 

orders, is considerably less. 

7%e Senior Captain, receives per annum 

All other Captains, when in command of 

squadrons, on foreign stations - 

On other duty ..... 

Commanders or Masters Commandant - 

When attached to Navy Yards 
lAeutenants, commanding ... 

On other doty 

Surgeons, for the first five years after date of 
his commission per year - . . 
For the second five years ... 

third 

fourth 

After he shall have been commissioned as 
a surgeon twenty years and upwards -^ 
Assistant Surgeons, at sea ... 
Waiting orders - - . • . 
Chaplains -•>-.•• 
ProfessorofMathematicks - - . 
Secretcuries^ to commanders of Squadrons - 
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94,500 

4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,100 
1,800 
1,500 

1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 



1,800 
950 
650 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 



Sailing MBtst€r9f 1,100 

Second Masters, * - - * • * 750 

Passed Midshipmen .... 750 

Warranted Masters!* Mates, ... 450 

Midshipmen ...... 400 

CZ^Araofayard ..... 900 

First Clerk to a commandant of a navy yard 900 

Second Clerk, 750 

Clerk, to commanders of squadrons, captains 

of fleets and commanders of vessels - 500 
Boatswains, Gunners, SailmakerSj Carpenr 

ters of a ship of the line, for sea service 750 

Of a frigate, for sea service - . . 600 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NAVY OP FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. 

According to the official documents, the officers ot 
the English Navy are, 44 admirals, 62 vice admirals, 
64 rear admirals, 43 rear admirals on half pay, 786 
captains, 877 commanders, 270 lieutenant commanders, 
3,172 lieutenants, 487 masters, 625 quarter-masters, 
1,088 medical officers, 63 chaplains. 

There are 22 ships of 100 guns and over, 09 seventy- 
four gun ships and over, 104 frigates of and above 42 
guns, 22 steam vessels, and 310 ships ranging from 40 
to 36 guns. In all 557 vessels above fifth rate. The 
vessels of the sixth and seventh rate are not enume- 
rated. 

The officers of the French Navy'wK 3 admirals, 12 
vice admirals, 22 rear admirals, 70 captains of Hne-of- 
battle ships, 70 captains of frigates, 90 captains of cor- 
vettes, 450 lieutenants of line-of-batile ships, 550 do. of 
frigates, 315 medical officers, 12,500 masters, seamen, 
and boys. 

There are 40 line-of-battle ships of 74 to 80 guns, 
52 frigates 1st, 2d, and 3d rate, 25 corvettes, 17 steam 
ships, 300 brigs, schooners, dbc. dbc. In all about 434 
vessels. 

England expends on its navy twenty-five millions of 
dollars annually. France fourteen millions. 

MODE OF RATING SHIPS IN THE BRITISH 

NAVY. 

First rate. 
Second rate* 
wards. 

Third rate. 
Fourth rate. 
Fifth rate. 
Sixth rate. 
Seventh rate. 



All ships with three decks. 

Two deckers of 80 guns and ap- 

Ships of 70, and less than 80 guns. 
Ships of 50, and less than 70 guns. 
Ships of 36, and less than 50 guns. 
Ships of 24, and less than 36 gons. 
Sloops and all other vessels. 



ILLINOIS. 

" A Oazetteer of Illinois," recently pnblished in that 
State, i^ves the following liable to snow the forward 
ness oi the season in that region 

April 1. Peach trees in bloom. 

2. Asparagus fit for the table. 

3. Peas, beans, and onions planted. 

6. Heart's ease and violets m bloom. 

7. Beets, carrots, ^, planted. 

lO. Spring completely opened ; and the prainev 
were green. Currant and goosebeny bush- 
es in bloom. 

13. Lilack and strawberries in bloom. 

19. A great variety of wild flowers in bloom* 

20. Nearly alt garden seeds planted. 
25. Raapberries in bloom. 
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27. LettQce, ndishes and pepper-mas fit for use. 

30. Roaes aad lioney-sackiea in bwom. 

Nooe of theae, it is aaid, wape injured by froat. 

The author estimates the fundi and ebima of Illi- 
nois for education at not lesa than two miUions of 
dollars. 

We add a short extract from the work : — 

*' In no part of the United States can oncultirated 
land be made into farms with less labour than Illinois. 
An emigrant may purchase a ouarter section for $200, 
a proportionate supply of timbered and prairie land, 
and hate a large farm under cultivation in a short time. 
His cattle, hordes, and hocp will run upon the range 
around him, and find feed nine months in the year, and 
a small amount of labour will furnish a supply of win- 
ter food. Hundreds of families, who have not the 
means to purchase, settle on the publick lands, make 
their farms, and live unmolested. Any labouring man, 
with reasonable industry and econorov, with a tarnily, 
may arrive here without any capital, and in half a 
dozen years, be the owner of a good farm and stock in 
abundance. The prairies and woodland would furnish 
range until his farm was made. Those who have one 
or two thousand dollars to commence 'with have pe- 
culiar advantages. 



The following is probably a true account of the first 
appearance of a white man, among the Canadian In- 
dians, and his reception and treatment. It is from 
'' Hawkins' New Picture of Quebec" Giovanni Ve- 
razzano, a Florentine navigator, on a voyage of dis- 
covery in 1525, had arrived off some portion of the 

northern coast and cast anchor. ''At the desire of 
Verazzano, a youns sailor had undertaken to swim to 
land and accost tne natives; but when he saw the 
crowds which thronged the beach, he repented of 
his purpose, and although within a few yards of the 
landing place, his courage failed, and he attempted to 
turn bacc. At this moment the water only reached 
his waist ; but overcome with terrour and ex&austion, 
he had scarcely strength to cast his presents and trink- 
ets upon the beach, when a high wave threw him sense- 
less on the shore. The savages ran immediately to 
him a short distance from the sea. Great was his 
lerrour, when upon recovering his recollection, he found 
himself entirely in their power. Stretching his hands 
towards the ship, he uttered piercing cries, to which 
the natives replied by loud yells, intended, as he after- 
wards found, to reassure him. They then carried him 
to the foot of a hill, stripped him naked, turned his 
face to the sun, and kindled a large fire near him. He 
was fully impressed with the horrible idea that they 
were about to sacrifice him to the sun : his companions 
on board, unable to render him any assistance, were 
of the same opinion. They thought, " that the natives 
were going to roast and eat him." Their fears, how- 
ever, were soon turned to gratitude and astonishment : 
the savages dried his clothes, warmed him, and showed 
him every mark of kindness, caressing and patting his 
white skin with apparent surprise. Tney then dressed 
him, conducted him to the beach, tenderly embraced 
him, and pointing to the vessel, removed to a little 
distance, to show that he was at liberty to return to 
his friends. Who first ofiers violence and indignity 
the untutored Indian, or the boasting dispensers of 
civilization ? 



EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 

The effects of the great earthquake of 1783 in Ca- 
labria, upon the nerves of many individuals, were 
remarkable. Soma remainad for a long perioMd in a 



stste of halpleaa dahilily, and InnbMat avory tniiag 
oocorrence. Othava anoarad aa if nnralyzed for a 
GODSttfeiaUB time ; white some declined vapidly in 
hcollh and straagtb, from inability to d^est their ibod i 
aad others lost all powers of leooUeetion for a canst* 
demble period. Soma femarkabie aad wall-attested 
instances of the long eodofanca of brate and human 
life without sustenance, are deserving of record. Two 
pi^s which had been buried thirty-two days under the 
ruins, were heard to gnint by the labourers removing 
the rubbish. They were extricated in fieeble and 
emaciated condiUon, and for ^ome time refused the 
food offered them, but drank water with insatiable 
eagerness, and rapidly recovered. At Polistbeoa, a cat 
was buried forty days under the rubbish, and taken 
out in a wretched condition. She exhibited insatiable 
thirst, but soon recovered. In the same place an aged 
woman was found under the ruins of her dwelling 
seven days after the earthquake. When discovered 
she was insensible and apparently dead, but she grad* 
ually revived, and complained of no evil but thirst. 
She continued long in a state of weakness and stupor, 
and was unable to take more than very small portions 
of food, but eventually regained her wonted health and 
spirits. She stated, that very soon after the house 
fell, she experienced a torturing thirst, but that she 
soon lost ail consciousness, and remained insensible 
until her release. In Oppido, a ffirl of fifteen, named 
Aloisa Basili, remained eleven days under the ruins 
without nourishment, and for the last six days in close 
contaet with a dead bodv. She bad the charge of an 
infant boy, and, when the house was falling, caught 
the child in her arms. He suffered greatly from inces- 
sant thirst, and expired on the fifth day. Until this 
period the senses of the poor girl had not failed her, 
but now she sunk under the combined tortures of 
hunger and thirst. When restored to animation, she 
complained of no suffering but thirst. The most re- 
markable instance of self-possession occurred near 
Oppido. The prince, together with his family and 
many guests, were seated at table ; when the heaving 
earth began to rock the house, one of the company 
started from his chair, and perceiving an aperture in 
the wall, sprang through it and escaped, with only the 
loss of a shoe. All the others perished. 



THE WALL OP ANTONINUS. 

This was an entrenchment raised by the Romans 
across the north of Britain under the direction of Lol- 
lius Urbicus, legate of Antoninus Pius, about the year 
A. n. 140, and is supposed to have connected a line of 
forts erected by Agncola, a.d. 80. Of ancient writers, 
it is noticed by Julius Capitolinus only, and by him is 
termed a turf wall (mums cespititius.^ The work was 
composed of a ditcn, a rampart with its parapet, made 
of materials promiscuously taken from the ditch, and a 
military way formed with much skill, running along 
the whole fine of the entrenchment at the distance of 
a few yards on the south side. It extended from 
Duoglass Castle on the Clyde to the heights above 
Caer Ridden Kirk, a little beyond the river Avon on 
the Frith of Forth, or probably to Blackness Castle, two 
miles further on, though it cannot now be traced so far. 
In its course are nineteen forts, the eighteen distances 
between which amount to 63,980 yards, or thirty-six 
English miles, and the mean distance from station to 
station is 3554 yards, or rather more than two English 
miles. In the position of the forts, the Romans chose 
a high and commanding situation from whence the 
country could be discovered to a considerable distance, 
contriving, as far as circumstances would permit, that 
a river, morass, or some diflScuk ground should form an 
obstruction to any approach from the front. Forts 
were also placed upon the passages of those rivers 
which crossed tha general cnain of commupication. 
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From inacriptioBs dtteorend in Seotlaod, it appean 
that the entrenchment was made by the second lotion, 
by Texiliatioos of the sixth and the twentieth legion, 
and the first cohort of the Tongri. A very considemble 
portion of the entrenchment may still be traced. The 
modem name is Grimes Dyke ; Grime, in the Celtick 
language, signifies great or powerful. 



and 



TO ITALY. 

" Two or three eolanna, and many a iilooa I 

Harble and grantee wHh gnn o*er it gromil 

Out upon time I it will leave no mora 

Of the things to come, than the things befora! 

Oot upon Time! wIm> for ever will leare 

But enough or the past fur the f utura to griara." 

Clime of the Cemrs, though thjr elory'a dead ! 
Thoui^ all thou hadst of beautiful and brave 
Sleep 10 the tomb or moulder in the wave — 
Tho*^ the green wreath has left thy laurelled bead! 
Tho' tyrants trample thee— tho* all forget— 
Shrine of the anforgotten ! thou art lovely yet. 

In every hallowed wood— in every vale— 
By the deep magick of the moonlight hour, 
Pouva her soft notes o'er bowery banka and flower 
Her reed-rieb aooK— the lovely nightingale t 
There the green olive lovea its parent earth 
Am when Tritoni smiled upon its golden birth. 

Long centuries of dead empire— firp and flood, 
The Goth— the Vandal— Tyranny and Time^ 
Reeolved to dust thy monuments sublime- 
Where the proud Capitol in grandeur stood— 
Where soared thy victor eagles— flashed thy spearsi 
Now memory blends her tale with chains sod sighs 
tears. 

Where is that pyramid of empires 1— wbers 
Tlie brightest name the page of glory fills— 
Colossal Rome with her eternal nills7 
GoNS— levelled in the dust of * things that were.' 
Where are her myriad triumphs— where her deeds 7 
Axx MSLTSD in the mass of Apostolick besds. 

Wan skeleton of empires !— there she stands, 

A crosier for her 8ceptre--on a throne 

Of temple»— statues— monuments o*erthrown— 

Her sons sre slaves and tvrants— and the hands 

That should have righted ner with their bcwt veins. 

But bless the brute-like lord that rivets close their chams. 

Oh, for the lava-tongue of Cicero ! 

To pour into (heir blood a burning stream 

Of nery eloquence— to l»ht a flame 

And rouse within thdr breasts that maddening glow, 

That BiOTS in the veins of men who've thrown 

Lifie, hope, Hom, freedom, all, on their own strength, alone. 

"Mother of arts and arma."— Oh Italy! 
Where blast and breeze to slumbering fancy brings 
The lushing of a mighty apirit's wings- 
Art THOU unfit to nlasa among the free 7 
Has tyrant-crouching man no tears to flow 
For thee and for thy fall— and vengeance for the fob. 



HORRIBLE MODE OP TORTURE AND EXECUTION 

AT MONTE VIDEO. 

In the yarioas u^es to which they apply the hides of 
bullocks, that of punishment is not feu out. It is 
related of them that they sew up their prisoners in a 
wet hide, leaving out the head and neck only, and in 
this condition lay themr on the ground in the sun to 
. dry. In the process of drying, which the hide soon 
does in the powerful effects of the sun, it becomes con- 
tracted and produces the most excruciating torture on 
the unfortunate prisoner by the increase of pressure ; 
but if night arrives before he dies from its effects, the 
hide relaxes again with the moisture from the air, only 
to prolong his sufferings on the next day, which gen- 
erally is the last. So cruel a death is even worse than 
that which the boa constrictor can inflict, and the in- 
vention of it is said to belong to a barinrian named 
Ramiriz. 

Physick for the most part, is nothing else bat the 
aabstitute for exercise or tempemnee. 



AMERICAN TROPHIEa « 

The banners of the ^ncipal yictoriet of the reTolch 
tion; and the late war, are still in the military bureau 
of the war department, at Wa«hii)j;ton. Those taken 
at the Cowpena, Saratoga, and Tork, are among the 
most interesting. On the redaction of the army, the 
^gs of the regiments distins[ui8hed in the last war, 
were collected and deposited in the same place. 

The ensigns, under which Jessup and Scoit, and 
their brave comrades, fought and conquered, are literally 
riddled by the shot of the enemy. 

A flag, with the American eagle, elegantly woiked 
in silk, presented to Pike, by the ladies of Philadelphia, 
and a British bunting, about twenty-five yards long, 
lorn from its staff by a sergeant, at the capture of Fon 
Gkoige, are also among these trophies. 

PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES. 

Curious Sprino. — In Oaha, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, are a number of wells, in which the water is 
perfectly free from salt, though it invariably rises aiid 
falls with the tides of the .ocean. They are from one 
hundred yards to three quarters of a miie disraot from 
the sea. This water is uniformly found on peneiratiog 
a number of feet into a stratum of poroas calcareous 
rock which underlies the soil. It is a ifficult to account 
for its freshness, unless, as is suggested by Ellis, who 
furnished the statement, it is deprived of its salt by fil- 
tering through the rock. 

Heat produced by Friction. — Sir Humphrey Dary 
proved that two pieces of ice rubbed together in an 
atmosphere at thirty-two degrees, or at the fleering 
point, are converted into water. A piece of ordoance 
IS heated mach sooner by constant discharges, than if 
filled with burning coals for ten times as long a period. 
These facts are adduced, among others, by the advo- 
cates of the immateriality of heat and li^ht, to support 
their theory, which attributes heal and Ji^ht to vibrato- 
ry motions among the particles of bodies, and in a 
supposed ethereal medium. 

Powerful Current of Air in Teneriffe. — It is 
stated in Ure's Geology, that on the top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, the wind blows for the most part so stronghr 
from southwest^ that a person finds difficulty in stana- 
ine upright against it. This current which is supposed 
to be constantly flowing from the tropicks toward the 
poles in the elevated regionsof the air, is caused by the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere on the earth's surface by 
the sun. The rarefied air of course rises, and then 
flows over on either side. From a south, it becomes a 
south-westerly current, in conaeuuence of the dimin- 
ishing velocity of those portions ot the earth, over which 
it passes, the wind retaming the momentum which it 
had acquired at the equator, in moving with the earth's 
surface in an easterly course. 

Meteorological Stone. — A Finland journal gives 
an account of a singular stone in the north of Finland, 
which answers the purpose of a publick barometer. On 
the approach of rain, this stone assumes a black or dark 
ffray colour ; and when the weather is inclined to be 
fair, it is covered all over with white specks. This 
stone is, in all probability, an argillaceous rock, con- 
taining a portion of rock salt, ammonia or salt«petre, 
and absorbing more or less humidity, in proportion as 
the atmosphere is more or less char^^ed with it. In 
the latter case, the saline particles, becoming crystal- 
lized, are visible to the eye as white specks. 

Hydrograpbigk Paper.— M. Chevallier has examined 
a paper lately invented, which may be written on with 
a pen dipped in pure water. He found it was prepared 
by soaking the soeets of paper in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, drying them, and then covering them with 
finely powdered calls. He states that similar papers 
may be prepared by using other solutions and powders ; 
thus blue is probacy prepared by powdering the paper, 
soaked in sulphate of iron, with ferrocynate of potash. 
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EULSNSTEIN. 

We are aboot to record an instance of the victory of 
genius and peneTerence orer difficulties, more curioas, 
perhaps, if not more interesting, than any which has yet 
appeared in our columns. It is the case of a young 
musician who was tyrannically driren into another 
line deprived of his instrument, the violin, and pro- 
hibited all indulgence of his favourite pursuit, and 
who yet found an instrument for himself; one all but 
tuneless, in other hands, and, by stealth, acquired the 
power of producing on that instrument a musick of 
such excellence, science, taste, and beauty, that princes 
and nobles came to be his patrons, and connoisseurs 
and crowds to listen to hiin with wonder and applause, 
wherever he presented himself. We allude to Mr. 
Eulenstein, the celebrated player on the Jew's harp. 

Mr. Eulenstein is by birth a German, and was born 
at Heilbronn, in Wirtemberg, in the 3rear 1802. A 
turn for musick, amounting to a passion, was soon 
manifested by him. He was early possessed of a violin, 
whieh be learned as a child to piay, and oHen went 
without his breakfast, when a schoolboy, to save his 
pence to purchase strings. Judges of musical genius 
would have encouraged such a noy, but such his pa- 
rents were not. They saw in his pursuit .only idle- 
ness and povertv — ^the lot of all, except a few, in a 
country where almost all are musical. They locked 
up bis violin, forbade him even to whistle, and suc- 
ceeded in finding out for him a master and mistress, 
in the hardware line, with as little musick in their 
souls as in their saucepans. The youth's vicious ten- 
dency to musick was narrowly watched, and all pipes, 
fiddles, sackbuts, and other instruments, were warned 
off the* premises. 

Tet, on the premises, and in the stock in trade of 
these east-iron personages, there was a musical instru- 
ment, which was destined to mar all their care of the 
anti-musical education of their charge — and that was 
the Jew's harp.* Young Eulenstein could not but in- 
dulge in a trial on this rude toy, as he opened the 
grosses to supply the school boys ; but it was not till 
a gentleman happened to play it in a superiuur manner 
in his hearing, that he saw its pretensions to be deemed 
a musical instrument. The Jews harp was now zeal- 
ously practised by Eulenstein, and, to avoid detection, 
it was practised in bed, even under the clothes which 
covered him. The patience and perseverence of the 
young artist were almost unexampled. 

A singular accident opened up to him an entire new 
view of the capabilities of the Jews harp. Falling 
asleep one night, in the course of his practice, with 
the instrument in his mouth, the tongue of the harp 
scratched his face, which inauced him in the morning 
to cover the sharp point with a knob of sealing wax. 
This put his harp mU oftune^ but, by doing so, showed 
him that it mignt be likewise put in 1une\ in other 
words, varied in its tones — so that, by playing upon 
several harps in succession, difierently tunea, he could 
command the chromatick scale. The discovery and 
the inference were, for a mere boy. alike wonderful ; 
and his skilful and really scientifick use of both was 
not less so. He could now, by changing his harps, 
tuned to certain notes, modulate from one key to an- 
other ; and, in another year, acquired a command of 
this mode of change, so rapid as not in the least to in- 
terrupt the melody of even quick passages. 

He next attempted the staccato movement, which 
threatened to defy him ; for, to produce, it, he was 
obliged to stop with his tongue each vibration the in- 
stant after producing it, and then to draw back the 
tongue, in order to slrixe the next note. Even this 
formidable difikulty be overcame before the end of the 

Jai^9 harp it auppoMd to be a oormption of Jau^9 harp^ or 
the harp for the mouth. The Germana call it mouth trump ; the 
Sootch, trump. The Jews disclaim it as an instnunsnt with 
which they havs ew had a eonnexioii. 
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third year, and performed the staccato as rapidly as he 
does now, in his '* Ronda a la Paganini." 

Our artist, who was at this time eighteen, resolred 
to follow musick as a profession, and to found his claim 
to poblick favour upon his conquest of the Jews harp, 
a field where he did not expect a single rival. An^ 
other year's practice gave him the beautiful shakes, 
turns, and slides, so much admired in his *' Kathleen 
O'More." In this year he gained some other points, 
such as double notes, roulades, chords and arpeggios. 
He had long played two harps' at a time, tuned to har- 
mony, which he changed out of fiAeen or twenty 
lying before him. 

. Our harper now resolved lo let out the secret of his 
acquirements to some friends ; and performing in the 
darx, required them to name the instrument. None of 
them could, but delighted with the extraordinary mu- 
sick, they compared it to the Eolian harp, called it the 
musick of fairies, angels, dbc. Candles were brought, 
and a number of penny Jews harps discovered 1 

His master about this time died ; and his situation 
becoming intolerable under the sole residuary power 
of the widow — ^who waxed yet more wroth with mu- 
sick, obtained in defiance of all her anti-musical care 
— he deserted her service^ and, with his mother's con 
sent, a few shilltaga in his pocket, and, like the Last 
Minstrel, 

** His harp the aole oompanbn of his way." 

left bis native place, and launched into the wide 
world. 

When he visited any town, his instrument was so 
utterly scorned, that the ver]r innkeepers thought him 
insane when he talked of giving a publick concert with 
a penny Jews harp ; the magistrates turned him out 
when he asked permission to exhibit; and a room was 
repeatedly refused him. At Stuttgar^, young Eulea 
stein met with some success, and there was an epoch 
in his fortunes — a summons to perform before the 
dueen of Wirtemberg, late Princess Royal of England, 
who applauded his musick, advised him to go to Paris 
and London, and gave him a letter to the Princess 
Augusta. To reach the French and British capitils 
seemed to our humble pedestrian an enterprise above 
his strength and means ; but. advised by a queen, and 
urged by his friends, he slung on his knapsack, and 
traversing the Black Forest, arrived in Switzerland, 
where he met with much encouragement,and remaineu 
five months. At Lusanne he spent ^re months more, 
acquired the French language, the theory of musick, 
and the guitar; and in November, 1826, after a solitary 

1'ourney on foot, with £j^ in his iN)cket,but full of hope, 
le entered the gates of Paris. For some time he was 
unknown and neglected ; his money was exhausted, 
and his prospects sufficiently blank, when Mr. Stock- 
baossen befriended him, saw his singular merits, and 
speedily brought him into notice. Sir Sidney Smith 
also supported him with his patronage, and ga?e hun 
letters for London. In Paris he performed at private 
parties, was called to play before the King. Charles 
the Tenth, the Duchess de Bern, the Duke or Orieans, 
the present king and other persons of rank ; and, after 
giving a pnblick concert, came to London, paotiing 
rich, with £60 his own ! — Edin, JoumaU 

THE AIXIGATOR PIKE. 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent of the 
Sporting Magazine, dated Manchester, (Miss.) August 
3, 1834: — I was endeavouring to basket a few bass 
from the now clear waters of the Yazoo. The sport 
was good when I commenced, but I was not allowed 
to enjoy it long ; an enormous gar made his appearance 
where I was fishing, and ia an instant all was quiet. 
The gar, or as this species is called, the Alligator gar^ 
of our risers answers to the shark of the ocean, and, 
indeed, they are very like the shark in their habitSi 
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' which, to say the least of them, are very bad. — He is 
as formidable as the shark : armed with triple rows of 
teeth, he preys indiscrirnioatcly on the whole finoy 
tribe. And, mdeed, every thing of a fleshly nature 
that is dropped in the river, finds its way into his jaws. 
This fellow, after he had spoiled my sport, to give me 
an idea of his importance, cavorted awhile on the sur- 
face of the stream, now floating listlessly along, and 
now throwing himself half out of water ; showing 
himself terrible even in sport : and in perfect wanton- 
ness took the cork of my fishing tackle between his 
jaws, and snapped the line as ii it had been a single 
hair ! — thus adding insult to injury. I instantly re- 
solved on his destruction ; and accordingly returned 
home, piovided myself with three large hooks, the 
wire of which was about the size of an ordinary goose- 
quill ; these I attached to the end of a small bed cord 
or clothes line, back to back, fixing them firmly first 
with twine, and then with wire, wrapping the wire for 
some distance above the hooks. Thu:< accoutred, I 
affain repaired to the river, taking with me the entrails 
of a newly killed pig, which I wound about the Iiooks 
18 a bait tor his majesty, ahd as this was 
*' A dainty dish to-eet before the king," 

It was instantly seized and swallowed. I soon found, 
from the surges he made, that the monster had become 
firmly fixed to my line, and as he became aware of bis 
situation, his efforts were redoubled, and his flounder- 
ing and ^9plurgtng* 

" Made the deep to boil like a pot" 
I was aware of the power I would have to contend 
with, and had planted myself in such a position, that 
it would have been impossible for fish power to have 
dislodged me. His efforts to escape, though vigorous 
and powerful, were of short duration : after stru^gline: 
about two minutes without success he yielded himself 
a willing sacrifice, and I drew him on shore without 
further uifficulty. He measured just eight feet two in- 
ches in length, and weighed one hundred and fourteen 
pounds. — He has no scales, but his body is laid off into 
regular squares or diamonds, by indented lines twisting 
round his body, intersected by others running directly 
from his head to his tail. — He has no dorsal fin — his 
head is covered with an almost impenetrable prickly 
shagreen, and his mouth is garnished with six-rows of 
sharp teeth in each jaw, i. e. three on either side of his 
tongue, which is long and forked. I regret that I did 
not open this fellow, as I have no doubt that I would 
have found some curiosities in his interminable maw." 

^1 » W. - ■! ■ ■ , ■ I I. I I I I . . I. ^ . ■ 

USEFUL DEFINITIONS. 

Aromaiiclc8» The aromaticks are fragrant spices 
used for perfuming, spicing and stimulating. Those 
in general use are cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, orange 
and lemon peel, pepper, peppermint, spearmint, ginger, 
cardomon, anise, caraway, coriander, and dill and 
cumin seeds. To the aroma tick, as stimulants may 
be added mustard seed, euphorbium, fox-glove and 
ergotor spur. 

Cathartieks, Catharticks are those medicines which 
possess a purging quality. They are rhubarb, jalap, 
pulp of cassia, bitter apple, aloes, senna, henbane, fox- 
glove, and oil of croton seeds, and castor seeds, dbc. 

Demulcents. Demulcents are soothing, softening or 
molKfying medicines ; as decoctions of marsh-mallow 
root, sarsaparilla, barley-water, oatmeal and grit gruel. 

Sudorificks, These are used as medicines to pro- 
duce or promote sweat or perspiration. Guaiack gum, 
contrayerva root, and ipecacuanha are used. 

Vegetable DxuretickR are squills, fox-glove, dande- 
lion^ wild carrot seeds, parsely root, bucbu leaves, &c. 



Senativea. These are medicines which induce 
sleep. They are opium, nightshade, lettuces, poppy 
head, colcbicum, henbane, hemlock, stramoDium and 
tobacco. 

Tonicka. These are medicines employed to give 
strengtn and elasticity to the system ; or in other 
words to strengthen the tone of the sy.4tem. They are 
Peruvian and cascarilla bark, chamomile flowers, dec. 

Licorice is the extract of the juice of a root culti- 
vated at Pontefract, where it is made into pectoral 
cakes, and also in Spain and the Levant, and made 
into cakes^ much used by brewers and in pharmacy. 

Gall nuts are protuberances on trees created by the 
punctures of insects, and gallick acid is made from 
th^se on the oak. i 

Myrrh is a gum resin brought from the Levant and 
India. 

Gum is pure mucilage, and the juices which when 
matured are sweet, oily, and farinaceous, were origin- 
ally mucilaginous. 

Mouldiness is a minute vegetation of perfect plants, 
flowers, d^c. of the ferugi genus. Dry rot is a variety 
of mouldiness. 

Chocolate is the solid oil of the cocoa nut. 

Hie Cinnamon tree is a species of laurel, and is a 
native of Ceylon. It grows to 20 or 30 feet, and its 
trunk and branches produce the bark. 

Cork. Cork is the bark of a kind of oak, (guercus 
super) which flourishes in Spain and the south of 
Europe, and in northern Asia. It falls from the tree 
at 12 or 15 years old ; but for commerce they are stript 
for several years successively and then allowed an in- 
terval of 2 or 3 years. The young trees are stripped 
only every third year. When stripped from the tree it 
is piled up in a ditch or pond and heavy weights are 
placed upon it, which flattens it — it is then dried over 
fires for use. The specifick gravity of cork, is 240, or 
•)- that of water. It is a bad conductor of heat, and is 
used to increase the warmth of apartments, and as the 
lightest and most elastick of the woods no substance 
is more generally useful. Its elasticity renders it use* 
ful for stoppers to bottles and other vessels, and its 
lightness renders it valuable upon water; it is em- 
ployed in the construction of life-boats, as the floats of 
fishermen and as buoys. The Spaniards manufacture 
lamp-black of it 

Indian Rubber, Gum Elastick or Indian Rubber is 
the concreted juice of a tree which grows in South 
America. It is procured by making an incision in the 
bark of the tree in wet weather, whereupon a milky 
juice oozes out, which is spread over moulds of clay ; 
when this is dry, a second layer of the liquid is spread 
over it ; this operation is repeated till the layer is of 
the required thickness. After this it is placed over 
the smoke of burning vegetables, which hardens and 
blackens it. The Indians convert it into bottles, boots, 
and flambeaux. With us it has been brought into a 
great variety of uses. It is manufactured into water- 
proof hats, caps, clothes, boots and shoes, and suspend- 
ers ; into surgical and chymical instruments and chil- 
dren's toys ; and it is used in varnish and other chym- 
ical preparations, and upon the bottoms of vessels^ db<c. 
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ANCIENT TEMPLE OP SEKKET. 



The lown of Seklel, to the north of which the abore 
temple is siiuaied, is an ancient toyra in Bg^pt, erect- 
ed uD the slope of two opposite mouniaiDS. A wide 
road, which at lioies becomes the channel to a luirenl, 
separates it in the middle. The ancieiii ruins covet 
a space of about a quarter of a league in length ; as to 
the style of the modern houses tbey are well built, 
though of rough slone, and laic, of the same nature 
ms the mountain. — Very few are found with one story ; 
the windows and doors are rery imall, numbers of 
litem stand detached, and are banked or embanked 
' against the mountain.— The roofs of the building have 
been destroyed. The town was doubtless designed 
for the workmen in the Emerald mines, which lie not 
far from this town, aud which the ancient Egyptians 
used to work. 

A Utile to the north of this town, are two temples 
cut out of [he solid rock of the mocnlain. The rocks 
^vhieh compose the mountain consist principally of 
talc, which is a kind of soft rock, bavmg d shining 
appearance. This eDgraviog is & tepreseniation of 
the largest of these temples, which has four exteriour 
columns and Iwu others on (he frontispiece that dfco- 
rate the entrance. To arrive at the interiour we first 
mscend a staircase, and farther on are three atepa to 

fenttrate into the sanctuary j at the side are two 
Llle saloons, one of which conlains an isolated altar 
in the middle. In the sanctuary is another large altar. 
Oijt^ide of the temple to ihe right and led, are two 
little sanctuaries in front of the whole building. In 
the engraving there is only one of them to be seen. 
At the entrance are (wo columns, the cornice over it 
is oroaroeoted with a globe and two serpents. The 
subject is Egyptian, But the sepulchre is evidently 
OretUn. In ibe temple is seen b Greek inscription 
traced in red cbaracten on Ihe wall. 



THE I<'7ti:]>fCH CHAMBER OP DEPUTIES. 

The Chamber of Deputies was originally a part of 
the Palace d'Elysee Bourbon, subsequently it was 
called the Palais du Corps Legislaiif. But it has un- 
dergone many aud frequent alierations, and is now, as 
wt^ll in extermur as interiour, a splendid modern edi- 
fice. The front towards the bridge Loui? svi, consists 
of twelve massive Corinthian pillars, surmounted by ■ 

Cdiment; in the pediment is a bos re'ie/' representing 
iw sealed on (he charter, supported by Strength and 
Justice, on bet left Peace is conduciin; Commerce. 
Ibihind thii group the rivara Sain* and Harae art 



mingling their waters, and Abundance advances, fol- 
lowed by the Arts and Sciences. The ascent is 
adorned with colossal statues of Minerva and Themis; 
on the summit are statues of Sully, Colbert, and D. 
Aguesseau. There are io the palace two large count, 
and numerous apartments for the sitting of Cummil- 
tees. Libraries, publick records, and oiher purpo«es. 
In oue of the.se apartments is a statue in m.irble of 
Louis Philippe, in the altitude of taking tli'e oath to 
support the charier adopted by ihe Legislature. Tht 
decorations of all the apartments are splendid.. and of 
modern taste, and indicate agri'at devotion to the prin- 
ciples of liberal jovernmenl. The Hall of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies is a spacious room, liffhifd from the 
dome. On one side is very sumptuously fitted up ihe 
Chair of the President, which is sunk wiibjn a curved 
recess. This pan of the Chamber i° deco.-aied with 
appropriate statues. In front of the President's chair 
are Ihe clerks' de^ks, aud in advance of these is ihe 
Tribune, from which ihe members address the house. 
The seats of tUe members are chatis, with emnlt 
desks, permaneoily attached to the floor, and arranged 
in concentriok segments of a circle; the seats in rear 
being elevated higher than those in front. On the side 
of the room opposile the President's chair, is a «pacious 
g^allery for spectators. The ministers, when in attend- 
ance, have a bench immediately in front of the Tri- 
bune. The whole aspect of the room, ihe drapery of 
which is crimson, is magoiGcenl, rather than imposing. 
tV. H. Senard. 



FACIAL Angle. 

The facial angle ha* been used by philosophers of 
the old school, by which lo denote the relative amount 
of inieliecl possessed by differeni individuals, as well 
as different species of animals. It is, however, re- 
jected by phrenologists. Il is the angle made by two 
lines, one of which is drawn from the bottom of the 
nose to the orifice of the ear — the other from the level 
of Ihe upper jaw to the upper part of ihe forehead. It 
is found by observation that it is — 

In Europeans, To" to S5 

American Indians, - ■ - - - 73 

Africans, - W 

Orao-Otangi, ... - 65 

Monkeys, 57 

DOS'. ■' ■ M 
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THE TOMB OF SPURZBEIU, AT MOUNT A1I11UECN, JftS. 



Amons the manr beautiful tombs ind roonamenls 
that wnsoient the conaecrated grounds of Mount 
Aubiun, there ii noae in better lute, and none aionnd 
which lisiters gather with man interest aodmelaii- 
cholf, than the nua^oleum rrected orer the rem aim of 
thelH[DenledSpurzheiin,tfaedistiaguiiihe<IPbieiioIogUt. 
It is sitoated aa an emineoce, surrounded and o*er- 
■hadowed bjr ireca, and oenrly in froot and but a short 
disiBDCB from the loftf EgfptUn galewajr. It is a 
plain but clasaick model, as the eagrariDg illustmles, 
and mule of polished Italian marble ali^hilf clouded, 
and encloied by an oral iron railing. It* prototype is 
Scipio's lomb, at Rome. It is upon the main avCDue, 
aod so conipicuDoi, that none can rliii tlie cemetery 
without obserriog it. It bears no biograpbical eulo- 
gium, noi long and fulsome epitaph, but on either side 
the ainiple inscription, 

8PURZHEIM. 



And who will not " know At* sepulchre? " 
It may be gralifyins lo some of our readers to learn 
more of Mount Auburn. The Cemetery of Mount 
Auburn is a most interosting and bpauliful enclosure 
of upwards of one hundred acres, situated in Cambridge 
and Waiertown, Maaxaehusctts, about four mile^ from 
the city oC Boston. It was originally purchased by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and a portion 
of the land is now culliraled as the Experimenttrl 
Garden of that society. This tract howcTer, is sepa- 
rated from the woodland portion by a small watei 
course. The woodland or inner portion, ia enpeeially 
devoted to the purposes of interment, and is covered 
throughout by a fine growth of forest trees, comprising 
an unuanat variety of species. The ground is u 
laling, and Taingatad with hills, amall plaioi, (laep 



acclivities and deep valleys. The woods are htm 
away, in various spots for the purposes of sepul- 
lure, and to open the many avenues, that wind araosg 
and Broand the hills and al«gg the littk pools. These 
ivenuea all of which bear the names of lome tree or 
ihrub, intersecting each other in every diiefttion, 
leading to every part of the gtonnds, and in a spiral 
o the top of every eminence — and where the 
ground is level, opening to a width convenient for 
carriages, are peculioily adapted to the inequalities of 
and afford to those who lore such a holy and 
secluded spot, the roOst interesting retreats and de- 
lightful walks. The margins of the pooln are beset with 
sweet flowers and shrubs. Here yon will see a spleiH 
did mausoleum, of the finest and purest marble, of the 
most costly Italian workmanship and ef vaijous devices, 
mounted upon a conspicuous eminence ; on yoniier 
hill-side is a gothick tomb (^strong pillars and massive 
doOr of the sombre granite.~ibere in a sech^ed spot, 
thickly overshadowed, is an humble green phtt, aod the 
primrose bends its head upon ii^ little neat border, aod 
nothing but s chain surrounds it. The devices and 
modeU of monuments, from the talt and beautiful 
obelisk and pillar to the humble alah, maiking the 
reposing places of the dead on every side, are as various 
as the tastes of their proprietors. The principal emi- 
nence called Mount Auburn, is one hundred and 
iwenly-five feel above the level of Charles river, and 
commands line of the most beautiful prospect* we ever 
beheld. The city of Boatoa, the town* of Charlestowo 
and Roibury, the distant ocean, the winding Chariest 
river, the cultivated fields on every side, the blue hills 
of Milton in the distance, the venerable pile of Harvard 
University, the heights of Watertown on one side, and 
the Fresh Pond on the north, constitute a londscape uf 
■UTpassiog beauty. It is contemplated erecting a 
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tower upon this eminence, which, while it will serve 
nt e guide to ibe piece, will extend and perfect one of 
the most splendid riews in the United States. 

The following extract from an address, of Judge 
Story delirered on the consecration of the cemetery 
may he liere appropriately introduced. 

' A rural Cemetery seems to combine in itself all 
the advantages, which can be proposed to gratify 
human feelings, or tranqaillize^human fears ; to secure 
the best religious influences, and to cherish all those 
associations, which east a cheerful light over the dark- 
ness of the grave. 

' And what spot can be more appropriate than this 
for such a purpose 7 Nature seems to point it out with 
significant energy, as the favourite retirement for the 
dead. There are around us all the varied features of 
her beauty and grandeur — ^the forest-crowned height ; 
the abrupt acclivity ; the sheltered valley ; the deep 
glen ; the grassy glade, and the silent irrove. Here are 
the lofty oak, the beech, that '' wreathes its old fan- 
tastick roots so high," the rustling pine, and the droop- 
ing willow ; — the tree, that sheds its pale leaves with 
every autumn, a fit emblem of our own transitory 
bloom ; and the evergreen, with its perennial shoots, 
instructing us. that '^ the wintry blast of death kills 
not the buds of virtue." Here is the thick shrubbery, to 
protect and conceal the new-made grave ; and there is 
the wild-flower creeping along the narrow path, and 
planting its seeds in the upturned earth. Ail around 
us there breathes a solemn calm, as if we were in the 
bosom of a wilderness, broken only by the breeze as it 
murmurs throush the tops of the forest, or by the 
notes of the waroler pouring forth his matin or his eve- 
ning song. 

'Ascend but a few steps, and what a change of 
scenery to surprise and deli<;ht us. We seem, as it. 
were, in an instant, to pass from the confines or death 
to the bright and balmy regions of life. Below us 
flows the winding Charles, with its rippling current, 
like the stream of time hastening to the ocean of eter- 
nity. In the distance, the City, — at once the object of 
our admiration and our love, — rears its proud eminen- 
ces, its glittering spires, its lofty towers, its graceful 
mansions, its curling smoke, its crowded haunts of 
business and pleasure, which speak to the eye, and yet 
leave a noiseless loneliness on the ear. Again we 
turn, and the walls of our venerable University rise 
before ns, with many a recollection of happy days 
passed there in the interchauj^e of study and friendship, 
and many, a (grateful thought of the affluence of its 
learning, which has adorned and nourished the litera- 
ture of our country. A^ain we turn, and the cultivated 
farm, the neat cottage, the village church, the sparkling 
lake, the rich valley, and the distant hills, are before 
us through opening vistas ; and we breathe amidst the 
fresh and varied labours of man. 

* There is, therefore, within our reach, every variety 
of natural and artificial scenery, which is fitted to awa- 
ken emotions of the highest and most affecting charac- 
ter. We stand, as it were, upon the borders of two 
worlds ; and as the mood of our minds may be, we may 
gather lessons of profound wisdom by contrasting the 
one with the other, or indulge in the dreams of hope 
and ambition, or solace our hearts by melancholy 
meditations. 

' Who is there that in the contemplation of such a 
scene, is not ready to exclaim, with the enthusiasin of 
the Poet, 

" Mine be the breezy hill, that skirls the down, 
Whore a gr^n, gmse/ turf ie all I crave, 

With here and there a violet beatrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain'^ murmuring wave^ 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave f* 

'And we are met here to consecrate this spot, by 
these aolema cnemonies, to aoeh a purpose. The 



Legislature of this Commonwealth, with a parental 
foresight, has clothed the Horticultural Society with 
authority (if I may use its own language) to make a 
perpetual dedication of it. as a Rural Cemetery or 
Burying-Ground, and to plant and embellish it with 
shrub'bery, and flowers, and tiee8,and walks, and other 
rural ornaments. And I stand here, by the order and 
io behalf of this Society, to declare that, by these aer- 
vices, it is to be deemed henceforth and for ever so 
dedicated. Mount Auhum, in the noblest sense, be- 
longs no longer to the living, but to the dead. It ia a 
sacred, it is an eternal trust. It is consecrated grooad. 
May it remain for ever inviolate !' 

' What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon the mind 
in the contemplation of such a scene. How much of 
the future, even in its far distant reaches, rises before 
us with all its persuasive realities. Take but one little 
narjrow space of time, and how afiectioe are its asso- 
ciations ! Within the flight of one half century, how 
many of the great, the good, and the wise will be 
gathered here ! How many in the loveliness of infan- 
cy, the beauty of youth, the vigour of manhood, and 
the maturity of age, will lie down here, and dwell in 
the bosom of their mother earth ! The rich and the 
poor, the gay and the wretched, the favourites of thou- 
sands, and the forsaken of the world, the stranger in 
his solitary grave, and the patriarch surrounded by the 
kindred ot a long lineage P 



ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION INTO CANADA IN 1778. 

Abrld^ for the l^unilj Magazine, from Hawkloa' Picture 

of Queb4.a 

The invasion of Canada by the troops of the Ameri- 
can Conffress rendered the year 1775 remarkable in 
the annals of the Province. 

Canada, supposed to be perfectly secure, had been 
left almost destitute of regular troops, nearly all of 
which had been removed to Boston. The whole force 
of this description consisted of onlv two regiments of 
Infantry, the 7th Fusileers, and the 26th, amounting 
to no more than eight hundred men. Of these the 
mater part were in garrison at St. John's, the rest 
dispersed through the various posts. 

On the 17th September, 1775, Brigadier General 
Richard Montgomery, who had formerly been in the 
British service, appeared at the head of an army, before 
the Fort of St. John's ; which, after a gallant defence, 
surrendered on the 3d Noveraoer, the garrison march- 
ing out with the honours of war. Montreal, which 
was entirelv defenceless, capitulated on the 12th No- 
vember, ano General Carlton, conceiving it of the utmost 
importance to reach Quebec, the only place capable of 
defence, passed through the American force stationed 
at Sorel, during the night, in a canoe with muffled 
paddles, and arrived in Quebec on the 19th, to the 
great joy of the j^arrison and loyal inhabitants, who 
placed every confidence in his well-known courage and 
ability. 

Wnile the province was thus threatened with subju- 
gation on the side of Montreal, a new danger presented 
Itself from a quarter so entirely unexpected, that until 
the particulars were ascertained, the fears and super* 
stitions of the inhabitants of the country parishes had 
ample subject of emuloyment and exai^geration. An 
expedition of a singular and daring chaacter had been 
successfully prosecuted against Quebec from the New 
England States, by a route which was little known and 
generally considered impracticable. This»expedi:ion 
was headed by Colonel Arnold, au officer in the service 
of the Congress ; who with two regiments, amounting 
to about eleven hundred men, left Boston about the 
middle of September, and undertook to penetrate 
through the wilderness to Point Levi, by the means of 
the rivers Kennebec and Chaudiere. 

The spirit of enterprise evinced in this bold design 
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and the patience, hardihood, and persererance of the 
fiew-raised forces employed in the exec at ion, will for 
ever distinguish this expedition in the history of offen- 
sive operations. A handful* of men ascending the 
course of a rapid river, and conveying arnos, ammuni- 
tioo, baggage and provisions through an alnriosi track- 
less wild — Ibeni upon a most uncertain purpose — can 
scarcely be considered, however, a regular operation of 
war. It was rather a desperate attempt, suited to the 
temper of the fearless men engaged in it, the character 
of the times, and of the scenes which were about to be 
acted on the American continent. The project, how- 
ever, of Arnold was by no means an original thought. 
It had been suggested by Governour Pownall, in his 
" Idea of the service of America," as early as ihc year 
1758. He says, — " The people of Massachusetts, in 
the counties of Hampshire, Worcester and York are 

the best wood-hunters in America. I should 

think if about a hundred thorough wood-hunters nroper- 
ly officered, could be obtained m the county of York, 
a scouc of such might make an attempt upon the settle- 
ments by way of Chaudiere river." 

On the 22d September, Arnold embarked on the 
Kennebec river in two hundred batteaux, and notwith- 
standing all natural impediments — the ascent of a rapid 
stream — interrupted by frequentpor^o^e^ through thick 
woods and swamps — in spite of frequent accidents — 
the desertion of one third of the number — they at len^^th 
arrived at the head of the river Chaudiere, havmg 
crossed the ridge of land which separates the waters 
iailiflg into the St. Lawrence from those which run 
into the sea. They now reached Lake Megantic, and 
following the course of the Chaudiere river, their 
difficulties and privations, which~had been so great as 
on one occasion to compel them to kill their dogs for 
sustenance were speedily at an end. After passing 
thirty -two days in the wilderness, they arrived on the 
4th November at the first settlement, called Sertigan^ 
twenty-five leagues from Q,uebec, where they obtained 
all kinds of provisions. On the 9th Colonel Arnold 
arrived at Point Levi, where he remained twenty-four 
hours before it was known at Quebec ; and whence it 
was extremely fortunate that all the small craft and 
canoes had been removed by order of the officer com- 
manding the garrison. On the 13th, Lite in the even- 
ing, they embarked in thirty-four canoes, and very eafly 
in the morning of the 14th, he succeeded in landing 
five-hundred men at Wofe's Cove, without beinje dis- 
covered from the lAzard and Hunter, ships of war. 
The first operation was to take possession of what bad 
heen General Murray's house on the St. Foy road, and 
of tlie General Hospital. They also placed gtiards 
upon all the roads, in order tp prevent the garrison from 
obtaining supplies from the country. 

The small force of Arnold prevented any attempt 
being made towards the reduction of the fortress until 
after the arrival of Mootgogiery from Montreal, who 
touk the command on the 1st December, and established 
his head quarters at Holland House. Arnold is said 
to have occupied the house near Scott's Bridge, lately 
inhabited by the Honourable Justice Kess. 

The arrival of the Governour on the 19th November 
had infused the best spirit among the inhabitants of 
Quebec. On the first December, the motley garrison 
amounted to eighteen hundred men — all, however, full 
of zeal in the cause of their king and country, and well 
supplied with provisions for eight months. They were 
under the immediate command of Colonel Allan 
Maclean, of the 84th Regiment or Royal Eniigrants, 
composed principally of tnose of the gallant Eraser's 
Hishlanders, who had settled in Canada. 

The bombardment of the town commenced and 
was continued with obstinacy and perseverance through 
December. With the issue of the sie^e our readers are 
mostly probably acquainted. It resulted in the repulse 
of the American troops, a partial surrender, and the 
death of the brave Montgomery. Arnold was woanded 



in the knee, and was carried disabled to the General 
Hospital. The Americans lost in the attack about one 
hundred killed and wounded, and six officers of Arnold's 
party. The British lost one officer, and seventeen 
killed and wounded. By the death of Montgomery the 
command devolved iipon Arnold, wiio had received the 
rank of Brigadier General. Arnold continued the 
blockade, but without success, although be had received 
reinforcements, that swellea his army to about two 
thousand men. On the 5th of May the siege was 
raised, and the American troops retired to Montreal. 



TOWN OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This extraordinary town, which has justly heen call- 
ed the Manchester of America, is situated upon the 
Merrimack river, about twenty-eight miles north of 
Boston. A very few years ago, and it was a mere 
hamlet of perhaps a dozen families. At about that 
spot there is to be sure a rapid in the Merrimack, but 
it was not dreamed that advantage conld be taken of 
the waters of that broad river, until within a very few 
years since. The proximity to an excellent market, the 
plentiful supply of water, and the tolerable fertility of 
the adjacent country, were the original inducements 
to capitalists to attempt to apply the water from the 
river to manufacturing purposes, by means of a canaL 
Accordingly a canal was opened, receiving its supply 
of water from the river about half a mile above the 
village, and after a circuitous route of about a mile, 
emptying again into the river below. It was imme- 
diately perceived that the water power was immense. 
A factory was built — another and yet another sprung 
up, and Lowell began to present an alluring pros))ect 
to Boston capitalists. Large companies were formed, 
operatives flowed in, and dwelling-houses were con- 
stantly building for the reception of new families. Nor 
was the new business impulse all in one line. Facto- 
ries were erected for various purposes and of different 
extent. They were chiefly for cutton ; but there were 
also woollen factories, and carpet factories, print works, 
button factories, machine shops, and amongst the rest, 
on a visit last fall, we observed a shop for planing 
boards by water power. A board eighteen inches 
broad, and thirty feet long was put into the machine, 
and it was sent through in one minute^ and came out 
smoothly and beautifully planed. Brick stores and 
publick houses were erected and streets marked out 
wiih the regularity of a city. Every eligible spot upon 
the banks of the canal was occupied, and indeed new 
branches of the canal were dug for the accommodation 
of new manufacturing establishments. 

Now, Lowell has about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
and the brick walls, intersecting streets, the hum of 
business and the smoky atmosphere above, give it the 
appearance of a city. Its factories now produce 39,170,- 
040 yards of cloth in a year, and consume 12,256,40Cl 
pounds of cotton, and an immense quantity of wool. 
They also consume 310,000 pounds of starch ; 3,800 
barrels of flour for making sizing, dbc, and .500,000 
bushels of charcoal. The number of yards of carpeting 
and other woollen goods, and the quantity of other 
stofis is also extremely large. The average pay of 
girk is one dollar ninety etnta par wadk^ clear of 
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boarJ ; men receive eighty cenb per daf, clear of their 
board. They are paid off once in foar week3, aod 
ihe sum lot a I of (beir wages amaaata to 9S9,000 foi 
eich moDih. The medium produce of a loom od what 
ia called No. li faro, is 36 lo 49 jrardi per day ; No. 
30, 35la 30 yards i a*erag«per spindle, 1 1-lOth yards 
per day. It ia a BiDguUr speciacle to see the factory 
girb, when ihe bell rings at Iwelve o'clock for dinner, 
Btreaming from the factories in a seeming endless 
continuity of stream. We inquired how many girls 
were employed in ilie facLoriea ; we were answered, 
" abaui thrervnU* on 'em .'" 

The health of the operatives is reputed lo be good, 
and their mmal condition and character excellenL 



Stages with aiz tkoraoa ran fVom BoUon lo Lowell 
in three hoars. An exeelknt iron railway upon granite 
Toundation is now, howerer, nearly completed the whole 
dislanee, which will bring the two places much nearer 
togeiber. On leaTing Lowell for Newburyport, we 
were sarprised with the beauty of llie proapect which 
presented itself as we ascended the hill on the eastern 
skirts of the village. Thecompact and bu!iy brick town 
lay beneath us, the broad atid sbiaiog Merrimack flow- 
ed on the north, distant Tillages were seen over iha 
tindulating country south and west, and the scenery 
on every side rariegated and beautifal, together present 
ed a scene, comprehended in one riew, of exicaordinarr 
beauty and inlereit. 



CHINESE PUNISHMENTS, No. 3. 



A CtLPRlT CONDUCTED TO TRIAU 
In taking the culpit before the tribunal he is prece- 
ded by a man, who strikes upon a goog, that he may 
aggraTSte the shame of ihe offender, by drawing upon 
him the notice of the publick. Two others follow after 
him on foot, one of whom is employed in keeping up 
the culprit's face by means of a bundle of cleft canes. 
His bands are lied behind his back, and to render him 
more conspicuous a little red banner ia fastened upon 
each side of his head. 



THE FRONTISPIECE. 

Id order that onr readers may jnslly appreciate the 
design of our Frontispiece, we give below at length, 
the poem whieh sn^ested it 

A pathetick interest is awakened in the contetnptatlon 
of this picture and poem. They remind Os thai the 
soil we tread upon was wrested from an injuieii Indi 
race, a race.thatthe while man by accumulated wrongs 
and injinies has swept not only from their dominfoit 



but almost from existence. Where are those Indian 
parents pictured in the engraving, or their descendants 
now? Who has torn up the mouldering clay which 
that " green hillock"' compassed t Does the poor Indian 
worship the god of thunders at his old burial place;, 
and the Indian maiden strew beads and flowers as ihe 
was wont over the" graves of her fathers? Did not 
(he Indian rightfully expect a peaceful life, or at least 
a natural death and a quiet grave 7 And hashefonnd 
either? Alas, the Manilou othenrise dispensed it. 
And the zealous cupidity of the fast encroaching white 
man has overspread the fields of the Indian, hewn 
away his forests, destroyed bslodges,and sacrilegiously 
exhumated the remains of the departed of his race. 
You will find their bones bleaching in the ploughed 
field, and their arrow headaand beads and medals lying 
in the fiitraw, reminding us only of a race that vert. 



With their old fbreats wide aiid dMp, 
And waheiBbiiilt our homw span . 
Fialdi wtnre linir KUndou Mil.' 
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Tat, yel tifem of their dcMendaats lemaiB. They 
■re but tbefragmeBteoflhe old tribes, teaueredllbrough 
the wilds of the west, or roemiiig upon the borders of 
the Pacifiofc, withoat any hold apon the past, bat the 
memory often thoosand burning wrongs,— ond withoat 
any hope in the future, but an escape from the porsoiog 
while man, and a final resting-place in the boaom of the 
Paoifick. 

With inevitable extermination staring them in the 
faee, a small band recently returned from their western 
wanderings, and hare built their lodges upon a narrow 
strip of land, which they claim as their own, upon the 
banks of the Farmington river in Connecticut. There, 
disturbing none and desiring to be undistuibed they 
have chosen to breathe the short remnantof their days, 
with the consolation that they shall die and be buried 
in the land of their fathers.* 

The sabjoined verses by William C. Bryant, express 
the truth with inimitable beauty. 

AN INDIAN AT THE BURYINO-PLACE OF HIS 

FATHERS. 

It is the spot I came to seek.— 

My fttber'B ancient burial-plaoe. 
Ere irom these vales, ashamed and week. 

Withdrew our wasted raoe. 
It is the spot,— I know it well-- 
Of which our old traditions telL 

For here the upland bi^nk sends out 

A ridge toward the river nde; 
I know the shaggy hills about, 

The meadows smooth and wide 3 
The plains, that. Joward the southern skf, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie» 

A white man, gszinc on the scene, 

Would say a lovely spot was hme. 
And praise the lawns so fresh and green 

Between the hills so sheer. 
I tike it not— I would the pisin 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes sround* 

The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And labourers turn the crumbling grotmd, 

Or drop the yellow seed, 
And prancing steeds, in trsppinics gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o'er the wajr. 

Methinks it were a nobler sifdit 
To see these vales in woods arrayed, 

T%elr summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade. 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

O'er rills and prostrste trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 

The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 

And sesmed wiih glorions sesrs, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wol^ and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead wars laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was oars { 

Hither the srtleas Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

And the gray chief and gifted seer 

Worshipped the Gk)d of thunders hera 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior's brsast, 

And scattered in the fbrrows lie 
The weapons of his restr 

And there, in the loose sand is thrown 

Of his laiKs srm the mouldering bone. 

JUlUUU Oicught Ou tlronf and braver 
mo bore their UftUm ehi^ainftrSi / 

Or the voung wi/e, that weeping gave 
Herfiret'Oom to the earthy 

That the pale raet, who waste ue nm 

Among their hcnea ahould guide thepiough, 

• There are about 80 men. women and childrett. 900 more it is 
nmopred are eipecfsd this Spring. Itissuppossdthsyarsfiom 



They waste us— aye— like A^ril snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink swsy ; 

And fast thev follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day. — 

TQI they shall fill the land, and we 

Aie driven into the western sea. 

But I behold a fearful sign, 

To which the white men's ores sre blind t 
Their race may vanish hence, uke mine. 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region spread. 
And the white stones sbove the deed. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled. 

Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 

The 6*680 and boundless wood ; 
And torrents daahed and rrvulets plsyed, 
And fountains spouted in the shsde. 

*niose grateful sounds sre hesrd no moiSL 
The springs are silent in the sun, 

The rivers, by the blackened shoreb 
With lesseni ng^cnr rent run ; . ' 

The Tualm onrtiibes'sve crusbeu~io get 

May be a barren desert yet. 



INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 

A gentleman residing in Catskill, relates the fol- 
lowing : 

'* A son of bis, in the esrly part of the sessos, put 
up a cage in his garden intended for a blue bird. Soos 
auer it was completed, a pair of wrens paid it a riiit, 
and becoming pleased with the tenement, took posses- 
sion and commenced building a nest. Before, how- 
eyer, the nest was complete a pair of blue birds 
arrived, laid claim to the cage, and after a hard battle 
succeeded in ousting the wrens, and forthwith com- 
pleted the nest on a plan of their own. The male wren 
was a bird of spirit, and not disposed^ (o snbmft tamelf 
to the injury. Some days afler, watching bis opportn- 
nlty when nis antagonist was away, he entered the 
cage, and commenc^ rolling the eggs out of the nest. 
He nad thrown out but one when the blue bird 
discoTered him, and with loud cries made an immediate 
attack. The wren souffht| safety in a neighbouring 
currant 'bush, and by his activity in dodging about 
among the branches and ground, succeeded in eluding 
his enraged adversary. The blue bird ^ve up the 
chase and returned to examine the condition of his 
nest The egg had luckily fallen on a soft bed, and 
had not broken. After a careful examination, he took 
it in his claws and returned it safely to the nest " 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our obligations to those subscribers who paid us 
in advance for the second volume, are herewith we 
believe discharged. T bey will please accept our grate- 
ful acknowledgements for their encouraging patronage. 
Tf their anticipations are not disappointed, we cannot 
resist taking the opportunity of inviting them respect- 
fally to continue with us through another volume, the 
first part of which, enlarged and improved, shall be 
forthcoming on the first of June next. We shall en- 
deavour to make the next volume pleasing and iostnic- 
tive, to the reading publick, creditable to ourselves, and 
not unworthy the cause of American Literature and 
of General Education. See Prospectos. 

ICSr Subscribers residing in this City and in Brook- 
lyn, will be waited upon at an early day to renew their 
anbscriptions if they desire to do so. 

Those who .wish to have their .volumes bound can 
have them done in a neat style at this office^ if left be- 
fore the first of May. Half bound in calf, fii\y cents. 
Half bound in calf with maihled paper atid edgingi five 
shilliiiga. 




